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INTRODUCTION, 


Motives  for  the  undertaking — Origin  oj"  the  name  of  Quakers — George  Fox 
the  founder  of  the  Society — Short  history  of  his  life. 

From  the  year  1787,  when  I  began  to  devote  my  labors  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave-trade,  I  was  thrown  frequently  into  the  company  of  the  people  called 
Quakers.  These  people  had  been  then  long  unanimous  upon  this  subject.  Indeed, 
they  had  placed  it  among  the  articles  of  their  religions  discipline.  Their  houses 
were  of  course  open  to  me  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  I  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  living  manners,  which  no  other  person,  who  was  not  a  Qua- 
ker, could  have  easily  obtained. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  or  at  least  of  so  much  of  it 
as  to  feel  that  it  was  considerable,  I  conceived  a  desire  of  writing  their  moral 
history.  I  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  exhibit  to  the  rest  of  the  world  many 
excellent  customs,  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  but  which  it  might  be  useful  to 
them  to  know.  I  believed,  too,  that  I  should  be  affording  to  the  Quakers  them- 
selves some  lessons  of  utility,  by  letting  them  see,  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  the  re- 
flection of  their  own  images.  I  felt  also  a  great  desire,  amidst  these  considera- 
tions, to  do  them  justice;  for  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  invented  many  ex- 
pressions concerning  them,  to  the  detriment  of  their  character,  which  their  con- 
duct never  gave  me  reason  to  suppose,  during  all  my  intercourse  with  them,  to 
be  true. 

Nor  was  I  without  the  belief  that  such  a  history  might  afford  entertainment  to 
many.  The  Quakers,  as  every  body  knows,  differ,  more  than  even  many  foreign- 
ers do,  from  their  own  countrymen.  They  adopt  a  singular  mode  of  language. 
Their  domestic  customs  are  peculiar.  1  hey  have  renounced  religious  ceremo- 
nies, which  all  other  Christians,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  retained.  They  are 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  islanders  by  their  dress-  These  differences  are 
great  and  striking ;  and  I  thought,  therefore,  that  they,  who  were  curious  in  the 
development  of  character,  might  be  gratified  in  knowing  the  principles,  which 
produced  such  numerous  exceptions  from  the  general  practices  of  the  world. 

But  though  I  had  conceived  from  the  operation  of  these  sentiments  upon  my 
mind,  as  long  ago  as  I  have  stated,  a  strong  desire  to  write  the  moral  history  of 
the  Quakers,  yet  my  incessant  occupations  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave-trade,  and 
indisposition  of  body  afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  great  mental  exertions 
necessary  in  such  a  cause,  prevented  me  from  attempting  to  execute  my  design. 
At  length  these  causes  of  prevention  ceased.  But  when,  after  this,  the  subject 
recurred,  I  did  not  seem  to  have  the  industry  and  perseverance,  though  I  had 
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still  the  inclination  left,  for  the  undertaking.  Time,  however,  continued  to  steal 
on,  till  at  length  I  began  to  be  apprehensive,  but  more  particularly  within  the 
last  two  years,  that,  if  I  were  to  delay  my  work  much  longer,  I  might  not  live  to 
begin  it  at  all.  This  consideration  operated  upon  me.  But  I  was  forcibly  struck 
by  another;  namely,  that,  if  I  were  not  to  put  my  hand  to  the  task,  the  Quakers 
\vould  probably  continue  to  be  as  little  known  to  their  fellow-citizens  as  they  are 
at  present.  For  I  did  not  see  who  was  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  works,  written  by  Quakers,  from  which  a 
certain  portion  of  their  history,  and  an  abstract  of  their  religious  principles, 
might  be  collected;  but  none  from  whence  their  living  manners  could  be  taken. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  others,  of  other  religious  denominations,  have  written  con- 
cerning them;  but  of  those  authors,  who  have  mentioned  them  in  the  course  of 
their  respective  writings,  not  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  given  a  correct  account 
of  them.  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  errors  of  Mosheim,  or  of  Formey, 
or  of  Hume,  or  on  those  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  modern  periodical  publica- 
tions*. It  seemed,  therefore,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Quakers,  that  it  devolved  upon  me  particularly  to  write  their  history. 
And  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  because,  in  looking  forward,  I  was 
not  able  to  foresee  the  time  when  any  other  cause  would,  equally  with  that  of  the 
Slave-trade,  bring  any  other  person,  who  was  not  of  the  Society,  into  such  habits 
of  friendship  with  them,  as  that  he  should  obtain  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge 
fionceruing  them  with  myself.  By  this  new  consideration  I  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily stimulated  ;  and  I  began  my  work. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  readers  may  imagine,  from  the  account  already 
given,  that  this  work  will  be  a  partial  one ;  or  that  it  will  lean,  more  than  it  ought  to 
do,  in  favor  of  the  Quakers-  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  I  shall  be  utterly  able 
to  divest  myself  of  all  undue  influence,  which  their  attention  towards  me  may 
have  produced;  or  that  I  shall  be  utterly  unbiassed  when  I  consider  them  as  fel- 
low-laborers in  the  work  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade;  for,  if  others  had 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  equally  with  them  on  the  occasion,  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  human  misery  and  moral  evil,  that  was  ever  known  in  the 
world,  had  been  long  ago  annihilated.  Nor  can  I  conceal  that  I  have  a  regard 
for  men,  of  whom  it  is  a  just  feature  in  their  character,  that,  whenever  they  can 
be  brought  to  argue  upon  political  subjects,  they  reason  upon  principle  and  not 
upon  consequences;  for  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  had  been  adopted  by  others, 
but  particularly  by  men  in  exalted  stations,  policy  had  given  way  to  moral  jus- 
tice, and  there  had  been  but  little  public  wickedness  in  the  world.  But  though  I 
am  confessedly  partial  to  the  Quakers  on  account  of  their  hospitality  to  me,  awd 
on  account  of  the  good  traits  in  their  moral  character,  I  am  not  so  much  so  as  to 
be  blind  to  their  imperfections.  Quakerism  is  of  itself  a  pure  system ;  and,  if  fol- 
lowed closely,  will  lead  towards  purity  and  perfection  :  but  I  know  well  that  all, 
who  profess  it,  are  not  Quakers.  The  deviation,  therefore,  of  their  practice  from 
their  profession,  and  their  frailties  and  imperfections,  I  shall  uniformly  lay  open 
to  them  wherever  I  believe  them  to  exist  And  this  I  shall  do,  not  because  I 
wish  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  but  from  a  belief  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
do  it. 


'■■  I  must  except  Dr,  Toulmin's  candid  Revision  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans.  One 
or  two  publications  have  appeared  since,  written  in  a  liberal  spirit ;  but  they  are  confined 
principally  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Quakers. 
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The  Society  of  which  I  am  to  speak,  are  called  Quakers*  by  the  world,  Ijut  are 
known  to  each  other  by  the  name  of  Friends, — a  beautiful  appellation,  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  relation  which  man,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  ought  uni- 
formly to  bear  to  man, 

The  founder  of  the  Society  was  George  Fox.  He  was  born  of  "honest  and 
sufficient  parents,"  at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1624.  He  was  put 
out  when  young,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  a  man  who  was  "a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  and  who  dealt  in  wool,  and  followed  grazing,  and  sold  cattle."  But  it 
appears  from  William  Penn,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  him,  that  he  principally  followed  the  country  part  of  his  master's 
business.  He  took  a  great  delight  in  sheep;  "an  employment,"  says  Penn,  "that 
very  well  suited  his  mind  in  sotoe  respects,  both  for  its  innocency  and  its  soli- 
tude, and  was  a  just  figure  of  his  after-ministry  and  service." 

In  his  youth  he  manifested  a  seriousness  of  spirit  not  usual  in  persons  of  his 
age.  This  seriousness  grew  upon  him,  and  as  it  increased  he  encouraged  it;  so 
that  in  the  year  1G43,  or  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  conceived  himself, 
in  consequence  of  the  awful  impressions  he  had  received,  to  be  called  upon  to 
separate  himself  from  the  world,  and  to  devote  himself  to  religion.  Before  this 
time  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  protestant  church,  had  been  established;  and 
many  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  it,  had  formed  themselves  into 
different  religious  sects.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons  also  in  the  kingdom, 
who,  approving  neither  of  the  religion  of  the  establishment  nor  of  that  of  the 
different  denominations  alluded  to,  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  every  visi- 
ble church.  These  were  ready  to  follow  any  teacher,  who  might  inculcate  doc- 
trines that  coincided  with  their  own  apprehensions.  Thus  far  a  way  lay  open 
among  many  for  a  cordial  reception  of  George  Fox.  But  of  those,  who  had 
formed  different  visible  churches  of  their  own,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  though 
they  were  prejudiced,  the  Reformation  had  not  taken  place  so  long  but  that  they 
were  still  alive  to  religious  advancement.  Nor  had  it  taken  place  so  long  but 
that  thousands  were  still  very  ignorant,  and  stood  in  need  of  light  and  informa- 
tion on  that  subject. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  George  Fox,  for  the  first  three  years  from  the 
time  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  did  any  thing  as 
a  public  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  travelled,  from  the  year  1613  to  1646, 
through  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Bedford,  and  as 
far  as  London.  In  this  interval  he  appears  to  have  given  himself  up  to  solemn 
impressions,  and  to  have  endeavored  to  find  out  as  many  serious  people  as  he 
could,  with  a  view  of  conversing  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

In  1647  he  extended  his  travels  to  Derbyshire,  and  from  thence  into  Lanca- 
shire, but  returned  to  his  native  count}'.  He  met  with  many  friendly  people  in 
the  course  of  his  joiirney,  and  had  many  and  serious  conversations  with  them: 
but  he  never  joined  in  profession  with  any.  At  Duckenfield,  however,  and  at 
Manchester,  he  went  among  those  whom  he  termed  "the  Professors  of  Religion," 
and,  according  to  his  own  expression,  "he  staid  awhile,  and  declared  Truth 
among  them."  Of  these  some  were  convinced,  but  others  were  enraged,  being 
startled  at  his  doctrine  of  Perfection.     At  Broughton,  in  Leicestershire,  we  find 


-Justice  Bennet,  of  Derby,  gave  the  Society  the  name  of  Quakers  in  the  year  1650,  be- 
cause the  founder  of  it  admonished  him,  and  those  present  with  him,  to  tremble  at  tho  word 
of  the  Lord. 
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him  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Baptists,  at  which  many  of  other  denominations 
were  present.  Here  he  spoke  publicly,  and  convinced  many.  After  this  he 
went  back  to  the  county  of  Nottingham:  and  here,  a  report  having  gone  abroad 
that  he  was  an  extraordinary  young  man,  many,  both  priests  and  people,  came 
far  and  near  to  see  him. 

In  1648  he  confined  his  movements  to  a  few  counties.  In  this  year  we  find  him 
becoming  a  public  character.  In  Nottinghamshire  he  delivered  himself  in  pub- 
lic at  three  different  meetings,  consisting  either  of  priests  and  professors,  as  he 
calls  them,  or  of  professors  and  people.  In  Warwickshire  he  met  with  a  great 
company  of  professors,  who  were  praying,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  fields.  Here  he  discoursed  largely,  and  the  hearers  fell  into  contention,  and 
so  parted.  In  Leicestershire  he  attended  another  meeting,  consisting  of  Church- 
people,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  where  he  spoke  publicly 
again.  This  meeting  was  held  in  a  church.  The  persons  present  discoursed 
and  reasoned.  Questions  were  propounded,  and  answers  followed.  An  answer 
given  by  George  Fox,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Church  was  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  Truth,  and  that  it  did  not  consist  of  a  mixed  multitude,  or  of  an  old 
house  made  up  of  lime,  stones,  and  wood,  but  of  living  stones,  living  members, 
and  a  spiritual  household,  of  which  Christ  was  the  head,  set  them  all  on  fire. 
The  clergyman  left  the  pulpit,  the  people  their  pews,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
George  Fox,  however,  went  afterwards  to  an  inn,  where  he  argued  with  priests 
and  professors  of  all  sorts.  Departing  from  thence,  he  took  up  his  abode  for 
some  time  in  the  vale  of  Beevor,  where  he  preached  Repentance,  and  convinced 
many.  He  then  returned  into  Nottinghamshire,  and  passed  from  thence  into 
Derbyshire,  in  both  of  which  counties  his  doctrines  spread.  And  after  this, 
warning  justices  of  the  peace  as  he  travelled  along,  to  do  justice,  and  notorious- 
ly wicked  men  to  amend  their  lives,  he  came  into  the  vale  of  Beevor  agaip.  In 
this  vale  it  was  that  he  received,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  commission 
from  Divine  Authority,  by  means  of  impressions  on  his  mind;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  discovered  to  him,  among  other  things, 
that  he  was  to  "turn  the  people  from  darkness  to  the  light."  By  this  time  he 
had  converted  many  hundreds  to  his  opinions,  and  "  divers  meetings  of  Friends," 
to  use  his  own  expressions,  "had  been  then  gathered." 

The  year  1640  was  ushered  in  by  new  labors.  He  was  employed  occasionally 
in  writing  to  judges  and  justices  to  do  justice,  and  in  warning  persons  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  their  respective  stations  in  life. 

This  year  was  the  first  of  all  his  years  of  suffering.  For  it  happened  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  that,  coming  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  seeing 
the  great  church,  he  felt  an  impression  on  his  mind  to  go  there.  On  hearing  a 
part  of  the  sermon,  he  was  so  struck  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  erroneous 
doctrine  it  contained,  that  he  could  not  help  publicly  contradicting  it.  For  this 
interruption  of  the  service  he  was  seized,  and  afterwards  confined  in  prison.  At 
Mansfield,  again,  as  he  was  declaring  his  own  religious  opinions  in  the  church, 
the  people  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  and  bruised  him,  and  put  him  afterwards  in 
the  stocks.  At  Market-Bosworth  he  was  stoned,  and  driven  out  of  the  place. 
At  Chesterfield  he  addressed  both  the  clergyman  and  the  people;  but  they  car- 
ried him  before  the  mayor,  who  detained  him  till  late  at  night,  at  which  unsea- 
sonable time  the  officers  and  watchmen  put  him  out  of  the  town. 

I  would  here  observe,  before  I  proceed  to  the  occurrences  of  another  year, 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  George  Fox  disapproved  of  his  own  conduct 
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in  having  interrupted  tbe  service  of  the  church  at  Nottingham,  which  I  have 
stated  to  be  have  been  the  first  occasion  of  his  imprisonment.  For  if  he  be- 
lieved any  one  of  his  actions,  with  which  the  world  had  been  offended,  to  have 
been  right,  he  repeated  it,  as  circumstances  called  it  forth,  though  he  was  sure 
of  suffering  for  it  either  from  the  magistrates  or  the  people-  He,  however,  never 
repeated  this,  but  always  afterwards,  when  any  occasion  of  religious  controversy 
occurred  in  any  of  the  churches  where  his  travels  lay,  uniformly  suspended  his 
observations  till  the  service  was  over*. 

George  Fox  spent  almost  the  whole  of  the  nest  year,  that  is,  of  the  year  1650, 
in  confinement  in  Derby  prison. 

In  1651,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  In  the  least  dis- 
heartened by  the  treatment  he  had  received  there,  or  at  the  different  places  be- 
fore mentioned;  but  to  have  resumed  his  travels,  and  to  have  held  religious 
meetings  as  he  went  along.  He  had  even  the  boldness  to  go  into  Litchfield,  be- 
cause he  imagined  It  to  be  his  duty,  and,  with  his  shoes  off,  to  pronounce  with  an 
audible  voice  in  the  streets,  and  this  on  the  market-day,  a  woe  against  that  city. 
He  continued  also  to  visit  the  churches,  as  he  journeyed,  in  the  time  of  divine 
service,  and  to  address  the  priests  and  the  people  publicly,  as  he  saw  occasion; 
but  not,  as  I  observed  before,  till  he  believed  the  service  to  be  over.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  he  suffered  any  interruption  upon  these  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  except  at  York-Minster;  where,  as  he  was  beginning 
to  preach,  after  the  sermon,  he  was  hurried  out  of  it,  and  thrown  down  the  steps 
by  the  congregation,  which  was  then  breaking  up.  It  appears  that  he  had  been 
generally  well  received  in  the  county  of  York,  and  that  he  had  convinced  many. 

In  the  year  1652,  after  having  passed  through  the  shires  of  Nottingham  and 
Lincoln,  he  came  again  to  Yorkshire.  Here,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  he 
ascended  Pendle  Hill:  at  the  top  of  this,  he  apprehended  it  was  opened  to  him 
whither  he  was  to  direct  his  future  steps,  and  that  he  saw  a  great  host  of  people, 
who  were  to  be  converted  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  From  this  time 
we  may  consider  him  as  having  received  his  commission  full  and  complete  in 
his  own  mind.  For  in  the  vale  of  Beevor  he  conceived  himself  to  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  various  doctrines  which  it  became  his  duty  to  teach;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  had  an  insight  of  the  places  where  he  was  to  spread  them. 

To  go  over  his  life,  even  in  the  concise  way  in  which  I  have  hitherto  attempted 
it,  would  be  to  swell  this  Introduction  into  a  volume.  I  shall,  therefore,  from 
this  great  period  of  his  ministry,  make  only  the  following  simple  statement  con- 
cerning it: 

He  continued  his  labors  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  preached  within 
two  days  of  his  death. 

During  this  time  he  settled  meetings  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave 
to  these  the  foundation  of  that  beautiful  system  of  discipline,  which  I  shall  ex* 
plain  in  this  volume,  and  which  exists  among  the  Quakers  at  the  present  day. 

*Iti8  but  justice  to  George  Fox  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  serious  persons  of 
diflFerent  denominations  in  these  times,  when  they  had  any  thing  of  religious  weight  upon 
their  minds,  to  unburthen  themselves  in  the  places  of  worship  before  the  priest  and  people. 
It  was  a  notion,  countenanced  by  high  authority,  and  received  by  many,  that  ministers,  or- 
dained only  by  man,  had  not  an  exclusive  right  of  speaking  in  the  church,  but  that  all, 
who  were  properly  gifted,  might  prophesy  one  by  one.  Conformably  with  this  idea,  those 
of  the  laity  who  rose  up  to  speak  on  such  occasions,  generally  postponed  their  remarks  till 
the  service  was  over,  though  there  were  individuals  of  different  descriptions,  who  were  not 
able  to  contain  themselves  till  that  timev 
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He  traveled  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  He  was  in  Ireland.  He 
visited  the  British  West-Indies,  and  America.  He  extended  his  travels  to  Hol- 
land, and  part  of  Germany. 

He  wrote  in  this  interval  several  religious  books;  and  addressed  letters  to 
kings,  princes,  magistrates,  and  people,  as  he  felt  impressions  on  his  mind,  which 
convinced  him  that  it  became  his  duty  to  do  it. 

He  experienced  also,  during  this  interval,  great  bodily  sufferings.  He  was 
long  and  repeatedly  confined  in  different  gaols  of  the  kingdom.  The  state  of 
the  gaols  in  these  times  is  not  easilj^  to  be  conceived.  That  of  Doomsdale,  at 
Launceston  in  Cornwall,  has  never  been  exceeded  for  filth  and  pestilential  noi- 
someness;  nor  those  of  Lancaster  and  Scarborough  Castles  for  exposure  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements.  In  the  two  latter  he  was  scarcely  ever  dry  for  two 
years;  for  the  rain  used  to  beat  into  them,  and  to  run  down  upon  the  floor. 
This  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  occasioned  his  body  and  limbs  to  be 
benumbed,  and  to  swell  to  a  painful  size;  and  laid  the  foundation,  by  injuring 
his  health,  for  future  occasional  sufferings  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  doctrines  which  George  Fox  inculcated  during 
his  ministry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them  here,  as  they  will  be  detailed 
in  their  proper  places.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  he  laid  a  stress  upon  many 
things,  which  the  world  considered  to  be  of  little  moment,  but  which  bis  follow- 
ers thought  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  his  spiritual  calling.  He  forbade  all  the 
modes  and  gestures,  which  are  used  as  tokens  of  obeisance,  or  flattery,  or  honor 
among  men.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  plain  speech  or  language.  He  de- 
claimed against  all  sorts  of  music.  He  protested  against  the  exhibitions  of 
the  theatre,  and  many  of  the  accustomary  diversions  of  the  times.  The  early 
Quakers,  who  followed  him  in  all  these  points,  were  considered  by  some  as  turn- 
ing the  world  upside  down:  but  they  contended,  in  reply,  that  they  were  only 
restoring  it  to  its  pure  and  primitive  state;  and  that  they  had  more  weighty  ar- 
guments for  acting  up  to  their  principles  in  these  respects  than  others  had  for 
condemning  them  for  so  doing, 

But  whatever  were  the  doctrines,  whether  civil,  or  moral,  or  religious,  which 
George  Fox  promulgated,  he  believed  that  he  had  a  Divine  Commission  for 
teaching  them  ;  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  Restorer  of  Christianitj';  that  is,  that 
he  was  to  bring  people  from  Jewish  ceremonies  and  Pagan  fables,  with  which  it 
had  been  intermixed,  and  also  from  worldly  customs,  to  a  religion,  which  was  to 
consist  of  spiritual  feeling.  I  know  not  how  the  world  will  receive  the  idea  thai 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  had  a  revelation  for  these  purposes.  But  nothing 
is  more  usual  than  for  pious  people,  who  have  succeeded  in  any  ordinary  work  of 
goodness,  to  say  that  "  they  were  providentially  led  to  it;  "  and  this  expression 
is  usually  considered  among  Christians  to  be  accurate.  But  I  cannot  always  find 
the  difference  between  a  man  being  providentially  led  into  a  course  of  virtuous 
and  successful  actions,  and  his  having  an  internal  revelation  for  it  ■■.  For  if 
we  admit  that  men  may  be  providentially  led  upon  such  occasions,  they  may 
be  led  by  the  impressions  upon  their  minds.  But  will  not  these  internal 
impressions  be  as  the  dictates  of  an  internal  voice  to  those  who  follow  them? 
But  if  pious  men  would  believe  themselves  to  have  been  thus  providentially  led, 
or  acted  u{)on,  in  any  ordinary  case  of  virtue,  if  it  had  been  crowned  with  suc- 


^  Except  in  cases,  where  lie  may  be  supposed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  providential  instru- 
mentality of  others. 
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cess,  George  Fox  would  have  had  equal  reason  to  believe,  from  the  success  that 
attended  his  own  particular  undertaking,  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  en- 
gage in  it.  For  at  a  very  early  age  he  had  confuted  many  of  the  professors  of 
religion  in  public  disputations.  He  had  converted  magistrates,  priests,  and  peo- 
ple. Of  the  clergymen  of  those  times  some  had  left  valuable  livings,  and  fol- 
lowed him.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  seen  no  fewer  than  sixty  persons 
spreading,  as  ministers,  his  own  doctrines.  These,  and  other  circumstances 
which  might  be  related,  would  doubtless  operate  powerfully  upon  him,  to  make 
hini  believe  that  he  was  a  chosen  vessel.  Now,  if  to  these  considerations  it  be 
added,  that  George  Fox  was  not  engaged  in  any  particular  or  partial  cause  of 
benevolence,  or  mercy,  or  justice,  but  wholly  and  exclusively  in  a  religious  and 
spiritual  work,  and  that  it  was  the  first  of  all  his  religious  doctrines,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  where  men  were  obedient  to  it,  guided  them  in  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns, he  must  have  believed  himself,  on  the  consideration  of  his  unparalleled 
success,  to  have  been  providentially  led,  or  to  have  had  an  intenal  or  spiritual 
commission  for  the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken. 

But  this  belief  was  not  confined  to  himself.  His  followers  also  believed  in  his 
commission.  They  had  seen,  like  himself,  the  extraordinary  success  of  his 
ministry.  They  acknowledged  the  same  internal  admonitions  or  revelations 
of  the  same  Spirit  in  spiritual  concerns.  They  had  been  witnesses  of  his  inno- 
cent and  blameless  life.  There  were  individuals  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  pub- 
licly professed  sights  and  prophecies  concerning  him.  At  an  early  age  he  had 
been  reported,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  youth  who  had  "a  discerning 
spirit."  It  had  gone  abroad  that  he  had  healed  many  persons,  who  had  been 
sick  of  various  diseases.  Some  of  his  prophecies  had  come  true  in  the  life-time 
of  those,  who  had  heard  them  delivered.  His  followers,  too,  had  seen  many, 
who  had  come  purposely  to  molest  and  apprehend  him,  depart  quietly,  as  if  their 
anger  and  their  power  had  been  providentially  broken.  They  had  seen  others, 
who  had  been  his  chief  persecutors,  either  falling  into  misfortunes,  or  dying  a 
miserable  or  an  untimely  death.  They  had  seen  him  frequently  cast  into  prison, 
but  always  getting  out  again  by  means  of  his  innocence.  From  these  causes  the 
belief  was  universal  among  them,  that  his  commission  was  of  Divine  authority; 
and  they  looked  upon  him,  therefore,  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  Teacher 
who  had  been  sent  to  them  from  Heaven- 
George  Fox  was  in  figure  above  the  ordinary  size.  He  is  described  by  William 
Penn  as  a  "lusty  person."  He  was  graceful  in  his  countenance.  His  eye  was 
particularly  piercing,  so  that  some  of  those,  who  were  disputing  with  him,  were 
unabl-e  to  bear  it.  He  was  in  short  manly,  dignified,  and  commanding,  in  his  as- 
pect and  appearance. 

In  his  manner  of  living  he  was  temperate.  He  ate  sparingly.  He  avoided, 
except  medicinally,  all  strong  drink. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  exercise  he  was  accustomed  to  take,  he  allowed 
himself  but  little  sleep. 

In  his  outward  demeanor  he  was  modest  and  without  affectation.  He  pos- 
sessed a  certain  gravity  of  manners,  but  he  was  nevertheless  affable  and  courte- 
ous, and  civil  beyond  the  usual  forms  of  breeding. 

In  his  disposition  he  was  meek,  and  tender,  and  compassionate.  He  was  kind 
to  the  poor,  without  any  exception ;  and,  in  his  own  Society,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  attention  towards  them,  which  the  world  remarks  as  an  honor  to  the 
Quaker  character  at  the  present  day.     But  the  poor  were  not  the  only  persons, 
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tor  whom  he  manifested  an  affectionate  concern.  He  felt  and  sympathized 
wherever  humanity  could  be  interested.  He  wrote  to  the  judges  on  the  suhjoet 
of  capital  punishments,  warning  them  not  to  take  away  the  lives  of  person.s  for 
theft.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall  he  was  deeply  distressed  at  finding  the  inhabi- 
tants more  intent  upon  plundering  the  wrecks  of  vessels  that  were  driven  upon 
their  shores,  than  upon  saving  the  poor  and  miserable  mariners  who  were  cling- 
ing to  them;  and  he  bore  his  public  testimony  against  this  practice,  by  sending 
letters  to  all  the  clergymen  and  magistrates  in  the  parishes  bordering  upon  the 
sea  and  reproving  them  for  their  unchristian  conduct.  In  the  West  Indies  also 
he  exhorted  those,  who  attended  his  meetings,  to  be  merciful  to  their  slaves,  and 
to  give  them  their  freedom  in  due  time  He  considered  the  latter  as  belonging 
to  their  families,  and  that  religious  instruction  was  due  to  these,  as  the  branches 
of  them,  for  whom  one  day  or  other  they  would  be  required  to  give  a  solemn  ac- 
count. Happy  had  it  been  if  these  Christian  exhortations  had  been  attended  to, 
or  if  those  families  only,  whom  he  thus  seriously  addressed,  had  continued  to  be 
true  Quakers :  for  they  would  have  set  an  example,  which  would  have  proved  to 
the  rest  of  the  islanders,  and  the  world  at  large,  that  the  impolicy  is  not  less  than 
the  wickedness  of  oppression  Thus  was  George  Fox,  probably,  the  first  per- 
son, who  publicly  declared  against  this  species  of  slavery.  Nothing,  in  short, 
that  could  be  deplored  by  humanity,  seems  to  have  escaped  his  eye.  And  his 
benevolence,  when  excited,  appears  to  have  suffereti  no  interruption  in  its  pro- 
gress by  the  obstacles,  which  bigotry  would  have  thrown  in.  the  way  of  many, 
on  account  of  the  diflPerence  of  a  person's  country,  or  of  his  color,  or  of  his  sect. 

He  was  patient  under  his  own  sufferings.  To  those,  who  smote  his  right 
cheek,  he  oSFered  his  left;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  indulged  no 
rancor  against  the  worst  of  hia  oppressors.  He  made  nse  occas^ionally  of  a 
rough  expression  towards  them ;  but  he  would  never  have  hurt  any  of  them,  if 
he  had  had  them  in  his  power. 

He  possessed  the  most  undaunted  courage;  for  he  was  afraid  of  no  earthly 
power.  He  was  never  deterred  from  going  to  meetings  for  worship,  though  he 
knew  the  officers  would  be  there,  who  were  to  seize  his  person.  In  his  personal 
conversations  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  in  his  letters  to  him  as  Protector,  or  in 
his  letters  to  the  Parliament,  or  to  king  Charles  the  Second  or  to  any  other  per- 
sonage, he  discovered  his  usual  boldness  of  character,  and  never  lost,  by  means 
of  any  degrading  flattery,  his  dignity  as  a  man. 

But  his  perseverance  was  equal  to  his  courage:  for  he  was  no  sooner  out  of 
gaol  than  he  repeated  the  very  acts,  believing  them  to  be  right,  for  which  he  had 
been  confined.  When  he  was  forced  also  out  of  the  meeting-houses  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  he  preached  at  the  very  doors.  In  short,  he  was  never  hin- 
dered but  by  sickness  or  imprisonment,  from  persevering  in  his  religious  pur- 
suits. 

With  respect  to  his  word,  he  was  known  to  have  held  it  so  sacred,  that  the 
judges  frequently  dismissed  him  without  bail,  on  his  bare  promise  that  he  would 
be  forth-coming  on  a  given  day.  On  these  occasions  he  used  always  to  qualify 
his  promise  by  the  expression  "if  the  Lord  permit." 

Of  the  integrity  of  his  own  character,  as  a  Christian,  he  was  so  scrupulously 
tenacious,  that  when  he  might  have  been  sometimes  set  at  liberty  by  making 
trifling  acknowledgments,  he  would  make  none,  lest  it  should  imply  a  conviction 
that  he  had  been  confined  for  that  which  was  wrong.  And  at  one  time  in  par- 
ticular, king  Charles  the  Second  was  so  touched  with  the  hardships  of  his  case. 
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that  he  offered  to  discharge  him  from  prison  by  a  pardon.  Bat  George  Fox  de- 
clined it,  on  the  idea  that,  as  pardon  implied  guilt,  his  innocence  would  be  called 
in  question  by  his  acceptance  of  it.  The  king,  hovever,  replied,  that  ''  he  need 
not  scruple  being  released  by  a  pardon ;  for  many  a  man,  who  was  as  innocent 
as  a  child,  had  had  a  pardon  granted  him."  But  still  he  chose  to  decline  it. 
And  he  lay  in  gaol,  till,  upon  a  trial  of  the  errors  in  his  indictment,  he  was  dis- 
charged in  an  honorable  way. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  he  was  singularly  eminent.  He  had  a  wonderful 
gift  in  expounding  the  Scriptures.  He  was  particularly  impressive  in  his  preach- 
ing; but  he  excelled  most  in  prayer.  Here  it  was  that  he  is  described  by  William 
Penn  as  possessing  the  most  awful  and  reverend  frame  he  ever  beheld.  "His 
presence,"  says  the  same  author,  "expressed  a  religious  majesty."'  That  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than  usually  striking  either  in  his  manner,  or  in 
his  language,  or  in  his  arguments,  or  in  all  of  them  combined,  or  that  he  spoke 
"in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power,"  we  are  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing, from  the  general  and  powerful  effects  produced.  In  the  year  1648, 
when  he  had  but  once  before  spoken  in  public,  it  was  observed  of  him  at  Mans- 
field, at  the  end  of  his  prayer,  "that  it  was  then  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
when  the  house  was  shaken  where  they  were."  In  the  same  manner  he  appears 
to  have  gone  on,  making  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers,  whenever  he  was 
fully  and  fairly  heard.  Many  clergymen,  as  I  observed  before,  in  consequence 
of  his  powerful  preachiiig,  gave  up  their  livings;  and  constables,  who  attended 
the  meetings  in  order  to  apprehend  him,  felt  themselves  disarmed,  and  went 
away  without  attempting  to  secure  his  person. 

As  to  his  life,  it  was  innocent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  were  persons,  high 
in  civil  offices,  who,  because  he  addressed  the  people  in  public,  considered  him 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace-  But  none  of  these  ever  pretended  to  cast  a  stain  on 
his  moral  character.  He  was  considered  both  by  friends  and  enemies  as  irre- 
proachable in  his  life. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Quakerism.  He  was  born  in  July 
1024,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1690,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  separated  himself  from  the  world  in  order  to  attend  to  serious 
things,  as  I  observed  before,  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  so  that  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  exercises  and  services  of  religion  for  no  less  a  period  than  forty-eight 
years-  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  upon  some  Friends  asking  him  how  he 
found  himself,  he  replied,  "Never  heed-  All  is  well.  The  seed  or  power  of  God 
reigns  over  all,  and  over  death  itself  Blessed  be  the  Lord!"  This  answer  was 
full  of  courage,  and  corresponded  with  that  intrepidity,  which  had  been  conspic- 
uous in  him  during  life.  It  contained  an  evidence,  as  manifested  in  his  own 
feelings,  of  the  tranquility  and  happiness  of  his  mind,  and  that  the  power  and 
terrors  of  death  had  been  vanquished  in  himself-  It  showed  also  the  ground  of 
his  courage  and  of  his  confidence.  "He  was  full  of  assurance,"  says  William 
Penn,  "that  he  had  triumphed  over  death,  and  so  much  so,  even  to  the  last,  that 
death  appeared  to  him  hardly  worth  notice  or  mention."  Thus  he  departed  this 
life,  affording  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  "Behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  naan  is  peace-" 
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and  courage  in  death;  and  are  punctual  to  their  words  and  engagements; 
particular,  as  it  relates  to  imperfect  traits — is  that  they  are  deficient  in 
literature  and  science,  when  compared  with  others;  and  superstitious; 
and  obstinate;  and  that  they  have  a  money-getting  spirit;  practicable 
methods  suggested  for  the  extirpation  of  this  trait ;  and  that  they  are 
wanting  in  animation  and  affection;  and  evasive  in  speech;  and  sly;  and 
not  observent  of  the  truth;  five  of  the  latter  or  imperfect  traits  without 
any  just  foundation.     (Of  the  Quaker-women).     These  genarally  share  in 

'•'  The  figures  in  the  Index  do  not  always  refer  to  the  page,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
tion or  chapter,  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  found. 
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tlio  virtues  of  the  men,  but  seldom  in  their  imperfection;  they  have  a 
public  character — inliuence  of  this  upon  their  minds,  294-451.  (Of  the 
Quaker-poor).     See  Poor. 

CoNciiUSORY  Remarks,  as  thej''  relate  to  those,  who  may  wish  to  leave  the  So- 
ciety; and  as  they  relate  to  the  world 498 

CoNVKRSATiox  and  Manners.     Sec  Manners. 

D 

Dancing  forbidden — dill'erent  views  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  concerning 
it — reasons  for  its  prohibition;  these  examined  in  three  supposed  cases; 

the  subject  further  elucidated 40-45 

Days,  no  one  holier  than  another,  281 ;  names  of,  altered.     See  Language. 
Discipline  (of  the  Quakers),  outlines  of  it;  manner  of  its  administration; 
charges  against  this  manner — replj';  principles  of  this  discipline  applica- 
cable  to  the  jurisprudence   of  states  ;    monthly   meeting  for  discipline; 

quarterly;   yearly 71-99 

Disowning 99 

Divinity  and  manhood  of  Christ — Quakers  believe  in  the 285 

Dress  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  origin  of  that  of  the  Qua- 
kers— objects  of  it  defined  by  the  Society— and  incorporated  into  their  dis- 
cipline; objections  against  it — Christianity  not  indifferent  as  to  dress — 
opinions  of  the  early  Chx-istians  on  this  subject,  lOS-lOG.  (Of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel)  among  the  Quakers  not  different  from  that  of  others.  See 
Forms. 

K 

Education  (moral)  of  the  Quakers,  as  consisting  of  so  many  prohibitions, 
objected  to;  answer  of  the  Quakers  to  these  objections;  answer  contin- 
ued; Holy  Spirit  the  safest  and  best  preservative  of  morals,  but  education 
may  be  made  a  secondary  preservative  of  them — should  consist  of  prohi- 
bitions and  of  knowledge,  which,  by  creating  a  love  for  sublime  things,  would 
produce  a  dislike  of  frivolous,  and  thus  afford  a  preservative  against  the 
fascinating  amusements  of  the  world — how  much  an  education  would  op- 
erate to  this  end.  Subject  resumed — two  objects  in  education,  the  im- 
provement of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart — without  the  improve- 
ment of  the  latter,  education  loses  half  its  value — advantages  of  a  class- 
ical one — of  a  philosophical  one — and  of  general  reading;  reputed  disad- 
vantages of  these. • 5 

Elders,  their  origin  and  office 2GS 

Election  and  Reprobation — manner  in  which  the  Quakers  attempt  to  refute 
this  doctrine •••. • 244 

F 

Field  Diversions  forbidden;  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Old  Tes-- 

tament;  and  with  those  of  the  New 52 

Forms,  every  thing  formal  in  worship  rejected  by  the  Quakers. 281 

Fox  (George),  Founder  of  the  Society— his  life.     See  Introduction. 
Friends,  Quakers  known  to  each  other  bj'  the  name  of.     See  Introduction. 


Funerals,  manner  of  conducting  these  among  the  Quakers 170 

Fprniture.  Quakers  use  plain — reasons. 115 

(t 

Gaming,  history  relating  to  it:  forbidden  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  intellect 
of  man;  and  as  producing  dangerous  excitements  of  the  passions:  and  as 

ruining  the  moral  character 6 

OovERNMENTS  (civil),  tenet  of  the  Quakers  concerning  it 334 

Grace  (before  meals),  principle  and  manner  of,  among  the  Quakers 150 

Groctcd  (^consecrated).  Quakers  have  no  faith  in.     See  Forms. 

H 

Healths,  drinking  of  discarded 154 

I 
iMAGiVATto.vs.  mischief  of  confounding  with  divine  revelation. 429 

J 
Justification  and  Sanctification '. 285 

K 

Knowledge,  injudicious  depreciation  of,  among  the  Quakers:  great  advan- 
tages of  it  to  their  character :  knowledge  without  religion  loses  half  its 
value;  practicability  of  their  union  :  many  men  of  knowledge  among  the 
ancient  Quakers 477-483 

L 

Language,  Quakers  use  Thou  for  You;  discard  titles  of  address  and  honor: 
alter  names  of  the  days  and  months :  objections  to  these  several  singulari- 
ties ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  them 119-124 

Liturgy,  none  used  among  the  Quakers-     See  Worship. 

M 

Manhood  and  Divinity  of  Christ,  Quakers  believe  in.     See  Divinity. 

Manners  and  Conversation — description  of,  among  the  Quakers — compari- 
son between  them  and  others  on  these  subjects — extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  sitting  in  silence,  when  in  company 144 

Marbiage,  regulations  concerning — manner  of  its  celebration;  persons 
marrying  out  of  the  Society  disowned ;  terms  of  their  restoration  to  mem- 
bership; more  women  disowned  on  this  account  than  men 161 

MiKiSTKRS  of  the  Gospel  (among  the  Quakers)  not  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular dress.  See  Forms  ;  qualifications  for ;  way  in  which  they  are  ac- 
knowledged— duties  in  which  they  engage ;  never  paid  for  their  spiritual 
labors — all  such  payments  held  unlawful;  ministers  (of  the  Establishment) 
— held  unlawful  to  pay  these  also — history  of  tithes ;  reasons  from  hence 
against  the  payment  of  the  latter 259-380 

Months,  names  of,  altered.    See  Language. 
c 
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MoNDMKNTAL  Inscriptions,  disused. 17Z 

Mourning  Garments,  disused 175 

Music  (instrumental),  abuse  of  it  at  the  present  day;  forbidden  on  account 
of  the  motives  connected  with  it — of  its  incapability  of  producing  moral 
improvement — of  its  interference  with  religious  retirement;  (vocal)  for- 
bidden, as  capable  of  injury  to  morals,  deducible  from  an  analysis  of 
songs  ;  new  state  of  music  has  produced  other  arguments  against  it ;  ob- 
jections to  the  foregoing  argument,  and  reply 15 

N 

Novels,  forbidden,  as  producing  an  affectation  of  knowledge — a  romantic 
spirit — and  a  perverted  morality 48 

O 

Oaths,  unlawful  in  Christianity 33T 

Occupations  of  the  Quakers Ill 

P 

Perfection,  doctrine  of.     See  Birth. 

Pews,  none  in  the  meeting  houses  of  the  Quakers — the  women  sit  apart 

from  the  men.     See  Forms. 
Poor  (Quaker),    manner   of   supporting  them ;  their   children  educated — 

character  of  the  Quaker  poor ; 195 

Psalmody,  disused.     See  Forms. 

Q 

Quakerism,  what  the  profession  of  it  is 1 

Quakers,  known  to  each  other  by  the  name  of  Friends.  See  Introduction. 
Origin  of  the  name  of  Quakers ;  a  happy 'people — subordinate  causes  of 
this  happiness ;  good  which  they  have  done  as  a  Society  upon  earth ;  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  on  the  decline  in  England — causes  assigned  for  this 
decline;  supposed  remedies  for  the  diminution  of  some  of  these  causes; 
many  learned  men  among  the  first  Quakers ;  character  of  the  men  of  this 
Society — and  of  the  women — and  of  the  poor  belonging  to  it.  See 
Character. 

K 

Redemption,  effected  by  two  means — by  outward,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — by  inward,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 232 

Religion,  necessity  of  liberality  or  charity  in 201 

Reprobation,  doctrine  of     See  Election. 

Resurrection,  Quakers  believe  in,  but  not  as  many  others 285 

Revelation,  mischief  of  confounding  our  own  imaginations  with.  See  Im- 
acjination. 

S 

Sacrament,  or  Supper  of  the  Lord — rejected  by  the  Quakers — difficulties  on 
this  subject;  two  suppers — the  one,  or  Passover,  a  ceremonial,  instituted 
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by  Moses;  the  other,  spiritual,  commanded  by  Jesus  Christ  at  Capernaum; 
no  new  ceremonial  supper  instituted  by  the  latter  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John ;  nor  according  to  St.  Luke — what  this  Evangelist  is  said 
to  mean;  nor  according  to  St.  Paul — what  this  Apostle  is  said  to  mean; 
further  observations,  showing  that  the  supper  at  Capernaum  is  the  only 

supper  for  Christians 289 

.    Sanctikicatiox  and  Justification.     See  Justification. 

Scriptures,  great  advantages  of  them  as  acknowledged  by  the  Quakers 219 

SiLENCK,  custom  of  sitting  in.     See  Manners.     Silent  meetings.     See  Wor- 

SHII'. 

Sin  (original),  term  never  used  by  the  Quakers;  men  not  guilty  of  sin,  till 
they  have  committed  it 158 

Spirit,  (Holy,)  different  measure.s  of  it  given;  without  it  no  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things;  nor  understanding  of  the  Scriptures;  a  teacher  in  spirit- 
ual concerns;  a  primary  and  infallible  guide;  given  universally;  given 
sufficiently;  becomes  an  inward  Redeemer  to  man;  produces  a  new  birth, 
and  leads  to  perfection;  Quakers  said  to  make  every  thing  of  the  Spirit, 
and  but  little  of  Jesus  Chri.st — answer  to  this  objection 20V-230 

T 

Thou  substituted  for  You.     See  Langlages. 

Theatre,  short  history  of  it;  forbidden  on  account  of  the  manner  of  the 
drama:  and  of  its  contents;  because,  also,  it  disqualifies  for  the  pleasures 
of  religion ;  and  for  those  of  domestic  happiness ;  opinion  of  the  early 
Christians  concern ing  it. 27 

TiTHEiS,  history  of,  Quakers  hold  it  unlawful  to  pay  them 385 

Titles  of  address  and  honor.     See  Language. 

Toasts,  drinking  of,  disused.     See  Healths. 

Tomb-stones.     See  Monumental  Inscriptions. 

Trade,  regulations  made  by  the  Quakers  concerning  it;  some  trades,  in 
which  they  are  found,  judged  inconsistent  with  their  professions — examina- 
tion of  this  subject 180 

Trinity,  term  seldom  used  by  the  Quakers — their  views  of  the  subject 285 

V 
Vadlts,  (under  ground,)  Quaker.s  seldom  buried  in.     See  Monumental  In- 

.SCRIPTIONS. 

W 

War,  Quakers  hold  it  unlawful;  opinions  and  practice  of  the  early  Christians 
in  their  favor;  objection  raised  and  answered;  practice  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians examined  further;  reflection  s  of  the  Author  on  war;  war  necessary- 
only,  where  the  policy  of  the  world  is  pursued,  but  not  where  men  follow 
the  policy  of  the  Gospel ;  historical  cases  in  support  of  this  doctrine ;  final 
examination  of  the  subject. 34S 

Women,  (among  the  Quakers,)  permitted  to  preach  equally  with  the  men; 
sit  apart  from  them  in  their  meeting  for  worship.  See  Forms.  Seldom 
leave  the  men  drinking  after  dinner,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other  compa- 
nies; their  character.     See  Character. 


Word  of  God,  Scriptures  never  so  called  by  the  Quakers 285 

Worship,  (oral,)  usually  said  to  consist  of  prayer  and  preaching — but  neither 
eflfectual  without  the  aid  of  the  Spirit — no  Liturgy  among  the  Quakers ; 
(silent),  many  silent  meetings  among  them — nature  and  advantages  of 
these.. 2T0 


PREFATORY  ARRANGEMENTS 

AND  REMARKS. 


^iuakerism  a  High  Profession — Quakers  generally  allowed  to  be  a  Moral  People — 
Various  Causes  of  this  Morality  of  Character — Their  Moral  Education,  which 
is  one  of  them,  the  First  Subject  for  Consideration — This- Education  Univer- 
sal among  them — Its  Origin — The  Prohibitions  Belonging,  to  it  Chiefly  to  be 
Considered. 

C-rEORciE  Fox  never  gave,  while  living,  nor  left,  after  his  death, 
uny  definition  of  Quakerism.  He  left,  however,  hi&  journal  behind 
him.  and  he  left  what  is  of  equal  importance,  his  example.  Combin- 
ing these  with  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  early  Quakers,  I 
may  state,  in  a  few  words,  what  Quakerism  is,  or  at  least  what  we 
may  suppose  George  Fox  intended  it  to  be. 

Quakerism  may  be  defined  to  be  an  attempt,  under  the  divine 
influence,  at  practical  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried.  They, 
who  profess  it.  consider  themselves  bound  to  regulate  tlteir  opinions, 
words,  actions,  and  even  outward  demeanor,  by  Ghristianit}-,  and  b3' 
Christianity  alone.  They  consider  themselves  bound  to  give  up  such 
of  the  customs  or  fashions  of  men,  however  general  or  general)}' 
approved,  as  militate,  in  anj'  manner,  against  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
v)f  the  Gospel.  Hence,  they  mix  but  little  with,  the  world,  that  they 
may  be  less  liable  to  imbibe  its  spirit.  Hence,  George  Fox  made  a 
distinction  between  the  members  of  his  own  society  and  others,  by 
the  different  appellations  of  Friends,  and  People  of  the  world.  They 
consider  themselves  also  under  an  obligation  to  follow  virtue,  not 
ordinarily,  but  even  unto  death.  For  they  profess  never  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  conscience ;  and  therefore,  if  any  ordinances  of  man  are 
enjoined  them,  which  they  think  to  be  contrary  to  the  divine  will, 
they  believe  it  right  not  to  submit  to  them,  but  rather,  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  to  suffer  any  loss, 
penalty,  or  inconvenience,  which  nxay  result  to  them  for  so  doing. 
1 
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This  then  in  a  few  words,  is  a  general  definition  of  Quakerism.^:- 
It  is,  as  we  see,  a  most  strict  profession  of  practical  virtue  under  the 
direction  of  Christianity,  and  such  as,  when  we  consider  the  infirm- 
ities of  human  nature,  and  the  temptations  that  daily  surround  it. 
it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  act  up  to.  But  whatever  difficul- 
ties may  have  lain  in  the  way;  or  however,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sary weakness  of  human  nature,  the  best  individuals  among  the 
Quakers  may  have  fallen  below  the  pattern  of  excellence  wiiich  they 
have  copied,  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  the  result  has  been, — 
that  th«  whole  Society,  as  a  body,  have  obtained  from  their  coun- 
trymen the  character  of  a  moral  people. 

If  the  reader  as  a  lover  of  virtue,  and  anxious  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind,  he  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  means 
the  Quakers  have  used,  to  preserve,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
this  desirable  reputation  in  the  world. 

If  he  were  to  put  the  question  to  the  Quakers  themselves  for  their 
opinion  -upon  it,  I  believe  I  can  anticipate  their  reply.  They  would 
attribute  any  morality,  they  might  be  supposed  to  have,  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  will,  having  been  discovered  b}'  means  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  religious  impressions  upon  the  mind  when  it  has 
been  calm  and  still,  and  abstracted  from  the  world,  they  have 
endeavored  to  obey.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  may  add  auxil- 
iary causes  for  this  morality,  and  such  as  they  themselves  would 
allow  to  have  had  their  share  in  producing  it,  under  the  same  influ- 
ence. The  first  of  these  may  be  called  their  Moral  Education.  The 
second,  their  Discipline.  The  third  may  be  said  to  consist  of  those 
domestic  or  other  Customs,  which  are  peculiar  to  them  as  a  society 
of  Christians.  The  fourth,  of  their  peculiar  Tenets  of  Eeligion.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  circumstances  interwoven  into  the  constitution 
of  this  Society,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  effect,  and  all  of  which 
have  a  combined  tenden-cy,  towards  the  productions  of  moral  char- 
acter. 

These  auxiliary  causes  I  shall  consider  and  explain  in  their  turn. 
In  the  course  of  this  explanation  the  reader  will  see.  that,  if  other 
people  were  to  resort  to  the  same  means  as  the  Quakers,  they  Avould 
obtain  the  same  reputation;  or,  that  human  nature  is  not  so  stub- 
born but  that  it  will  yield  to  a  given  force.  But  as  it  is  usual,  in 
examining  the  life  of  an  individual,  to  begin  with  his  youth,  or,  if  it 
has  been  eminent,  to  begin  with  the  education  he  has  received,  so  I 

*  I  wish  to  be  understood,  in  writing  this  work,  that  I  can  give  no  account 
that  will  be  applicable  to  all  under  the  name  of  Quakers.  My  account  will  com- 
prehend the  general  practice,  or  that  which  ought  to  be  the  practice,  of  those  wht» 
profess  Quakerism. 
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eliall  fix  upon  the  first  of  the  auxiliary  causes  I  hare  Tneutionecl,  or 
the  Moral  Education  of  the  Quakers,  as  the  subject  of  the  first  divis- 
ioti  of  my  work. 

Of  this  moral  education  I  may  observe  here,  that  it  is  universal 
among  the  Society,  or  that  it  obtains  where  the  individuals  are  con- 
sidered to  be  true  Quakers.  It  matters  not  how  various  the  tempers 
of  young  persons  may  be  who  come  under  it ;  they  must  submit  to  it. 
Not  does  it  signify  what  may  be  the  disposition,  or  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  their  parents ;  they  must  submit  to  it  alike.  The  Quakers 
believe  that  they  have  discovered  that  system  of  morality  which 
Christianity  perscribes ;  and  therefore  that  they  can  give  no  dispen- 
sation to  their  members,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  devi- 
ate from  it.  The  origin  of  this  system,  as  a  standard  of  education  in 
the  Society,  is  as  follows. 

When  the  first  Quakere  met  in  union,  they  consisted  of  religious  or 
spiritually-minded  men.  From  that  time  to  the  present  there  has 
always  been,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  succession  of  such  in  the  Society. 
Many  of  these,  at  their  great  meetings,  which  have  been  annual 
since  those  days,  have  delivererd  their  sentiments  on  various  interest- 
ing points.  These  sentiments  were  regularly  printed,  in  the  form  of 
yeai'ly  epistles,  and  distributed  among  Quaker  families.  Extracts, 
in  process  of  time,  were  made  from  them,  and  arranged  under  difter- 
c»t  heads,  and  published  in  one  book  under  the  nam/?  of  ''Advices. "^= 
Xow  these  advices  comprehend  important  subjects.  They  relate  to 
Customs.  Manners,  Fashions,  Conversation,  Conduct.  They  contain, 
of  course,  recommendations,  and  suggest  jirohibitions  to  the  Society, 
as  rules  of  guidance;  and  as  they  came  from  spiritually-minded  men, 
on  solemn  occasions,  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  spiritual  origin. 
Hence,  Quaker-f»arents  manage  their  youth  according  to  these  rec- 
ommendations and  prohibitions;  and  hence,  this  Book  of  Extracts 
(for  80  it  is  usually  called),  from  which  I  have  obtained  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  my  knowledge  on  this  subject,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
moral  education  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  contents  of  this  book,  I  shall  notice,  while  I  am  treatinir 
upon  this  subject,  not  those  rules  which  ai*e  of  a  recommendatory, 
but  those  which  are  of  a  prohibitory  nature.  Education  is  regulated 
cither  by  recommendations,  or  by  jn'ohibitions,  or  by  both  conjoined. 
The  former  relate  to  things  where  there  is  a  wish  that  youth  should 
conform  to  them,  but  where  a  small  deviation  from  them  would  not 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  delinquency  publicly  reprehensible.     The 

•■  The  book  is  entitled.  "Extracts  from  the  Minutes  made,  and  from  the  Advi- 
ces given,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Quakers  in  London,  since  its  first  Insti- 
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latter,  to  things  where  any  compliance  with  them  becomes  a  positive 
offence.  The  Quakers,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  power,  which  they 
have  over  their  members  by  means  of  their  dicipline,  lay  a  great 
stress  upon  the  latter.  They  consider  their  prohibitions,  when  duly 
watched  and  enforced,  as  so  many  barriers  against  vice,  or  preserva- 
tives of  virtue.  Hence,  they  are  grand  component  parts  in  their 
moral  education  and  hence  I  shall  chiefly  consider  them  in  the 
chapters  which  are  now  to  follow  upon  this  subject. 


MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 


CHAPTEE  I 


Moral  education  of  the  Quakers — Amusements  necessary  for  youth — Quakers  dis- 
tinguish between  the  useful  and  the  hurtful — the  latter  specified  and  for- 
bidden. 

When  the  blooming  spring  sheds  abroad  its  benign  influence, 
mail  feels  it  equally  with  the  rest  of  created  nature.  The  blood  cir- 
culates more  freely,  and  a  new  current  of  life  seems  to  be  diffused, 
in  his  veins.  The  aged  man  is  enlivened,  and  the  sick  man  feels 
himself  refreshed.  Good  spirits  and  cheerful  countenances  succeed. 
But  as  the  year  changes  in  its  seasons,  and  rolls  round  to  its  end,  the 
tide  seems  to  slacken,  and  the  current  of  feeling  to  return  to  its 
former  level. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  young.  The  whole  year  to  them 
is  a  kind  of  perpetual  spring.  Their  blood  runs  briskly  throughout; 
their  spirits  are  kept  almost  constantly  alive;  and,  as  the  cares  of  the 
world  occasion  no  drawback,  they  feel  a  perpetual  disposition  to 
cheerfulness  and  to  mirth.  This  disposition  seems  to  be  universal 
in  them.  It  seems,  too,  to  be  felt  by  us  all;  that  is,  the  spring, 
enjoyed  by  youth,  seems  to  operate  as  spring  to  maturer  age.  The 
sprightly  and  smiling  looks  of  children,  their  shrill,  lively,  and 
cheerful  voices,  their  varied  and  exhilarating  sports, — all  these  are 
interwoven  with  the  other  objects  of  our  senses,  and  have  an  imper- 
ceptible though  an  undoubted  influence  in  adding  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  our  minds.  Take  away  the  beautiful  choristers  of  the  woods,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  country  would  but  half  enjo}^  the  sprihg.  So, 
if  by  means  of  any  unparalleled  pestilence  the  children  of  a  certain 
growth  were  to  be  swept  away,  and  we  were  to  lose  this  infantile 
link  in  the  chain  of  age,  they  who  were  left  behind  would  find  the 
creation  dull,  or  experience  an  interruption  in  the  cheerfulness  of 
their  feelings,  till  the  former  were  successively  restored. 

The  bodies  as  well  the  minds  of  children  require  exercise  for 
their  growth ;    and,  as  their  disposition  is  thus  lively  and  sportive, 
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such  exercises  as  are  amusing  are  necessary;  and  such  ainiisemeiits-v 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  spring  which  they  enjoy,  miisst  be 
expected  to  be  long. 

The  Quakers,  though  they  aire  esteemed  an  austei-e  people,  are 
sensible  of 'these  wants  or  necessities  of  youth.  They  allow  their 
children  most  of  the  sports  or  exercises  of  the  body,  and  most  of  the 
amusements  or  exercises  of  the  mind,  which  other  children  of  the 
islaud  enjoy :  but  as  children  are  to  become  men,  and  men  are  to 
become  moral  characters,  they  believe  that  bounds  should  be  drawn, 
or  that  an  unlimited  permission  to  follow  every  recreation  would  be 
hurtful. 

The  Quakers,  therefore,  have  thought  it  proper  to  interfere  on 
this  subject,  and  to  draw  the  line  between  those  amusements  which 
they  consider  to  be  salutary,  and  those  which  they  consider  to  he 
hurtful.  They  have  accordingly  struck  out  of  the  general  list  of 
these,  such,  and  such  only,  as,  by  being  likely  to  endanger  their 
morality,  would  be  likely  to  interrupt  the  usefulness  and  happiness 
of  their  lives.  Among  the  bodily  exercises,  dancing,  and  the  diver- 
sions of  the  field,  have  been  proscribed.  Among  the  mental,  music, 
novels,  the  theatre,  and  all  games  of  chance  of  every  description, 
have  been  forbidden.  These  are  the  principal  prohibitions  which 
the  Quakers  have  made  on  the  subject  of  their  moral  education.  They 
were  suggested,  most  of  them  by  George  Fox,  but  were  brought 
into  the  discipline,  at  different  times,  by  his  successors. 

I  sltall  now  consider  each  of  these  iDrobibrtions  separately;  and  I 
shtall  give  all  the  reasons,  which  the  Quakers  themselves  give,  why, 
as  a  society  of  Christians,  they  have  thought  it  right  to  issue  and 
enforce  thera. 


CHAPTEE   ir. 


Games  of  chance — Quakers  forbid  cards,  dice,  and  other  similar  amusements — 
also  concerns  in  lotteries — and  certain  transactions  in  the  stocks — They  for- 
bid also  all  wagers  and  speculations  by  a  moneyed  stake — The  peculiar  wis- 
dom of  the  latter  prohibition,  as  collected  from  the  history  of  some  of  the 
ftmusements  of  the  times. 

When  we  consider  the  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  misery  and 
ruin,  that  are  frequently  connected  with  gaming,  it  Avouldbe  strange 
indeed  if  the  Quakers,  as  highly  professing  Christians,  had  not  en- 
deavored to  extirpate  it  from  their  own  body. 
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Xo  people,  in  fact,  have  taken  more  effectual  measures  for  its  sup- 
pression. They  have  proscribed  the  use  of  all  games  of  chance,  and 
of  all  games  of  skill  that  are  connected  with  chance  in  any  manner. 
Hence,  cards,  dice,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  and  all  the  amuse- 
ments, which  come  under  this  definition,  are  forbidden. 

But  as  there  are  certain  transactions,  independently  of  these 
amusements,  which  are  equally  connected  with  hazard,  and  which 
individuals  might  convert  into  the  means  of  moral  depravity  and 
temporal  ruin,  they  have  forbidden  these  also,  by  including  them 
under  the  appellation  of  gaming. 

Of  this  discription  are  concerns  in  the  lottery,  from  which  all 
Quakers  are  advised  to  refrain.  These  include  the  purchase  of 
tickets,  and  all  insurance  upon  the  same. 

In  transactions  of  this  kind  there  is  always  a  moneyed  stake,  and 
the  issue  is  dependent  upon  chance.  There  is  of  course  the  same 
fascinating  stimulus  as  in  cards  or  dice,  arising  from  the  hope  of 
gain.  The  mind  also  must  be  equally  agitated  between  hope  and 
fear,  and  the  same  state  of  desperation  may  be  produced,  with  other 
fatal  consequences,  in  the  event  of  loss. 

Buj'ing  and  selling  in  the  public  stocks  of  the  kingdom  is  a  prac- 
tice, which,  under  particular  circumstances,  is  discouraged  also. 
Where  any  of  the  members  of  the  Society  buy  into  the  stocks,  under 
under  the  idea  that  they  are  likely  to  obtain  better  security,  or  more 
permanent  advantages, — such  a  transfer  of  their  properties  is  al- 
lowable. But  if  any  were  to  make  a  practice  of  buying  and  selling, 
week  after  week,  upon  speculation  only, — such  a  pi-actice  would 
come  under  the  denomination  of  gaming.  In  this  case,  like  the 
preceding,  it  is  evident  that  money  would  be  the  object  in  view;  that 
the  issue  would  be  hazardous ;  and.  if  the  stake  or  deposit  were  of 
great  importance,  the  tranquility  of  the  mind  might  be  equally  dis- 
turbed, and  many  temporal  sufferings  might  follow. 

The  Societ}'  have  thought  it  right,  upon  the  same  principle,  to  for- 
bid the  custom  of  laying  wagers  upon  any  occasion  whatever,  or  of 
reaping  advantage  from  any  doubtful  event  by  a  previous  agree- 
ment upon  a  moneyed  stake.  This  prohibition,  however,  is  not  on 
record,  like  the  former,  but  is  observed  as  a  traditional  law.  No 
(Quaker  parent  would  suffer  his  child,  nor  Quaker  schoolmaster  the 
children  entrusted  to  his  care,  nor  any  member  another,  to  be  con- 
concerned  in  amusements  of  this  kind  without  a  suitable  reproof 

By  means  of  these  prohibitions,  which  are  enforced  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  discipline,  the  Quakers  have  put  a  stop  to  gaming 
more  effectually  than  others,  but  particular!)^  by  means  of  the  latter: 
for  history  has  shown  us,  that  we  cannot  always  place  a  reliance  on 
a  mere  prohibition  of  any  particular  amusement  or  employment  as  a 
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cui-e  for  gaming  J  because  any  pastime  or  employment,  however  in- 
nocent in  itself,  may  be  made  an  instrument  for  its  designs.  There 
are  few  customs,  however  harmless,  which  avarice  cannot  convert 
into  the  means  of  rapine  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  distress  on  the 
other. 

Many  of  the  games  which  are  now  in  use,  with  such  pernicious  ef- 
fects to  individuals,  were  not  formerly  the  instruments  of  private 
ruin.  Horse-racing  was  originally  instituted  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting a  better  breed  of  horses  for  the  services  of  man.  Upon  this 
principle  it  was  continued.  It  afforded  no  private  emolument  to  any 
individual.  The  bystanders  were  only  spectators.  They  were  not 
interested  in  the  victory.  The  victor  himself  was  remunerated, 
not  with  money,  but  with  crowns  and  garlands, — the  testimonials  of 
public  applause.  But  the  spirit  of  gaming  got  hold  of  the  custom, 
and  turned  it  into  a  private  diversion,  which  was  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  jjrivate  prize. 

Cock-fighting,  as  we  learn  from  ^lian,  was  instituted  by  the 
Athenians,  immediately  after  their  victory  over  the  Persians,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  event,  and  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  the 
youth  of  Greece  in  the  defence  of  their  own  freedom:  and  it  was 
continued  upon  the  same  principle,  or  as  a  public  institution  for  a 
public  good.  But  the  spirit  of  avarice  'seized  it,  as  it  has  done  the 
custom  of  horse-racing,  and  continued  it  for  a  j)rivate  gain. 

Cards,  that  is,  European  cards,  were,  as  all  are  agreed,  of  a  harm- 
less origin.  Charles  the  Sixth,  of  France,  was  particularly  afflicted 
with  the  hypochondriasis.  While  in  this  disordered  state,  one  of  his 
subjects  invented  them,  to  give  variety  of  amusement  to  his  mind. 
From  the  court  they  passed  into  private  families:  and  here  the  same 
avaricious  spirit  fastened  upon  them,  and  with  its  cruel  talons 
clawed  them,  as  it  were,  to  its  own  purposes,  not  caring  how  much 
these  little  instruments  of  cheerfulness  in  human  disease  Avere  con- 
verted into  instruments  for  the  extension  of  human  pain. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  of  gaming  has  seized  upon  these 
different  institutions  and  amusements  of  antiquity,  and  turned  them 
from  their  original  to  new  and  destructive  uses,  so  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  not  seize  upon  others,  which  may  have  been  hith- 
erto innocently  resorted  to,  and  prostitute  them  equally  with  the 
former.  The  mere  prohibition  of  i)articular  amusements,  even  if  it 
could  be  enforced,  would  be  no  certain  cure  for  the  evil.  The  brain 
of  man  is  fertile  enough,  as  fast  as  one  custom  is  prohibited,  to  fix 
upon  another.  And  if  all  the  games  now  in  use  were  forbidden,  it 
would  be  still  fertile  enough  to  invent  others  for  the  same  piirposes. 
The  bird  that  flies  in  the  air,  and  the  snail  that  crawls  upon  the 
ground,  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  gamester;  but  have  been 
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made,  each  of  them,  subservient  to  his  pursuits.  The  wisdom,  there- 
fore, of  the  Quakers,  in  making  it  to  be  considered  as  a  law  of  the 
Society,  that  no  member  is  to  lay  wagers,  or  reap  advantages  from 
any  doubtful  event  by  a  previous  agreement  upon  a  moneyed  stake, 
is  particularly  conspicuous ;  as,  wherever  it  can  be  enforced,  it  must 
be  an  effectual  cure  for  gaming.  For  we  have  no  idea  how  a  man 
can  gratify  his  desire  of  gain  by  means  of  any  of  the  amusements  of 
chance,  if  he  can  make  no  moneyed  arrangements  about  their  issue. 


SECTION    II. 

First  argument  for  the  prohibition  of  cards  and  similar  amusements  by  the 
Quakers  is,  that  they  are  below  the  dignity  of  the  intellect  of  man,  and  of  his 
moral  and  Christian  character — Sentiments  of  Addison  on  this  subject. 

The  reasons,  which  the  Quakers  give  for  the  prohibition  of  cards, 
and  of  amusements  of  a  similar  nature,  to  the  members  of  their  own 
Society,  are  generally  such  as  are  given  by  other  Christians;  though 
they  make  use  of  one  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  word  Amusement  is  proper  to 
characterize  the  employments  of  children;  but  that  the  word  Utility 
is  the  only  proper  one  to  characterize  the  employments  of  men. 

The  first  argument  of  the  Society  on  this  subject  is  of  a  complexion 
similar  to  that  of  the  observation  just  mentioned.  For,  when  they 
consider  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  they  are  of  opinion  that  his 
occupations  should  be  rational;  and  when  they  consider  him  as 
making  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  the}^  expect  that  his 
conduct  should  be  manly,  serious,  and  dignified.  But  all  such 
amusements  as  those  in  question,  if  resorted  to  for  the  filling  up  of 
his  vacant  hours,  they  conceive  to  be  unworthy  of  his  intellect,  and 
to  be  below  the  dignity  of  his  Christian  character. 

They  believe  also,  when  they  consider  man  as  a  moral  being,  that 
it  is  his  duty,  as  it  is  unquestionably  his  interest,  to  aim  at  the 
improvement  of  his  moral  character.  Xow  one  of  the  foundations 
on  which  this  improvement  must  be  raised,  is  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge, however,  is  only  slowly  acquired ;  and  human  life,  or  the  time 
for  the  acquisition  of  it,  is  but  short.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Society,  that  a  person  can  have  much  time 
for  amusements  of  this  sort,  if  he  is  bent  upon  obtaining  that  object 
which  will  be  most  conducive  to  his  true  happiness,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  existence  here. 

Upon  this  first  argument  of  the  Quakers  I  shall  only  obsei^ve,  lest 
it  should  be  thought  singular,  that  sentiments  of  a  similar  import 
are  to  be  found  in  authors  of  a  different  religious  denomination,  and 
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of  acknowledged  judgment  and  merit.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  excel- 
lent chajiters  on  the  proper  employments  of  life,  has  the  following 
observation: — "The  next  method,"  says  he,  "that  I  would  propose 
to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful  and  innocent  diversions.  I  must 
confess  I  think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  con- 
versant in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing 
else  to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether 
any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  I  shall  not 
determine;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the 
best  sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and 
dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what  is 
made  uj)  of  a  few  game-phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  red 
or  black  spots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would  not  a 
man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species  complaining  that  life  is 
short? 


,  SECTION    III. 

Cards,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  generally  used,  produce  an 
excitement  of  the  passions — Historical  anecdotes  of  this  excitement  —  This 
excitement  another  cause  of  their  prohibition  by  the  Quakers,  because  it 
unfits  the  mind,  according  to  their  notions,  for  the  reception  of  religious  im- 
pressions. 

The  Quakers  are  not  so  superstitious  as  to  imagine  that  there  can 
be  any  evil  in  cards,  considered  abstractly  as  cards,  or  in  some  of 
the  other  amusements  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  red  or  the 
black  images  on  their  surfaces  can  neither  pollute  the  fingers  nor  the 
minds  of  those  who  handle  them.  They  may  be  moved  about,  and 
dealt  in  various  ways,  and  no  objectionable  consequence*  may  follow. 
They  may  be  used,  and  this  innocently,  to  construct  the  similitudes 
of  things.  They  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  devices  which 
may  be  productive  of  harmless  mirth.  The  evil  connected  with  them 
will  depend  solely  upon  the  manner  of  their  use.  If  they  are  used 
for  a  trial  of  skill,  and  for  this  purpose  only,  they  will  be  less  dan- 
gerous than  where  they  are  used  for  a  similar  trial  with  a  moneyed 
stake.  In  the  former  case,  however,  they  may  be  made  to  ruffle  the 
temper ;  for,  in  the  very  midst  of  victory,  the  combatant  may  expe- 
rience a  defeat.  In  the  latter  case,  the  loss  of  victory  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  pecuniary  loss;  and  two  causes,  instead  of  one,  of  the 
excitement  of  the  jDassions  will  operate  at  once  upon  the  mind. 

It  seldom  happens,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  either  that 
children,  or  that  more  mature  persons,  are  satisfied  with  amuse- 
ments of  this  kind,  so  as  to  use  them  simply  as  trials  of  their  skill. 
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A  moneyed  stake  is  usually  proposed  as  the  object  to  be  obtained. 
This  general  attachment  of  a  moneyed  victory  to  cards  is  frequently 
jn-oductive  of  evil.  It  often  generates  improper  feelings.  It  gives 
birth  to  uneasiness  and  impatience  while  the  contest  is  in  doubt, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  anger  and  resentment  when  it  is  over. 

But  the  passions,  which  are  thus  excited  among  youth,  are  excited 
also,  but  worked  up  to  gi-eater  mischief,  where  grown-up  persons 
follow  these  amusements  imprudently,  than  where  children  are  con- 
cerned. For  though  avarice,  and  impatience,  and  anger,  are  called 
forth  among  children,  they  subside  sooner.  A  boy,  though  he  loses 
his  all  when  he  loses  his  stake,  suffers  nothing  from  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing impaired  the  means  of  his  future  comfort  and  independence. 
His  next  week's  allowance,  or  the  next  little  gift,  will  set  him  right 
again.  But  when  a  grown-up  person,  who  is  settled  in  the  world,  f.^ 
led  on  by  these  fascinating  amusements  so  as  to  lose  that  which 
would  be  of  importance  to  his  present  comfort,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  happiness  of  his  future  life,  the  case  is  materially  altered. 
The  same  passions,  which  harass  the  one,  will  harass  the  other;  but 
the  effects  will  be  widelj^  different.  I  have  been  told  that  persons 
have  been  so  agitated  before  the  playing  of  the  oard  that  was  to 
decide  their  destiny,  that  large  drops  of  sweat  have  fallen  from  their 
faces,  though  they  were  under  no  bodily  exertions.  Xow  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  their  minds  when  the  card  in  question 
proved  decisive  of  their  loss?  Eeason  must  unquestionably  have 
fled :  and  it  must  have  been  succeeded  instantly  either  by  fury  or 
despair.  It  would  not  have  been  at  all  wonderful,  if  persons  in  such 
a  state  had  lost  their  senses ;  or  if,  unable  to  contain  themselves, 
they  had  immediately  vented  their  enraged  feelings  either  upon 
themselves,  or  upon  others  who  were  the  authors  or  the  spectator.^ 
of  their  loss. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recoui'se  to  the  theory  of  the  human 
mind,  to  anticipate  the  consequences  that  would  be  likely  to  result 
to  grown-up  persons  from  such  an  extreme  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions. jHistoiy  has  given  a  melancholy  picture  of  these,  as  they 
have  been  observable  among  different  nations  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  played  to  such  des- 
peration, that,  when  they  had  lost  every  thing  else,  they  staked  their 
personal  liberty;  and,  in  the  event  of  bad  fortune,  became  the  slaves 
of  the  winner. 

D'Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing account: — "Dice,"  says  he,  "and  that  little  pugnacious  animal 
the  cock,  are  the  chief  instruments  employed  by  the  numerous  nations 
of  the  East,  to  agitate  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes  ;  to  which 
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the  Chinese,  who  are  desperate  gamesters,  add  the  use  of  cards. 
AVhen  all  other  property  is  played  away,  the  Asiatic  gambler  does 
not  scruple  to  stake  his  wife  or  his  child  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  or  on  the 
strength  and  courage  of  a  martial  bird.  If  still  unsuccessful,  the 
last  venture  is  himself. — 

"In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  cock-fighting  is  carried  to  a  great 
height.  The  Sumatrans  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  dice.  A  strong 
spirit  of  play  characterizes  a  Malayan.  After  having  resigned  eve- 
rything to  the  good  fortune  of  the  winner,  he  is  reduced  to  a  horrid 
state  of  desperation.  He  then  loosens  a  certain  lock  of  hair,  which 
indicates  war  and  destruction  to  all  he  meets.  He  intoxicates  him- 
self with  opium,  and,  working  himself  up  to  a  fit  of  phrensy,  he  bites 
and  kills  every  one  who  comes  in  his  way.  But  as  soon  as  ever  this 
lock  is  seen  flowing,  it  is  lawful  to  fire  at  the  person,  and  to  destroy 
him  as  soon  as  possible. — 

"  To  discharge  their  gambling  debts,  the  Siamese  sell  their  posses- 
sions, their  families,  and  at  length  themselves.  The  Chinese  play 
night  and  day,  till  they  have  lost  all  they  are  worth,  and  then  they 
usually  go  and  hang  themselves.  In  the  newly-discovered  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  they  venture  even  their  hatchets,  which  they  hold 
as  invaluable  acquisitions,  on  running-matches.  We  saw  a  man,  says 
Cook  in  his  last  Voyage,  beating  his  breast  and  tearing  his  hair  in 
the  violence  of  rage,  for  having  lost  three. hatchets  at  one  of  these 
races,  and  Avhich  he  had  ijurchased  with  nearly  half  of  his  property." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  our  own  country  for  a  con- 
firmation of  these  evils.  Civilized  as  we  are  beyond  all  the  people 
that  have  been  mentioned,  and  living  where  the  Christian  religion 
is  professed,  we  have  the  misfortune  to  see  our  own  countrymen 
engaging  in  similar  pursuits,  and  equally  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  equally  to  their  own  ruin.  They 
cannot,  it  is  true,  stake  their  personal  liberty,  because  they  can 
neither  sell  themselves,  nor  be  held  as  slaves.  But  we  see  them 
staking  their  comfort,  and  all  their  prospects  in  life.  We  see  them 
driven  into  a  multitude  of  crimes.  We  see  them  suffering  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  How  often  has  duelling,  with  all  its  horrible  eflFects,  been 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  gaming!  How  many  suicides  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source  !  How  many  persons  in  consequence  of 
a  violation  of  the  laws,  occasioned  solely  by  gaming,  have  come  to 
an  ignominious  and  untimely  end  ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  gaming,  wherever  it  has  been  practiced  to 
excess,  whether  by  cards,  or  by  dice,  or  by  other  instruments,  or 
whether  among  nations  civilized  or  barbarous,  or  whether  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  has  been  accompanied  with  the  most  violent  excite- 
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ment  of  the  passions,  so  as  to  drive  its  votaries  to  desperation,  and 
to  ruin  their  morality  and  their  happiness. 

It  is  upon  this  excitement  of  the  passions,  which  must  have  risen 
to  a  furious  height,  before  such  desperate  actions  as  those  which  have 
been  specified  could  have  commenced,  that  the  Quakers  have  founded 
their  second  argument  for  the  prohibition  of  games  of  chance,  or  of 
any  amusement  or  transaction  connected  with  a  moneyed  stake.  It 
is  one  of  their  principal  tenets,  as  will  be  diffusively  shown  in  a  fu- 
ture volume,  that  the  supreme  Creator  of  the  universe  affords  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  own  spirit,  or  a  certain  emanation  of  the  pure 
principle,  to  all  his  rational  creatures,  for  the  regulation  of  their 
spiritual  concerns.  They  believe,  therefore,  that  stillness  and  quiet- 
ness, both  of  spirit  and  of  body,  are  necessary  for  them,  as  far  as 
these  can  be  attained.  For  how  can  a  man,  whose  earthly  passions 
are  uppermost,  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive,  or  a  man  of  noisy  and  tur- 
bulent habits  be  in  a  fit  state  to  attend  to,  the  spiritual  admonitions 
of  this  pure  influence?  Hence,  one  of  the  first  points  in  the  educa- 
tion of  this  Society  is.  to  attend  to  the  subjugation  of  the  will;  to  take 
care  that  every  perverse  passion  be  checked;  and  that  the  creature 
be  rendered  calm  and  passive.  Hence,  the  children  belonging  to  it 
are  rebuked  for  all  expressions  of  anger,  as  tending  to  raise  those 
feelings  which  ought  to  be  suppressed.  A  raising  even  of  their 
voice  beyond  due  bounds  is  discouraged,  as  leading  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  minds.  They  are  taught  to  rise  in  the  morning  in 
quietness,  to  go  about  their  ordinary  occupations  with  quietness,  and 
to  retire  in  quietness  to  their  beds.  Educated  in  this  manner,  we 
seldom  see  a  noisy  or  an  irascible  Quaker.  This  kind  of  education  is 
universal  among  true  Quakers.  It  is  adopted  at  home.  It  is  adopted 
in  their  schools.  The  great  and  practical  philanthropist  John  How- 
ard, when  he  was  at  Ackworth,  which  is  the  great  public  school  of 
the  Society,  was  so  struck  with  the  quiet  deportment  of  the  children 
there,  that  he  mentioned  it  with  approbation  in  his  work  on  Laza- 
rettos, and  gave  to  the  public  some  of  its  rules  as  models  for  imitation 
in  other  seminaries. 

But  if  the  Quakers  believe  that  this  pure  principle,  if  attended  to, 
is  an  infallible  guide  to  them  in  their  religious  or  spiritual  concerns ; 
if  they  believe  that  its  influences  are  best  discovered  in  the  quietness 
and  silence  of  their  senses;  if,  moreover,  they  educate  with  a  view  of 
producing  such  a  calm  and  tranquil  state  ;  it  must  bo  obvious  that 
they  can  never  allow,  either  to  their  children,  or  to  those  of  maturer 
years,  the  use  of  any  of  the  games  of  chance,  because  these,  on  ac- 
count Of  their  peculiar  nature,  are  so  productive  of  sudden  fluctua- 
tions of  hope,  and  fear,  and  joy,  and  disappointment,  that  they  are 
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■calculated  more  than  any  other  to  promote  a  turbulerice  of  tlio  hu- 
man passion. 

SECTION    IV. 

Anothier  cause  of  their  prohibition  is,  that,  if  indulged  in,  they  may  produce 
habits  of  gaming — these  habits  alter  the  moral  character — they  occasion  men 
to  become  avaricious;  dishonest;  cruel;  and  disturbers  of  the  order' of  of  na- 
ture— Observations  by  Hartley,  from  his  essay  on  Man. 

Another  reason  why  the  Quakers  do  not  allow  their  members  the 
use  of  cards  and  of  similar  amusements  is,  that,  if  indulged  in,  they 
may  produce  habits  of  gaming;  which,  if  once  formed,  generally  ruin 
the  moral  character. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  cards  that  chance  should  have  the  g4'eate«t- 
share  in  the  productioai  of  victory;  and  there  is,  as  I  have  obsarved 
before,  usually  a  moneyed  stake.  But  where  chance  is  eone^ned, 
neither  victoiy  nor  defeat  can  be  equally  distributed  anK)ng  the. 
combaAtants.  If  a  person  wins,  he  feels  himself  urged  to  proceed. 
The  amusement  also  points  out  to  him  the  possibility  of  a  sudddn  ac- 
quisition of  fortune  without  the  application  of  industry.  If.  helo^es; 
he  does  not  despair.  He  still  perseveres  in  the  contest;  for  the. 
amusement  points  out  to  him  the  possibility  of  repairing-his.  loss.; 
In  short,  there  is  no  end  of  hope  upon  these  occasions.-  It.isalwaj-s 
hovering  about  during  the  contest.  Cards,  therefore,-  and  .a^uuse-, 
ments  of  the  same  nature,  by  holding  up  prospects  of  pecuniary  ac- 
quisitions on  the  one  hand,  and  of  repairing  losses  that  may. 
arise  on  any  occasion  on  the  other,  have  a  direct  tendency  .tQ  pro- 
duce habits  of  gaming.  ■       , 

Now  the  Quakers  consider  these  habits  as  of  all  others  the  most 
pernicious;  for  they  usually  change  the  disposition  of  ii;raanj  and 
ruin  his  moral  character. 

From  bein^  generous -hearted  they  make  him  avaricious.-  The 
covetousness,  too,  which  they  introduce  as  it  were  into  his  nature,  is 
of  a  kind  that  is  more  ordinarily  injurious.  It  brings  disease  upon 
the  body,  as  it  brings  corruption  upon  the  mind.  Habitual  game- 
sters regard  neither  their  own  health  nor  their  own  personal  con- 
venience, but  will  set  up  night  after  night  at  pla}',  though  under 
bodily  indisposition,  if  they  can  grasp  only  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit. 

From  a  just  and  equitable,  they  often  render  hi;n  a  dishonest  per- 
son. Professed  gamesters,  it  is  well  known,  lie  in  wait  for  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  unwary;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
fraudulent  practices  to  secure  them  as  their  prey.  Intoxication  has 
also  been  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose. 
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From  humane  and  merciful,  they  change  him  into  hard-hearted 
and  barbarous.  Habitual  gamesters  have  no  compassion  either  for 
men  or  brutes.  The  former  they  can  ruin  and  leave  destitute,  with- 
out the  sympathy  of  a  tear.  The  latter  they  can  oppress  to  death, 
calculating  the  various  powers  of  their  declining  strength,  and  their 
capability  of  enduring  pain. 

They  convert  him  from  an  orderly  into  a  disorderly  being,  and 
into  a  disturber  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  Professed  game- 
sters sacrifice  everything,  without  distinction,  to  their  wants;  not 
caring  if  the  order  of  nature,  or  if  the  very  ends  of  creation,  be  re- 
versed. They  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  They  force 
animated  nature  into  situations  for  which  it  was  never  destined. 
They  lay  their  hands  upon  things  innocent  and  useful,  and  make 
them  noxious.  They  lay  hold  of  things  barbarous,  and  render  them 
still  more  barbarous  by  their  pollutions. 

Hartley,  in  his  Essay  upon  Man,  has  the  following  observation 
upon  gaming: 

"The  practice  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  and  skill  is  one  of  the 
principal  amusements  of  life ;  and  it  may  be  thought  hard  to  con- 
demn it  as  absolutely  unlawful,  since  there  are  particular  cases  of 
persons,  infirm  in  body  and  mind,  where  it  seems  requisite  to  draw 
them  out  of  themselves  by  a  variety  of  ideas  and  ends  in  view,  which 
gently  engage  the  attention.  But  this  reason  takes  place  in  very 
few  instances.  The  general  motives  to  play  are  avarice,  joined  with 
a  fraudulent  intention  explicit  or  implicit,  ostentation  of  skill,  and 
spleen,  through  the  want  of  some  serious  useful  occupation.  And  as 
this  practice  arises  from  such  corrujjt  sources,  so  it  has  a  tendency- 
to  increase  them ;  and  indeed  may  be  considered  as  an  express  method  ■ 
of  begetting  and  inculcating  self-interest,  ill-will,  env}',  and  the 
like.  For,  by  gaming,  a  man  learns  to  pursue  his  own  interest 
solely  and  explicitly,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  loss  of  others  as  his  own- 
gain,  grieve  at  their  gain  as  his  own  loss;  thus  entirely  reversing  the 
order  established  by  Providence  for  social  creatures.'' 


CHAPTER   III. 

SECTION  I. 


Music  forbidden — General  apology  for  the  Quakers  on  account  qf  their  prohibi- 
tion of  so  delightful  a  science — Music  particularly  abused  at  the  present  day 
— wherein  this  abuse  consists — present  use  of  it  almost  inseparable  from  this 
abuse. 

Plato,  when  he  formed  what  he  called  his  pure  republic,  would 
not  allow  music  to  have  any  place  in  it.     George  Fox,  and  his  follow- 
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ers,  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  admitted  in  a  system  of 
pure  Christianity.  The  modern  Quakers  have  not  differed  from 
their  predecessors  on  this  subject ;  and  therefore  music  is  under- 
stood to  be  prohibited  throughout  the  society  at  the  present  day. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  strange,  that  there  should  be  found  people 
who  object  to  an  art,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  productive  of 
HO  much  pleasurable  feeling,  and  which,  if  it  be  estimated  either  by 
the  extent  or  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  is  gaining  reputation  in 
the  world.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  '"all  that  glitters  is  not 
gold."  So  neither  is  all  that  pleases  the  ear  perfectly  salubrious  to 
the  mind.  There  are  few  customs,  against  which  some  arguments 
or  other  may  not  be  advanced ;  few,  in  short,  which  man  has  not 
perverted,  and  where  the  use  has  not  become  in  an  undue  measure 
connected  with  the  abuse. 

Providence  gave  originally  to  man  a  beautiful  and  a  perfect  world. 
He  filled  it  with  things  necessary,  and  things  delightful :  and  yet 
man  has  often  turned  these  from  their  true  and  original  design. 
The  very  wood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  he  has  cut  down,  and  the 
very  stone  and  metal  in  its  bowels  he  has  hewn  and  cast,  and  con- 
verted into  a  graven  image,  and  worshiped  in  the  place  of  his  benef- 
icent Creator.  The  food,  which  has  been  given  him  for  his  nourish- 
ment, he  has  frequently  converted  by  his  intemperance  into  the 
means  of  injuring  his  health.  The  wine,  that  was  designed  to  make 
his  heart  glad  on  reasonable  and  necessary  occasions,  he  has  used 
often  to  the  stupefaction  of  his  senses  and  the  degradation  of  his 
moral  character.  The  very  raiment,  which  has  been  afforded  him 
for  his  body,  he  has  abused  also,  so  that  it  has  frequently  become  a 
source  for  the  excitement  of  his  pride. 

Just  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is,  with  music  at  the  present  day. 

Music  acts  upon  our  senses,  and  may  be  made  productive  of  a  kind 
of  natural  delight.  For  in  the  same  manner  as  we  receive  through 
the  organ  of  the  eye  a  kind  of  involuntary  pleasure  when  we  look  at 
beautiful  arrangements,  or  combinations,  or  proportions,  in  nature, 
and  the  pleasure  may  be  said  to  be  natural,  so  the  pleasure  is  neither 
less,  nor  less  involuntary,  nor  less  natural,which  we  receive  through 
the  organ  of  the  car  from  a  combination  of  sounds,  flowing  in  mu- 
sical progression. 

The  latter  pleasure,  as  it  seems  natural,  so,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, it  seems  innocent.  The  first  tendency  of  music  (I  mean  of 
instrumental)  is  to  calm  and  tranquillize  the  passions.  The  ideas 
which  it  excites  are  of  the  pleasant,  benevolent,  and  social  kind.  It 
leads  occasionally  to  joy,  to  grief,  to  tenderness,  to  sympathy;  but 
never  to  malevolence,  ingratitude,  anger,  cruelty,  or  revenge  :  for  no 
combination  of  musical  sounds  can  be  invented,  by  which  the  latter 
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passions  can  be  excited  in  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of  the 
human  voice. 

But  notwithstanding  that  music  may  thus  be  made  the  means  both 
of  innocent  and  pleasurable  feeling,  yet  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
man,  as  in  other  cases,  to  abuse  it,  and  never  probably  more  than  in 
the  present  age.  For  the  use  of  it,  as  it  is  at  present  taught,  is  al- 
most inseparable  from  its  abuse.  Music  has  been  so  generally  cul- 
tivated, and  to  such  perfection,  that  it  now  ceases  to  delight  the  ear 
unless  it  comes  from  the  fingers  of  the  proficient.  But  great  profi- 
ciency cannot  be  attained  in  this  science  without  great  sacrifices  of 
time.  If  young  females  are  to  be  brought  up  to  it  rather  as  to  a  pro- 
fession than  introduced  to  it  as  a  source  of  occasional  innocent  re- 
creation, or  if  their  education  is  thought  most  perfect  where  their 
musical  attainments  are  the  highest,  not  only  hours,  but  even  years, 
must  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit.  Such  a  devotion  to  this  one  object 
must,  it  is  obvious,  leave  less  time  than  is  proper  for  others  that  are 
more  important.  The  kn^awledge  of  domestic  occupations,  and  the 
various  sorts  of  knowledge  acquired  by  reading,  must  be  abridged,  in 
proportion  as  this  science  is  cultivated  to  professional  precision.  And 
hence,  independently  of  any  arguments  which  the  Quakers  may  ad- 
vance against  it,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  sober  world  to  be 
chargeable  with  a  criminal  waste  of  time.  And  this  waste  of  time 
is  the  more  to  be  dejjrecated,  because  it  frequently  happens  that, 
when  young  females  marry,  music  is  thrown  aside,  after  all  the 
years  that  have  been  spent  in  its  acquisition,  as  an  employment 
either  then  unnecessary,  or  as  an  employment  which,  amidst  the 
new  cares  of  a  family,  they  have  not  leisure  to  follow. 

Another  serious  charge  may  be  advanced  against  music,  as  it  is 
practised  at  the  present  day.  Great  proficiency,  without  which 
music  now  ceases  to  be  delightful,  cannot,  as  I  have  just  observed,  be 
made  without  great  application,  or  the  application  of  some  years. 
Now  all  this  long  application  is  of  a  sedentary  nature,  But  all 
occupations  of  a  sedentary  nature  are  injurious  to  the  human  consti- 
tution, and  weaken  and  disorder  it  in  time.  But  in  proportion  as 
the  body  is  thus  weakened  by  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, it  is  weakened  again  by  the  enervating  powers  of  the  art. 
Thus  the  nervous  system  is  acted  upon  by  two  enemies  at  once;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  long  education,  necessary  for  this  science,  the 
different  disorders  of  hysteria  are  produced.  Hence  the  females  of 
the  present  age,  amongst  whom  this  art  has  been  cultivated  to  ex- 
cess, are  generally  found  to  have  a  weak  and  languid  constitution, 
and  to  be  disqualified  more  than  others  from  becoming  healthy 
wives,  or  healthy  mothers,  or  the  parents  of  a  healthy  progeny. 
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SECTION    II. 


Instrumental  music  forbidden — Quakers  cannot  learn  it  on  the  motives  of  tlic 
world — It  is  not  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character — 
affords  no  solid  ground  of  comfort;  nor  of  true  elevation  of  mind — A  sensual 
gratification — Eemarks  of  Cowper — And,  if  encouraged,  would  interfere  witli 
the  duty,  recommended  by  the  Quakers,  of  frequent  religious  retirement. 

The  reader  must  always  bear  it  in  his  mind,  if  the  Quakers  should 
differ  from  him  on  any  particular  subject,  that  they  set  themselves 
apart  as  a  Christian  community,  aiming  at  Christian  perfection;  that 
it  is  their  wish  to  educate  their  children,  not  as  moralists  or  as  phi- 
losophers, but  as  Christians;  and  that  therefore,  in  determining  the 
propriety  of  a  practice,  they  will  frequently  judge  of  it  by  an  esti- 
mate very  different  from  that  of  the  world. 

The  members  of  this  Society  do  not  den}'  that  instrumental  music 
is  capable  of  exciting  delight.  They  are  not  insensible  either  of  its 
power  or  of  its  charms.  They  throw  no  imputation  on  its  innocence, 
when  viewed  abstractly  by  itself  But  they  do  not  see  anything  in 
it  sufficiently  useful  to  make  it  an  object  of  education,  or  so  useful  as 
to  counterbalance  other  considerations  which  make  for  its  disuse. 

The  Quakers  would  think  it  wrong  to  indulge  in  their  families 
tl*e  usual  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  this  science.  Self-gratifica- 
tion without  any  object  of  usefulness,  which  is  one  of  them,  and 
reputation  in  the  world,  which  is  the  other,  are  considered  as  not  al- 
lowable in  the  Christian  system.  Add  to  which,  that  where  there  is 
a  desire  for  such  reputation,  an  emulative  disposition  is  generally 
cherished,  and  envy  and  vain-glory  are  often  excited  in  the  pursuit. 

They  are  of  opinion  also,  that  the  learning  of  this  art  does  not 
tend  to  promote  the  most  important  object  of  education, — the  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  When  a  person  is  taught  the  use  of  letters, 
he  is  put  into  the  way  of  acquiring  natural,  historical,  religious,  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  course  of  improving  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character.  But  music  has  no  pretensions,  they 
conceive,  to  the  production  of  such  an  end.  Polybius,  indeed,  relates 
that  he  could  give  no  solid  reason  why  one  tribe  of  the  Arcadians 
should  have  been  so  civilized,  and  the  other  so  barbarous,  but  that 
the  former  were  fond,  and  that  the  latter  were  ignorant,  of  music. 
But  the  Quakers  would  argue,  that  if  music  had  any  effect  in  the 
civilization,  this  effect  would  be  seen  in  the  manners,  and  not  in  the 
morals,  of  mankind.  Musical  Italians  are  esteemed  a  soft  and  effemi- 
nate, but  they  are  generally  reputed  a  depraved,  people.  Music,  in 
short,  though  it  breathes  soft  influences,  cannot  yet  breathe  morality 
into  the  mind.     It  may  do  to  soften  savages;  but  a  Christian  com- 
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inunitj',  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  can  admit  of  no  better  civil- 
ization than  that,  which  the  sjiirit  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  an 
observance  of  the  pure  precepts  of  Christianity,  can  produce. 

Music,  again,  does  not  appear  to  the  members  of  this  Society  to  be 
the  foundation  of  any  solid  comfort  in  life.  It  may  give  spirits  for 
the  moment,  as  strong  liquor  does;  but,  when  the  effect  of  the  liquor 
is  over,  the  spirits  flag,  and  the  mind  is  again  torpid.  It  can  give 
no  solid  encouragement,  nor  hope,  nor  prospects.  It  can  afford  no 
anchorage-ground  which  shall  hold  the  mind  in  a  storm.  The  early 
Christians,  imprisoned,  beaten,  and  persecuted  even  to  death,  would 
have  had  but  poor  consolation,  if  they  had  not  had  a  better  friend 
than  music  to  rely  upon  in  the  hour  of  their  distress.  And  here,  I 
think,  the  Quakers  would  particularly  condemn  music,  if  they  thought 
it  could  be  resorted  to  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
then  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  mind  from  its  true  and  only 
support. 

Music,  again,  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be  jjroductive  of  elevated 
thoughts;  that  is,  of  such  thoughts  as  raise  the  mind  to  sublime  and 
spiritual  things,  abstracted  from  the  inclinations,  the  temper,  and  ths 
prejudices  of  the  world.  The  most  melodious  sounds,  that  human 
instruments  can  make,  are  from  the  earth,  earthy.  But  nothing  can 
rise  higher  than  its  own  origin.  All  true  elevation,  therefore,  can 
only  come,  in  the  oj^inion  of  the  Quakers,  from  the  divine  source. 

The  Quakers,  therefore,  seeing  no  moral  utility  in  music,  cannot 
make  it  a  part  of  their  education.  But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions, of  a  different  nature,  which  influence  them  the  same  way. 

Music,  in  the  fii-st  place,  is  esteemed  a  sensual  gratification.  Even 
those,  who  run  after  sacred  music,  never  consider  themselves  as  go- 
ing to  a  place  of  devotion,  but  where,  in  full  concert,  they  may  hear 
the  performance  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  art.  This  attention  to 
religious  compositions  for  the  sake  of  the  music  has  been  noticed  by 
one  of  our  best  poets. 


'and  ten  thousand  sit, 


Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song. 
Commemoration  mad,  content  to  hear, 
O  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power, 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake!" 

COWPER. 

But  the  Quakers  believe  that  all  sensual  desires  should  be  held  in 
due  subordination  to  the  pure  principle;  or  that  sensual  pleasures 
should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as  being  opposed  to  those 
spiritual  feelings,  which  constitute  the  only  perfect  enjoyment  of  a 
Christian, 
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Music,  again,  if  it  were  encouraged  in  the  Society,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  depriving  those  of  maturer  years  of  hours  of  comfort, 
which  they  now  frequently  enjoy,  in  the  service  of  religion.  Eetire- 
ment  is  considered  by  the  Quakers  as  a  Christian  duty.  The  mem- 
loers,  therefore,  of  this  Societj'  are  expected  to  wait  in  silence,  not 
only  in  their  places  of  worship,  but  occasionally  in  their  families,  or 
'in  their  private  chambers,  in  the  intervals  of  their  daily  occupations, 
that,  in  stillness  of  heart  and  in  freedom  from  the  active  contrivance 
of  their  own  wills,  they  may  acquire  both  directions  and  strength 
ffor  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life.  The  Quakers,  therefore, 
are  of  opinion,  that,  if  instrumental  music  were  admitted  as  a  grati- 
cat'ion  in  leisure  hours,  it  would  take  the  place  of  many  of  these  se- 
rious Tetirements,  and  become  very  injurious  to  their  interests  and 
their  cbaracter  as  Christians. 

SECTION    III. 

Vocal  music  fOTTDidderi — Singing  in  itself  no  more  immoral  than  reading — but  as 
vocal  music  articulates  ideas,  it  may  convey  poison  to  the  mind — Some  ideas 
in  songs  contrary  to  Quaker  notioHs  of  morality,  as  in  hunting  songs;  or  in 
Bacchanalian;  or  in  martial — Youth  make  no  selection;  but  learn  all  that 
fall  in  their  way. 

It  is  an  o'bseTvation  of  Lactantius,  that  "the  pleasures  we  receive 
through  the  organ  of  the  ears  may  be  as  injurious  as  those  we  re- 
ceive through  the  organ  of  the  eyes."  He  does  not,  however,  con- 
sider the  effect  of  instrumental  music  as  much  to  be  regarded,  "be- 
cause sounds,  which  proceed  from  air,  are  soon  gone,  and  they  give 
birth  to  no  sentiment  that  can  be  recorded.  Songs,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  sounds  from  the  voice,  may  have  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  mind." 

The  Quakers,  in  their  .view  of  this  subject,  make  tho  some  dis- 
tinction as  this  ancient  father  of  the  church.  They  have  a  stronger 
objection,  if  it  be  possible,  to  vocal  than  to  instrumental  music, 
Instrumental  music,  though  it  is  considered  to  be  productive  of  sen- 
sual delights,  is  yet  supposed  as  incapable,  on  account  of  its  inability 
to  articulate,  or  its  inability  to  express  complex  ideas,  of  conveying 
either  unjust  or  impure  sentiments  to  the  mind.  Vocal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  capable  of  conveying  to  it  poison  of  this  sort.  For  vocal 
music  consists  of  songs,  or  of  words  musically  expressed  by  the  hu- 
man voice.  But  words  are  the  representatives  of  ideas,  and  as  far  as 
these  ideas  are  pure  or  otherwise,  so  far  may  vocal  music  be  ren- 
dered innocent  or  immoral. 

The  mere  singing,  it  must  be  obvious,  can  be  no  more  immoral 
than  the  reading  of  the  same  song.    Singing  is  but  another  mode  of 
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expressing  it.  The  morality  of  the  action  will  depend  tsf^on  the 
words  which  it  may  contain.  If  the  words  in  a  song  be  pure,  if  the- 
sentiments  in  it  be  just,  and  if  it  be  the  tendency  of  these  to  awaken 
generous  and  virtuous  sympathies,  the  song  will  operate  no  other- 
wise than  a  lesson  of  morality.  And  will  a  lesson  of  morality  be  less, 
serviceable  to  us  because  it  is  dressed  up  in  poetiy,  and  musically 
expressed  by  the  human  voice,  than  when  it  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
prose*?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  in  any  song  be  in 
themselves  unchaste,  if  they  inculcate  false  honor,  if  they  lead  to 
false  of)inions,  if  they  suggest  sentiments  that  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  depraved  feeling, — then  vocal  music,  by  which  these  are 
conveyed  in  pleasing  accents  to  the  ear,  becomes  a  destroyer  of  mor- 
als, and  cannot  therefore  be  encouraged  by  any  who  consider  purity 
of  heart  as  required  by  the  Christian  religion.  Now  the  Quakers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  songs  of  the  Avorld  contain  a  great  deal  of  ob- 
jectionable matter,  in  these  respects ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  be  pro- 
miscuously taken  up  by  children,  who  have  no  power  of  descrimina- 
ting  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  who  generally  lay  hold  of 
all  that  fall  in  their  way,  they  would  form  a  system  of  sentimental 
maxims  very  injurious  in  their  tendency  to  their  moral  character. 

If  we  were  to  take  a  collection  of  songs,  as  published  in  books, 
and  were  to  examine  these,  we  should  find  that  such  a  system  might 
easily  be  formed.  And  if  again  we  were  to  examine  the  sentiments- 
contained  in  many  of  these  by  the  known  sentiments  of  the  Society 
on  the  several  subjects  of  each,  we  should  find  that,  as  a  highly-pro- 
fessing body,  more  objections  would  arise  against  vocal  music  among 
them  than  among  other  people. 

Let  us,  for  example,  just  glance  at  that  class  of  songs,  which  in  the 
collection  would  be  called  Hunting-songs.  In  these,  men  are  invited 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  as  to  pleasures  of  a  superior  kind.  The 
triumphs  over  the  timid  hare  are  celebrated  in  these  with  a  kind  of 
enthusiastic  joy,  and  celebrated  too  as  triumphs  worthy  of  the  char- 
acter of  men.  Glory  is  even  attached  to  these  pursuits.  But  the 
Quakers,  as  it  will  appear  in  a  future  chapter,  endeavor  to  prevent 
their  youth  from  following  any  of  the  diversions  of  the  field.  They 
consider  pleasures  as  placed  on  a  false  foundation,  and  triumjjhs  as 
unmanly  and  inglorious,  which  are  founded  on  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  suff'erings  of  the  brute-creation.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, approve  of  songs  of  this  order,  because  they  consider  them  as 
disseminating  sentiments  that  are  both  unreasonable  and  cruel. 

*  The  Quakers,  however,  think  that,  even  in  this  case,  the  nioral  lesson  may  be 
better  conveyed,  without  the  music  of  the  voice,  as  singing  it  is  apt  to  produce  a 
volatile  or  frivolous  spirit,  which  detracts  from  the  serious  impression  of  the  sen- 
timent. 
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Let  us  now  go  to  another  class,  which  may  be  found  in  the  same 
collection  ;  I  mean  the  Bacchanalian.  Men  are  invited  here  to  sacri- 
fice frequently  at  the  shri^ie  of  Bacchus.  Joy,  good-humor,  and  fine 
spirits,  are  promised  to  those  who  pour  out  their  libations  in  a  liberal 
manner.  An  excessive  use  of  wine,  which  injures  the  constitution 
and  stupefies  the  faculties,  instead  of  being  censured  in  these  songs, 
is  sometimes  recommended  in  them,  as  giving  to  nature  that  occa- 
sional stimulus  which  is  deemed  necessary  for  health.  Poets,  too,  in 
their  songs,  have  considered  the  day  as  made  only  for  vulgar  souls, 
but  the  night  for  the  nobler  sort  of  j^eople,  that  they  may  the  better 
pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle.  Others  have  gone  so  far  in  their 
songs  as  to  promise  long  life  as  a  consequence  of  drinking;  while 
others,  who  confess  that  human  life  may  be  shortened  by  such  means, 
take  care  to  throw  out,  that,  as  a  man's  life  thus  becomes  proj3ortion- 
ably  abridged,  it  is  rendered  proportionably  a  merry  one.  Now  the 
Quakers  are  so  particularly  careful  with  respect  to  the  use  of  wine 
and  spiritous  liquors,  that  the  Society  are  annually  and  publicly  ad- 
monished to  beware  of  excess.  The  Members  of  it  are  discouraged 
from  going  even  to  inns,  but  for  the  purposes  of  business  and  re- 
freshment; and  are  admonished  to  take  care  that  they  stay  there  no 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  such  purposes.  The  Quakers,  therefore, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  approve  of  any  of  the  songs  of  this  class,  as 
far  as  they  recommend  or  promote  drunkenness.  And  they  cannot 
but  consider  them  as  containing  sentiments  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  their  children. 

But  let  us  examine  another  class  of  songs,  that  may  be  found  in 
the  same  collection.  These  may  be  denominated  the  Martial.  Now 
what  is  the  tenor  of  these  songs?  The  authors  celebrate  victories. 
They  endeavor,  regardless  of  the  question,  whether  their  own  cause 
be  a  right  or  a  wrong  one,  to  excite  joy  at  the  events.  It  is  their 
aim,  frequently  to  rouse  the  soul  to  the  performance  of  martial  exploits, 
as  to  exploits  the  fullest  of  human  glory.  Thej'  frequently  threaten 
enemies  with  new  chastisements  and  new  victories,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  revenge.  But  the  Quakers  consider  all  wars,  whether  of- 
fensive or  defensive,  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  cannot  contemplate  scenes  of  victory  but  with  the  eye  of  pity 
and  the  the  tear  of  compassion  for  the  suffering  of  their  fellow  crear 
tures,  whether  countrymen  or  enemies,  and  for  the  devastation  of  the 
human  race.  They  allow  no  glory  to  attach,  nor  do  they  give  any- 
thing like  an  honorable  reputation,  to  the  Alexanders,  the  Ceesars, 
or  to  heroes  either  of  ancient  or  modern  date.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  approve  of  songs  of  this  class,  because  thej^  conceive  them 
to  inculcate  sentiments  totally  contrary  to  the  mild  and  peaceful 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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Kwe  -were  to  examine  the  collection  further,  we  might  pick  out  other 
songs,  which  might  be  reckoned  of  the  class  of  the  Impure.  Among 
these  would  he  found  ideas  so  indelicate,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
gloss  which  wit  and  humor  had  put  over  them,  the  chaste  ear  could 
not  but  be  offended  by  their  recital.  It  must  be  obvious,  in  this  case 
also,  that  not  only  the  Quakers,  but  all  persons  filling  the  stations  of 
parents,  would  be  sorry  if  their  children  were  to  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  these. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  upon  this  subject.  For  the 
reader  must  be  aware  that,  while  the  Quakers  hold  such  sentiments, 
they  can  never  patronize  such  songs;  and  that  if  they,  who  are 
taught  or  allowed  to  sing,  generally  lay  hold  of  all  the  songs  that 
come  into  their  way,  that  is,  promiscuously  and  without  selection,  the 
Quakers  will  have  a  strong  ground,  as  a  Christian  society,  or  as  a 
society  who  hold  it  necessary  to  be  watchful  over  their  words  as  well 
as  their  actions,  for  the  rejection  of  vocal  music. 

SECTION    lY. 

The  preceding  are  the  arguments  of  the  early  Quakers — Xew  state  of  music  has 
produced  new  ones — Instrumental  now  censurable  for  a  waste  of  time — for 
leading  into  company — for  its  connection  with  vocal. 

The  arguments-  which  have  hitherto  appeared  against  the  admis- 
sion of  music  into  education,  are  those  Avhich  were  nearly  coffival 
with  the  Society  itself  The  incapability  of  music  to  answer  moral 
ends;  the  sensuality  of  the  gratification ;  the  impediments  it  might 
throw  in  the  way  of  religious  retirement;  the  impurity  it  might 
convey  to  the  mind ;  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  early  Quakers. 
JMusic  at  that  time  was  principall}'  in  the  hands  of  those  who  made 
a  livelihood  of  the  art.  They,  who  followed  it  as  an  accomplishment 
or  as  a  recreation,  were  few.  and  these  followed  it  with  moderation. 
But  since  those  days  its  progress  has  been  immense.  It  has  traversed 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  has  got  into  almost  all  the  families  of  rank 
and  fortune.  Many  of  the  middle  classes,  in  imitation  of  the  higher, 
have  received  it.  And  as  it  has  undergone  a  revolution  in  the  extent, 
so  it  has  undergone  another  in  the  object,  of  its  practice.  It  is  learnt 
now,  not  as  a  source  of  occasional  recreation,  but  as  a  complicated 
science,  where  perfection  is  insisted  upon  to  make  it  worthy  of  jiur- 
suit.  In  this  new  state,  therefore,  of  music,  new  arguments  have 
arisen  on  the  part  of  the  Quakers,  which  I  shall  now  concisely 
explain. 

The  Quakers,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  opinion  that  the  learning  of 
music,  as  it  is  now  learnt,  cannot  be  admitted  by  them  as  a  Christian 
society,  because,  proficiency  being  now  the  object  of  it,  as  has  been 
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before  observed,  it  would  keep  them  longer  employed  than  is  con- 
sistent with  people  who  are  commanded  to  redeem  their  time. 

They  believe  also  that  music,  in  its  present  state,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  lead  into  the  company  of  the  world.  In  former  times, 
when  music  was  followed  with  moderation,  it  was  esteemed  as  a  com- 
panion or  as  a  friend.  It  afforded  relaxation  after  fatigue,  and  amuse- 
ment in  solitary  hours.  It  drcAV  a  young  person  to  his  home,  and 
hindered  him  from  following  many  of  the  idle  diversions  of  the  times. 
But  now,  or  since  it  has  been  practised  with  a  new  object,  it  pro- 
duces a  different  effect.  It  leads  into  company.  It  leads  to  trials  of 
skill.  It  leads  to  the  making  up  of  festive  parties.  It  leads,  for  its 
own  gratification,  to  the  various  places  of  public  resort.  Now  this 
tendency  of  leading  into  public  is  considered  by  the  Quakers  as  a 
tendency,  which  threatens  the  dissolution  of  their  Society.  For  they 
have  many  customs  to  keep  up,  which  are  quite  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  world.  The  former  appear  to  be  steep  and  difficult  as 
common  paths ;  those  of  the  world  to  be  smooth  and  easy.  The 
natural  inclination  of  youth,  more  prone  to  self-gratification  than  to 
self-denial,  would  prefer  to  walk  in  the  latter;  and  the  influence  of 
fashion  would  point  to  the  same  choice.  The  liberty,  too,  which  is 
allowed  in  the  one  case,  seems  more  agreeable  than  the  discipline 
imposed  in  the  other.  Hence  it  has  been  found,  that,  in  proportion 
as  young  Quakers  mix  with  the  world,  they  generally  imbibe  its 
spirit,  and  weaken  themselves  as  members  of  their  own  body. 

They  have  an  objection,  again,  to  the  learning  of  instrumental 
music  on  account  of  its  almost  inseparable  connexion  with  vocal ;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  leads  often  to  the  impurity,  which  the  latter 
has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  conveying  to  the  mind. 

This  connexion  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  circumstance,  that 
those  who  learn  to  play  generally  learn  to  sing,  as  from  another  con- 
sideration. Musical  peoj)le,  who  have  acquired  skill  and  taste,  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  every  new  musical  publication,  as  it  comes  out. 
This  desire  is  produced  where  there  is  an  aim  at  perfection  in  this 
science.  The  professed  novel-reader,  we  know,  waits  with  impa- 
tience for  a  new  novel.  The  politician  discovers  anxiety  for  his 
morning-paper.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  musical  amateur  with  respect 
to  a  new  tune.  Now  though  many  of  the  new  compositions  come  out 
for  instrumental  music  onl}^,  yet  others  come  out  entirely  as  vocal. 
These  consist  of  songs  sung  at  our  theatres,  or  at  our  public  gardens, 
or  at  our  other  places  of  public  resort;  and  are  afterwards  printed 
with  their  music  and  ex^Dosed  to  sale.  The  words,  therefore,  of  these 
songs,  as  well  as  the  music  that  is  attached  to  them,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  amateur.  Now  as  such  songs  are  not  always 
chaste  or  delicate,  and  as  they  frequently  contain  such  sentiments  as 
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I  have  shown  the  Quakers  to  disapprove,  the  young  miisician,  if  of 
this  Society,  might  have  his  modesty  frequently  put  to  the  blush,  or 
his  delicacy  frequently  wounded,  or  his  morality  often  broken  in 
ujDon,  by  their  perusal.  Hence,  though  instrumental  music  might 
have  no  immoral  tendency  in  itself,  the  Quakers  have  rejected  it, 
among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  its  almost  inseparable  connexion 
with  vocal. 

SECTION   V. 

Objections  anticipated,  that,  though  the  arguments  used  by  the  Quakers  la  the 
preceding  chapters  are  generally  fair  and  positive,  yet  an  exceptionable  one 
seems  to  have  been  introduced,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  inculcated,  that  the 
use  of  a  thing  ought  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  its  abuse — Explanation 
of  the  distinction  made  by  the  Quakers  in  the  use  of  this  argument. 

I  purpose  to  stop  for  a  while,  and  to  make  a  distinction,  which 
may  now  become  necessary,  with  resj)ect  to  the  use  of  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  Quaker-principle  of  argument,  before  I  proceed  to  a  aew 
subject. 

It  may  have  been  observed  by  some  of  my  readers,  that,  though 
the  Quakers  have  adduced  arguments  which  may  be  considered  aa 
fair  and  positive  on  the  subjects  which  have  come  before  us,  yet  they 
appear  to  have  advanced  one,  which  is  no  other  than  that  of  con- 
demning the  use  of  a  thing  on  account  of  its  abuse.  Now  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  it  will  be  said,  has  been  exploded  by  logicians,  and  for 
this,  among  other  reasons ;  that,  if  we  were  bound  to  relinquish  cus- 
toms in  consequence  of  it,  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  many 
things  that  are  connected  with  the  comforts,  and  even  with  the  exis- 
tence of  our  lives. 

To  this  observation  I  must  reply,  that  the  Quakers  never  recom- 
mend an  abstinence  from  any  custom  merely  because  the  use  of  it 
may  lead  to  its  abuse. 

Where  a  custom  is  simply  liable  to  abuse,  they  satisfy  themselves 
with  recommending  moderation  in  the  use  of  it. 

But  where  the  abuse  of  a  custom  is  either,  in  the  first  place,  nec- 
essarily, or,  in  the  second,  very  generally  connected  with  the  use 
of  it,  they  commonly  consider  the  omission  of  it  as  morally  wise 
and  prudent.  It  is  in  these  two  cases  only  that  they  apply,  or  that 
they  lay  any  stress  upon,  the  species  of  argument  described. 

This  species  of  argument,  under  these  two  limitations,  they  be- 
lieve to  be  tenable  in  Christian  morals,  and  they  entertain  this  be- 
lief upon  the  following  grounds. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position,  that  the  abuse  of  any  custom, 
which  is  innocent  in  itself,  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  may  become  a 
moral  evil.     And  they  conceive  it  to  become  a  moral  evil  in  the  eye 
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of  Christianity,  when  it  occasions  either  the  destruction  of  the  health 
of  individuals,  or  the  misapiDlication  of  their  time,  or  the  excitement 
of  their  worst  passions,  or  the  loss  of  their  moral  character. 

If,  therefore,  the  use  of  any  custom  be  necessarily  (which  is  the 
first  of  the  two  cases)  connected  with  its  abuse,  and  the  abuse  of  it 
be  the  moral  evil  described,  the  user  or  practiser  cannot  but  incur  a 
certain  degree  of  guilt.  This  first  case  will  comprehend  all  those 
uses  of  things  which  go  under  the  denomination  of  gaming. 

If,  again,  the  use  of  a  custom  be  either  through  the  influence  of 
fashion,  or  its  own  seductive  nature,  or  any  other  cause,  very  gener- 
ally (which  is  the  second  case)  connected  with  its  abuse,  and  the 
abuse  be  also  of  the  nature  supposed,  then  the  user  or  j^ractiser,  if 
the  custom  be  unnecessar}-,  throws  himself  wantonly  into  danger  of 
evil,  contrary  to  the  watchfulness  which  Christianity  enjoins  in 
morals;  and,  if  he  fall,  falls  by  his  own  fault.  This  watchftilness 
against  moral  danger  the  Quakers  conceive  to  be  equally  incumbent 
upon  Christians  as  watchfulness  upon  persons  against  the  common 
dangers  of  life.  If  two-thirds  of  all  the  children,  who  had  ever  gone 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  play,  had  fallen  down  and  been  injured, 
it  would  be  a  necessary  prudence  in  parents  to  prohibit  all  such 
goings  in  future.  So  they  conceive  it  to  be  only  a  necessary  pru- 
dence in  morals  to  prohibit  customs,  where  the  use  of  them  is  very 
generally  connected  with  a  censurable  abuse.  This  case  will  com- 
prehend music,  as  practised  at  the  i)resent  da}-;  because  they  believe 
it  to  be  injurious  to  health,  to  occasion  a  waste  of  time,  to  create  an 
emulative  disf>osition,  and  to  give  an  undue  indulgence  to  sensual 
feelings. 

And  as  the  Quakers  conceive  this  species  of  argument  to  be  tenable 
in  Christian  morals,  so  they  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  the  education  of  youth.  For  grown-up  persons  may  have 
sufficient  judgment  to  distinguish  between  the  use  of  a  thing  and  its 
abuse.  They  may  discern  the  boundaries  of  each,  and  enjoy  the  one 
while  they  avoid  the  other.  But  youth  have  no  such  poAver  of  dis- 
crimination. Like  inexperienced  mariners,  they  know  not  where  to 
look  for  the  deep  and  the  shallow  water;  and,  allured  by  enchanting 
circumstances,  they  may,  like  those  who  are  reported  to  have  been 
enticed  by  the  voices  of  the  fjibulous  syrens,  easily  overlook  the 
danger  that  too  frequently  awaits  them  in  their  course. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECTION   I. 

The  theatre — The  theatre  as  well  as  music  abused — Plays  respectable  in  their  ori- 
gin ;  but  degenerated — Solon,  Plato,  and  the  ancient  moralists,  against  them 
— Particularly  immoral  in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second — For- 
bidden by  George  Fox — Sentiments  of  Archbishop  Tillotson — of  "William 
Law — English  Plays  better  than  formerly;  bat  still  objectionable — Prohibi- 
tion of  George  Fox  continued  by  the  Quakers. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  customs,  which  originated  in  res- 
pectable motives,  and  which  might  have  been  made  productive  of  in- 
nocent pleasure,  should  have  been  so  perverted  in  time,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  them  should  be  considered  as  a  grievance  by  moral  men. 
As  we  have  seen  this  to  be  the  case,  in  some  measure,  with  respect 
to  music,  so  it  is  the  case  with  respect  to  plays. 

Dramatic  compositions  appear  to  have  had  no  reprehensible  origin. 
It  certainly  was  an  object  with  the  authors  of  some  of  the  earliest 
plays  to  combine  the  entertainment  with  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  mind.  Tragedy  was  at  first  simply  a  monody  to  Bacchus.  But 
the  tragedy  of  the  ancients,  from  which  the  modern  is  derived,  did 
not  arise  in  the  world  till  the  dialogue  and  the  chorus  were  intro- 
duced. Now  the  chorus,  as  every  scholar  knows,  was  a  moral  oflSce. 
They  who  filled  it  were  loud  in  their  recommendations  of  justice  and 
temperance.  They  inculcated  a  religious  observance  of  the  laws. 
They  implored  punishment  on  the  abandoned.  They  were  strenu- 
ous in  their  discouragement  of  vice,  and  in  their  promotion  of  virtue. 
This  ofiice,  therefore,  being  coseval  with  tragedy  itself,  preserves  it 
from  the  charge  of  an  immoral  origin. 

Nor  Avas  comedy,  which  took  its  rise  afterwards,  the  result  of 
corrupt  motives.  In  the  most  ancient  comedies  we  find  it  to  have 
been  the  great  object  of  the  writers  to  attack  vice.  If  a  chief  citizen 
had  acted  inconsistently  with  his  character,  he  was  ridiculed  upon 
the  stage.  His  very  name  was  not  concealed  on  the  occasion.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  the  writers  of  dramatic  pieces  were  for- 
bidden to  use  the  names  of  the  persons,  whom  they  proposed  to  cen- 
sure. But  we  find  them  still  adhering  to  the  same  great  object, — the 
exposure  of  vice ;  and  they  painted  the  vicious  character  frequently 
so  well,  that  the  person  was  soon  discovered  by  the  audience,  though 
disguised  by  a  fictitious  name.  When  new  restrictions  were  after- 
wards imposed  upon  the  writers  of  such  pieces,  they  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy.  This  is  that  which  obtains  at  the  present  day. 
It  consisted  of  an  imitation  of  the  manners  of  common  life.     The 
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subject,  the  names,  and  the  characters  belonging  to  it,  were  now  all 
of  them  feigned.  Writers,  however,  retained  their  old  object  of 
laughing  at  folly  and  of  exposing  vice. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  theatre,  as  far  as  tragedy  was  employed, 
inculcated  frequently  as  good  lessons  of  morality  as  heathenism 
could  produce;  and,  as  far  as  comedy  was  concerned,  that  it  became 
often  the  next  remedy,  after  the  more  grave  and  moral  lectures  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  against  the  prevailing  excesses  of  the 
times. 

But  though  the  theatre  professed  to  encourage  virtue  and  to  cen- 
sure vice,  yet  such  a  combination  of  injurious  effects  was  interwoven 
with  the  representations  there,  arising  either  from  the  influence  of 
fiction  upon  morals,  or  from  the  sight  of  the  degradation  of  the 
rational  character  by  buffoonery,  or  from  the  tendency  of  such 
representations  to  produce  levity  and  dissipation,  or  from  various 
other  causes,  that  they,  who  were  the  greatest  lovers  of  virtue  in 
those  days,  and  the  most  solicitous  of  im^jroving  the  moral  condition 
of  man,  began  to  consider  them  as  productive  of  much  more  evil 
than  of  good.  Solon  forewarned  Thespis  that  the  effects  of  such 
plays  as  he  saw  him  act  would  become  in  time  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  mankind ;  and  he  forbade  him  to  act  again.  The  Athenians, 
though  such  performances  were  afterwards  allowed,  would  never 
permit  any  of  their  judges  to  compose  a  comedy.  The  Spartans 
under  Lycurgus,  who  were  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  people  of 
Greece,  would  not  suffer  either  tragedies  or  comedies  to  be  acted  at 
all.  Plato,  as  he  had  banished  music,  so  he  banished  theatrical 
exhibitions  from  his  pure  republic.  Seneca  considered  that  vice 
made  insensible  approaches  by  means  of  the  stage,  and  that  it  stole 
on  the  people  in  the  disguise  of  pleasure.  The  Eomans,  in  their  i^urer 
times,  considered  the  stage  to  be  so  disgraceful,  that  every  Eoman 
was  to  be  degraded  who  became  an  actor;  and  so  pernicious  to 
morals,  that  they  put  it  under  the  power  of  a  censor  to  control  its 
efforts. 

But  the  stage  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  Qua- 
kers first  ajjpeared  in  the  world,  was  in  a  worse  state  than  even  in 
the  Grecian  or  Eoman  times.  If  there  was  ever  a  period  in  any 
country  when  it  was  noted  as  the  school  of  profligate  and  corrupt 
morals,  it  was  in  this  reign.  George  Fox,  therefore,  as  a  Christian 
reformer,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  behind  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers in  a  case  ^where  morality  was  concerned.  Accordingly  we 
find  him  protesting  publicly  against  all  such  spectacles.  In  this 
protest  he  was  joined  by  Eobert  Barclay  and  William  Penn,  two  of 
the  greatest  men  of  those  times,  who  in  their  respective  publications 
attacked   them   with  great  spirit.     These  publications  showed  the 
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sentiments  of  the  Quakers,  as  a  religious  body,  upon  this  subject. 
It  was  understood  that  no  Quaker  could  be  present  at  amusements 
of  this  sort.  And  this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  sentiments  and 
advices  of  several  of  the  most  religious  members,  which  Avere  de- 
livered on  public  occasions.  By  means  of  these  publications  and 
advices  the  subject  was  kept  alive,  till  it  became  at  length  incorpor- 
ated into  the  religious  discipline  of  the  Society.  The  theatre  was 
then  specifically  forbidden;  and  an  inquiry  was  annually  to  be 
made  from  thenceforward,  whether  any  of  the  members  of  it  had 
been  found  violating  the  prohibition. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  George  Fox  entered 
his  protest  against  exhibitions  of  this  sort,  it  must  certainly  be 
confessed  that  an  alteration  has  taken  place  for  the  better  in  the 
constitution  of  our  plays,  and  that  poison  is  not  diffused  into  morals 
by  means  of  them,  to  an  equal  extent,  as  at  that  period.  The 
mischief  has  been  considerably  circumscribed  by  legal  inspection, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  improved  civilization  of  the  times. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  by  any  historical  testimony  we  have,  that  a 
change  has  been  made  which  is  at  all  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  moral  light,  which  has  been  diffused  among  us  since  that  reign. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  was  of  opinion  "that  plays  might  be  so  framed, 
and  they  might  be  governed  by  such  rules,  us  not  only  to  be 
innocently  diverting,  but  instructive  and  useful,  to  put  some  follies 
and  vices  out  of  countenance,  which  could  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
decently  reproved,  nor  so  effectually  exposed  or  corrected  any  other 
way."  And  yet  he  confesses  that  "they  were  so  full  of  profoneness, 
and  that  they  instilled  such  bad  principles  into  the  mind,  in  his  own 
day,  that  the}^  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated  in  any  civilized,  and 
much  less  in  a  Christian  nation."  "William  Law,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  establishment,  who  lived  after  Tillotson,  declared,  in  one  of 
his  publications  on  the  subject  of  the  stage,  that  "you  could  not 
then  see  a  play  in  either  house  but  what  abounded  with  thoughts, 
passages,  and  language,  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion."  From 
the  time  of  William  Law  to  the  present  about  forty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  we  do  not  see,  if  we  consult  the  controversial  writeif? 
on  the  subject  who  live  among  us,  that  the  theatre  has  become  much 
less  objectionable  since  those  days.  Indeed,  if  the  names  only  of 
our  modern  plays  were  to  be  collected  and  published,  they  would 
teach  us  to  augur  very  unfavorably  as  to  the  morality  of  their 
contents.  The  Quakers,  therefore,  as  a  religious  body,  have  seen  no 
reason  why  they  should  differ  in  opinion  from  their  ancestors  on  this 
subject:  and  hence  the  prohibition,  which  began  in  former  times 
with  respect  to  the  theatre,  is  continued  by  them  at  the  present  day. 
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SECTIOxN    II. 

Theatre  forbidden  by  the  Quakers  on  account  of  the  manner  of  the  drama ;  first 
as  it  personates  the  characters  of  others;  secondly,  as  it  professes  to  reform 
vice. 

The  Quakers  have  many  reasons  to  give,  why,  as  a  Society  of 
Christians,  they  cannot  encourage  the  theater  b}'  being  present  at 
any  of  its  exhibitions.  I  shall  not  detail  all  of  them  for  the  reader, 
but  shall  select  such  as  I  think  most  material  to  the  point. 

The  first  class  of  arguments  comprehends  such  as  relate  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Manner  of  the  Drama. 

They  object  to  the  manner  of  the  drama,  or  to  its  fictitious  nature, 
in  consequence  of  which  men  personate  characters  that  are  not  their 
own.  This  personification  they  hold  to  be  injurious  to  the  man  who 
is  compelled  to  practise  it.  Not  that  he  will  partake  of  the  bad 
passions  which  he  personates,  but  that  the  trick  and  trade  of  repre- 
senting, what  he  does  not  feel,  must  make  him  at  all  times  an  actor ; 
and  his  looks,  and  words,  and  actions,  will  be  all  sophisticated. 
And  this  evil  will  be  likely  to  continue  with  him  in  the  various 
changes  of  his  life. 

They  hold  it  also  to  be  contrary  to  the  spk-it  of  Christianity. 
For  men,  who  personate  characters  in  this  way,  exjjress  joy  and 
grief,  when  in  reality  there  may  be  none  of  these  feelings  in  their 
hearts.  They  express  noble  sentiments,  when  their  whole  lives  maj^ 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  meanness,  and  go  often  afterwards 
and  wallow  in  sensual  delights.  They  jiersonate  the  virtuous 
character  to-day,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  that  of  the  rake.  And, 
in  the  the  latter  case,  they  utter  his  profligate  sentiments,  and  speak 
his  profane  language.  Now  Christianity  requires  simj)licity  and 
truth.  It  allows  no  man  to  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not.  And  it 
requires  great  circumspection  of  its  followers  with  respect  to  what 
they  may  utter,  because  it  makes  every  man  accountable  for  his  idle 
words. 

The  Quakers,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cannot,  as  men 
either  professing  Christian  tenets  or  Chi-istian  love,  encourage  others 
to  assume  fiilse  characters,  or  to  personate  those  which  are  not  their 
own*. 

*  Kousseau  condemns  the  stage  upon  the  same  principle.  "It  i.s,"  says  he,  "the 
art  of  dissimulation;  of  assuming  a  foreign  character,  and  of  appearing  dif- 
ferently from  what  a  man  really  is;  of  flying  into  a  passion  without  a  cause,  and 
of  saying  what  he  does  not  think  as  naturally  as  if  he  really  did:  in  a  word,  of 
forgetting  himself,  to  personate  others." 
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They  object  also  to  the  manner  of  the  drama,  even  where  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  school  for  morals.  For  where  it  teaches  morality,  it 
inculcates  rather  the  loose  virtue  of  heathenism  than  the  strict 
though  mild  discipline  of  the  gospel :  and  where  it  attempts  to  ex- 
tirpate vice,  it  does  it  rather  by  making  it  ridiculous,  than  by  ma- 
king men  shun  it  for  the  love  of  virtue.  It  no  where  fixes  the  deep 
Christian  principle,  by  Avhich  men  are  bound  to  avoid  it  as  sin,  but 
places  the  propriety  of  the  dereliction  of  it  rather  upon  the  loss  of 
reputation  among  the  world  than  upon  any  sense  of  religious  duty. 

SECTION   III. 

Theatre  forbidden  on  account  of  the  internal  contents  of  the  drama;  both  of  those 
of  tragedy  and  of  comedy — These  contents  hold  out  false  morals  and  pros- 
pects, and  weaken  the  sinews  of  morality — Observations  of  Lord  Kaimes 
upon  the  subject. 

The  next  class  of  arguments  is  taken  from  the  Internal  Contents  of 
the  Drama. 

The  Quakers  mean  that  dramatic  compositions  generally  contain 
false  sentiments ;  that  is,  such  as  Christianity  would  disapprove ;  that 
of  course  they  hold  out  false  prospects;  that  they  inculcate  false 
morals ;  and  that  they  have  a  tendency,  from  these  and  other  of 
their  internal  contents,  to  promote  dissipation,  and  to  weaken  the 
sinews  of  morality  in  those  who  see  them  represented  upon  the 
stage. 

Tragedy  is  considered  by  the  Quakers  as  a  part  of  the  drama, 
where  the  hero  is  generally  a  warrior,  and  where  a  portion  of  human 
happiness  is  made  to  consist  of  martial  glory.  Hence  it  is  considered 
as  frequently  inculcating  proud  and  lofty  sentiments,  as  cherishing 
a  fierce  and  romantic  spirit,  as  encouraging  rival  enmities,  as  holding 
of  no  impoi'tance  the  bond  of  love  and  union  between  man  and 
man.  Now  as  Christianity  enjoins  humility,  peace,  quietness, 
brotherly  affection,  and  charity,  which  latter  is  not  to  be  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  any  country,  the  Quakers  hold,  as  a  Christian  body, 
that  they  cannot  admit  their  children  to  spectacles  which  have  a 
tendency  to  engender  a  disposition  opposite  to  these. 

Comedy  is  considered  as  holding  out  prospects  and  inculcating 
morals  equally  false  and  hurtful.  In  such  compositions,  for  example, 
a  bad  impression  is  not  uniformly  given  of  a  bad  character. 
Knavery  frequently  accomplishes  its  ends  without  the  merited 
punishment.  Indeed  treachery  and  intrigue  are  often  considered 
but  as  jocose  occurrences.  The  laws  of  modern  honor  are  frequently 
held  out  to  the  spectator  as  laws  that  are  to  influence  in  life.  Yulgar 
expressions,    and    even    swearing,   are   admitted  upon    the    stage. 
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Neither  is  chastity  nor  delicacy  always  consulted  there.  Impure 
allusions  are  frequently  interwoven  into  the  dialogue,  so  that  inno- 
cence cannot  but  often  blush.  Incidents  not  very  favorable  to 
morals  are  sometimes  introduced.  New  dissipated  characters  are 
produced  to  view,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  the  novice  in  dissipa- 
tion is  not  diverted  from  his  new  and  baneful  career,  but  finds  only 
his  scope  of  dissipation  enlarged,  and  a  wider  field  to  range  in.  To 
these  hurtful  views  of  things,  as  arising  from  the  internal  structure, 
are  to  be  added  those  which  arise  from  the  extravagant  love-tales, 
the  ridiculous  intrigues,  and  the  silly  buffoonery,  of  the  compositions 
of  the  stage. 

Now  it  is  impossible,  the  Quakers  contend,  that  these  ingredients, 
which  are  the  component  parts  of  comic  amusements,  should  not 
have  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  mind  that  is  young  and  tender, 
and  susceptible  of  impressions.  If  the  blush,  which  started  upon  the 
cheek  of  a  young  person  on  the  first  hearing  of  an  indecorous  or  pro- 
fane sentiment',  and  continued  for  some  time  to  be  excited  at  repeti- 
tions of  the  same,  should  at  length  be  so  effectually  supjDressed,  that 
the  impudent  language  of  ribaldry  can  revive  it  no  more,  it  is  clear 
that  a  victory  will  have  been  gained  over  his  moral  feelings.  And  if 
he  should  remember  (and  what  is  to  hinder  him  when  the  occur- 
rances  of  the  stage  are  marked  with  strong  action  and  accompanied 
with  impressive  scenery)  the  language,  the  sentiments,  the  incidents, 
the  prospects,  which  dramatic  pieces  have  brought  before  him,  he 
may  combine  these,  as  they  rise  to  memory,  with  his  own  feelings, 
and  incorporate  them  imperceptibly  into  the  habits  and  manners  of 
his  own  life.  Thus  if  vice  be  not  represented  as  odious,  he  may 
lose  his  love  of  virtue.  If  buffoonery  should  be  made  to  please  him, 
he  may  lose  the  dignity  of  his  mind.  Love-tales  may  produce  in 
him  a  romantic  imagination.  Low  characters  may  teach  him  low 
cunning.  If  the  laws  of  honor  strike  him  as  the  laws  of  refined  life, 
he  may  become  a  fashionable  moralist.  If  modes  of  dissipation  strike 
him  as  modes  of  pleasure  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  he  may 
abandon  himself  to  these  and  become  a  rake.  Thus  may  such  rep- 
resentations, in  a  variety  of  ways,  act  upon  the  moral  principle,  and 
make  an  innovation  there  detrimental  to  his  moral  character. 

Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  has  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

"The  licentious  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  among  its  many  dis- 
orders, engendered  a  pest,  the  virulence  of  which  subsists  to  this 
day.  The  English  comedy,  copying  the  manners  of  the  court,  be- 
came abominably  licentious ;  and  continues  so  with  very  little  soft- 
ening.    It  is  there  an  established  rule  to  deck  out  the  chief  charac- 
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tevs  with  every  vice  in  fashion,  however  gross ;  but  as  such  charac- 
ters, if  viewed  in  a  true  light,  would  be  disgustful,  care  is  taken  to 
disguise  their  deformity  under  the  embellishments  of  wit,  sprightli- 
ness,  and  good-humor,  which  in  mixed  company  makes  a  capital  fig- 
ure. It  requires  not  much  thought  to  discover  the  poisonous  in- 
fluence of  such  plays.  A  young  man  of  figure,  emancipated  at  last 
from  the  severity  and  restraint  of  a  college  education,  repairs  to  the 
capital,  disposed  to  every  sort  of  excess.  The  playhouse  becomes 
his  favorite  amusement,  and  he  is  enchanted  with  the  gaiety  and 
splendor  of  the  chief  personages.  The  disgust,  which  vice  gave  him 
at  first,  soon  wears  off,  to  make  way  for  new  notions,  more  liberal,  in 
his  opinion,  by  which  a  sovreign  contemj)t  of  religion,  and  a  de- 
clared war  upon  the  chastity  of  wives,  maids  and  widows,  are  con- 
verted from  being  infamous  vices  to  be  fashionable  virtues.  The  in- 
fection spreads  gradually  through  all  ranks,  and  becomes  universal. 
How  gladly  would  I  listen  to  any  one  who  should  undertake  to 
prove  that  what  I  have  been  describing  is  chimerical !  But  the  dis- 
soluteness of  our  young  men  of  birth  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  its 
reality.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  has  completed  many  a  rake ;  and,  in  the 
Suspicious  Husband,  Eanger,  the  humble  imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has 
had  no  slight  influence  in  spreading  that  character.  What  woman, 
tinctured  with  the  playhouse  morals,  would  not  be  the  sprightly,  the 
witty,  though  dissolute.  Lady  Townley,  rather  than  the  cold,  the 
sober,  though  virtuous.  Lady  Grace?  How  odious  ought  writers  to 
be,  who  thus  employ  the  talents  they  have  from  their  Maker  most 
traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavoring  to  corrupt  and  disfigure 
his  creatures!  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve  did  not  rack  him  with 
remorse  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue." 

SECTION    IV. 

The  theatre  forbidden,  because  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  man  by  disqualifying 
him  for  the  pleasures  of  religion — This  effect  arises  from  its  tendency  to 
accustom  individuals  to  light  thoughts — to  injure  their  moral  feelings — to 
occasion  an  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  mind — and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  enjoyments,  which  it  produces. 

As  the  Quakers  consider  the  theatre  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  morality  of  man,  so  they  consider  it  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  his  happiness.  They  believe  that  amusements  of  this  sort,  but 
particularly  the  comic,  unfit  the  mind  for  the  practical  performance 
of  the  Christian  duties ;  and  that  as  the  most  pure  and  substantial 
happiness  that  man  can  experience  is  derived  from  fulfilling  these, 
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SO  they  deprive  hiiii  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  which  his  nature 
is  capable — that  is,  of  the  pleasures  of  religion. 

Were  a  man  asked,  on  entering  the  door  of  the  theatre,  if  he  went 
there  to  learn  the  moral  duties,  he  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity-  of 
the  question ;  and,  if  he  Avould  consent  to  give  a  fair  and  direct 
answer,  he  would  either  reply  that  he  went  there  for  his  amusement, 
or  to  dissipate  gloom,  or  to  be  made  merry;  some  one  of  these 
expressions  would  probably  characterize  his  errand  there.  Now  this 
answer  would  comprise  the  eifect,  which  the  Quakers  attach  to  the 
comic  performances  of  the  stage.  Thoj^  consider  them  as  drawing 
the  mind  from  serious  reflection,  and  disposing  it  to  levity.  But 
they  believe  that  a  mind,  gradually  accustomed  to  light  thoughts, 
and  placing  its  gratification  in  light  objects,  must  be  disqualified  in 
time  for  the  gravity  of  religious  exercise,  and  be  thus  hindered  from 
partaking  the  pleasures  which  such  an  exercise  must  produce. 

They  are  of  opinion,  also,  that  such  exhibitions  having,  as  was 
lately  mentioned,  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  moral  character,  must 
have  a  similarly  injurious  efiect.  For  what  innovations  can  be  made 
on  the  human  heart,  so  as  to  seduce  it  from  innocence,  that  will  not 
successively  wean  it  both  from  the  love  and  the  enjoyment  of  tlie 
Christian  virtues? 

They  believe  also  that  dramatic  exhibitions  have  a  power  of  vast 
excitement  of  the  mind.  If  they  have  no  such  power,  they  are 
insipid.  If  they  have,  they  are  injurious.  A  person  is  all  the 
evening  at  a  play  in  an  excited  state.  He  comes  home  and  goes  h) 
bed  with  his  imagination  heated  and  his  passions  roused.  The  next 
morning  he  rises :  he  remembers  what  he  has  seen  and  heard, — the 
scenery,  the  language,  the  sentiments,  the  action.  He  continues  in 
the  same  excited  state  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  extrava- 
gant passions  of  distracted  lovers,  the  wanton  addresses  of  actors, 
are  still  fresh  iipon  his  mind.  Now  it  is  contended  by  the  Quakers, 
that  a  person  in  such  an  excited  state,  but  particularly  if  the 
excitement  pleases,  must  be  in  a  very  unfavorable  condition  for  the 
reception  of  the  pure  princij)le,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  practical 
duties  of  religion.  It  is  supposed  that  if  any  religious  book,  or  if 
any  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  were  handed  to  him  in  these 
moments,  he  would  be  incapable  of  enjoying  them ;  and.  of  course, 
that  religious  retirement,  Avhicli  implies  an  abstraction  from  the 
things  of  the  world,  would  be  impracticable  at  such  a  season. 

They  believe  also,  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  drama  must,  fi'om 
their  own  nature,  without  any  other  consideration,  disqualify  for  the 
pleasures  of  religion.  It  was  a  frequent  saying  of  George  Fox 
(taken  from  the  apostle  Peter),  that  "they  who  indulged  in  such 
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pleasures  were  dead  while  thej  were  alive;'  tbat  is,  they  were  active 
in  their  bodies ;  they  ran  about  briskly  after  their  business  or  their 
pleasures ;  they  showed  the  life  of  their  bodily  powers ;  but  they 
were  extinct  as  to  spiritual  feeling.  By  this  he  meant,  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  theatre,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  pleasures  of  religion.  The  former  were  from 
the  world,  worldly.  They  were  invented  according  to  the  disposition 
and  appetites  of  men.  But  the  latter  were  from  the  spirit,  spiritual. 
Hence  there  was  not  a  greater  difference  between  life  and  death  than 
between  these  pleasures.  Hence  the  human  mind  was  made  inca- 
pable of  receiving  both  at  the  same  time  ;  and  hence,  the  deejjer  it 
were  to  get  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  former,  the  less  qualified  it 
would  become  of  course  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  latter. 

SECTION    V, 

Theatre  forbidden,  because  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  man  by  disqualifying 
hitn  for  domestic  eny)yments — Quakers  value  these  next  to  the  pleasures  of 
religion — Sentiments  of  Cowper — Theatre  has  this  tendency,  by  weaning 
gradually  from  a  love  of  home — and  has  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  of  the  amusements  of  the  world. 

The  Quakers,  ever  since  the  institution  of  their  Society,  have 
abandoned  the  diversions  of  the  world.  They  have  obtained  their 
pleasures  from  other  quarters.  Some  of  these  they  have  found  in 
'jne  species  of  enjoyment,  and  others  in  another.  But  those  which 
they  particularly  prize,  they  have  found  in  th«  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness.  And  these  pleasures  they  value  next  to  the 
jdeasure*  of  religion. 

"Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  surviVd  the  falU 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue. — In  thine  arms 
She  smiles  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heavn-bora,  and  destind  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adord. — 
That  reeling  goddess,  with  a  zoneless  waist 
And  wand'ring  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support  r 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change. 
And  finding,  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love, 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honor,  dignity,  and  fair  renown  !"  Cowpkk. 

But  if  the  Quakers  have  been  accustomed  to  place  one  of  the 
>*ources  of  their  pleasures  in  domestic  happiness,  they  may  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be  jealous  of  everything  that  appears  to  them  to  be  likely 
to  interrupt  it.  But  they  consider  dramatic  exhibitions  as  having 
this  tendency.  These  exhibitions,  under  the  influence  of  plot, 
dialogue,  dress,  music,  action,  and  scenery,  particularly^  fascinate. 
They  excite  the  person,  who  has  once  seen  them,  to  desire  them 
again.  But  in  proportion  as  this  desire  is  gratified,  or  in  proportion 
as  people  leave  their  homes  for  the  amusements  of  the  stage,  they 
lose  their  relish  and  weaken  their  powers  of  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  society ;  that  is,  the  Quakers  mean  to  say,  that  domestic 
enjoyments  and  those  of  the  theatre  may  become  in  time  incompati- 
ble in  the  same  persons;  and  that  the  theatre  ought  therefore  to  be 
particularly  avoided,  as  an  enemy  that  may  steal  upon  them  and  rob 
them  of  those  pleasures,  which  experience  has  taught  them  to  value, 
as  I  have  observed  before,  next  to  the  pleasures  of  religion. 

They  are  of  opinion,  also,  that  dramatic  exhibitions  not  only  tend 
of  themselves  to  make  home  less  agreeable,  but  that  they  excite 
a  craving  for  stimulants;  and,  above  all,  teach  a  dependence  upon 
external  objects  for  amusement.  Hence  the  attention  of  people  is 
taken  off  again  to  new  objects  of  pleasure,  which  lie  out  of  their 
own  families  and  out  of  the  circle  of  their  friends. 

It  will  not  occupy  much  time  to  show  that  the  Quakei-s  have  not 
been  mistaken  on  this  point. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  fashionable  circles,  where  the  theatre  is  regu- 
larl}^  brought  into  the  rounds  of  pleasure,  for  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  a  famil}^  to  go  to  a  plaj^  once,  or  occasionally  twice,  a 
week.  But  it  seldom  happens  that  they  either  go  to  the  same 
theatre,  or  that  they  sit  together.  Their  children  are  at  this  time 
left  at  home  under  what  is  considered  to  be  proper  care ;  but  they 
are  probably  never  seen  again  by  them  till  the  next  noon,  and 
perhaps  once  afterwards  in  the  same  day,  when  it  is  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  they  must  be  left  again  for  the  gratification  of 
some  new  pleasure.  Now  this  separation  of  fathers  from  mothers, 
and  of  parents  from  children,  does  not  augur  well  of  domestic 
enjoj^ments  or  of  a  love  of  home. 

But  we  will  trace  the  conduct  of  the  parents  still  further.  We 
will  get  into  their  company  at  their  own  houses  :  and  here  we  shall 
wery  soon  discover,  how  wearisome  they  consider  every  hour  that  is 
flpent  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  when  deprived  of  their  accus- 
tomed amusements  ;  and  with  what  anxiety  they  count  the  time  till 
they  are  restored  to  their  favorite  rounds  of  pleasure. 

We  shall  find  no  difficult}'-  in  judging  also,  from  their  conversation, 
the  measure  of  their  thought  or  their  solicitude  about  their  children. 
A  new  play  is  sure  to  claim  the  earliest   attention   or   discussion. 
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The  capital  style,  in  which  an  actor  performed  his  part  on.  a  certain.' 
night,  furnishes  conversation  for  an  hour.  Observations  on  a  new 
actress  perhaps  follow.  Such  subjects  appear  more  interesting  to' 
such  jDersons  than  the  innocent  conversation  or  the  playful  pranks 
of  their  children.  If  the  latter  are  noisy,  they  are  often  sent  out  of 
the  room  as  troublesome,  though  the  same  parents  can  bear  the 
stunning  j^laudits  or  the  discordant  groans  and  hissings  of  the 
audience  at  the  theatre. 

In  the  mean  time  their  children  grow  up,  and,  in  their  turn,  are 
introduced  by  their  parents  to  these  amusements,  as  to  places  proper 
for  the  dissipation  of  vacant  hours  ;  till  by  frequent  attendance  feliey 
themselves  lose  an  affection  for  home  and  the  domestic  duties,  and 
have  in  time  as  little  regard  for  their  parents,  as  their  parents  appear 
to  have  for  them.  Marrying  at  length,  not  for  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  society,  they  and  their  children  perpetuate  the  same  rounds 
of  pleasure,  and  the  same  sentiments  and  notions. 

To  these  instances  many  indeed  might  be  added,  by  looking  into 
the  family  histories  of  those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
theatres  in  search  of  pleasure,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  such 
amusements  are  not  friendly  to  the  cherishing  of  the  domestic  duties 
and  affections,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
followed,  they  tend  to  sap  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed  that,  of  all  the  amusements  which  go  to  the 
making  up  of  the  round  of  pleasures,  the  theatre  has  the  greatest 
share  in  diverting  from  the  pleasures  of  home :  for  it  particularly 
attracts  and  fascinates  both  from  the  nature  and  the  diversity  of  the 
amusements  which  it  contains.  It  is  also  always  open,  in  the  season, 
for  resort.  So  that  if  private  invitations  to  pleasure  should  not  come 
in  sufficiently  numerous,  or  should  be  broken  off  by  the  indisposition 
of  the  imrties  who  give  them,  the  theater  is  always  ready  to  supply 
any  vacancy  that  may  be  occasioned  in  the  round. 

SECTION    VI. 

Quakers  conceive  that  they  can  sanction  no  amusements  but  such  as  could  have 
originated  in  Christian  minds — Exhibitions  of  the  drama  could  have  had, 
they  believe,  no  such  origin — Early  Christians  abandoned  them  on  their  con- 
version— Arguments  of  the  latter  on  this  subject,  as  taken  from  TertuUia.n, 
Minucius  Felix,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  others. 

The  Quakers  conceive,  as  a  Christian  Society,  that  they  ought  to 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  any  amusements  but  such  as  Christians 
could  have  invented  themselves,  or  such  as  Christians  could  have 
sanctioned  by  becoming  partakers  of  them.     But  they  believe  that 
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dramatic  exhibitions  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  men  of  a  Christian 
spirit  could  never  have  invented  or  encouraged;  and  that,  if  the 
world  were  to  begin  again,  and  were  to  be  peopled  by  pure  Christ- 
ians, these  exhibitions  could  never  be  called  into  existence  there. 

This  inference  they  judge  to  be  deducible  from  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  mind.  A  man,  who  is  in  the  habit  at  his  leisure  hours  of 
looking  into  the  vast  and  stupendous  works  of  creation,  of  contem- 
plating the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  poAver  of  the  Creator,  of  trying 
to  fathom  the  great  and  magnificent  plans  of  his  providence  ;  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  surveying  all  mankind  with  the  jjhilosophy  of  re- 
vealed religion,  of  tracing  through  the  same  unerring  channel  the 
uses  and  objects  of  their  existence,  the  design  of  their  ditferent  ranks 
and  situations,  the  nature  of  their  relative  duties,  and  the  like,  could 
never,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  have  either  any  enjoyment,  or 
be  eoncei-ned  in  the  invention,  of  dramatic  exhibitions.  To  a  mind, 
in  the  habit  of  taking  such  an  elevated  flight,  it  is  supjDosed  that 
every  thing  on  the  stage  must  look  little  and  childish,  and  out  of 
place.  How  could  a  person  of  such  a  mind  be  delighted  with  the 
musical  note  of  a  fiddler,  the  attitude  of  a  dancer,  the  impassioned 
grimace  of  an  actor?  How  could  the  intrigue,  or  the  love-sick  tale, 
of  the  composition  please  him?  Or  how  could  he  have  imagined 
that  these  could  be  the  component  parts  of  a  Christian's  joys  ? 

But  this  inference  is  considered  by  the  Society  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  practice  of  the  early  Christians.  These  generally  had  been 
pagans.  They  had  of  course  pagan  dispositions.  They  followed 
pagan  amusements ;  and,  among  these,  the  exhibitions  of  the  stage. 
But  soon  after  their  conversion,  that  is  when  they  had  received  new 
minds,  and  when  they  had  exercised  these  on  new  and  sublime  sub- 
jects, or  on  subjects  similar  to  those  described, — or,  in  other  words, 
when  they  had  received  the  regenerated  spirit  of  Christians, — the}' 
left  the  amusements  of  the  stage,  notwithstanding  that,  by  this  act 
of  singularity  in  a  sensual  age,  they  were  likely  to  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  odium  and  the  reproaches  of  the  world. 

But  when  the  early  Christians  abandoned  the  theatre,  they  aban- 
doned it,  as  the  Quakers  contend,  not  because  leaving  paganism  they 
were  to  relinquish  all  customs  that  were  pagan,  but  because  they  saw 
in  their  new  religion,  or  because  they  saw  in  this  newness  of  their 
minds,  reasons  which  held  out  such  amusements  to  be  inadmissible 
Avhile  they  considered  themselves  in  the  light  of  Christians.  These 
reasons  are  sufficiently  displayed  by  the  writers  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries ;  and  as  they  are  alluded  to  by  the  Quakers, 
though  never  quoted,  I  shall  give  them  to  the  reader.  He  will  judge 
by  these  how  far  the  ancient  coincide  with  the  modern  Christians 
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upon  this  subject;  and  how  fai*  these  arguments  of  antiquity  are 
applicable  to  modern  times. 

The  early  Christians,  according  to  Terlullian.  ]\Iinucius  Felix, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  others,  believed  that  the  motives  for  going 
to  these  amusements  were  not  of  the  purest  sort.  People  went  to 
them  without  any  view  of  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  ''The 
motive  was  either  to  see,  or  to  be  seen.'" 

They  considered  the  manner  of  the  drama  as  objectionable.  They 
believed  '-that  he,  who  was  the  author  of  truth,  could  never  approve 
of  that  which  was  false,  and  that  he,  who  condemned  hypocrisy, 
could  never  approve  of  him  who  personated  the  characters  of  others; 
and  that  they,  therefore,  who  pretended  to  be  in  love,  or  to  be  angry, 
or  to  grieve,  when  none  of  those  passions  existed  in  their  minds, 
were  guilty  of  a  kind  of  adultery  in  the  eyes  of  the  supreme  Being.'" 

They  considered  their  contents  to  be  noxious.  They  looked  upon 
them  ''as  consistories  of  immorality.  They  affirmed  that  things 
were  spoken  there  which  it  did  not  become  Christians  to  hear ;  and 
that  things  were  shown  there  which  it  did  not  become  Christians  to 
see ;  and  that  while  these  things  polluted  those  from  whom  they  came, 
they  polluted  those  in  time,  in  whose  sight  and  hearing  they  were 
either  shown  or  spoken."' 

They  believed  also  that  these  thing  "not  only  polluted  the  specta- 
tors, but  that  the  representations  of  certain  characters  upon  the  stage 
j)ointed  out  to  them  the  various  roads  to  vice,  and  inclined  them  to 
become  the  persons  whom  they  had  seen  rei^resented,  or  to  be  actors 
in  reality  of  what  they  had  seen  feigned  uj^on  the  stage.' 

They  believed,  again,  that  dramatic  exhibitions  '-produced  a  frame 
of  mind  contrary  to  that  which  should  exist  in  a  Christian  breast : 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  upon  the  stage  that  could  lead  or 
encourage  him  to  devotion;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  noise 
and  fury  of  the  playhouse,  and  the  representations  there,  produced  a 
state  of  excitement  that  disturbed  the  internal  man.  Whereas  the 
.spirit  of  a  Christian  ought  to  be  calm,  and  quiet,  and  composed,  to  fit 
it  for  the  duties  of  religion." 

They  believed  also,  that  "such  promiscuous  assemblages  of  men 
and  women  were  unfjivorable  to  virtue,  for  that  the  sj)arks  of  the 
passions  were  there  blown  into  flames." 

Tei'tullian,  from  whom  some  of  the  above  opinions  are  taken,  gives 
an  invitation  to  those,  who  were  fond  of  public  spectacles,  in  nearly 
the  following  terms : 

"Are  you  fond,"  says  he,  "of  the  scenic  doctrine,  or  of  theatrical 
sights  and  compositions?  We  have  plenty  of  books  for  you  to  read. 
We  can  give  you  works  in  prose  and  in  verse.     We  can  give  you 
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upopthegms  and  hymns.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  give  you  fictitious 
])lots  or  fables,  but  we  can  give  you  truths.  We  cannot  give  you 
strophes  or  the  winding  dances  of  the  chorus,  but  we  can  give  you 
simplicities,  or  plain  and  straight-forward  paths.  Are  you  fond  of 
-seeing  contests  for  victory?  You  shall  see  these  also,  and  such  as  are 
not  trivial,  but  important.  You  may  see,  in  our  Christian  example, 
chastity  overcoming  immodesty.  You  may  see  faithfulness  giving  a 
death-wound  to  perfidy.  You  may  see  mercy  getting  the  better  of 
cruelty.  You  may  see  modesty  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  overcom- 
ing impurity  and  impudence.  These  are  the  contests,  in  which  it 
becomes  us  Christians  to  be  concerned,  and  where  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  receive  the  prize." 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

SECTION    I. 


Dancing — Dancing  forbidden — Greeks  and  Eomans  diflfered  on  this  subject — 
Motives  on  which  the  Greeks  encourage  dancing — Motive  on  which  the 
moderns  encourage  it — Way  in  which  the  Quakers  view  it — Arguments 
which  thej'  use  against  it. 

As  THE  Quakers  have  thought  it  right  to  prohibit  music  and  stage 
entertainments  to  the  Society,  so  they  have  thought  it  proper  to  pro- 
hibit dancing;  non,e  of  their  children  being  allowed  an}'  instruction 
in  the  latter  art. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  as  well  as 
the  two  wisest  men  of  antiquity,  should  have  differed  in  their  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  dancing.  The  Greeks  considered  it  as  an  useful 
and  an  honorable  employment;  and  most  of  the  nations,  therefore, 
under  that  appellation  inserted  it  into  their  system  of  education. 
The  name  of  dancer  was  so  honorable  as  to  be  given  to  some  of  their 
gods.  Statues  are  recorded  to  have  been  erected  to  good  dancers. 
Socrates  is  said  to  have  admired  dancing  so  much,  as  to  have  learnt 
it  in  his  old  age.  Dancing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  but  little  re- 
garded at  Rome.  It  was  not  admitted  even  within  the  -pale  of 
accomplishments.  It  was  considered  at  best  but  as  a  sorry  and 
trivial  employment.  Cicero  says,  "Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi, 
forte  insanit,  nequc  in  solitudine,  neque  in  convivio  honesto." — "No 
man  dances,  in  private,  or  at  any  respectable  entertainment,  ex- 
cept he  be  drunk  or  mad." 
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"We  collect,  at  least,  from  the  above  statement,  that  people  of  old, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  wisdom,  came  to  very  different  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  encouraging  this  art. 

Those  nations  among  the  ancients,  which  encouraged  dancing,  did 
it  ujDon  the  principle  that  it  led  to  an  agility  of  body,  and  a  quick- 
ness of  motion,  that  would  be  useful  in  military  evolutions  and  ex- 
ploits. Hence  "  swift  of  foot "  was  considered  to  be  an  epithet  as 
honorable  as  any  that  could  be  given  to  a  warrior. 

The  moderns,  on  the  other  hand,  encourage  dancing,  or  at  least 
defend  it,  upon  rather  different  principles.  They  consider  it  as  pro- 
ducing a  handsome  carriage  of  the  body,  as  leading  to  a  graceful 
and  harmonious  use  of  the  limbs,  and  as  begetting  an  erectness  of 
position  not  more  favorable  to  the  look  of  a  person  than  to  his 
health. 

That  dancing  produces  dispositions  of  this  sort  cannot  be  denied, 
though  certainly  not  to  the  extent  w^hich  many  have  imagined. 
Painters,  who  study  nature  the  most,  and  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
appearance  of  the  human  frame,  are  of  opinion  that  modern  dan- 
cing does  not  produce  natural  figures,  or  at  least  such  as  they  would 
choose  for  their  respective  compositions.  The  military  exercise  has 
quite  a  great  share  of  dancing,  in  the  production  of  these  disposi- 
tions. And  there  are  certainly  men  who  were  never  taught  either 
the  military  exercise  or  dancing,  whose  deportment  is  harmonious 
and  graceful. 

The  Quakers  think  it  unnecessary  to  teach  their  children  dancing, 
as  an  accomplishment,  because  they  can  walk  and  carry  their  per- 
sons with  sufiicient  ease  and  propriety  without  it. 

They  think  it  unnecessary  also,  because,  how  consistent  soever  the 
practice  of  it  may  be  with  the  sprightliness  of  youth,  they  could 
never  sanction  it  in  maturer  age.  They  expect  of  the  members 
of  their  Society  that  they  should  abandon  amusements,  and  substi- 
tute useful  and  dignified  pursuits,  when  they  become  men.  But 
they  cannot  consider  dancing  otherwise  than  as  an  em'ploj'ment  that 
is  useless,  and  below  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  character,  in  per- 
sons who  have  come  to  years  of  discretion.  To  initiate,  therefore, 
a  youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  into  dancing,  when  he 
must  relinquish  it  at  twenty,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  culpable 
waste  of  his  time. 

The  Quakers  cannot  view  dancing  abstractedly,  for  no  person 
teaches  or  practices  it  abstractedly ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  view  it 
in  connection  with  other  things.  If  they  view  it  with  its  usual  ac- 
companiment of  music,  it  would  be  inconsistent,  they  think  to  en- 
courage it,  when  they  have  banished  music  from  their  society.      H 
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they  view  it  as  connected  with  an  assemblage  of  persons,  they  must, 
they  conceive,  equally  condemn  it.  And  here  it  is,  in  fact,  that  they 
princii^ally  level  their  arguments  against  it.  They  prohibit  all  mem- 
bers of  their  Society  from  being  present  at  balls  and  assemblies;  and 
they  think  if  their  youth  are  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
dancing,  this  ignorance  will  operate  as  one  j^reventative  at  least 
against  their  attending  amusements  of  this  nature. 

The  Quakers  are  as  strict  in  their  inquiry  with  respect  to '  the  at- 
tendance of  any  of  their  members  at  balls,  as  at  theatrical  amuse- 
ments. They  consider  balls  and  assemblies  among  the  vain  amuse- 
ments of  the  world.  They  use  arguments  against  these,  nearly  sim- 
ilar to  those,  which  have  been  enumerated  on  the  preceding  sub- 
jects. They  consider  them,  in  the  fii'st  place,  as  j)roductive  of  a  kind 
of  frivolous  levity  and  of  thoughtlesness  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  life.  They  consider  them,  in  the  second  place,  as  giv- 
ing birth  to  vanity  and  pride.  They  consider  them,  again,  as  power- 
ful in  the  excitement  of  some  of  the  malevolent  passions.  Hence 
they  believe  them  to  be  injurious  to  the  religious  interests  of  a  man. 
For,  by  deiH-iving  him  of  complacency  of  mind,  and  by  increasing 
growth  of  his  bad  feeling,  they  become  impediments  in  the  way  of 
his  improvement  as  a  moral  being. 

SECTION    II. 

Arguments  of  the  Quakers  examined — Three  cases  made  out  for  the  determination 
of  a  moral  philosopher — Case  the  first — Case  the  second — Case  the  third. 

I  purpose  to  look  into  these  arguments  of  the  Society,  and  to  see 
how  far  they  can  be  supported.  I  will  suj^pose,  therefore,  a  few 
cases  to  be  made  up,  and  to  be  handed  one  by  one,  to  some  moral 
philosoi:>her  for  his  decision.  I  will  suppose,  this  philosoj^her  (that 
all  prejudice  of  education  may  be  excluded)  to  have  been  previously 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  dancing,  but  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  point  in 
question. 

Suppose,  then,  it  was  reported  to  this  i^hilosopher,  that  on  a  certain 
day  a  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  casually  met 
at  a  friend's  house,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  room  on  a 
summers  afternoon,  had  walked  out  upon  the  green;  that  a  person 
present  had  invited  them  suddenly  to  dance ;  that  they  had  danced 
to  the  sound  of  musical  vibrations  for  an  hour;  and  that  after  this 
they  had  returned  to  the  room,  or  that  they  had  returned  home. 
Would  the  philosopher  be  able  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  there  was  any 
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thing  in  it.  that  incurred  any  of  the  culpable  imputations  fixed  upon 
dancing  by  the  Quakers? 

He  could  hardly,  I  think,  make  it  out  that  there  could  have  been, 
in  any  part  of  the  business,  any  oj)ening  for  the  charges  in  question. 
There  ajDpear  to  have  been  no  previous  preparations  of  extravagant 
dressing;  no  premeditated  design  of  setting  off  the  person;  no  pre- 
vious methods  of  procuring  admiration;  no  circumstance,  in  short, 
by  which  he  could  reasonably  suppose  that  either  pride  or  vanity 
could  have  been  called  into  existence.  The  time  also  would  appear 
to  him  to  have  been  too  short,  and  the  circumstances  too  limited,  to 
have  given  birth  to  improper  feelings.  He  would  certainly  see  that 
a  sort  of  levity  would  have  unavoidably  arisen  on  the  occasion,  but 
his  impartiality  and  justice  woiild  oblige  him  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  levity  that  only  exhilarates,  and  the  levity  that  corrupts 
the  heart.  Xor  could  he  conceive  that  the  dancing  for  an  hour  only, 
and  this  totally  unlocked  for,  could  stand  much  in  the  way  of  serious 
reflection  for  the  future.  K  he  were  desired  to  class  this  sudden 
dancing  for  an  hour  upon  the  green  with  any  of  the  known  pleasures 
of  life,  he  would  probably  class  it  with  an  hour's  exercise  in  the  fields, 
or  with  an  hours  game  at  play,  or  with  an  hour's  employment  in 
some  innocent  recreation. 

But  suppose,  now,  that  a  new  case  were  opened  to  the  philosopher. 
Suppose  it  were  told  him,  that  the  same  party  had  been  so  delighted 
with  their  dance  upon  the  green,  that  they  had  resolved  to  meet  once 
a  month  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  and,  that  they  might  not  be 
prevented  by  bad  weather,  to  meet  in  a  public  room  ;  that  they  had 
met  according  to  their  resolution;  that  they  had  danced  at  their  first 
meeting  but  for  a  short  time ;  but  that  at  their  meetings  afterwards 
they  had  got  into  the  habit  of  dancing  from  eight  or  nine  at  night 
till  twelve  or  one  in  the  morning ;  that  many  of  them  now  began  to 
be  unduly  heated  in  the  course  of  this  long  exercise;  that  some  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  in  this  crowded  room,  were  now 
occasionally  ready  to  faint ;  that  it  was  now  usual  for  some  of  them 
to  complain  the  next  morning  of  colds,  others  of  head-aches,  others 
of  relaxed  nerves,  and  almost  all  of  them  of  a  general  lassitude  or 
weariness: — What  would  the  philosopher  say  in  the  present  case? 

The  philosopher  would  now  probably  think  that  they  acted  un- 
reasonably as  human  beings ;  that  they  turned  night  into  day ;  and 
that,  as  if  the  evils  of  life  were  not  sufficient  in  number,  they  con- 
verted hours,  which  might  have  been  spent  calmly  and  comfortably 
at  home,  into  hours  of  indisposition  and  of  unpleasant  feeling  to 
themselves.  But  this  is  not  to  the  point.  Would  he  or  would  he  not 
sa}'  that  the  arguments  of  the  Quakers  applied  in  the  present  case? 
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It  certainly  does  not  appear,  from  any  thing  that  has  yet  transpired 
on  this  subject,  that  he  could,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  accuse  the 
persons  meeting  on  this  occasion  of  vanity  or  pride,  or  that  he  could 
see  from  any  of  the  occurrences  that  have  been  mentioned  how  these 
evils  could  be  produced.  Neither  has  any  thing  yet  come  out,  from 
which  he  could  even  imagine  the  sources  of  any  improper  passions. 
He  might  think,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  vexed  for  having 
brought  fatigue  and  lassitude  upon  themselves ;  but  he  could  see  no 
opening  for  serious  anger  to  others,  or  for  any  of  the  feelings  of  malev- 
olence. Neither  could  he  tell  what  occurrence  to  fix  upon  for  the 
production  of  a  frivolous  levity.  He  would  almost  question,  judging 
only  from  what  has  appeared  in  the  last  case,  whether  there  might 
not  be  upon  the  whole  more  pain  than  pleasure  from  these  meetings; 
and  whether  they,  who  on  the  day  subsequent  to  these  meetings  felt 
themselves  indisposed  and  their  whole  nervous  system  unbraced, 
were  not  so  near  the  door  of  repentance,  that  serious  thoughts  would 
be  more  natural  to  them  than  those  of  a  lighter  kind. 

But  let  us  suppose  one  other  case  to  be  opened  to  the  philosopher. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  now  stated  to  him  that  those,  who  frequent 
these  monthly  meetings,  but  particularly  the  females,  had  become 
habituated  to  talk  for  a  day  or  two  beforehand  of  nothing  but  of 
how  they  should  dress  themselves,  or  of  what  they  should  wear  on 
the  occasion  ;  that  some  time  had  been  spent  in  examining  and  can- 
vassing the  fashions  ;  that  the  milliner  had  been  called  in  for  this 
purpose;  that  the  imagination  had  been  racked  in  the  study  of  the 
decoration  of  the  person ;  that  both  on  the  morning  and  the  after- 
noon of  the  evening,  on  which  they  had  publicly  met  to  dance,  they 
had  been  solely  employed  in  preparations  for  decking  themselves 
out;  that  they  had  been  nearly  two  hours  under  one  dresser  only, 
namely,  the  hair  dresser;  that  frequently  at  intervals  they  had 
looked  at  their  own  persons  in  the  glass;  that  they  had  walked  uj) 
and  down  parading  before  it  in  admiration  of  their  own  appearance, 
and  in  the  critical  detection  of  any  little  fold  in  their  dress  which 
might  appear  to  be  out  of  place,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  same: — 
What  Avould  the  jihilosopher  say  in  this  new  case  ? 

He  certainly  could  not  view  the  case  with  the  same  complacent 
countenance  as  before.  He  would  feel  some  symptoms  of  alarm.  He 
would  begin  to  think  that  the  truth  of  the  Quaker  arguments  was 
unfolding  itself,  and  that  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  innocent 
amusement  at  the  first,  might  possibly  be  capable  of  being  carried 
out  of  the  bounds  of  innocence  by  such  and  similar  accompaniments. 
He  could  not  conceive,  if  he  had  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  such  an  extraordinary  attention  to  dress  and  to  the 
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decoration  of  the  person,  or  such  a  critical  examination  of  these  with 
a  view  of  procuring  admiration,  could  produce  any  other  fruits  than 
conceit  and  affectation,  or  vanity  and  pride.  I^or  could  he  conceive 
that  all  these  preperations,  all  this  previous  talk,  all  this  previous 
consultation  about  the  fashions,  added  to  the  employment  itself  of 
the  decoration  of  the  person,  could  tend  to  anything  else  than  to  de- 
grade the  mind  and  to  render  it  light  and  frivolous.  He  would  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  also,  that  minds,  accustomed  to  take  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  fashions  and  vanities  of  the  world,  would  not  only 
loathe,  but  be  disqualified  for,  serious  reflection.  But  if  he  were  to 
acknowledge  that  these  preparations  and  accompaniments  had,  on  any 
one  occasion,  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  these  effects,  he  could 
not  but  consider  these  preparations,  if  made  once  a  month,  as  likely 
to  become  in  time  systematic  nurseries  for  frivolous  and  affected 
characters. 

Having  traced  the  subject  up  to  a  point,  where  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  Quaker  arguments  begin  to  bear,  let  us  take  leave  of  our 
philosopher  ;  and  as  we  have  advanced  nearly  to  the  ball-room  door, 
let  us  enter  into  the  room  itself,  and  see  if  any  circumstances  occur 
there,  which  shall  enable  us  to  form  a  better  judgment  upon  it. 

SECTION    III. 

Arguments  of  the  Quakers  still  further  examined — Interior  of  the  hall-room  dis- 
played— View  of  the  rise  of  many  of  the  malevolent  passions — these  rise 
higher  and  are  more  painful  than  they  are  generally  imagined — hence  it  is 
prohable  that  spectators  are  better  pleased  than  those  interested  in  these  dan- 
ces— Conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  the  Quakers  on  this  subject. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  thought  more  cynical  than  just,  more 
prejudiced  than  impartial,  more  given  to  censure  than  to  praise,  if, 
in  temples  apparently  dedicated  to  good-humor,  cheerfulness,  and 
mirth,  I  should  say  that  sources  were  to  be  found  from  whence  we 
could  trace  the  rise  of  immoral  passions.  But  human  nature  is  alike 
in  all  places;  and  if  circumstances  should  arise  in  the  ball-room 
which  touch  as  it  were,  the  strings  of  the  passions,  they  will  as  nat- 
urally throw  out  their  tone  there  as  in  other  places.  Why  should 
envy,  jealousy,  pride,  malice,  anger,  or  revenge,  shut  themselves  out 
exclusively  from  these  resorts,  as  if  these  were  more  than  ordinarily 
sacred,  or  more  than  ordinary  repositories  of  human  worth? 

In  examining  the  interior  of  the  ball-room,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  shall  certainly  find  circumstances  occasionally  arising,  that 
give  birth  to  feelings  neither  of  a  pleasant  nor  of  a  moral  nature. 
It  is  not  unusual,  for  instance,  to  discover  among  the  females  one 
that  excels  in  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  another  that  excels  in 
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the  elegance  of  her  dress.  The  eyes  of  all  are  more  than  proportion- 
ally turned  upon  these  for  the  whole  night.  This  little  circumstance 
soon  generates  a  variety  of  improper  pas.sions.  It  calls  up  vanity 
and  conceit  in  the  breasts  of  these  objects  of  admiration.  It  raises 
envy  and  jealousy,  and  even  anger  in  some  of  the  rest.  These  be- 
come envious  of  the  beauty  of  the  former,  envious  of  their  taste,  en- 
vious of  their  clothing,  and,  above  all,  jealous  of  the  admiration 
bestowed  upon  them.  In  this  evil  state  of  mind  one  passion  begets 
another;  and  instances  have  occurred,  where  some  of  those  have  felt 
displeased  at  the  apparent  coldness  and  indifferance  of  their  own 
partners,  because  they  have  appeared  to  turn  their  eyes  more  upon 
the  favorites  of  the  night  than  upon  themselves. 

In  the  same  room,  when  the  parties  begin  to  take  their  places  to 
dance,  other  little  circumstances  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  give 
rise  to  other  passions.  Many,  aiming  to  be  as  near  the  top  of  the 
dance  as  possible,  are  disappointed  of  their  places  by  others  who 
have  just  stepped  into  them.  Dissatisfaction,  and  sometimes  mur- 
murs follow.  Each,  in  his  own  mind,  supposes  his  claims  and  pre- 
tensions to  the  higher  place  to  be  stronger,  on  account  of  his  money, 
his  connections,  his  profession,  or  his  rank.  Thus,  his  own  disposi- 
tions to  pride  are  only  the  more  nursed  and  fostered.  Malice,  too,  is 
often  engendered  on  the  occasion:  and  though  the  parties  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quility of  the  room,  animosities  have  sometimes  sprung  up  between 
them  which  have  not  been  healed  in  a  little  time.  I  am  aAvare  that 
in  some  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  regulations  are  made  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  these  evils,  but  it  is  in  some  only ;  and 
even  where  they  are  made,  though  they  prevent  outward  rude  be- 
havior, they  do  not  prevent  inward  dissatisfaction.  Moneyed  in- 
fluence still  feels  itself  often  debased  by  a  lower  place. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  ball-room  further,  we  should  find  new 
circumstances  arising  to  call  out  new  and  degi-ading  passions.  We 
should  find  disappointment  and  discontent  often  throwing  the  seeds 
of  irritability  on  the  mind.  Men,  fond  of  dancing,  frequently  find 
an  over-proportion  of  men,  and  but  few  females,  in  the  room.  And 
women,  wishing  to  dance,  sometimes  find  an  over-proportion  of 
women,  and  but  few  men;  so  that  partners  are  not  to  be  had  for  all, 
and  a  number  of  each  class  must  make  up  their  minds  to  sit  quietly, 
and  to  loose  their  diversion  for  the  night.  Partners,  too,  are  fre- 
quently dissatisfied  with  each  other.  One  thinks  his  partner  too  old; 
another  too  plain ;  another  below  him.  Matched  often  in  this  une- 
qual manner,  they  go  down  the  dance  in  a  soi't  of  dudgeon,  having 
no  cordial  disposition  toward  each  other,  and  having  persons  before 
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their  eyes  in  the  same  room  with  whom  they  could  have  cordially 
danced.  'Nor  are  instances  wanting  where  the  pride  of  some  has 
fixed  upon  the  mediocrity  of  others,  as  a  reason  why  they  should  re- 
luctantly lend  them  their  hands  when  falling  in  with  them  in  the 
dance.  The  slight  is  soon  perceived,  and  disgust  arises  in  both 
parties. 

Various  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  where  very  improper 
passions  are  excited.  I  shall  only  obs'erve,  however,  that  these 
passions  are  generally  stronger,  and  give  more  uneasiness,  and  are 
called  up  to  a  greater  height,  than  might  generally  be  imagined  from 
such  apparently  slight  causes.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  they 
have  led  to  such  serious  misunderstandings  that  they  were  only 
terminated  by  the  duel. 

From  this  statement  I  may  remark  here,  though  my  observation 
may  not  be  immediately  to  the  point,  that  there  is  not,  probably, 
that  portion  of  entertainment,  or  that  substantial  pleasure,  which 
people  expected  to  find  at  these  monthly  meetings.  The  little  jeal- 
ousies arising  about  precedency,  or'  about  the  admiration  of  one 
more  than  another;  the  falling  in  occasionally  with  disagreeable 
partners ;  the  slights  and  omissions  that  are  often  thought  to  be 
purposely  made ;  the  head-aches,  colds,  sicknesses,  and  lassitude  af- 
terwards, must  all  of  them  operate  as  so  many  drawbacks  from  this 
pleasure  :  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  persons,  fond  of  such  amuse- 
ments, complaining  afterwards  that  they  had  not  answered.  There 
is  therefore,  probably,  more  pleasure  in  the  preparations  for  such 
amusements,  and  in  the  previous  talk  about  them,  than  in  the 
amusements  themselves. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  greatest  pleasure  felt  in  a  ball-room 
is  felt  by  those  who  go  into  it  as  spectators  only.  These  perceive 
pleasure  from  the  music,  from  the  beat  of  the  steps  in  unison  with  it, 
but  particularly  from  the  idea  that  all  who  join  in  the  dance  are 
happy.  These  considerations  produce  in  the  spectator  cheerfulness 
and  mirth ;  and  these  are  continued  to  him  more  pure  and  unalloyed 
than  in  the  former  case,  because  he  can  have  no  drawbacks  from  the 
admission  into  his  own  breast  of  any  of  those  uneasy  and  immoral 
j)assions  above  described. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  in  question : — The  reader  has  now  had 
the  different  cases  laid  before  him,  as  determined  by  the  moral 
philosopher.  He  has  been  conducted  also  through  the  interior  of  the 
ball-room.  He  will  have  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  of 
the  Quakers  have  gradually  unfolded  themselves,  and  that  they  are 
more  or  less  conspicuous,  or  more  or  less  true,  as  dancing  is  viewed 
abstractedly,  or  in  connexion  with  these  preparations  and  accompa- 
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niments  that  may  be  interwoven  with  it.  If  it  be  viewed  in 
connexion  with  these  preparations  and  accompaniments,  and  if 
these  should  be  found  to  be  so  inseparably  connected  with  it  that 
they  must  invariably  go  together,  (which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
case  Avhere  it  is  introduced  into  the  ball-room,)  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  that  in  this  case  it  is  objectionable  as  a 
Christian  recreation.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has  an 
immediate  tendency  in  this  case  to  produce  a  frivolous  levity,  to 
generate  vanity  and  pride,  and  to  call  up  passions  of  the  malevolent 
kind.  Now  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  that  the  Quakers  generally 
consider  dancing.  They  never  view  it,  as  I  observed  before, 
abstractedly,  or  solely  by  itself.  They  have  therefore  forbidden  it 
to  their  Society,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  be 
serious  in  his  conversation  and  deportment,  to  afford  an  example  of 
humility,  and  to  be  watchful  and  diligent  in  the  subjugation  of  his 
evil  passions. 


CHAPTER    VI, 


Novels— Novels  forbidden — their  fictitious  nature  no  argument  against  them — 
arguments  of  the  Quakers  are,  that  they  produce  an  affectation  of  knowledge, 
a  romantic  spirit,  and  a  perverted  morality;  and  that  by  creating  an  indis- 
position towards  other  kinds  of  reading,  they  prevent  moral  improvement 
and  real  delight  of  mind — Hence  novel-reading  more  pernicious  than  many 
other  amusements. 

Among  the  prohibitions  which  the  Quakers  have  adopted  in  their 
moral  education,  as  barriers  against  vice,  or  as  preservatives  of 
virtue,  I  shall  consider  that  next,  which  relates  to  the  perusal  of 
improper  books.  George  Fox  seems  to  have  forgotten  nothing  that 
was  connected  with  the  morals  of  the  Society.  He  was  anxious  for 
the  purity  of  its  character.  He  seemed  afraid  of  every  wind  that 
blew,  lest  it  should  bring  some  noxious  vapor  to  detile  it.  And  as 
those  things  which  were  spoken  or  represented  might  corrupt  the 
mind,  so  those  which  were  written  and  printed  might  corrupt  it  also. 
He  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  youth  of  his  newly-formed 
society  should  abstain  from  the  reading  of  romances.  William  Penn, 
and  others,  expressed  the  same  sentiments  on  this  subject.  And  the 
same  opinion  has  been  held  by  the  Quakers,  as  a  body  of  Christians, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Hence  novels,  as  a  particular  species  of 
romance,  and  as  that  which  is  considered  as  of  the  worst  tendency, 
have  been  particularly  marked  for  prohibition. 
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Some  Quakers  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  novels  ought  to  he- 
i-ejected  on  account  of  the  fictitious  nature  of  their  contents.  But 
til  is  consideration  is  by  no  means  generally  adopted  by  the  Society 
as  an  argument  against  them.  Nor  would  it  be  a  sound  argument, 
if  it  were.  If  novels  contain  no  evil  within  themselves,  or  have  no 
evil  tendency,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  subject,  names,  or  char- 
acters, being  feigned  will  not  stamp  them  as  censurable.  Such  fiction 
will  not  be  like  the  fiction  of  the  drama,  where  men  act  and  person- 
ate characters  that  are  not  their  own.  Different  men,  in  different 
ages  of  the  world,  have  had  recourse  to  different  modes  of  writing 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue.  Some  have  had  recourse  to  allegories, 
others  to  fables.  The  fables  of  ^Esop,  though  a  fiction  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  have  been  useful  to  many.  But  we  have  a 
peculiar  instance  of  the  use  and  innocence  of  fictitious  descriptions 
in  the  sacred  writings.  For  the  Author  of  the  Christian  religion 
made  use  of  parables  on  many  and  weighty  occasions.  We  cannot, 
t  herefore.  condemn  fictitious  biography,  unless  it  condemn  itself  by 
becoming  a  destroyer  of  the  morals. 

The  arguments  against  novels,  in  which  the  Quakers  agree  as  a 
body,  are  taken  from  the  pernicious  influence  they  have  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  them. 

The  Quakers  do  not  say  that  all  novels  have  this  influence,  but  that 
they  have  it  generally.  The  great  demand  for  novels,  in  consequence 
of  the  taste  which  the  world  has  shown  for  this  species  of  writing, 
lias  induced  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  course  many  who 
have  been  ill  qualified,  to  write  them.  Hence,  though  some  novels 
have  appeared  of  considerable  merit,  the  worthless  have  been  greatly 
]n'eponderant.  The  demand  also  has  occasioned  foreign  novels,  of  a 
complexion  by  no  means  suited  to  the  good  sense  and  cliaracter  of 
«)ur  country,  to  be  translated  into  our  language.  Hence  a  fresh 
weight  has  been  thrown  into  the  preponderating  scale.  From  these 
iwo  causes  it  has  happened  that  the  contents  of  a  great  majoritj'  of 
our  novels  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character.  Now,  when  we  consider  this  circumstance,  and  when  we 
consider  likewise  that  professed  novel-readers  generally'  read  all  the 
compositions  of  this  sort  that  come  into  their  way ;  that  they  wait  for 
no  selection,  but  that  they  devour  the  good,  bad  dnd  indifferent, 
alike  ;  we  shall  see  the  reasons,  which  have  induced  the  Quakers  to 
l)elieve  that  the  effect  of  this  species  of  writing  upon  the  mind  has 
been  generally  pernicious. 

One  of  the  effects  Avhich  the  members  of  this  Society-  consider  to  bo 
})roduced  by  novels  upon  those  who  read  them,  is  an  affectation  of 
knowledge  which  leads  them  to  become  forward  and  presumptuous. 
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This  effect  is  highly  injurious;  for  while  it  raises  them  unduly  in 
their  own  estimation,  it  lowers  them  in  that  of  the  world.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disgusting,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  than  to  see 
persons  assuming  the  authoritative  appearance  of  men  and  women, 
before  their  age  or  their  talents  can  have  given  them  any  pretensions 
to  do  it. 

Another  effect  is  the  following  : — They  conceive  that  there  is  among 
professed  novel-readers  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind.  They  observe  in 
them  a  romantic  spirit,  a  sort  of  Avonder-loving  imagination,  and  a 
disposition  towards  enthusiastic  flights  of  the  fancy,  Avhich  to  sober 
persons  have  the  appearance  of  a  temporary  derangement.  As  the 
former  effect  must  become  injurious  by  producing  forwardness,  so 
this  must  become  so  by  producing  unsteadiness  of  character. 

A  third  effect,  which  they  find  to  be  produced  among  this  descrip- 
tion of  readers,  is  conspicuous  in  a  perverted  morality.  Eeaders  of 
this  cast  place  almost  every  virtue  in  feeling,  and  in  the  affectation 
of  benevolence.  They  consider  these  as  the  true  and  only  sources  of 
good.  They  make  these  equivalent  to  moral  principle.  And  actions 
flowing  from  feeling,  though  feeling  itself  is  not  always  well  founded, 
and  sometimes  runs  into  compassion  even  against  justice,  they  class 
as  moral  duties  arising  from  moral  principle.  They  consider  also 
too  frequently  the  laws  of  religion  as  barbarous  restraints,  and  which 
their  new  notions  of  civilized  refinement  may  relax  at  will ;  and  they 
do  not  hesitate,  in  consequence,  to  give  a  colour  to  some  fashionable 
•vices,  which  no  Christian  painter  would  admit  into  any  composition 
which  was  his  own. 

To  this  it  maybe  added,  that,  believing  their  own  knoAvledge  to  bo 
■supreme,  and  their  own  system  of  morality  to  be  the  only  enlight- 
•ened  one,  they  fall  often  into  skepticism,  and  pass  easily  from  thence 
to  infidelity.  Foreign  novels,  however,  more  than  our  own,  have 
probably  contributed  to  the  production  of  this  latter  effect. 

These,  then,  are  frequently  the  evils,  and  those  which  the  Society 
insist  upon,  where  persons  devote  their  spare  time  to  the  reading  of 
novels,  but  more  particularly  among  females,  who,  on  account  of  the 
greater  delicacj^of  their  constitution,  are  the  more  susceptible  of  such 
impressions.  These  effects  the  Quakers  consider  as  highly  injurious 
when  they  fall  upon  this  sex.  For  an  affectation  of  knowledge,  or  a 
forwardness  of  character,  seems  to  be  much  more  disgusting  among 
women  than  among  men.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  an  unsteady 
or  romantic  spirit,  or  a  wonder-loving  or  flighty  imagination,  can 
never  qualify  a  woman  for  domestic  duties,  or  make  her  a  sedate  and 
prudent  wife.  Nor  can  a  relaxed  morality  qualify  her  for  the  dis- 
»charge  of  her  duty  as  parent  in  th«  religious  education  of  her  chil- 
^d^en. 
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But,  independently  of  these,  there  is  another  evil,  which  the  Society 
attach  to  novel-reading,  of  a  nature  too  serious  to  be  omitted  in  this 
account.  It  is,  that  those  who  are  attached  to  this  species  of  reading 
become  indisposed  towards  any  other. 

This  indisposition  arises  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  novels. 
Their  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  dramatic  compositions.  They 
exhibit  characters  to  view.  They  have  their  heroes  and  heroines  in 
the  same  manner.  They  lay  open  the  checkered  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  these.  They  interweave  into  their  histories  the  powerful 
passion  of  love.  By  animated  language,  and  descriptions  which 
glow  with  sympathy,  they  rouse  the  sensibility  of  the  reader,  and 
fill  his  soul  with  interest  in  the  tale.  They  fascinate,  therefore, 
in  the  same  manner  as  plays.  They  produce  also  the  same  kind  of 
mutual  stimulus*,  or  the  same  powerful  excitement  of  the  mind. 
Hence  it  is  that  this  indisposition  is  generated.  For,  if  other  books 
contain  neither  characters  nor  incidents,  nor  any  of  the  high  season- 
ing or  gross  stimulants  which  belong  to  novels,  they  become  insipid. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  injury,  which  is  done  to  persons  by 
this  last-mentioned  effect  of  novel  reading  upon  the  mind.  For  the 
contents  of  our  best  books  consist  usually  of  plain  and  sober  narra- 
tive. Works  of  this  description  give  no  extravagant  representatioji 
of  things,  because  their  object  is  truth.  They  are  found  frequently 
without  characters  or  catastrophes,  because  these  would  be  often 
unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  They 
contain  repellants  rather  than  stimulants,  because  their  design  is  the 
promotion  of  virtue.  The  novel-reader,  therefore,  by  becoming 
indisposed  towards  these,  excludes  himself  from  moral  improve- 
ment, and  deprives  himself  of  the  most  substantial  pleasure  which 
reading  can  produce.  In  vain  do  books  on  the  study  of  nature 
unfold  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  mineral  or  the  vegetable  world. 
He  foregoes  this  addition  to  his  knowledge,  and  this  innocent  food 
for  his  mind.  In  vain  do  books  on  science  lay  open  to  him  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  motion  of  bodies.  This  constitution  and 
hesel  aws  are  still  mysteries  to  him.  In  vain  do  books  on  religion 
discover  to  him  the  true  path  of  happiness.     He  has  still  this  path 

*  I  have  been  told  by  a  physician  of  the  first  eminence,  that  music  and  novels 
have  done  more  to  produce  the  sickly  countenances  and  nervous  habits  of  our 
highly-educated  females,  than  any  other  causes  that  can  be  assigned.  The  excess 
of  stimulus  on  the  mind,  from  the  interesting  and  melting  tales  that  are  peculiar  to 
novels,  affects  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  nerves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  melting  tones  of  music  have  been  described  to  act  upon  the 
constitution,  after  sedentary  employment  necessary  for  skill  in  that  science,  has 
injured  it. 
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to  seek.  Neither,  if  he  were  to  dip  into  works  like  these,  but  par- 
ticularly into  tho.se  of  the  latter  description,  could  he  enjoy  them. 
This  latter  consideration  makes  the  reading  of  novels  a  more  perni- 
cious employment  than  an}-  others.  For  though  there  may  be  amu.se- 
ments,  which  may  sometimes  produce  injurious  effects  to  those  who 
])artake  them,  yet  these  may  be  counteracted  b}-  the  perusal  of  works 
of  a  moral  tendency.  The  eftects,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  reading  of  novels,  seem  to  admit  of  no  corrective  or 
cure.  For  how,  for  instance,  shall  a  perverted  morality.  Avhich  ii* 
considered  to  be  one  of  them,  be  rectified,  if  the  book,  which  is  to 
contain  the  advice  for  this  purpose,  be  so  uninteresting  or  insipid, 
that  the  persons  in  question  have  no  disposition  to  peruse  it? 


CHAP  TEE   YII, 

SECTION    I. 


Diversion.?  of  the  field — Diversion.s  of  the  field  forbidden — General  thoughtless- 
ness on  this  subject — Sentiments  of  Thomson — Sentiments  of  George  Fox — 
of  Edward  Burroughs — Similar  sentiments  of  Cowper — Law  of  the  Society 
on  the  .subject. 

The  diversions  of  the  field  are  usually  followed  bj'  people,  without 
any  consideration  whether  they  are  justifiable  either  in  the  eye  of 
morality  or  of  reason.  Men  receive  them  as  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  and  they  are  therefore  not  likely  to  entertain  doubts  con- 
cerning their  proj^riety.  The  laws  of  the  country  also  sanction 
them;  for  we  find  regulations  and  qualifications  on  the  subject. 
Those,  also,  who  attend  these  diversions,  are  so  numerous,  and  their 
rank  and  station  and  character  are  often  such,  that  they  sanction 
them  again  by  their  example ;  so  that  few  people  think  of  making 
any  inquiry,  how  far  they  are  allowable  as  pursuits. 

But  though  this  general  thoughtlessness  prevails  upon  the  subject, 
and  though  many  have  fallen  into  these  diversions,  as  into  the  com- 
mon customs  of  the  world,  yet  benevolent  and  religious  individuals 
have  not  allowed  them  to  pass  unnoticed,  nor  been  backward  in  their 
censures  and  reproofs. 

It  has  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  some,  how  men,  who  have 
the  powers  of  reason,  can  Avaste  their  time  in  galloping  after  dogs, 
in  a  wild  and  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  detriment  often  of  their 
neighbors,  and  to  the  hiizard  o-f  their  own  lives;  or  how  men,  who 
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are  capable  of  high  intellectual  enjoymeuts,  can  derive  pleasui'e,  so 
as  to  join  in  shouts  of  triumph  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  harmless 
animal ;  or  how  men,  who  have  organic  feelings,  and  who  know  that 
other  living  creatures  have  the  same,  can  make  an  amusement  of  that . 
which  puts  brute-animals  to  pain. 

Good  poets  have  spoken  the  language  of  enlightened  nature  upon 
this  subject.  Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  introduces  the  diversions  of 
the  field  in  the  following  manner : 

"Here  the  rude  clamor  of  the  sportsman's  joy, 
The  gun  fast-thund'ring,  and  the  winded  horn, 
Would  tempt  the  Muse  to  sing  the  rural  game.'" 

But  fuz'ther  on  he  observes: 

''These  are  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nor  will  she  slain  with  such  her  spotless  song; 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
The  whole  mix'd  animal-creation  round 
Alive  and  happy.     'Tis  not  joy  to  her 
This  falsely  cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death." 

Cowper,  in  his  Task,  in  speaking  in  j)raise  of  the  country,  takes 
occasion  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  one  of  the  diversions  in 
question  : 

''They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade. 
Delights,  which  who  would  leave  that  has  a  heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultur'd,  and  capable  of  sober  thought, 
For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack 
And  clamors  of  the  field  ?     Detested  sport ! 
That  owes  its  pleasure  to  another's  pain, 
That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  Nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
With  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire, 
Of  silent  tears,  and  heart-distending  sighs ! 
Vain  tears,  alas!  and  sighs  that  never  find 
A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls!" 

In  these  sentiments  of  the  poets,  the  Quakers,  as  a  religious  body, 
have  long  joined.  George  Fox  specifically  rej)robated  hunting  and 
hawking,  which  were  the  field-diversions  of  his  own  time.  He  had 
always  shown,  as  I  stated  in  the  Introduction,  a  tender  disposition 
to  brute-animals,  by  reproving  those  who  had  treated  them  impro- 
perly ih  his  presence.  He  considered  these  diversions  as  unworthy 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  men,  who  ought  to  have  much  higher 
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objects  of  pursuit.  He  believed,  also,  that  real  Christians  could 
never  follow  them;  for  a  Christian  was  a  renovated  man,  and  a 
renovated  man  could  not  but  know  the  works  of  creation  better  than 
to  subject  them  to  his  abuse. 

Edward  Burroughs,  who  lived  at  the  same  tifiie,  and  was  an  able 
minister  of  the  Society,  joined  George  Fox  in  his  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  animals.  He  considered  that  man  in  the 
fall,  or  the  apostate  man,  had  a  vision  so  indistinct  and  vitiated,  that 
ho  could  not  see  the  animals  of  the  creation  as  he  ought ;  but  that 
the  man  who  was  restored,  or  the  spiritual  Christian,  had  a  new  and 
clear  discernment  concerning  them,  which  would  oblige  him  to 
consider  and  treat  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  idea  of  George  Fox,  and  of  Edward  Burroughs,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted, or  patronised  by  the  poet  Cowper: 

"Thus  harmony  and  family  accord 
Were  driv'n  from  Paradise;  and  in  that  hour 
The  seeds  of  cruelty,  that  since  have  swell'd 
To  such  gigantic  and  enormous  growth, 
Were  sown  in  human-nature's  fruitful  soil. 
Hence  date  the  persecution  and  the  pain 
That  man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds, 
Eegardless  of  their  plaints.     To  make  him  sport, 
To  gratify  the  phrensy  of  his  wrath, 
Or  his  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 
And  just,  in  his  account,  why  bird  and  beast 
Should  suffer  torture" 

Thus  the  Quakers  censured  these  diversions  from  the  fii-st  forma- 
tion of  their  Society,  and  laid  down  such  moral  principles,  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  animals,  as  were  subversive  of  their 
continuance.  These  principles  continued  to  actuate  all  true  mem- 
bers who  were  their  successors  ;  and  they  gave  j^roof  by  their  own 
conduct  that  they  were  influenced  by  them,  not  only  in  treating  the 
different  animals  under  their  care  with  tenderness,  but  in  abstaining 
from  all  divei-sions  in  which  their  feelings  could  be  hurt.  The 
diversions,  however,  of  the  lield,  notwithstanding  that  this  princii^le 
of  the  treatment  of  the  brute-creation  had  been  long  recognised,  and 
that  no  person  of  approved  character  in  the  Society  followed  them, 
began  in  time  to  be  resorted  to  occasionally  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless  members,  either  out  of  curiosity,  or  Avith  a  view  of 
trying  them  as  a  means  of  producing  pleasure.  These  deviations, 
however,  from  the  true  spirit  of  Quakerism,  became  at  length 
known ;  and  the  Society,  that  no  excuse  might  be  left  to  any  for 
engaging  in  such  pursuits  again,  came  to  a  resolution  in  one  of  their 
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yearly  meetings,  giving  advice  upon  the  subject  in  the  following 
words  : 

"We  clearly  rank  the  jt*actice  of  hunting  and  shooting  for  diver- 
sion with  vain  sports ;  and  we  believe  the  awakened  mind  may  see, 
that  even  the  leisure  of  those  whom  Providence  hath  permitted  to 
have  a  competence  of  worldly  goods  is  but  ill  filled  up  with  these 
amusements.  Therefore,  being  not  only  accountable  for  our  sub- 
stance, but  also  for  our  time,  let  our  leisure  be  employed  in  serving 
our  neighbor,  and  not  in  distressing  the  creatures  of  God  for  our 
amusement^." 

I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  examine  the  different  reasons,  upon 
which  we  find  the  foundation  of  this  law.  I  shall  not  inquire  how 
far  a  man's  substance,  or  rather  his  talent,  is  wasted  or  misapplied, 
in  feeding  a  number  of  dogs  in  a  costly  manner,  while  the  poor  of 
the  neighborhood  may  be  starving,  or  how  far  the  galloping  after 
these  is,  in  the  eye  of  Christianity,  a  misapplication  of  a  person's 
time.  I  shall  adhere  only  to  that  part  of  the  argument,  how  far  a 
person  has  a  right  to  make  af  pleasure  of  that  which  occasions  pain 
and  death  to  the  animal-creation  :  and  I  shall  show  in  Avhat  manner 
the  Quakers  argue  upon  this  subject,  and  how  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  no  right  to  pursue  such  diversions,  but 
particularly  when  they  consider  themselves  as  a  body  of  professing 
Christians. 

SECTION    II. 

Diversions  of  the  field  judged,  first,  by  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament — Orig- 
inal charter  to  kill  animals — Condition  annexed  to  it — Sentiments  of  Cowper 
— Bights  and  duties  springing  from  this  charter — Violation  of  it  the  violation 
of  a  moral  law — Diversions  in  question  not  allowable  by  this  standard. 

The  Quakers  usually  try  the  lawfulness  of  field  diversions,  which 
include  hunting  and  shooting,  by  two  standards;  and.  first,  by  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Thoy  believe,  in  common  with  other  Christians,  that  men  have  a 
right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  animals  for  their  food.     The  great 

»  Book  of  Extracts. 

t  The  Quakers,  and  the  poet  Cowper  likewise,  in  their  laudable  zeal  for  the 
happiness  of  the  brute-creation,  have  given  an  improper  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  crime  of  these  diversions.  They  have  made  it  to  consist  in  a  man's 
deriving  pleasure  from  the  sufferings  of  the  animals  in  question;  whereas  it 
should  have  been  made  to  consist  in  his  making  a  pleasure  of  a  pursuit  which 
puts  them  to  pain.  The  most  abandoned  sportsman,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  never 
hunts  them  because  he  enjoys  their  sufferings.  His  pleasure  arises  from  consid- 
erations of  another  nature. 
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Creator  of  the  universe,  to  whom  every  thing  that  is  in  it  belongs, 
gave  to  Noah  and  his  descendants  a  grant  or  charter  for  this  purpose. 
In  this  charter  no  exception  is  made.  Jlence,  wild  animals  arc 
included  in  it  equally  with  the  tame.  And  hence,  a  hare  may  as  well 
be  killed,  if  people  have  occasion  for  food,  as  a  chicken  or  a  lamb. 

They  believe,  also,  that  when  the  Creator  of  the  universe  gave  men 
dominion  over  the  Avhole  brute-creation,  or  delivered  this  creation 
iaito  their  hands,  he  intended  them  the  right  of  destroying  such  ani- 
mals as  circumstances  warranted  them  in  supposing  would  become 
injurious  to  themselves.  The  preservation  of  themselves,  which  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  preservation  of  other  animals  under 
their  care,  created  this  new  privilege. 

But  though  men  have  the  power  given  them  over  the  lives  ot 
animals,  there  is  a  condition  in  the  same  charter,  that  they  shall  take 
them  with  as  little  pain  as  possible  to  the  creatures.  If  the  death  oi' 
animals  is  to  be  made  serviceable  to  men,  the  least  they  can  do  in 
return  is  to  mitigate  their  suiferings  while  they  expire.  This  obli- 
gation the  Supreme  Being  imposed  upon  those,  to  whom  he  origin- 
ally gave  the  charter,  b}^  the  command  of  not  eating  their  flesh 
while  the  life's-blood  was  in  it.  The  Jews  obliged  all  their  converts 
to  religion,  even  the  Proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  were  not  considered 
to  be  so  religious  as  the  Proselytes  of  the  Covenant,  to  observe  what 
they  called  the  seventh  commandment  of  Noah  or  that  "they  should 
not  eat  the  member  of  any  beast  that  was  taken  from  it  while  it  was 
alive*."  This  law,  therefore,  of  blood,  whatever  other  objects  it 
might  have  in  view,  enjoined  that,  while  men  were  engaged  in  the 
distressing  task  of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  animal,  they  should 
respect  its  feelings,  by  abstaining  from  torture  or  all  unnecessary  pain. 

'•On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind, 
The  charter  was  conferr'd,  by  which  we  hold 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 
O'er  all  we  feed  on  pow'r  of  life  and  death. 
But  read  the  instrument  and  mark  it  well. 
Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there.     Peed,  then,  and  yield 
Thanks  for  thy  food.     Carnivorous,  through  sin, 
Feed  on  the  slain,  but  spare  the  living  brute!" 

COWPER. 

*  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  men  could  be  so  depraved  as  to  take  flesh  to 
eat  from  a  poor  animal  while  alive;  and  yet,  from  the  law  enjoined  to  Proselytes 
of  the  Gate,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  case.  Bruce,  whose  Travels  into  Abys- 
sinia are  gaining  ground  in  credit,  asserts  that  such  customs  obtained  there.  And 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  126,  in  which  is  a  modern  account  of  Scotland, 
written  in  16?0,  states  the  same  practice  as  having  existed  in  our  own  island. 
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From  this  charter,  and  from  the  great  condition  annexed  to  it,  the 
Quakers  are  of  opinion  that  rights  and  duties  have  sprung  up, — 
rights  in  behalf  of  animals,  and  duties  on  the  part  of  men, — and  that 
a  breach  of  these  duties,  however  often  or  however  thoughtlessly  it 
may  take  place,  is  a  breach  of  a  moral  law.  For  this  charter  did  not 
relate  to  those  animals  only  which  live  in  the  particular  country  of 
the  Jews,  but  those  in  all  countries  wherever  Jews  might  dwell. 
2^or  was  the  observance  of  it  confined  to  the  Jews  only,  but  it  was  to 
extend  to  the  Proselytes  of  the  Covenant  and  of  the  Gate.  Nor  was 
the  observance  of  it  confined  to  these  proselytes ;  but  it  was  to 
extend  to  all  nations,  because  all  animals  of  the  same  species  are,  in 
all  countries,  organized  alike,  and  have  all  similar  feelings;  and 
because  all  animals  of  every  kind  are  susceptible  of  pain. 

In  trying  the  lawfulness  of  the  diversions  of  the  field,  as  the 
Quakers  do,  by  this  charter,  and  by  the  great  condition  that  is 
annexed  to  it,  I  purpose,  in  order  to  save  time,  to  confine  myself  to 
hunting;  for  this  will  appear  to  be  the  most  objectionable  if  exam- 
ined in  this  manner. 

It  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  hunting,  even  in  the  case  of  hares, 
is  seldom  followed  for  the  purpose  of  food.  It  is  very  uncertain,  in 
the  first  place,  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  chase,  they  can  be  pre- 
served whole,  when  they  are  taken,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  eaten.  And, 
in  the  second,  it  may  be  observed  that  we  may  see  fifty  horsemen 
after  a  pack  of  hounds,  no  one  of  whom  has  any  property  in  the 
pack,  nor  of  course  any  right  to  the  prey.  These  cannot  even  pre- 
tend that  their  object  is  food  either  for  themselves  or  others. 

Neither  is  hunting,  where  foxes  are  the  object  in  view,  pursued 
upon  the  principle  of  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals.  For  it 
may  be  observed  that  rewards  are  frequently  offered  to  those  who 
will  procure  them  for  the  chase;  that  large  woods  or  covers  are  fre- 
quently allotted  them,  that  they  may  breed,  and  perpetuate  their 
species  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  that  a  poor  man  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  fox-hunter  would  be  sure  to  experience  his  displeasure,  if  it  were 
known  that  he  had  destroyed  any  of  these  animals. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  destroying  them  in  either  of  these 
cases,  (which  is  the  next  consideration),  it  is  not  as  expeditious  as 
it  might  be  made  by  other  means.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  pecul- 
iarly cruel.  A  poor  animal  is  followed,  not  for  minutes,  but  fre- 
quently for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  for  hours,  in  pain  and  agony. 
Its  sufferings  begin  with  its  first  fear.  Under  this  fear,  perpetually 
accompanying  it,  it  flies  from  the  noise  of  horses  and  horsemen,  and 
the  cries  of  dogs;  it  pants  for  breath  till  the  panting  becomes  diffi- 
cult and  painful ;  it  becomes  wearied  even  to  misery,  yet  dares  not 
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rest;  and,  under  a  complication  of  these  sufferings,  it  is  at  length 
overtaken,  aiid  often  litei*ally  torn  to  pieces  by  it  pursuers. 

Iluuting,  therefore,  does  not  appear,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers, 
to  be  followed  for  any  of  those  purposes  which  alone,  according  to 
the  original  charter,  give  mankind  a  right  over  the  lives  of  brutes. 
It  is  neither  followed  for  food,  nor  for  prevention  of  injury  to  man, 
or  to  the  creatures  belonging  to  him.  I^either  is  life  taken  away  by 
means  of  it  as  mercifully  as  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  great  condition.*  But  if  hunting  be  not  justifiable,  when 
examined  upon  these  three  principles,  it  can  never  be  justifiable,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Society,  when  it  is  followed  on  the  principle  of 
pleasure.  All  destruction  of  animal  life  upon  this  last  principle 
must  come  within  the  charge  of  wanton  cruelty,  and  be  considered 
as  a  violation  of  a  moral  law. 

SECTION  III. 

Diversions  of  the  field  judged,  secondly,  by  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament — 
The  renovated  man,  or  Christian,  has  u  clearer  knowledge  of  creation  and  of 
its  uses— he  views  animals  as  the  creatures  of  God — hence  he  finds  animals  to 
have  rights,  independently  of  any  written  law— he  collects,  again,  new  rights 
from  the  benevolence  of  his  new  feelings — and  new  rights,  again,  from  the 
written  word  of  Revelatit)n. 

The  Quakers  try  the  lawfulness  of  these  diversions,  again,  by  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament.  Thej'  adojjt,  in  the  first  i)lace,  upon 
this  occasion,  the  idea  of  George  Fox  and  of  Edward  Burroughs, 
which  has  been  already  stated;  and  they  follow  it  up  in  the  manner 
which  I  shall  now  explain. 

They  believe  that  a  man  under  the  new  Covenant,  or  one  who  is 
really  a  Christian,  is  a  renovated  man.  As  long  as  Adam  preserved 
his  primaeval  innocence,  or  continued  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  his 
.spiritual  vision  was  clear.  When  he  lost  this  image,  it  became  dim, 
.short,  and  confused.  This  is  the  case,  the  Society  believe,  with  every 
apostate  or  wicked  man.  He  sees  through  a  vitiated  medium.  He 
sees,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  the  creation.  He  has  but 
a  confused  knowledge  of  the  natures  and  ends  of  things.  These 
natures  and  these  ends  he  never  examines  as  he  ought,  but,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  moral  vision,  he  abuses  and  perverts  them.  Hence 
it  generally  happens  that  an  apostate  man  is  cruel  to  his  brute.  But 
in  proportion  as  he  is  restored  to  the  divine  image,  or  becomes  as 
Adam  was  before  he  fell,  or  in  proportion  as  he  exchanges  earthly 

■■•■  The  netting  of  animals  for  food  is  perfectly  unobjectionable  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. 
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for  spiritual  views,  he  sees  all  things  through  a  clearer  medium.  It 
is  then,  the  Quakers  believe,  that  the  creation  is  opened  to  him,  and 
that  he  finds  the  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  It  is  then  that 
he  knows  the  natures  of  thrngs,  that  he  estimates  their  uses  and  their 
ends,  and  that  he  will  never  stretch  these  beyond  their  proj)er  bounds. 
Beholding  animals  in  this  sublime  light,  he  will  appreciate  their 
strength,  their  capacities,  and  their  feelings;  and  he  will  never  use 
them  but  for  the  purposes  intended  by  Providence.  It  is  then  that 
the  creation  will  delight  him.  It  is  then  that  he  will  find  a  growing 
love  to  the  animated  objects  of  it.  And  this  knowledge  of  their 
natures,  and  this  love  of  them,  will  oblige  him  to  treat  them  with 
due  tenderness  and  respect.  Hence,  all  animals  will  have  a  security 
in  the  breast  of  every  Christian,  or  renovated  man,  against  oppression 
or  abuse.  He  will  never  destroy  them  wantonly,  nor  put  them  to 
unnecessary  pain.  Now  the  Quakers  are  of  opinion  that  every  per- 
son, who  professes  Christianity,  ought  to  view  things  as  the  man  who 
is  renovated  would  view  them,  and  that  it  therefore  becomes  them  in 
particular,  as  a  body  of  highly  professing  Christians,  to  view  them 
in  the  same  manner.  Hence,  they  uniformly  look  upon  animals  not 
as  brute  machines,  to  be  used  at  discretion,  but  as  the  creatures  of 
G-od,  of  whose  existence  the  use  and  intention  ought  always  to  be 
considered,  and  to  whom  duties  arise  out  of  this  spiritual  feeling,  in- 
dependently of  any  written  law  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  any  grant 
or  charter,  by  which  their  happiness  might  be  secured. 

The  members  therefore  of  this  Society,  viewing  animals  in  this 
light,  believe  that  they  are  bound  to  treat  them  accordingly.  Hence, 
the  instigation  of  two  horses  by  whips  and  spurs,  for  a  trial  of  speed, 
in  consequence  of  a  monej^ed  stake,  is  considered  by  them  to  be  crim- 
inal. The  horse  was  made  for  the  use  of  man,  to  carry  his  body  and 
transport  his  burthens ;  but  he  was  never  made  to  engage  in  painful 
conflicts  with  other  horses,  on  account  of  the  avarice  of  his  owner. 
Hence,  the  pitting  together  of  two  cocks  for  a  trial  of  victory  is  con- 
sidered as  equally  criminal.  For  the  cock,  whatever  may  be  his  des- 
tined object  among  the  winged  creation,  has  been  long  useful  to  man 
in  awakening  him  from  unseasonable  slumber,  and  in  sounding  to 
him  the  approach  of  day.  But  it  was  never  intended  that  he  should 
be  employed  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  himself,  or  to  the  injury 
and  destruction  of  his  own  species.  In  the  same  manner  the  Quakers 
condemn  the  hunting  of  animals,  except  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  or 
that  they  cannot  be  destroyed,  if  their  death  be  required,  in  any 
other  way.  For,  whatever  may  be  their  several  uses,  or  the  several 
ends  of  their  existence  in  creation,  they  were  never  created  to  be  so 
used  by  man,  that  they  should  suflfer,  and  this  entirely  for  his  sport. 
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VYhoever  puts  animals  to  cruel  and  unnatural  uses,  disturbs,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Quakers,  the  harmony  of  creation,  and  offends  God. 

They  are  of  opinion,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  renovated  man 
must  have,  in  his  own  benevolent  spirit,  such  an  exalted  sense  of  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  the  Greater,  as  to  believe  that  he  never  consti- 
tuted any  part  of  animated  nature,  without  assigning  it  its  proper 
share  of  happiness  during  the  natural  time  of  its  existence;  or,  that 
it  was  to  have  its  moment,  its  hour,  its  day,  or  its  year  of  pleasure. 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  he  must  believe  also,  that  any  interruption 
of  its  tranquility,  without  the  plea  of  necessity,  must  be  an  innova- 
tion of  its  rights  as  a  living  being. 

The}^  believe,  also,  that  the  renovated  man,  who  loves  all  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  will  carry  every  divine  law,  which  has  been  revealed 
to  him,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  carried  on  account  of  a  similarity  of 
natures,  througk  all  animated  creation,  and  particularly  that  law, 
which  forbids  him  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  dislike  to  be  done 
unto  himself.  ISTow  this  law  is  founded  on  the  sense  of  bodily,  and 
on  the  sense  of  mental  feeling.  The  mental  feelings  of  men  and 
brutes,  or  the  reason  of  man  and  the  instinct  of  animals,  are  differ- 
ent. But  their  bodily  feelings  are  alike,  and  they  are  in  due  propor- 
tions susceptible  of  pain.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  man  and  of  ani- 
mals is  alike  in  this  particular.  He  can  anticipate  and  know  their 
feelings  by  his  own.  He  cannot,  therefore,  subject  them  to  any  action 
unnecessarily,  if  on  account  of  a  similar  construction  of  his  own 
organs  such  an  action  would  produce  pain  to  himself  His  own 
power  of  feeling  strongly  commands  sympathy  with  all  that  can  feel. 
And  that  general  sympathy,  Avhich  arises  to  a  man  when  he  sees  pain 
inflicted  on  the  person  of  any  individual  of  his  own  species,  will  arise, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  to  the  renovated  man,  when  he  sees  it 
inflicted  on  the  body  of  any  brute. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


Objection.s  started  by  philosophical  moralists  to  the  preceding  system  of  educa- 
tion— "This  system  a  prohibitory  one — Prohibitions  sometimes  the  cause  of 
greater  evils  than  they  prevent— they  may  confuse  morality  and  break  the 
spirit — they  render  the  vicious  more  vicious — and  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as 
effectual,  because  built  on  a  false  foundation — Ignorance  is  no  guardian  of 
virtue — Causes,  not  sub-causes,  are  to  be  contended  against — No  certain 
security  but  in  knowledge  and  a  love  of  virtue — Prohibitions,  where  effectual, 
produce  a  sluggish  virtue." 

I  HAVE  now  mentioned  the  principal  prohibitions  that  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakers ;  and  I  have  annexed  to 
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these  the  various  reasons  which  they  themselves  give  why  they  were 
introduced  into  their  Society.  I  have  therefore  finished  this  part  of 
my  task,  and  the  reader  will  expect  me  to  proceed  to  the  next  sub- 
ject. But  as  I  am  certain  that  many  objections  will  be  started  here, 
I  shall  stop  for  a  few  minutes  to  state  and  consider  them. 

The  Quakers  differ  on  the  subject  of  moral  education  very  mate- 
rially from  the  world,  and  indeed  from  those  of  the  world,  who, 
having  had  a  more  than  ordinary  liberal  education,  may  be  supposed 
to  have,  in  most  cases,  a  more  than  ordinary  correct  judgment.  The 
Quaker  system,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  principally  of  specific  pro- 
hibitions. These  prohibitions,  again,  are  extended  occasionally  to 
things  which  are  not  in  themselves  vicious.  They  are  extended, 
again,  to  these,  because  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  made  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  And  they  are  founded  apparently  on  the  principle, 
that  ignorance  of  such  things  secures  innocence ;  or  that  ignorance, 
in  such  cases,  has  the  operation  of  a  preventive  of  vice,  or  a  preserv- 
ative of  virtue. 

Philosophical  moralists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  friends  to  occasional 
indulgencies.  They  see  nothing  inherently  or  necessarily^  mischie- 
vous, either  in  the  theatre,  or  in  the  concert-room,  or  in  the  ball- 
room, or  in  the  circulating  library,  or  in  many  other  places  of  resort. 
If  a  young  female,  say  they,  situated  in  a  provincial  town,  were  to 
see  a  play  annually,  would  it  not  give  her  animation,  and  afford  a 
spring  to  her  heart?  Or  if  a  youth  were  to  see  a  play  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year,  might  not  his  parents,  if  they  were  to  accompany 
liim,  make  it  each  time,  by  their  judicious  and  moral  remarks,  sub- 
servient to  the  improvement  of  his  morals?  Neither  do  these  mor- 
alists anticipate  any  danger  by  looking  to  distant  prospects,  where 
the  things  are  innocent  in  themselves.  And  they  are  of  opinion  that 
all  dangers  may  be  counteracted  effectually,  not  by  prohibitory 
checks  and  guards,  but  by  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge,  and 
filling  it  with  love  of  virtue.  The  arguments,  therefore,  which  these 
will  advance  against  the  system  of  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakers, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  words : 

"All  prohibitions,  they  contend,  should  be  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  moral  education ;  for  prohibitions  may  often  become  the 
cause  of  greater  immorality  than  they  were  intended  to  jirevent. 
The  fable  of  the  hen,  whose  very  prohibitions  led  her  chickens  to  the 
fatal  well,  has  often  been  realized  in  life.  There  is  a  certain  curiosity 
in  human  nature  to  look  into  things  forbidden.  If  Quaker-youth 
should  have  the  same  desires  in  this  respect  as  others,  they  cannot 
gratify  them  but  at  the  expense  of  their  virtue.  If  they  wish  for 
novels,  for  example,  they  must  get  them  clandestinely.     If  to  go  to 
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the  theatre,  they  must  go  in  secret.  But  they  must  do  more  than 
this  in  the  latter  case ;  for,  as  they  would  be  known  by  their  dress, 
they  must  change  it  for  that  of  another  person.  Hence,  they  may  be 
made  capable  of  intrigue,  hyprocrisy,  and  deceit. 

"Prohibitions,  again,  they  believe,  except  they  be  well  founded, 
may  confound  the  notions  of  children  on  the  subject  of  morality ;  for. 
if  they  are  forbidden  to  what  they  see  so  many  worthy  and  enlight- 
ened persons  do,  they  may  never  know  where  to  fix  the  boundaries 
between  vice  and  virtue. 

"Prohibitions,  again,  they  consider,  if  made  without  an  allowance 
of  exceptions,  as  having  a  tendency  to  break  the  spirit  of  youth. 
Break  a  horse  in  the  usual  way,  and  teach  him  to  stop  with  the  check 
of  the  reins,  and  you  break  him  and  preserve  his  courage.  But  put 
him  in  a  mill  to  break  him,  and  you  break  his  life  and  animation. 
Prohibitions,  therefore,  may  hinder  elevated  feelings,  and  may  lead 
to  poverty  and  sordidness  of  spirit. 

"  Prohibitions,  again,  they  believe,  if  youth  once  depart  from  the 
right  way,  render  them  more  vicious  characters  than  common.  This 
arises  from  the  abruptness  or  suddenness  of  transition.  For,  having 
been  shut  up  within  narrow  boundaries  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  they 
go  greater  lengths,  when  once  let  loose,  than  others  who  have  not 
been  equally  curbed  and  confined. 

"But  while  they  are  of  opinion  that  prohibitions  are  likely  to  br 
thus  injurious  to  Quaker-youth,  they  are  of  opinion  that  they  arc 
never  to  be  relied  upon  as  etfectual  guardians  of  morality,  because 
they  consider  them  as  built  upon  false  j)rinciple8. 

"They  are  founded,  they  conceive,  on  the  principal,  that  ignorance 
is  a  security  for  innocence;  or  that  vice  is  so  attractive,  that  we  can- 
not resist  it,  but  by  being  kept  out  of  its  way.  In  the  first  case,  they 
contend  that  the  position  is  false;  for  ignorant  persons  are  of  all 
others  the  most  likely,  when  they  fall  into  temptation,  to  be  seduced. 
And,  in  the  second,  they  contend  that  there  is  a  distrust  of  Divine 
Providence  in  his  moral  government  of  the  world. 

"They  are  founded,  again,  they  conceive,  on  false  principles,  inas- 
much as  the  Quakers  confound  causes  with  sub-causes,  or  causes  with 
occasions.  If  a  person,  for  example,  were  to  get  over  a  hedge,  and 
receive  a  thorn  in  his  hand,  and  die  of  the  wound,  this  thorn  would 
be  only  the  occasion,  and  not  the  cause,  of  his  death.  The  bad  state, 
in  which  his  body  must  have  been,  to  have  made  this  wound  fatal, 
would  have  been  the  original  cause.  In  like  manner,  neither  the 
theatre  nor  the  ball-room  are  the  causes  of  the  bad  passions  that  are 
to  be  found  there.  All  these  passions  must  have  existed  in  persons 
previously  to  their  entrance  into  these  places.     Plays,  therefore,  or 
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novels,  or  public  dances,  are  only  the  sub-causes,  or  the  occasions,  of 
calling  forth  the  passions  in  question.  The  real  cause  is  in  the  in- 
fected state  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  want  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  want 
of  a  love  of  virtue. 

'•Prohibitions,  therefore,  though  they  may  become  jjartial  check.s 
to  vice,  can  never,  they  believe,  be  relied  upon  as  effectual  guardians 
of  virtue.  Bars  and  bolts  seldom  prevent  thieves  from  robbing  a 
house.  But  if  armed  men  should  be  in  it,  who  would  venture  to 
enter  in?  In  the  same  manner  the  mind  of  man  should  be  armed  or 
prepared.  It  should  be  so  furnished,  that  men  should  be  able  to 
wander  through  a  vicious  world  amidst  all  its  foibles  and  its  follies, 
and  pass  uncontaminated  by  them.  It  should  have  that  tone  given 
to  it,  which  should  hinder  all  circumstances  from  becoming  occasions. 
But  this  can  never  be  done  by  locking  up  the  heart  to  keep  vice  out 
of  it,  but  by  filling  it  with  knowledge  and  with  a  love  of  virtue. 

"  That  this  is  the  only  method  to  be  relied  upon  in  moral  educa- 
tion, they  conceive,  may  be  shown  by  considering  upon  whom  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  theatre,  or  of  the  ball  room,  or  of  the  circu- 
lating library,  principally  fall.  Do  they  not  fall  principally  upon 
those  who  have  never  had  a  dignified  education?  'Empty  noddles,' 
it  is  said,  'are  fond  of  playhouses;'  and  the  converse  is  true,  that 
persons,  whose  understandings  have  been  enriched,  and  whose  tastes 
have  been  corrected,  find  all  such  recreations  tiresome ;  at  least  they 
find  so  much  to  disgust  them,  that  what  they  approve  does  not  make 
them  adequate  amends.  This  is  the  case,  also,  with  respect  to  novels. 
These  do  harm  principally  to  barren  minds.  They  do  harm  to  those 
who  have  no  proper  employment  for  their  time,  or  to  those  who,  in 
the  manners,  conversation,  and  conduct  of  their  parents,  or  of  others 
with  whom  they  associate,  have  no  examples  of  pure  thinking,  or  of 
pure  living,  or  of  a  pure  taste.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
been  taught  to  love  good  books,  will  never  run  after  or  be  affected  by 
bad  ones.  And  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  they  conceive,  is  appli- 
cable to  other  cases.  For,  if  people  are  taught  to  love  virtue  for 
virtue's  sake,  and,  in  like  manner,  to  hate  what  is  unworthy  because 
they  have  a  genuine  and  living  knowledge  of  its  unworthiness, 
neither  the  ball  nor  concert  room,  nor  the  theatre,  nor  the  circulating 
library,  nor  the  diversions  of  the  field,  will  have  charms  enough  to 
seduce  them,  or  to  injure  the  morality  of  their  minds. 

"To  sum  up  the  whole:  The  prohibitions  of  the  Quakers,  in  the 
first  place,  may  become  injurious,  in  the  opinion  of  these  philosophi- 
cal moralists,  by  occasioning  greater  evils  than  they  were  intended 
to  prevent.  They  can  never,  in  the  second  place,  be  relied  upon  as 
effectual   guardians   of  virtue,  because   they  consider  them   to  be 
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founded  on  false  principles.  And  if  at  any  time  they  can  believe 
them  to  he  effectual  in  the  office  assigned  them,  they  believe  them  to 
be  productive  only  of  a  cold  or  a  sluggish  virtue." 


CHAPTEE  IX 

SECTION    I. 


Reply  of  the  Quakers  to  these  objections — They  say,  first,  that  they  arc  to  be 
guided  by  revehxtion  in  the  education  of  their  children — and  that  the  educa- 
tion which  they  adopt  is  sanctioned  by  revelation,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
early  Christians — They  maintain,  again,  that  the  objections  are  not  applicable 
to  them;  for  these  presuppose  circumstances  concerning  them  which  are  not 
true — They  allow  the  system  of  filling  the  mind  with  virtue  to  be  the  most 
desirable — -but  they  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  abstractedly — and 
that,  if  it  could,  it  would  be  as  dangerous  as  philosophical  moralists  make  the 
system  of  the  prohibitions. 

To  these  objections  the  Quakers  make  the  following  reply: 

The}"  do  not  look  up  cither  to  their  own  imaginations,  or  to  the 
imaginations  of  others  for  any  rule  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
As  a  Christian  Society  they  conceive  themselves  bound  to  be  guided 
by  revelation,  and  by  revelation  only,  while  it  has  any  injunctions 
to  offer  which  relate  to  this  subject. 

In  adverting  to  the  Old  Testament,  they  find  that  no  less  than 
nine,  out  of  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses,  are  of  a  prohibitory 
nature  ;  and  in  adverting  to  the  New,  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles,  are  delivered  in  the  form  of  jn-ohi- 
Intions. 

They  believe  that  revealed  religion  jirohibits  them  from  following 
all  those  pursuits  which  the  objections  notice;  for  though  there  is  no 
specific  prohibition  of  each,  yet  there  is  an  imi^lied  one  in  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Thus,  for  example,  violent  excitements  of  the  pas- 
sions on  sensual  subjects  must  be  unfavorable  to  religious  advance- 
ment. AVorldly  pleasures  must  hinder  those  which  are  spiritual. 
Impure  words,  find  spectacles,  must  affect  morals.  Not  only  evil  is  to 
be  avoided,  but  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  Whilst,  therefore,  these 
sentiments  are  acknowledged  by  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  customs,  which  the  objections  notice,  are  to  be  avoided  in 
Christian  education ;  and  as  the  Quakers  consider  these  to  be  forbid- 
den to  themselves,  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  forbid  them  to 
others.     And  in  these  particular  prohibitions  they  consider  them- 
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selves  as  sanctioned  both  by  the  writings  and  the  practices  of  the 
early  Christians. 

In  looking  at  the  objections,  which  have  been  made,  with  a  view 
of  replying  to  them,  they  would  observe,  first,  that  these  objections 
<lo  not  seem  to  apply  to  them,  as  a  Society,  because  thay  presuppose 
circumstances  concerning  them  which  are  not  true.  They  presuppose, 
first,  that  their  moral  education  is  founded  on  prohibitions  solely ; 
whereas  they  endeavor,  both  by  the  communication  of  positive  pre- 
cepts and  by  their  example,  to  fill  the  minds  of  their  children  with  a 
love  of  virtue.  They  presuppose,  again,  that  they  are  to  mix  with  the 
world,  and  to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  world;  in  which  case  a  mod- 
erate knowledge  of  the  latter,  with  suitable  advice  when  they  are 
followed,  is  considered  as  enabling  them  to  pass  through  life  with  less 
danger  than  the  prohibition  of  the  same;  whereas  they  mix  but  little 
with  persons  of  other  denominations.  They  abjure  the  world,  that 
they  may  not  imbibe  its  spirit.  And  here  they  would  observe,  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  recommended  to  be  obtained,  by  going  through 
])erilous  customs,  is  not  necessary  for  them  as  a  Society.  Por  living 
much  at  home,  and  mixing  almost  solely  with  one  another,  they  con- 
sider their  education  as  sufficient  fur  their  wants. 

If  the  Quakers  could  view  the  two  dift'erent  systems  abstractedly, 
that  of  filling  the  heart  with  virtue,  and  that  of  shutting  it  out  from 
a  knowledge  of  vice,  so  that 'these  could  be  acted  upon  sejiarately, 
and  so  that  the  first  of  the  two  were  practicable,  and  practicable 
without  having  to  go  through  scenes  that  were  dangerous  to  virtue, 
they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  former; 
hecause,  if  men  could  be  taught  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  all 
the  trouble  of  prohibitions  would  be  unnecessary. 

But  the  Quakers  would  conceive  that  the  .sj'stem  of  filling  the  mind 
with  virtue,  if  acted  upon,  abstractedly  or  by  itself,  would  be  imju'ac- 
ticable  with  respect  to  youth.  To  make  it  practicable,  children  must 
he  born  with  the  full-grown  intellect  and  experience  of  men.  They 
must  have  an  innate  knowledge  of  all  the  tendencies,  the  bearings, 
the  relations,  and  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice.  They  must  be  also 
strong  enough  to  look  temptation  in  the  face;  whereas  youth  have 
no  such  knowledge  or  experience,  or  strength  or  power. 

They  would  consider,  also,  the  system  of  filling  the  mind  with 
virtue  as  impossible,  if  attempted  abstractedly  or  alone,  because  it  is 
not  in  human  wisdom  to  devise  a  method  of  inspiring  it  with  thi.s 
es.sence,  without  first  teaching  it  to  abstain  from  vice.  It  is  im2)ossi- 
])le,  they  would  say,  for  a  man  to  be  virtuous,  or  to  be  in  love  with 
virtue,  except  he  were  to  lay  aside  his  vicious  practices.  The  first 
step  to  virtue,  according  both  to  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian 
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philosophy,  is  to  ahstain  from  vice.  We  are  to  cease  to  do  evil,  and 
to  learn  to  do  well.  This  is  the  process  recommended.  Hence,  pro- 
hibitions are  necessary.  Hence,  sub-causes  as  well  as  causes  are  to 
be  attacked.  Hence,  abstinence  from  vice  is  a  Christian,  though  it 
may  be  a  sluggish,  virtue.  Hence,  innocence  is  to  be  aimed  at  by  an 
ignorance  of  vice.  And  hence,  wo  must  prohibit  all  evil,  if  we  wish 
for  the  assistance  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world. 

But  if  the  system  of  filling  the  heart  with  virtue  were  even  practi- 
cable of  itself,  that  is,  without  the  aid  of  prohibitions,  yet,  if  it  be  to 
be  foUoAved  by  allowing  young  persons  to  pass  through  the  various 
amusements  of  the  world  which  the  Society  jirohibit,  and  by  giving 
them  moral  advice  at  the  same  time,  they  would  be  of  opinion  that 
more  danger  would  accrue  to  their  morality,  than  any  which  the 
prohibitions  could  produce.  The  prohibitions,  as  far  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  curb  the  sj^irit,  would  not  be  injurious  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Quakers,  because  it  is  their  plan  in  education  to  produce  humble, 
passive,  and  obedient  subjects,  and  because  spirit,  or  high-minded- 
ness,  or  high  feeling,  is  no  trait- in  the  Christian  character.  As  far 
as  the  curiosity,  which  is  natural  to  man.  would  instigate  him  to  look 
into  things  forbidden,  which  he  could  not  always  do,  in  the  particular 
situation  of  the  Quakers,  without  the  admission  of  intrigue,  or  hypo- 
crisy, or  deceit,  jirohibitions  would  be  to  be  considered  as  evils, 
though  they  would  always  be  necessary  evils.  But  the  Quakers 
would  apprehend  that  the  same  number  of  youth  would  not  be  lost 
by  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  prohibitory  education,  as  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  system,  which  attemjits  to  fill  the  mind  with  virtue 
by  inuring  it  to  scenes,  which  may  be  dangerous  to  its  morality.  For 
if  tastes  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  knowledge  to  be  had,  by  adopting 
the  amusements  which  they  jjrohibit,  many  would  be  lost,  though 
some  might  be  advanced  to  virtue.  For  parents  cannot  always  ac- 
company their  children  to  such  places,  nor,  if  the}"  could,  can  they 
prevent  these  from  fascinating.  If  these  should  fiascinate,  they  will 
suggest  repetitions.  But  frequent  repetitions,  where  you  accustom 
youth  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  think,  Avhat  ought  never  to  be  seen, 
heard,  or  thought  of,  by  Christians,  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of 
tingeing  the  character  in  time.  This  mode  of  education  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Quakers  as  answering  to  that  of  dear  bought  experi- 
ence. A  person  may  come  to  see  the  beauty  of  virtue,  when  his  con- 
stitution has  been  shattered  by  vice.  But  many  will  perish  in  the 
midst  of  so  hazardous  a  ti-ial.* 


*  Though  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  obtain   knowledge,   uccording   to  the 
Christian  system,  through  the  medium  of  customs  Avhich  may  be  of  improper  ten- 
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SECTION   II. 

Quakers  contend,  by  way  of  further  reply  to  the  objections,  that  their  system  of 
education  has  been  practically  or  experimentally  beneficial — Two  facts  In 
behalf  of  this  assertion — the  first  is,  that  young  Quakers  get  earlier  into  the 
wisdom  of  life  than  many  others — the  second,  that  there  are  few  disorderly 
persons  in  the  Society — Error  corrected,  that  the  Quakers  turn  persons  out  of 
the  Society  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  vicious,  that  it  may  be  rescued  from 
the  disgrace  of  a  bad  character. 

The  answers,  which  hare  hitherto  been  given  to  the  reader,  may 
be  considered  as  the  statement  of  theory  against  theory.  But  the 
Quakers  would  say  further  upon  this  subject,  that  they  have  educated 
upon  these  principles  for  a  hundred-and-fifty  yeai-s,  and  that,  where 
they  have  been  attended  to,  their  effects  have  been  uniformly  bene- 
ficial. They  would  be  fearful,  therefore,  of  departing  from  a  path, 
which  they  conceive  their  own  experience,  and  that  of  their 
ancestors,  has  shown  them  to  be  safe,  and  which,  after  all  their 
enquiries,  they  believe  to  be  that  which  is  pointed  out  to  them  by 
the  Christian  religion.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  up  this  practical 
argument  by  any  history  of  the  lives  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  one  or  two  simple  facts,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  materially  to  the  point. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  observe,  that  it  is  an  old  saying,  that 
"it  is  difficult  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders."  The  Quakers, 
however,  do  this  more  effectually  than  any  other  people.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  a  Quaker-boy  has  an  unnatural  appearance.  This 
idea  has  arisen  from  his  dress  and  his  sedateness,  which,  together, 
have  produced  an  appearance  of  age  above  the  youth  in  his  counte- 
nance, or  the  stature  of  his  person.  This,  however,  is  confessing,  in 
some  degree,  in  the  case  before  us,  that  the  discretion  of  age  has 
appeared  upon  youthful  shoulders.  It  is  certainly  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  youth  of  this  Society,  generally  speaking,  get  earlier 
into  a  knowledge  of  just  sentiments,  or  into  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  or  into  a  knowledge  of  the  true  wisdom  of  life,  than  those 
of  the  world  at  large.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  hear  young 
Quakers  talk  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  pursuits,  in  which  persons 
older  than  themselves  were  then  embarking  for  the  purposes  of 
pleasure,  and  which  the  same  persons  have  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  the  pursuits  only  of  uneasiness  and  pain. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  while,  just  to  look  at  the  situation  of  some  of 

dency,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  knowledge,  properly  obtained,  is  not  a  powerful 
guardian  of  virtue.  This  important  s\ibject  may  probably  be  resumed  in  a  future 
volume. 
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those  young  persons,  -who,  in  consequence  of  a  different  education, 
are  introduced  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  as  to  those  which  are  to 
constitute  their  happiness.  Wo  see  them  running  eagerly  first  after 
this  object,  then  after  that.  One  man  says  to  himself,  "this  will 
constitute  my  pleasure."  He  follows  it.  He  finds  it  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  He  says,  again,  "I  have  found  myself  deceived, 
i  now  see  my  happiness  in  other  pleasures,  and  not  in  those  where  I 
fancied  it."  He  follows  these.  He  becomes  sickened.  He  finds  the 
result  different  from  his  expectations.  He  pursues  ])leasure,  but 
pleasure  is  not  gained. 

"Thej-  are  lost 
111  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  .still  wood 
And  never  won.     Dream  after  dream  en.sucs, 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed." 

COWPKR. 

Thus,  after  having  wasted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  he 
is  driven  at  last  by  positive  experience  into  the  truth  of  tho.se 
maxims,  which  philosophy  and  religion  have  established,  and  in  the 
j)ur8uit  of  which  alone  he  now  sees  that  true  happiness  is  to  be 
found.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  his  education,  he  loses  two-thirds  of 
his  time  in  tedious  and  unprofitable,  if  not  in  baneful,  pursuits. 
The  young  Quaker,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  by  means  of  his 
education  to  the  same  maxims  of  philosophy  and  religion,  as  the 
foundation  of  his  happiness,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and 
therefore  saves  the  time,  and  preserves  the  constitution,  which  the 
other  has  been  wasting  for  want  of  this  earl}"  knowledge.  I  know 
of  no  fact  more  striking  or  more  true  in  the  Quaker-history  than 
this ;  namely,  that  the  youth  who  is  educated  as  a  Quaker,  gets  such 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  paths  to  wisdom  and 
happiness,  at  an  early  age,  that,  though  he  is  known  by  Iris  coun- 
tenance to  be  but  a  young  mariner,  he  is  enabled  to  conduct  his  bark 
through  the  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals  of  life,  with  greater  safety 
than  many  others,  who  have  been  longer  on  the  ocean  of  this  proba- 
tionary world. 

I  may  observe,  again,  as  the  second  fact,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  persons  say  that  j^ou  seldom  see  a  disorderly  member  of  this 
Society,  or  that  a  Quaker  prostitute  or  a  Quaker  criminal  is 
unknown.  These  declarations,  frequently  and  openly  made,  show 
at  least  that  there  is  an  opinion  among  the  world  at  large  that  the 
Quakers  are  a  moral  people. 

The  mention  of  this  fact  leads  me  to  the  notice  and  the  correction 
of  an  error,  which  I  have  found  to  have  been  taken  up  by  individuals. 
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It  is  said  by  these  that  the  Society  is  very  wary  with  respect  to  its 
disorderly  members ;  for  that  when  any  of  them  behave  ill  they  arc 
expelled  it,  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgrace  of  a  bad  character. 
Thus,  if  a  woman,  belonging  to  it,  were  discovered  to  be  a  prostitute, 
or  a  man,  belonging  to  it,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  criminal  offence,  no 
disgrace  could  attach  to  this,  as  it  would  to  other  communities  ;  for 
if  in  the  course  of  a  week,  after  a  discovery  had  been  made  of  their 
several  offences,  any  person  were  to  state  that  two  such  persons  had 
become  infamous,  it  would  be  retorted  upon  him  that  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Society. 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe  iipon  the  subject  of  this  error,  that,  if 
the  parties  in  question  were  not  disowned  j)reviously  to  the  discovery 
of  such  infamous  conduct,  the  rules  of  the  Society  would  not  admit 
of  expulsion  in  the  hasty  manner  supposed.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  these  persons,  long  before  such  facts  could  be  known,  had  been 
both  admonished  and  disowned,  than  that  the  Quakers  would  have 
occasion  to  disown  them  after  the  discovery  of  such  infamy.  For 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  old  maxim, — "Nemo  repente  fuit  turpis-- 
simus,"  or  "no  man  was  ever  all  at  once  a  rogue."  So  in  the  case  of 
these  persons,  as  of  all  others,  they  must  have  been  vicious  b}^ 
degrees ;  they  must  have  shown  symptoms  of  some  deviations  from 
rectitude,  before  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  could  have  been 
completed.  But  by  the  constitution  of  Quakerism,  as  will  appear 
soon,  no  person  of  the  Society  can  be  found  erring,  even  for  the  first 
time,  without  being  liable  to  be  privately  admonished.  These  admo- 
nitions may  be  repeated  for  weeks,  or  for  months,  or  even  for  years, 
before  the  subjects  of  them  are  pi-onounced  so  incorrigible  as  to  bo 
disowned.  There  is  great  reason  therefore  to  pi-esume,  in  the  case 
before  us,  though  the  offenders  in  question  would  have  undoubtedly 
been  disowned  by  the  Quakers,  after  they  were  known  to  be  such, 
yet  that  they  had  been  disowned  long  before  their  offences  had  been 
made  public. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  allowed  that  young  Quakers  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  just  sentiments,  or  at  the  true  wisdom  of  life, 
earlier  than  those  who  are  inured  to  the  fashions  of  the  world  :  and 
it  may  be  allowed,  also,  that  the  Quakers,  as  a  body,  are  a  moral 
people.  Now,  these  effects  will  generally  be  considered  as  the  result 
of  education ;  and  though  the  prohibitions  of  the  Quakers  may  not 
be  considered  as  the  only  instruments  of  producing  these  effects,  yet 
they  must  be  allowed  to  be  component  parts  of  the  system,  which 
produces  them. 
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Discipline  of  two  kinds — as  it  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  internal  aftairs  of 
the  Society — or  to  the  cognisance  of  immoral  conduct — DiflSculty  of  procur- 
ing obedience  to  moral  precepts — this  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  George- 
Fox — outlines  of  his  system  for  this  purpose — additions  made  to  his  system 
since  his  time — objections  to  the  system  considered — this  system,  or  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Quakers,  as  far  as  this  branch  of  it  is  concerned,  the  great 
foundation-stone  on  which  their  moral  education  is  supported. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Quakers  is  divisible  into  two  parts.  The 
first  may  comprehend  the  Regulation  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  the 
Society,  such  as  the  management  of  the  poor  belonging  to  it;  the 
granting  of  certificates  of  removal  to  its  members ;  the  hearing  of 
their  appeals  upon  various  occasions;  the  taking  cognisance  of  their 
proposals  of  marriage,  and  the  like.  The  second  may  comprehend' 
the  notice  or  observance  of  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals,  with  a 
view  of  jH-eserving  the  rules,  which  the  Quakers  have  thought  it- 
their  duty  to  make,  and  the  testimonies,  which  they  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  bear,  as  a  Christian  people.  It  is  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  discipline  that  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  in  the  ensuing 
part  of  my  work. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that,  when  men  err  in  their  moral 
practice,  it  is  not  for  want  of  good  precepts,  or  of  wholesome  advice. 
There  are  few  books  from  which  we  cannot  collect  some  moral 
truths;  and  few  men  so  blind  as  not  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  us  the 
boundaries  of  moral  good.  The  pages  of  revelation  have  been  long 
unfolded  to  our  view,  and  diff'usively  spread  among  us.  We  have 
had  the  advantage,  too,  of  having  their  contents  frequently  and  pub- 
licly repeated  in  our  ears.  And  yet,  knowing  what  is  right,  we  do 
not  pursue  it.  We  go  off,  on  the  contrary,  against  our  better  knowl- 
edge, into  the  road  to  evil.  Now  it  was  the  opinion  of  George  Fox, 
that  something  might  be  done  to  counteract  this  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  or  to  make  a  man  keep  up  to  the  precepts  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  divinely  inspired,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  system  of 
discipline  might  be  devised  for  regulating,  exciting  and  preserving, 
the  conduct  of  a  Christian. 
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This  system  he  at  length  completed,  and,  as  he  believed,  with  the 
divine  aid,  and  introduced  into  the  Society  with  the  approbation  of 
those,  who  belonged  to  it. 

The  great  principle  upon  which  he  founded  it  was,  that  every 
Christian  was  bound  to  watch  over  another,  for  his  good.  This 
principle  included  two  ideas.  First,  that  vigilance  over  the  moral 
conduct  of  individuals  was  a  Christian  duty.  Secondly,  that  any  in- 
terference with  persons,  who  might  err,  was  solely  for  their  good. 
Their  reformation  was  the  only  object  in  view.  Hence  religious  ad- 
vice was  necessary.  Hence,  it  was  to  be  administered  with  tender- 
ness and  patience.  Hence,  nothing  was  to  be  left  undone,  while 
there  was  hope  that  anything  could  be  done,  for  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  enjoined  it  to  all  the  members  of 
his  newly-formed  Society  to  bo  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  one 
another,  and  not  to  hesitate  to  step  in  for  the  recovery  of  those, 
whom  they  might  discover  to  be  overtaken  with  a  fault. 

He  enjoined  it  to  them,  again,  that  they  should  follow  the  order 
recommended  by  Jesus  Christ  upon  such  occasions :  "  If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  him 
and  thee  alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that,  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be  es- 
tablished. And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  into  the 
church  ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  bo  unto  thee  as 
an  heathen-man  or  publican*." 

For  the  carrying  of  this  system  into  execution,  in  the  order  thus 
recommended,  he  appointed  courts,  or  meetings,  for  discipline,  as  the 
Quakers  call  them,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Society,  where  the 
case  of  the  disorderly  should  be  considered,  if  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  cognisance  of  the  church ;  and  where  a  record  should  be  kept 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  resjDecting  it.  In  these  courts,  or 
meetings,  the  poor  were  to  have  an  equal  voice  witli  the  rich.  There 
was  to  be  no  distinction  but  in  favor  of  religious  worth.  And  here 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  was  so  desirous  that  the  most  righteous 
judgment  should  be  pronounced  upon  any  offender,  that  he  aban- 
doned the  usual  mode  of  decision,  in  general  so  highly  valued,  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  and  recommended  the  decision  to  be  made  accor- 
ding to  the  apparent  will  of  the  virtuous  who  might  be  present. 
And  as  expulsion  from  membership  with  the  church  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  heaviest  punishment  which  the  Quakers,  as  a  religious 

*  Matthew,  xviii,  15,  IG,  17. 
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body,  could  inflict,  he  gave  the  oifender  an  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  meetings,  different  from  those  in  which  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  against  him,  and  where  the  decisive  voices  were  again 
to  be  collected  from  the  preponderant  weight  of  religious  character. 

He  introduced,  also,  into  his  system  of  discipline,  privileges  in 
favor  of  women,  which  marked  his  sense  of  justice,  and  the  strength 
and  liberality «ef  his  mind.  The  men  he  considered  undoubtedly  as 
the  heads  of  the  church,  and  from  whom  all  laws  concerning  it 
ought  to  issue.  But  he  did  not  deny  women  on  that  account  any 
power,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  hold.  He 
believed  them  to  be  capable  of  great  usefulness,  and  therefore  ad- 
mitted them  to  the  honor  of  being,  in  his  own  Society,  of  nearly 
equal  importance  with  the  men.  In  the  general  duty,  imposed  upon 
members,  of  watching  over  one  another,  he  laid  it  upon  the  women 
to  be  particularly  careful  in  observing  the  morals  of  those  of  their 
own  sex.  He  gave  them  meetings  for  discipline  of  their  own,  with 
the  power  of  recording  their  own  transactions,  so  that  women  were 
to  act  among  courts  or  meetings  of  women,  as  men  among  those  of 
men.  There  was  also  to  be  no  office  in  the  Society  belonging  to  the 
men  but  he  advised  there  should  be  a  corresponding  one  belonging  to 
the  women.  By  this  new  and  impartial  step  he  raised  the  women  of 
his  own  community  beyond  the  level  of  women  in  others,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  improved  strength  of  intellect,  dignity  of 
mind,  capability  of  business,  and  habit  of  humane  offices,  which  are 
so  conspicious  among  female  Quakers  at  the  present  day. 

With  respect  to  the  numerous  offices,  belonging  to  tlie  discipline, 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  persons,  who  were  to  fill 
them,  were  to  have  no  other  emolument  or  reward,  than  that,  which 
a  faithful  discharge  of  them  would  bring  to  their  own  consciences. 

These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  system  of  discipline,  as  in- 
troduced b}^  George  Fox.  This  system  was  carried  into  execution, 
as  he  himself  had  formed  it,  in  his  own  time.  Additions,  hoAvever, 
have  been  made  to  it  since,  as  it  seemed  proper,  by  the  Society  at 
large.  In  the  time  of  George  Fox  it  was  laid  upon  every  member, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  watch  over  his  neighbor  for  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare. But,  in  1G98,  the  Society  conceiving  that  what  was  the  busi- 
ness of  every  one  might  eventually  become  the  business  of  no  one, 
they  appointed  officers,  whose  particular  duty  it  should  be  to  be  over- 
seers of  the  morals  of  individuals;  thus  hoping  that  by  the  general 
vigilance  enjoined  by  George  Fox,  which  was  still  to  continue,  and 
by  the  particular  vigilance  then  appointed,  sufficient  care  would  bo 
taken  of  the  morals  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  time,  again,  of 
George  Fox,  women  had  only  their  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings 
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for  discipline,  but  it  has  since  been  determined  that  they  should  have 
their  yearly  meetings  equally  with  the  men.  In  the  time,  again,  of 
George  Fox,  none  but  the  grave  members  were  admitted  into  the 
meetings  of  discipline ;  but  it  has  since  been  agreed  that  young  per- 
sons should  have  the  privilege  of  attending  them  ;  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  the  notion,  that  while  these  meetings  would  qualify 
them  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Society,  they  flight  operate 
as  schools  for  virtue. 

This  system  of  discipline,  as  thus  introduced  by  George  Fox,  and 
thus  enlarged  by  the  Society  afterwards,  has  not  escaped,  notwith- 
standing the  loveliness  of  its  theory,  the  censure  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  considered,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  system  of  espionage, 
by  which  one  member  is  made  a  spy  upon,  or  becomes  an  informer 
against,  another.  But  against  this  charge  it  would  be  observed  by  the 
Quakers,  that  vigilance  over  morals  is  unquestionably  a  Christian 
duty.  It  would  be  observed  again,  that  the  vigilance,  which  i^  ex- 
ercised in  this  case,  is  not  with  the  intention  of  mischief,  as  irl  the 
case  of  spies  and  informers,  but  j^ith  the  intention  of  good.  It  is 
not  to  obtain  monej',  but  to  preserve  reputation  and  virtue.  It  is 
not  to  persecute,  but  to  reclaim.  It  is  not  to  make  a  man  odious, 
but  to  make  him  more  respectable.  It  is  never  an  interference  with 
innocence.  The  watchfulness  begins  to  be  offensive  only  where  de- 
linquency is  begun. 

The  discipline,  again,  has  been  considered  as  too  great  an  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  those  who  are  brought  under  it.  Against 
this  the  Quakers  would  contend,  that  all  i)ersons,  who  live  in  civil 
society,  must  give  up  a  portion  of  their  freedom,  that  more  happi- 
ness and  security  ma}^  be  enjoyed.  So,  when  men  enter  into  Chris- 
tian societies,  they  must  part  with  a  little  of  their  liberty  for  their 
moral  good. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  light  in  which  persons,  not  of  the 
Society,  may  view  this  institution,  those,  belonging  to  it,  submit  to, 
and  respect  it.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some,  who  may  feel  it  a 
restraint  upon  their  conduct:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
restraint  upon  those,  who  have  irregular  desires  to  gratify,  or 
destructive  pleasures  to  pursue.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  youth 
of  the  Society,  who  receive  a  consistent  education,  approve  of  it. 
Genuine  Quaker-parents,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  insist 
upon  the  subjugation  of  the  will.  It  is  their  object  to  make  their 
children  lowly,  patient,  and  submissive.  They,  therefore,  Avho  are 
born  in  the  Society,  are  born  under  the  system,  and  ai-e  in  general 
educated  for  it.  They,  who  become  converted  to  the  religion  of  the 
Society,    know  beforehand  the  terras  of  their    admission.      And  it 
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will  appear  to  all  to  be  at  least  an  equitable  institution,  because,  in 
the  administration  of  it,  there  is  no  exception  of  persons.  The 
officers  themselves,  who  are  appointed  to  watch  over,  fall  under  the 
inspection  of  the  discipline.  The  poor  may  admonish  the  rich,  and 
the  rich  the  poor.  There  is  no  exception,  in  short,  either  for  age,  or 
sex,  or  station. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  least  in  the  present  place,  that  I  should  go 
further,  and  rake  up  all  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  upon  this 
subject.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe  here,  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Quakers,  notwithstanding  all  its  supposed  imperfections,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  is  the  grand  foundation-stone,  Tipon  Avhicli  their 
moral  education  is  supported.  It  is  a  great  partition-wall  between 
them  and  vice.  If  this  part  of  the  fabric  were  ever  allowed  to  be 
undermined,  the  building  would  fall  to  pieces ;  and  though  the 
members  of  this  Society  might  still  be  known  by  their  apparel  and 
their  language,  they  would  no  longer  be  so  remarkable,  as  they  ai*e 
now  generally  confessed  to  be,  for  their  moral  character. 

SECTION    II. 

Manner  of  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the  Quakers — Overseers  ap- 
pointed to  every  particular  meeting — Manner  of  reclaiming  an  individual — 
first,  by  admonition — this  sometimes  successful — secondly,  by  dealing — this 
sometimes  successful — but,  if  unsuccessful,  the  offender  is  disowned — but  he 
may  appeal  afterwards  to  two  different  courts  or  meetings  for  redress. 

Having  now  given  the  general  outlines  of  the  Discipline  of  the 
Society,  I  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  particular  manner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  it. 

To  administer  it  effectually,  all  individuals  of  the  Society,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  whether  men  or  women,  are  allowed  the  power  of 
watching  over  the  conduct  of  one  another  for  their  good,  and  of  in- 
terfering, if  they  should  see  occasion. 

But,  besides  this  general  care,  two  or  more  persons,  of  age  and 
experience,  and  of  moral  lives  and  character,  and  two  or  more  women 
of  a  similar  description,  are  directed  to  be  appointed  to  have  the 
oversight  of  every  congregation  or  particular  meeting  in  the  king- 
dom. These  persons  are  called  Overseers,  because  it  is  their  duty  to 
oversee  their  respective  flocks.  « 

If  any  of  the  members  should  violate  the  prohibitions  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  or  should  become  chargeable  with 
injustice,  or  drunkenness,  or  profane  swearing,  or  neglect  of  public 
worship,  or  should  act  in  any  way  inconsistently  with  his  character 
as  a  Christian, — it  becomes  the  particular  duty  of  these  overseers, 
though  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  members  at  large,  to  visit  him  in 
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private,  to  set  before  him  the  error  and  consequences  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  endeavor  by  all  the  means  in  their  j^ower  to  reclaim  him. 
This  act,  on  the  part  of  the  overseer,  is  termed  by  the  Society — 
Admonishing.  The  circumstances  of  admonishing,  and  of  being 
admonished,  are  known  only  to  the  parties,  except  the  case  should 
have  become  of  itself  notorious ;  for  secrecy  is  held  sacred  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  who  admonish.  Hence  it  may  happen  that 
several  of  the  Society  may  admonish  the  same  person,  though  no 
one  of  them  knows  that  any  other  has  been  visiting  Jiim  at  all.  The 
offender  may  be  thus  admonished  by  overseers,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, for  weeks  and  months  together;  for  no  time  is  fixed  by  the 
Society,  and  no  pains  are  supposed  to  be  spared,  for  his  reformation. 
It  is  expected,  however,  in  all  such  admonitions,  that  no  austerity  of 
language  or  manner  should  be  used,  but  that  he  should  be  admon- 
ished in  tenderness  and  love. 

If  an  overseer,  or  any  other  individual,  after  having  thus  labored 
to  reclaim  another  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  finds  that  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  his  work,  and  feels  also  that  he  despairs  of  suc- 
ceeding by  his  own  eiforts,  he  opens  the  matter  to  some  other  over- 
seer, or  to  one  or  more  serious  members,  and  requests  their  aid. 
These  persons  now  wait  upon  the  offender  together,  and  unite  their 
efforts  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  amend  his  life.  This  act, 
which  now  becomes  more  public  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  in 
the  work  of  his  reformation,  is  still  kept  a  secret  from  other  individ- 
uals of  the  Society,  and  still  retains  the  name  of — Admonishing. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  during  the  different  admonitions,  the 
offender  sees  his  error,  and  corrects  his  conduct.  The  visitations  of 
course  cease,  and  he  goes  on  in  the  estimation  of  his  brethren  as  u 
regular  or  unoffending  member,  no  one  knowing  but  the  admonishing 
persons  that  ho  has  been  under  the  discipline  of  the  Society.  I  may 
observe  here,  that  what  is  done  by  men  to  men  is  done  by  women  to 
women, — the  women  admonishing,  and  trying  to  reclaim,  those  of 
their  own  sex  in  the  same  manner. 

Should,  however,  the  overseers,  and  other  persons  before  men- 
tioned, find,  after  a  proper  length  of  time,  that  all  their  united  efforts 
have  been  ineffectual,  and  that  they  have  no  hope  of  success  with 
respect  to  his  amendment,  they  lay  the  case,  if  it  should  be  of  a 
serious  nature,  before  a  court,  which  has  the  name  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting*.     This  court,  or  meeting,  makes  a  minute  of  the  case,  and 

*  Certain  acts  of  delinquency  are  reported  to  the  monthly  meeting,  as  soon  as 
the  truth  of  the  facts  can  be  ascertained  ;  such  as  gross  immoralities,  public  insol- 
vencies, and  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  Avith  respect  to  marriage, 
payment  of  tithes,  &c. 
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appoints  a  committee  to  visit  him.  The  committee,  in  consequence 
of  their  appointment,  wait  upon  him.  This  act  is  now  considered  as 
a  public  act,  or  as  an  act  of  the  church.  It  is  not  now  termed  Ad- 
monishing, but  changes  its  name  to  Dealing*.  The  offender,  too, 
while  the  committee  are  dealing  with  him,  though  he  may  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  worship,  does  not  attend  those  for 
their  discipline.  If  the  committee,  after  having  dealt  with  the  offender 
according  to  their  appointment,  should  be  satisfied  that  he  is  sensible 
of  his  error,  they  make  a  report  to  the  monthly  court  or  meeting 
concerning  him.  A  minute  is  then  drawn  up,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  he  has  made  satisfaction  for  the  offence.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  he  himself  sends  to  ths  same  meeting  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  error.  From  this  time  he  attends  the  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline again,  and  is  continued  in  the  Society  as  if  nothing  improper 
had  taken  place ;  nor  is  any  one  allowed  to  reproach  him  for  his 
former  faults. 

Should,  however,  all  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  and  should  the 
committee,  after  having  duly  laboured  with  the  offender,  consider 
him  at  last  as  incorrigible,  they  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
monthly  meeting.  He  is  then  publicly  excluded  from  membership, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  Disowned.f  This  is  done  by  a  distinct  document, 
called  a  Testimony  of  Disownment,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  the  means,  that  have  been  used  to  reclaim  him,  are  de- 
scribed. A  wish  is  also  generally  expressed  in  this  document,  that  he 
may  repent,  and  be  taken  into  membership  again.  A  copy  of  this 
minute  is  always  required  to  be  given  to  him. 

If  the  offender  should  consider  this  act  of  disowning  him  as  an 
unjust  proceeding,  he  may  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  or  to  a  quar- 
terly court  or  meeting.  This  quarterly  court  or  meeting  then  ap- 
points a  committee,  of  which  no  one  of  the  monthly  meeting  that 
condemned  him  can  be  a  member,  to  reconsider  his  case.  Should 
this  committee  report,  and  the  quarterly  meeting  in  consequence 
decide  against  him,  he  may  appeal  to  the  yearly.  This  latter  meet- 
ing is  held  in  London,  and  consists  of  deputies  and  others  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  yearly  meeting  then  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  deputies,  taken  from  twelve  quarterly  meetings, 
none  of  whom  can  be  from  the  quarterly  meeting  that  passed  sen 
tence  against  him,  to  examine  his  case  again.     If  this  committee 

*  Women  though  they  may  admonrsh,  cannot  deal  with,  women,  this  being  an 
t\ct  of  the  church,  till  they  have  consulted  the  meetings  of  the  men.  Men  are 
generally  joined  with  women  in  the  commission  for  this  purpose. 

t  Women  cannot  disown;  the  power  of  disowning,  as  an  act  of  the  church, 
being  vested  in  the  meetings  of  the  men.. 
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should  confirm  the  former  decisions,  he  may  appeal  to  the  yearly 
meeting  at  large :  beyond  this  there  is  no  appeal.  But  if  he  should 
even  be  disowned  by  the  voice  of  the  yearly  meeting  at  large,  he 
may,  if  he  live  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  his  amendment,  and  sue  for 
readmission  into  the  Society,  be  received  into  membership  again;  but 
he  can  only  be  received  through  the  medium  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing, by  which  he  was  first  disowned. 

SECTION   III, 

Two  charges  usually  brought  against  this  administration  of  the  discipline — first, 
that  it  is  managed  with  an  authoritative  spirit — secondly,  that  it  is  managed 
partially — These  charges  considered. 

As  two  charges  are  usually  brought  against  the  administration  of 
that  part  of  the  discipline,  which  has  been  just  explained,  I  shall 
consider  them  in  this  place. 

The  first  usually  is,  that,  though  the  Quakers  abhor  what  they  call 
the  authority  of  priestcraft,  yet  some  overseers  possess  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  ;  that  they  are  austere,  authori- 
tative, und  overbearing  in  the  course  of  the  exercise  of  their  office ; 
and  that,  though  the  institution  may  be  of  Christian  origin,  it  is  not 
always  conducted  by  these  with  a  Christian  spirit.  To  this  first 
charge  I  shall  make  the  following  reply : 

That  there  may  be  individual  instances,  where  this  charge  is  well 
founded,  I  am  neither  disposed  nor  qualified  to  deny.  Overseers 
have  their  different  tempers,  like  other  people  ;  and  the  exercise  of 
dominion  has  unquestionably  a  tendency  to  spoil  the  heart.  So  far 
there  is  an  opening  for  the  admission  of  this  charge.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  persons  to  be  chosen  overseers 
are  to  bo,  by  the  laws  of  the  Society,*  "as  upright  and  unblamable 
in  their  conversation  as  they  can  be  found,  in  order  that  the  advice, 
which  they  shall  occasionally  administer  to  other  Friends,  may  be 
the  better  received,  and  carry  with  it  the  greater  weight  and  force 
on  the  minds  of  those,  whom  they  shall  be  concerned  to  admonish." 
It  must  be  observed  again,  that  it  is  expressly  enjoined  them,  that 
"thpy  are  to  exercise  their  functions  in  a  meek,  calm,  and  peaceable 
spirit,  in  order  that  the  admonished  may  see  that  their  interference 
wuth  their  conduct  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  love,  and  a  regard 
for  their  good,  and  preservation  in  the  truth."  And  it  must  be 
observed  again,  that  any  violation  of  this  injunction  would  render 
them  liable  to  be  admonished  by  others,  and  to  come  under  the 
discipline  themselves. 

*  Book  of  Extracts. 
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The  second  charge  is,  that  the  discipline  is  administered  partially ; 
that  more  favor  is  shown  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor;  and  that  the 
latter  are  sooner  disowned  than  the  former  for  the  same  faults. 

This  latter  charge  has  probably  arisen  from  a  vulgar  notion,  that, 
as  the  poor  are  supported  by  the  Society,  there  is  a  general  wish  to 
get  rid  of  them.  But  this  notion  is  not  true.  There  is  more  than 
ordinary  caution  in  disowning  those,  who  are  objects  of  support. 
Add  to  which,  that  as  some  of  the  most  orderly  members  of  the 
body  are  to  be  found  among  the  poor,  an  expulsion  of  these,  in  a 
hasty  manner,  would  be  a  dimunition  of  the  quantum  of  respecta- 
bility, or  of  the  quantum  of  moral  character,  of  the  Society  at  large. 

In  examining  this  charge,  it  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that, 
though  the  principle  of  "no  respect  of  persons'!  is  no  where  carried 
to  a  greater  length  than  in  the  Quaker  Society,  yet  we  may 
reasonably  exjDect  to  find  a  drawback  from  the  full  operation  of  it 
in  a  variety  of  causes.  "We  are  all  of  us  too  apt,  in  the  first  place, 
to  look  up  to  the  rich,  but  to  look  down  upon  the  poor.  We  are  apt 
to  court  the  good  will  of  the  former,  when  we  seem  to  care  very 
little  even  if  we  offend  the  latter.  The  rich  themselves,  and  the 
middle  classes  of  men,  respect  the  rich  more  than  the  poor,  and  the 
poor  show  more  respect  to  the  rich  than  to  one  another.  Hence  it  is 
possible  that  a  poor  man  may  find  more  reluctance  in  entering  the 
doors  of  a  rich  man  to  admonish  him,  than  one  who  is  rich  to  enter 
the  doors  of  the  poor  for  the  same  purpose.  Men,  again,  though 
they  may  be  equally  good,  may  not  have  all  the  same  strength  of 
character.  Some  overseers  may  be  more  timid  than  others,  and  this 
timidity  may  operate  upon  them  more  in  the  execution  of  their  duty 
upon  one  class  of  individuals  than  upon  another.  Hence,  a  rich 
man  may  escape  for  a  longer  time  without  admonition  than  a  poorer 
member.  But  when  the  ice  is  once  broken, — when  admonition  is 
once  begun, — when  respectable  persons  have  been  called  in  by 
overseers  or  others, — those  causes,  which  might  be  preventive  of 
justice,  will  decrease ;  and,  if  the  matter  should  be  carried  to  a 
monthly  or  a  quarterly  meeting,  they  will  wholly  vanish.  For,  in 
these  courts,  it  is  a  truth,  that  they,  who  are  the  most  irreproachable 
for  their  lives,  and  tHe  most  likely  of  course  to  decide  justly  on  any 
occasion,  are  the  most  attended  to,  or  carry  the  most  weight,  when 
they  speak  publicly.  Now  these  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
low  and  middle  classes ;  which,  in  all  societies,  contain  the  greater 
number  of  individuals.  As  to  the  very  rich,  they  are  few  indeed, 
compared  with  the  rest;  and  these  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  point.  The  first  will 
consist  of  men,  who  rigidly  follow  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  are  as 
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exemplary  as  the  very  best  of  the  members.  The  second  will 
consist  of  those,  who  are  members  according  to  the  letter,  but  not 
according  to  the  spirit,  and  who  are  content  with  walking  in  the 
shadow  that  follows  the  substance  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  first 
class  will  do  justice,  and  they  will  have  an  equal  influence  with 
any.  Those  of  the  second,  whatever  may  be  their  riches,  or  what- 
ever they  may  say,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  to  in  the 
administration  of  the  discipline. 

From  hence  it  will  appear,  that  if  there  be  any  partiality  in  the 
administration  of  this  institution,  it  will  consist  principally  in 
this, — that  a  rich  man  may  be  suffered,  in  particular  cases,  to  go 
longer  without  admonition  than  a  poorer  member,  but  that,  after 
admonition  had  been  begun,  justice  will  be  impartially  administered; 
and  that  the  charge  of  a  preference,  where  disowning  is  concerned, 
has  no  solid  foundation  for  its  support. 

SECTION    IV. 

Throe  great  principles  discoverable  in  the  discipline,  as  hitherto  explained— these 
applicable  to  the  discipliijp  of  larger  societies,  or  to  the  criminal  codes  of 
states — lamentable  that,  as  Christian  principles,  they  have  not  been  admitted 
into  our  own — Quakers,  as  far  as  they  have  had  influence  in  legislation,  have 
adopted  them — Exertions  of  William  Penn — Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  an 
example  to  other  countries  in  this  particular. 

I  find  it  almost  imj)ossible  to  proceed  to  the  great  courts  or 
meetings  of  the  Society,  which  I  had  allotted  for  my  next  subject, 
without  stopping  awhile  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  principles 
of  that  part  of  the  discipline,  which  I  have  now  explained. 

It  may  be  observed,  first,  that  the  great  object  of  this  part  of  the 
discipline  is  the  reformation  of  the  offending  person.  Secondly,  that 
the  means  of  effecting  this  object  consists  of  religious  instruction 
and  advice.  And,  thirdly,  that  no  pains  are  to  be  spared,  and  no 
lime  to  be  limited,  for  the  trial  of  these  means;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  left  undone,  while  there  is  a  hope  that  the 
offender  may  be  reclaimed.  Now  these  principles  the  Quakers  adopt 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discipline,  because,  as  a  Christian  community, 
they  believe  they  ought  to  be  guided  only  by  Christian  principles, 
and  they  know  of  no  other,  which  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity can  warrant. 

I  shall  trespass  upon  the  jjatience  of  the  reader  in  this  place,  only 
till  I  have  made  an  application  of  these  principles,  or  till'  I  have 
shown  him  how  far  these  might  be  extended,  and  extended  with  ad- 
vantage to  morals,  beyond  the   limits  of  the  Quaker  Society,  by 
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being  received  as  the  basis,  upon  which  a  system  of  penal   laws 
might  be  founded  among  larger  societies  or  states. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  nations  professing  Christiianity 
ishould  have  lost  sight,  in  their  various  acts  of  legislation,  of  Chris- 
tian i^rinciples,  or  that  they  should  not  have  interwoven  some  such 
beautiful  principles  as  those,  which  we  have  seen  adopted  by  the 
Quakers,  into  the  sj^stem  of  their  penal  laws.  But  if  this  negligence 
or  omission  would  appear  worthy  of  regret,  if  reported  of  any 
Christian  nation,  it  would  appear  most  so  if  reported  of  our  own, 
where  one  would  suppose  that  the  advantages  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  those  of  a  reformed  religion,  would  have  had  their  influ- 
ence in  the  correction  of  our  judgments,  and  in  the  benevolent  dis- 
positions of  our  will.  And  yet  nothing  is  more- true  than  that  these 
good  influences  have  either  never  been  produced,  or,  if  produced, 
that  they  have  never  been  attended  to  upon  this  subject.  There 
seems  to  be  no  provision  for  religious  instruction  in  our  numerous 
prisons.  We  seem  to  make  no  patient  trials  of  those,  who  are  con- 
fined in  them,  for  their  reformation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
seem  to  hurry  them  off  the  stage  of  life,  by  means  of  a  code  which 
annexes  death  to  two  hundred  different  offences,  as  if  we  had  allowed 
our  laws  have  been  written  by  the  bloody  pen  of  the  pagan  Draco. 
And  it  seems  remarkable  that  this  system  should  be  persevered  in, 
when  we  consider  that  death,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  made  in 
our  own  country,  has  little  or  no  eftect  as  a  punishment  for  crimes. 
Porgery,  and  the  circulation  of  forged  paper,  and  the  counterfeiting 
of  the  money  of  the  realm,  are  capital  offences,  aad  are  never  jjar- 
doned.  And  yet  no  offences  are  more  frequently  committed  than 
these.  And  it  seems  still  more  remarkable  when  we  consider,  in 
addition  to  this,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  experiments  made  in 
other  countries,  it  seems  to  be  approaching  fast  to  an  axiom,  that 
crimes  are  less  frequent  in  proportion  as  mercy  takes  tlie  place  of 
severity,  or  as  there  are  judicious  substitutes  for  the  punishment  of 
death. 

I  shall  not  inquire,  in  this  place,  how  far  the  right  of  taking  away 
life  on  many  occasions,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
can  be  supported  on  the  ground  of  justice,  or  how  far  a  greater 
injury  is  done  by  it  than  the  injury  the  criminal  has  himself  done.  As 
(Christians,  it  seems  that  we  should  be  influenced  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Now,  nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  Christianity  com- 
mands us  to  be  tender-hearted  one  to  another,  to  have  a  tender  forbear- 
ance one  with  another,  and  to  regard  one  another  as  brethren.  We  are 
taught  also  that  men,  independently  of  their  accountableness  to  their 
own  governments,  are  accountable  for  their  actions  in  a  future  state, 
6. 
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and  that  ipunishments  are  unquestionably  to  follow.  But  where  arc 
our  forbearance  and  our  love, — where  is  our  regard  for  the  temporal 
and  eternal  interests  of  man, — where  is  our  respect  for  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel, — ^if  we  make  the  reformation  of  a  criminal  a  lesH 
object  than  his  punishment ;  or  if  we  consign  him  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  sins,  without  having  tried  all  the  means  in  our  power 
for  his  recovery  ? 

Had  the  Quakers  been  the  legislators  of  the  Avorld,  they  had  long 
ago  interwoven  the  principles  of  their  discipline  into  their  penal 
codes,  and  death  had  been  long  ago  abolished  as  a  punishment  for 
crimes.  As  far  as  they  have  had  an}^  power  with  legislatures,  they 
have  procured  an  attention  to  these  principles.  George  Fox  remon- 
strated with  the  judges  in  his  time  on  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ments. But  the  Quakers  having  been  few  in  number,  compared  with 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  having  had  no  seats  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  no  predominant  interest  with  the  members  of  it,  they 
have  been  unable  to  effect  any  change  in  England  on  this  subject. 
In  Pennsylvania,  however,  where  they  were  the  original  colonists, 
they  have  had  influence  with  their  own  government,  and  they  have 
contributed  to  set  up  a  model  of  jurisprudence  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  the  world. 

"William  Penn,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  formed  a  code  of  laws 
chiefly  on  Quaker-principles,  in  which,  however,  death  was  inscribed 
as  a  punishment,  but  it  was  confined  to  murder.  Queen  Anne  set 
this  code  aside,  and  substituted  the  statute  and  common  law  of  the 
mother  country.  It  was,  however,  resumed  in  time,  and  acted  upon 
for  some  years  ;  when  it  was  set  aside  by  the  mother  country  again. 
From  this  time  it  continued  dormant  till  the  separation  of  America 
from  England.  But  no  sooner  had  this  event  taken  place,  which 
rendered  the  American  states  their  own  legislators,  than  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  Quakers  began  to  aim  at  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the 
penal  laws.  In  this  they  were  joined  by  worthy  individuals  of  other 
denominations.  And  these,  acting  in  union,  procured  from  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1786,  a  reform  of  the  crimi- 
nal code.  This  reform,  however,  was  not  carried,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Society,  to  a  sufficient  length.  Accordingly  they  took  the  lead 
again,  and  exerted  themselves  afresh  upon  this  subject.  Many  of 
them  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  public  prisons.  Other  persons  co-operated  with  them  in  this 
undertaking  also.  At  length,  after  great  perseverance,  they  pre- 
vailed upon  the  same  legislature,  in  the  year  1790,  to  trj-  an  ameli- 
orated system.  This  trial  answered  so  well,  that  the  same  legisla- 
ture again,  in  the  year  1794,  established  an  act,  in  which  several 
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Quaker-principles  were  incorporated,  and  in  which  only  the  crime  of 
premeditated  murder  was  punishable  with  death. 

As  there  is  now  but  one  capital  offence  in  Pennsylvania,  punish- 
ments for  other  offences  are  made  up  of  fine,  and  imprisonment,  and 
labour  ;  and  these  are  awarded  separately  or  conjointly,  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime. 

When  criminals  have  been  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  great  gaol  of 
Philadelphia  to  undergo  their  punishment,  it  is  expected  of  them 
that  they  should  maintain  themselves  out  of  their  daily  labour ;  that 
they  should  pay  for  their  board  and  washing,  and  also  for  the  use  of 
their  different  implements  of  labour;  and  that  they  should  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  commitment,  and  of  their  prosecutions  and 
their  trials.  An  account,  therefore,  is  regularly  kept  against  them. 
And  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  punishment,  there 
should  be  a  surplus  of  money  in  their  favour,  arising  out  of  the 
produce  of  their  work,  it  is  given  to  them  on  their  discharge. 

An  agreement  is  usually  made  about  the  price  of  prison-labor 
between  the  inspector  of  the  gaol  and  the  emfjloyers  of  the  crimi- 
nals. 

As  reformation  is  now  the  great  object  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
offences  have  been  committed,  it  is  of  the  first  imi)ortance  that  the 
gaoler  and  the  different  inspectors  should  be  persons  of  moral  char- 
acter. Good  example,  religious  advice,  and  humane  treatment,  on 
the  part  of  these,  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  attention,  respect, 
and  love  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  influence  their  moral 
conduct.  Hence  it  is  a  rule,  never  to  be  departed  from,  that  none 
are  to  be  chosen  as  successors  to  these  different  ofiicers  but  such  as 
shall  be  found  on  inquiry  to  have  been  exemplary  in  their  lives. 

As  reformation,  again,  is  now  the  great  object,  no  corj)oral  punish- 
ment is  allowed  in  the  prison  ;  no  keeper  can  strike  a  criminal ;  nor 
can  any  criminal  be  put  into  irons.  All  such  punishments  are  con- 
sidered as  doing  harm.  They  tend  to  extirpate  a  sense  of  shame. 
They  tend  to  degrade  a  man,  and  to  make  him  consider  himself  as 
degraded  in  his  own  eyes  :  whereas  it  it  the  design  of  this  change  in 
the  penal  system,  that  he  should  be  constantly  looking  up  to  the 
restoration  of  his  dignity  as  a  man,  and  to  the  recovery  of  his  moral 
character. 

As  reformation,  again,  is  now  the  great  object,  the  following 
system  is  adopted*:  Xo  intercourse  is  allowed  between  the  males  and 

*  As  cleanliness  is  connected  with  health,  and  health  with  moraJs,  the  prisoners 
are  obliged  to  wash  and  clean  themselves  every  morning  before  their  work,  and 
to  bathe,  in  the  summer  season,  in  a  large  reservoir  of  water,  which  is  provided  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  prison  for  this  purpose. 
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the  females,  nor  any  between  the  untried  and  the  convicted  prisoners. 
While  they  are  engaged  in  their  labor,  they  are  allowed  to  talk  only 
upon  the  subject  which  immediately  relates  to  their  work.  All 
unnecessary  conversation  is  forbidden.  Profane  SAvearing  is  never 
overlooked.  A  strict  watch  is  kept  that  no  spirituous  liquors  may 
be  introduced.  Care  is  taken  that  all  the  prisoners  have  the  benefit 
of  religious  instruction.  The  prison  is  accordingly  open  at  stated 
times  to  the  pastors  of  the  different  religious  denominations  of  the 
place.  And  as  the  mind  of  man  may  be  worked  upon  by  rewards 
as  well  as  by  punishments,  a  hope  is  held  out  to  the  prisoners,  that 
the  time  of  their  confinement  may  be  shortened  by  their  good 
behavior.  For  the  inspectors,  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
solid  reformation  has  taken  place  in  any  individual,  have  a  power  of 
interceding  for  his  enlargement,  and  the  executive  government  of 
granting  it,  if  they  think  it  proper.  In  cases,  where  the  prisoners 
are  refractory,  they  are  usually  put  into  solitary  confinement,  and 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  working.  During  this  time  the 
expenses  of  their  board  and  washing  are  going  on  ;  so  that  they  arc 
glad  to  get  into  employment  again,  that  they  may  liquidate  the 
debt,  which,  since  the  suspension  of  their  labor,  has  been  accruing 
to  the  gaol. 

In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  they,  who  visit  the  criminals 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  hours  of  their  labor,  have  more  an  idea  of  a 
large  manufactory  than  of  a  prison.  They  see  nail-makers,  sawyers, 
carpenters,  joiners,  weavers  and  others,  all  busily  employed.  They 
see  regularity  and  order  among  these.  And  as  no  chains  are  to  be 
.seen  in  the  prison,  they  seem  to  forget  their  situation  as  criminals, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  the  free  and  honest  laborers  of  a  commu- 
nity following  their  respective  trades. 

In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  great  advantages  have  arisen 
both  to  the  criminals  and  to  the  state.  The  state  has  experienced  a 
diminution  of  crimes  to  the  amount  of  one-half  since  the  change  of 
the  penal  system ;  and  the  criminals  have  been  restored,  in  a  great 
proportion,  from  the  gaol  to  the  community,  as  reformed  persons ; 
for  few  have  been  known  to  stay  the  whole  term  of  their  confine- 
ment. But  no  person  could  have  had  any  of  his  time  remitted  him, 
except  he  had  been  considered,  both  by  the  inspectors  and  the 
executive  government,  as  deserving  it.  This  circumstance  of  jjer- 
mission  to  leave  the  prison,  before  the  time  expressed  in  the 
sentence,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  prisoners ;  for  it  operates  as 
a  certificate  for  them  of  their  amendment  to  the  world  at  large. 
Hence,  no  stigma  is  attached  to  them  for  having  been  the  inhabitants 
of  a  prison.     It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  some  of  the  most  orderly 
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and  industrious,  and  such  as  have  worked  at  the  most  profitable 
trades,  have  .had  sums  of  money  to  take  on  their  discharge,  by 
which  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  honestly,  till 
they  could  get  into  employ. 

Such  is  the  state,  and  such  the  manner  of  the  execution,  of  the 
penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  as  founded  upon  Quaker -principles. 
So  happy  have  the  eifects  of  this  new  system  already  been,  that  it  is 
supposed  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  other  American  states.  May 
the  example  be  universally  followed  !  May  it  be  universally  received 
as  a  truth,  that  true  policy  is  inseparable  from  virtue ;  that  in 
proportion  as  principles  become  lovely  on  account  of  their  morality, 
they  will  become  beneficial  when  acted  upon,  both  to  individuals 
and  to  states ;  or  that  legislators  cannot  raise  a  constitution  upon  so 
fair  and  firm  a  foundation  as  upon  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ! 


CnAPTEE    II 


Monthly  court  or  meeting — Constitution  of  this  meeting — Each  county  is  usually 
divided  into  parts — In  each  of  these  parts  or  divisions  are  several  meeting- 
houses, which  have  their  several  congregations  attached  to  them — One  meet- 
ing-house in  each  division  is  fixed  upon  for  transacting  the  business  of  all  the 
congregations  in  that  division — Deputies  appointed  from  every  particular 
meeting  or  congregation  in  each  division  to  the  place  fixed  upon  for  transact- 
ing the  business  within  it — Nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted — Women 
become  deputies,  and  transact  business  equally  with  the  men. 

I  COME,  after  this  long  digression,  to  the  courts  of  the  Quakers. 
And  here  I  shall  immediately  premise,  that  I  profess  to  do  little 
more  than  to  give  a  general  outline  of  these.  I  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
plain the  proceedings  preparatory  to  the  meetings  there,  or  to  state 
exceptions  from  general  rules,  or  to  trouble  the  memory  of  the 
reader  with  more  circumstances  than  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  have  a  general  idea  of  this  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Society. 

The  Quakers  manage  their  discipline  by  means  of  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  courts,  to  which,  however,  the}-  themselves  uni- 
formly give  the  name  of  Meetings. 

To  explain  the  nature  and  business  of  the  monthly  or  first  of  these 
meetings,  I  shall  fix  upon  some  county  in  my  own  mind,  and  describe 
the  business  that  is  usually  done  in  this  in  the  course  of  the  month. 
For  as  the  business,  which  is  usually  transacted  in  any  one  county, 
is  done  by  the  Quakers  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  month 
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in  another,  the  reader,  by  supposing  an  aggregate  of  counties,  may 
easily  imagine  how  the  whole  business  of  the  Society  is  done  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  Quakers  usually  divide  a  county  into  a  number  of  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quaker-population  of  it*.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
there  are  usually  several  meeting-houses,  and  these  have  their  several 
congregations  attached  to  them.  One  meeting-house,  however,  in 
each  division  is  usually  fixed  upon  for  transacting  the  business  of  all 
the  congregations  that  are  within  it,  and  for  the  holding  of  these 
monthly  courts.  The  different  congregations  of  the  Quakers,  or  the 
members  of  the  different  particular  meetings,  which  are  settled  in 
the  northern  pai't  of  the  county,  are  attached  of  course  to  the  meet- 
ing-house which  has  been  fixed  upon  in  the  northern  division  of  it, 
because  it  gives  them  the  least  trouble  to  repair  to  it  on  this  occasion. 
The  members  of  those,  again,  which  are  settled  in  the  southern,  or 
central,  or  other  parts  of  the  county,  are  attached  to  that  which 
has  been  fixed  upon  in  the  southern,  or  central,  or  other  divisions  of 
it,  for  the  same  reason.  The  different  congregations  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  county  appoint,  each  of  them,  a  set  of  deputies 
once  a  month,  which  deijuties  are  of  both  sexes,  to  repair  to  the 
meeting-house  which  has  been  thus  assigned  them.  The  different 
congregations  in  the  southern,  central,  or  other  divisions,  appoint 
also,  each  of  them,  others,  to  repair  to  that  which  has  been  assigned 
them  in  like  manner.  These  deputies  are  all  of  them  previously 
instructed  in  the  matters  belonging  to  the  congregations,  which 
they  respectively  represent. 

At  length  the  day  arrives  for  the  monthly  meeting.  The  deputies 
make  ready  to  execute  the  duties  committed  to  their  trust.  They 
repair,  each  set  of  them,  to  their  respective  places  of  meeting.  Here 
a  number  of  Quakers,  of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  from  their 
different  divisions,  repair  also.  It  is  expected  that  all  who  can  con- 
veniently attend  should  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

When  they  are  collected  at  the  meeting-house,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  fixed  upon  in  each  division,  a  meeting  for  worship  takes 
place.  All  persons,  both  men  and  women,  attend  together.  But 
when  this  meeting  is  over,  they  separate  into  different  apartments 
for  the  purposes  of  the  discipline  ;  the  men,  to  transact  by  themselves 
the  business  of  the  men,  and  of  their  own  district;  the  women,  to 
transact  that  Avhich  is  more  limited,  namely,  such  as  belongs  to  their 
own  sex. 

*  This  was  the  ancient  method,  when  the  Society  was  numerous  in  every  county 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  principle  is  still  followed  according  to  existing  circum- 
stances. 
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In  the  men's  meeting,  (and  it  is  the  same  in  the  women's)  the 
names  of  the  deputies  before  mentioned  are  first  entered  in  a  book ; 
for  until  this  takes  place  the  meeting  for  discipline  is  not  considered 
to  be  constituted. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  are  then  generally  read;, 
by  which  it  is  seen  if  any  business  of  the  Society  was  left  unfinished. 
Should  any  thing  of  this  sort  occur,  it  becomes  the  first  object  to  be 
considered  and  dispatched*. 

The  new  business,  in  which  the  deputies  were  said  to  have  been 
previously  instructed  by  the  congregations  which  they  represented, 
comes  on.  This  business  may  be  of  various  sorts.  One  part  of  it 
uniformly  relates  to  the  poor.  The  wants  of  these  are  provided  for, 
and  the  education  of  their  children  taken  care  of,  at  this  meeting. 
Presentations  of  marriages  are  received ;  and  births,  marriages,  and 
funerals  are  registered.  If  disorderly  members,  after  long  and  re- 
peated admonitions,  should  have  given  no  hopes  of  amendment,  their 
case  is  first  publicly  cognisable  ia  this  court.  Committees  are  ap- 
pointed to  visit,  advise,  and  try  to  reclaim  them.  Persons  reclaimed 
b}'"  these  visitations  are  restored  to  membership,  after  having  been 
well  reported  of  by  the  parties  deputed  to  visit  them.  The  fiinesg 
of  persons  applying  for  membership  from  other  Societies  is  examined 
here.  Answers,  also,  are  prepared  to  the  queriesf  at  the  proper 
time.  Instructions  also  are  given,  if  necessary,  to  particular  meet- 
ings belonging  to  it,  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their  cases  ;  and 
certificates  are  granted  to  members  on  various  occasions. 

In  transacting  this  and  other  business  of  the  Society,  all  members 
present  are  allowed  to  speak.  The  poorest  man  in  the  meeting- 
house, though  he  may  be  receiving  charitable  contributions  at  the 
time,  is  entitled  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  any  point.  He  may 
bring  forward  new  matter.  He  may  approve  or  object  to  what 
others  have  proposed  before  him.  iS'o  person  may  interrupt  him; 
while  he  speaks.  The  youth,  who  are  sitting  by,  are  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  and  are  grad- 
ually acquiring  sentiments  and  habits  that  are  to  mark  their  char- 
acter in  life.  They  learn,  in  the  first  place,  the  duty  of  a  benevolent 
and  respectful  consideration  for  the  poor.  In  hearing  the  different 
cases  argued  and  discussed,  they  learn  in  some  measure  the  rudi- 
ments of  justice,  and  imbibe  opinions  of  the  necessity  of  moral 
conduct.  In  these  courts  they  learn  to  reason.  They  learn  also  to 
hear  others  patiently,  and  without  interruption,  and  to  transact  any 

*  The  London  monthly  meetings  begin  differently  from  those  in  the  country, 
t  These  queries  will  be  explained  in  the  nexi  chapter.. 
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business,  that  may  come  before  thorn  in  maturer  years,  with  regu- 
larity and  order. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  here  the  orderly  manner,  in  which  the 
Quakers  conduct  their  business  on  these  occasions.  When  a  subject 
is  brought  before  them  it  is  canvassed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  exti-a- 
neous  matter,  till  some  conclusion  results.  The  clerk  of  the  monthly 
meeting  then  draws  up  a  minute,  containing,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
collect,  the  substance  of  this  conclusion.  This  minute  is  then  read 
aloud  to  the  auditory,  and  either  stands,  or  undergoes  an  alteration, 
as  appears  by  the  silence  or  discussion  upon  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
meeting.  When  fully  agreed  upon,  it  stands  ready  to  be  recorded. 
When  a  second  subject  comes  on,  it  is  canvassed,  and  a  minute  is 
made  of  it,  to  be  recorded  in  the  same  manner,  before  a  third  is 
allowed  to  be  introduced.  Thus  each  point  is  settled,  till  the  whole 
business  of  the  meeting  is  concluded. 

I  may  now  mention  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men  proceed 
in  their  apartment  on  this  occasion,  the  women  proceed  in  their  own 
apartment  or  meeting  also.  There  are  women-deputies  and  women- 
clerks.  They  enter  the  names  of  these  deputies,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  monthly  meeting,  bring  forward  the  new  matter,  and  delib- 
erate and  argue  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  sex.  They  record  their 
proceedings  equally.  The  young  females,  also,  are  present,  and  have 
similar  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge,  of  improving  their 
judgments,  and  of  acquiring  useful  and  moral  habits,  as  the  young 
men. 

It  is  usual,  when  the  women  have  finished  the  business  of  their 
own  meeting,  to  send  one  of  their  members  to  the  apartment  of  the 
men,  to  know  if  they  have  any  thing  to  communicate.  This  mes- 
senger having  returned,  and  every  thing  having  been  settled  and 
recorded  in  both  meetings,  the  monthly  meeting  is  over,  and  men, 
women,  and  youth  of  both  sexes,  return  to  their  respective  homes. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  different  congregations  or  members  of 
the  different  meetings  in  any  one  division  of  the  county  meet  to- 
gether, and  transact  their  monthly  business,  so  other  different  con- 
gregations belonging  to  other  divisions  of  the  same  county  meet  at 
other  appointed  places,  and  dispatch  their  business  also.  And  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  business  is  thus  done  in  one  county,  it  is  done  in 
every  other  county  of  the  kingdom  once  a  month. 
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Quarterly  court  or  meeting — Constitution  of  this  meeting — One  place  in  each 
county  is  now  fixed  upon  for  the  transaction  of  business — this  place  may  be 
different  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  year — Deputies  from  the  various 
monthly  meetings  are  appointed  to  repair  to  this  place — ^Nature  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted — Certain  queries  proposed — written  answers  carried 
to  these  by  the  deputies  just  mentioned — Queries  proposed  in  the  women's 
meeting  also,  and  answered  in  the  same  manner. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  comes  next  in  order, 
is  much  more  numerously  attended  than  the  monthly.  The  monthly, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  superintended  the  concerns  of  a  few  congrega- 
tions or  particular  meetings,  which  were  contained  in  a  smaR 
division  of  the  county.  The  quarterly  meeting,  on  the  other  hand, 
superintends  the  concerns  of  all  the  monthly  meetings  in  the  county 
at  large.  It  takes  cognisance  of  course  of  the  concerns  of  a  greater 
portion  of  population,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  for  a  greater  extent 
of  time.  The  Quaker  population  of  a  whole  county=^  is  now  to 
assemble  in  one  place.  This  place,  however,  is  not  always  the  same. 
It  may  be  different,  to  accommodate  the  members  in  their  turn,  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  3'ear. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  different  congregations  in  a  small 
division  of  a  county  have  been  shown  to  have  sent  deputies  to  the 
respective  monthly  meetings  within  it,  so  the  different  monthly 
meetings  in  the  same  county  send,  each  of  them,  deputies  to  the 
quarterly.  Two  or  more  of  each  sex  are  generall}^  deputed  from 
each  meeting.  These  deputies  are  supposed  to  have  understood,  at 
the  monthly  meeting  where  they  were  chosen,  all  the  matters  which 
the  discipline  required  them  to  know  relative  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  their  constituents.  Furnished  with  this  knowledge, 
and  instructed  moreover  by  written  documents  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  they  repair  at  the  proper  time  to  the  place  of  meeting.  AH 
the  members,  in  the  district  in  question,  who  are  expected  to  go, 
bend  their  direction  hither.  Any  person  travelling  in  the  county  at 
this  time  would  see  an  unusual  number  of  Quakers  upon  the  road, 
directing  their  journey  to  the  same  point.  Those,  who  live  farthest 
from  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  held,  have  often  a  long  journey 

*I  still  adhere,  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  discipline,  and  to  prevent 
confusion,  to  the  division  by  county,  though  the  district  in  ^question  may  not 
always  comprehend  a  complete  county. 
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to  perforin.  They  are  frequently  out  two  or  three  whole  clays,  and 
sometimes  longer,  upon  this  occasion.  But  as  this  sort  of  meeting 
takes  place  but  once  in  the  quarter,  the  loss  of  their  time,  and  the 
fatigue  of  their  journey,  and  the  expenses  attending  it,  are  borne 
cheerfully. 

When  all  of  them  are  assembled,  nearly  the  same  custom  obtains 
at  the  quarterly  as  has  been  described  at  the  monthly  meeting.  A 
meeting  for  worship  is  first  held.  The  men  and  women,  when  this 
is  over,  separate  into  their  different  apartmeuts ;  after  which,  the 
meeting  for  discipline  begins  in  each. 

I  shall  not  detail  the  different  kinds  of  business,  which  come  on  at 
this  meeting.     I  shall  exj)lain  the  jsrincipal  subject  only. 

The  Society  at  large  have  agreed  upon  a  number  of  questions,  or 
queries  as  they  call  them,  which  they  have  committed  to  print,  and 
which  they  expect  to  be  read  and  answered  in  the  course  of  these 
quarterly  meetings.     The  following  is  a  list  of  them : 

I.  Are  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  kept  up,  and  do 
Friends  attend  them  duly,  and  at  the  time  appointed;  and  do  they 
avoid  all  unbecoming  behavior  therein  ? 

II.  Is  there  among  you  any  growth  in  the  truth  ;  and  hath  any 
convincemeut  appeared  since  last  year? 

III.  Are  preserved  in  love  towards  each  other  ;  if  differences 
arise,  is  due  care  taken  speedily  to  end  them  ;  and  are  Friends  careful 
to  avoid  and  discourage  tale-bearing  and  detraction  ? 

TV.  Do  Friends  endeavor,  by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up 
their  children,  servants,  and  those  under  their  care,  in  a  religious 
life  and  conversation,  consistent  with  our  Christian  profession,  in  the 
frequent  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behavior  and  apparel? 

V.  Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings,  and  punctual  in  fulfilling 
their  engagements ;  and  are  they  annually  advised  carefully  to 
inspect  the  state  of  their  affaii-s  once  in  the  year? 

YI.  Are  Friends  careful  to  avoid  all  vain  sports  and  places  of 
diversion,  gaming,  all  unnecessary  frequenting  of  taverns  and  other 
public  houses,  excess  in  drinking,  and  other  intemperance  ? 

VII.  Do  Friends  bear  a  faithful  and  Christian  testimony  against 
receiving  and  paying  tithes,  priests'  demands,  and  those  called 
church-rates  ? 

VIII.  Are  friends  faithful  in  our  testimony  against  bearing  arms, 
and  being  in  any  manner  concerned  in  the  militia,  in  privateers, 
letters  of  marque,  or  armed  vessels,  or  dealing  in  prize-goods  ? 

IX.  Are  Friends  clear  of  defrauding  the  King  of  his  customs, 
duties,  and  excise,  and  of  using  or  dealing  in  goods  suspected  to 
be  run? 
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X.  Are  the  necessities  of  the  poor  among  you  properly  inspected 
and  relieved ;  and  is  good  care  taken  of  the  education  of  their 
offspring  ? 

XI.  Have  any  meetings  been  settled,  discontinued,  or  united, 
since  last  year  ? 

XII.  Are  there  any  Friends  prisoners  for  our  testimonies  ;  and  if 
any  one  hath  died  a  prisoner,  or  been  discharged,  since  last  year, 
when  and  how? 

XIII.  Is  early  care  taken  to  admonish  such  as  appear  inclinable 
to  marry  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  Society ;  and  to 
deal  with  such  as  persist  in  refusing  to  take  counsel  ? 

XIY.  Have  you  two  or  more  faithful  Friends,  appointed  by  the 
monthly  meeting,  as  overseers  in  each  particular  meeting ;  are  the 
rules  respecting  removals  duly  observed;  and  is  due  care  taken, 
when  anything  appears  amiss,  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be 
timely  and  impartially  put  in  practice? 

XY.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  prosecutions  and  sufferings  of 
your  members;  is  due  care  taken  to  register  all  marriages,  births, 
and  burials ;  are  the  titles  of  your  meeting-houses,  burial-grounds, 
&c.,  duly  preserved  and  recorded;  and  are  all  legacies  and  donations 
properly  secured,  and  recorded,  and  duly  applied? 

These  are  the  questions,  which  the  Society  expect  should  be 
publicly  asked  and  answered  in  their  quarterly  courts  or  meetings. 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  answered  in  one  quarterly  meeting,  and 
others*  in  another;  and  all  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  clerk  of  the  quarterlj^  meeting,  when  they  come  to  this  part 
of  the  business,  reads  the  first  of  the  appointed  queries  to  the 
members  present,  and  is  then  silent.  Soon  after  this,  a  deputy  from 
one  of  the  monthly  meetings  comes  forward,  and  producing  the 
written  documents  or  answers  to  the  queries,  all  of  which  were 
j)repared  at  the  meeting  where  he  was  chosen,  reads  that  document, 
which  contains  a  reply  to  the  first  query  in  behalf  of  the  meeting  he 
represents.  A  deputy  from  a  second  monthly  meeting  then  comes 
forward,  and  produces  the  written  documents  also,  and  answers  the 
same  query  in  behalf  of  his  own  meeting  in  the  same  manner.  A 
deputy  from  a  third,  where  there  are  more  than  two  meetings,  then 
produces  the  documents  in  his  turn,  and  replies  to  it  also.  And 
this  mode  is  observed,  till  the  dei:)uties  from  each  of  the  monthly 
meetings  in  the  county  have  answered  the  first  query. 

*The  Quakers  consider  the  punctual  attendance  of  their  religious  meetings,  the 
preservation  of  love  among  them,  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  of  such  particular 
importance,  that  they  require  the  first,  third,  and  tenth  to  bo  answered  every 
quarter. 
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When  the  first  query  has  been  thus  fully  answered,  silence  is  ob- 
served through  the  whole  coui't.  Members  present  have  now  an 
oppoi-tunity  of  making  any  observations  they  may  think  proper. 
If  it  should  appear  by  the  answers  to  this  first  query,  that  there  is  a 
departure  from  principles  on  the  subject  it  contains,  in  any  of  the 
monthly  meetings  which  the  dej)uties  represent,  it  is  noticed  by  any 
one  present.  The  observations,  made  by  one,  frequently  give  rise  to 
observations  from  another.  Advice  is  sometimes  ordered  to  be 
given,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  departure  from  principles;  and 
this  advice  is  occasionally  circulated  through  the  medium  of  the 
different  monthly  meeting  to  the  particular  congregation  where  the 
deviation  has  taken  place. 

When  the  first  query  has  been  thus  read  by  the  clerk  and  an- 
swered by  the  deputies,  and  when  observations  have  been  made 
upon  it  and  instructions  given,  as  now  described,  a  second  query  is 
read  audibly ;  and  the  same  process  takes  place,  and  similar  obser- 
vations are  sometimes  made,  and  instructions  given. 

In  the  same  manner  a  third  query  is  read  by  the  clerk,  and  an- 
swered by  all  the  deputies,  and  observed  upon  by  the  meeting  at 
large;  and  so  on  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  till  all  the  queries,  set  apart 
for  the  day,  are  answered. 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  observe,  that  while  the  men  in  their  own 
meeting-house  are  thus  transacting  the  quarterly  business  for  them- 
selves, the  women,  in  a  different  apartment  or  meeting-house,  are 
conducting  it  also  for  their  own  sex.  They  read,  answer,  and  ob- 
serve upon  the  queries  in  the  same  manner.  When  they  have  set- 
tled their  own  business,  they  send  one  or  two  of  their  members,  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  the  monthly  meeting,  to  the  apartment  of  the 
men,  to  know  if  they  have  anything  to  communicate  to  them.  When 
the  business  is  finished  in  both  meetings,  they  break  up,  and  pre- 
pare for  their  respective  homes. 
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Great  yearly  court,  or  meeting — Constitution  of  this  meeting — One  place  only  of 
meeting  fixed  upon  for  the  whole  kingdom — this  the  metropolis — Deputies 
appointed  to  it  from  the  quarterly  meetings — Business  transacted  at  this 
meeting — Matters  decided  not  by  the  influence  of  numbers,  but  by  the 
weight  of  religious  character — No  head  or  chairman  of  this  meeting — 
Character  of  this  discipline  or  government  of  the  Quakers — The  laws  relating 
to  it  better  obeyed  than  those  under  anjj^  other  discipline  or  government — 
Reasons  of  this  obedience. 
In  the  order,  in  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  the  meetings  for 

the  discipline  of  the  Quakers,  we  have  seen  them  rising  by  regular 
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ascent,  both  in  importance  and  power.  "We  hare  seen  each  in  due 
progression  comprising  the  action  of  a  greater  population  than  the 
foregoing,  and  for  a  greater  period  of  time.  I  come  now  to  the 
yearly  meeting,  which  is  possessed  of  a  higher  and  wider  jurisdiction 
than  any  that  have  been  yet  described.  This  meeting  does  not  take 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  of  particular  or  of  monthly  meetings,  but 
at  one  general  view,  of  the  state  and  conduct  of  the  members  of  each 
quarterly  meeting,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  general  state 
of  the  Society  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

We  saw,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Quakers  with  their  several  dep- 
uties repairing  to  different  places  in  a  county;  and  we  have  seen 
them  with  their  deputies  again  repairing  to  one  great  town  in  the 
different  counties  at  large.  We  are  now  to  see  them  repairing  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 

As  deputies  were  chosen  by  each  monthly  meeting  to  represent  it 
in  the  quarterly  meeting,  so  the  quarterly  meetings  choose  deputies 
to  represent  them  in  the  yearly  meeting.  These  deputies  are 
commissioned  to  be  the  bearers  of  certain  documents  to  London, 
which  contain  answers  in  writing  to  a  number  of  the  queries  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter=^.  These  answers  are  made  up  from  the 
answers  received  by  the  several  quarterly  meetings  from  their  res- 
pective monthly  meetings.  Besides  these,  they  are  to  carry  with 
them  other  documents,  among  which  are  accounts  of  sufferings  in 
consequence  of  a  refusal  of  military  service,  and  of  the  payment  of 
the  demands  of  the  church. 

The  deputies,  who  are  now  generally  four  in  number  for  each 
quarterly  meeting,  that  is,  four  of  each  sex,  (except  for  the  quarterly 
meetings  of  Yo'J*k  andLondonf,  the  former  of  which  generally  sends 
eight  men  and  the  latter  twelve,  and  each  of  them  the  like  number 
of  females)  having  received  their  different  documents,  set  forward  on 
their  journey.  Besides  these,  many  members  of  the  Society  repair  to 
the  metropolis.  The  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  forms 
no  impediment  to  the  journey.  A  man  cannot  travel  at  this  time 
but  he  sees  the  Quakers  in  motion  from  all  parts,  shaping  their 
course  to  London,  there  to  exercise,  as  will  appear  shortly,  the 
power  of  deputies,  judges,  and  legislators  in  turn,  and  to  investigate 
and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Society  for  the  preceding  year. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  circumstance,  which  has  not  un- 
frequently  occurred  upon  these  occasions.  A  Quaker,  in  low  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  unblemished  life,  has  been  occasionally  chosen  as 

*  Viz. — Numbers  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  vii,  viii,  ix,  x,  xi,  xii. 

t  The  quarterly  meeting  of  London  includes  Middlesex, 
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one  of  the  deputies  to  the  metropolis,  even  for  a  county,  where  the 
Quaker-population  has  been  considered  to  be  rich.  This  deputy  has 
scarcely  been  able,  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  to 
accomplish  his  journey,  and  has  been  known  to  travel  on  foot  from 
distant  parts.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  prove  that  the  Society. 
in  its  choice  of  representatives,  shows  no  respect  of  persons,  buttha^ 
it  pays,  even  in  the  persons  of  the  poor,  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
virtue. 

The  day  of  the  yearly  meeting  at  length  arrives.  Whole  days  are 
now  devoted  to  business,  for  which  various  committees  are  obliged  to 
be  appointed.  The  men,  as  before,  retire  to  a  meeting  house 
allotted  them  to  settle  the  business  for  the  men  and  the  Society  at 
large;  and  the  women  retire  to  another,  to  settle  that  which  belongs 
to  their  own  sex.  There  are,  nevertheless,  at  intervals,  meetings  for 
worship,  at  the  several  meeting-houses  in  the  metropolis. 

One  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  yearly  meeting  is  to  know 
the  state  of  the  Society  in  all  its  branches  of  discipline  for  the  pre- 
ceding 3'^ear.  This  is  known  by  hearing  the  answers  brought  to  the 
queries  from  the  several  quarterly  meetings,  w^hich  are  audibly  I'ead 
by  the  clerk,  or  his  assistant,  and  are  taken  in  rotation  alphabetic- 
ally. If  any  deficiency  in  the  discipline  should  appear,  by  means  of 
these  documents,  in  any  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  remarks  follow 
on  the  part  of  the  auditory,  and  written  advices  are  ordered  to  be 
sent,  ii'  it  should  appear  necessary;  which  are  either  of  a  general 
nature,  or  particularly  directed  to  those,  Avhere  the  deficiency  has 
been  observed. 

Another  part  of  the  business  of  the  yearly  meeting  is  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  money  called  "Friends'  Suffering^'  that  is,  of  the 
money,  or  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  have  been  taken  from  different 
members  for  tithes*  and  church-dues;  for  the  Society  are  principled 
against  the  maintenance  of  any  religious  ministry,  and  of  course 
cannot  conscientiously  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  established 
church.  In  consequence  of  their  refusal  of  payment  in  the  latter 
case,  their  goods  are  seized  by  a  law  process,  and  sold  to  the  best 
bidder.  They,  who  have  the  charge  of  these  executions,  behave  dif- 
ferently. Some  wantonly  take  such  goods  as  will  not  sell  for  a  quar- 
ter of  their  value,  and  others  much  more  than  is  necessary;  and 
others,  again,  kindly  select  those,  which  in  the  sale  will  be  attended 
with  the  least  loss.  This  amount,  arising  from  this  confiscation  of 
their  i3roj)erty,  is  easily  ascertained  from  the  written  answers  of  the 

*"  Distraint  or  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  militia  are  include<l 
also  under  the  head  "Sufferings." 
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deputies.  The  sum  for  each  county  is  observed  and  noted  down. 
The  different  sums  are  then  added  together,  and  the  amount  for  the 
whole  kingdom  within  the  year  is  discovered. 

In  speaking  of  tithes  and  church-dues,  I  must  correct  an  error 
that  is  prevalent.  It  is  usually  understood,  when  individuals  suffer 
on  these  accounts,  that  their  losses  are  made  up  by  the  Society  at 
large.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  idea.  "Were  their  losses 
made  up  on  such  occasions,  there  would  be  no  suffering.  The  fact  is, 
that  whatever  a  person  loses  in  this  way  is  his  own  total  loss ;  nor  is 
it  ever  refunded,  though,  in  consequence  of  expensive  prosecutions 
at  law,  it  has  amounted  to  the  whole  of  the  property  of  those,  who 
have  refused  the  payment  of  these  demands.  If  a  man  Avere  to  come 
to  poverty  on  this  account,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  supported,  but 
he  would  only  be  supported  as  belonging  to  the  poor  of  the  Society. 
Among  the  subjects  introduced  at  this  meeting  may  be  that  of  any 
new  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Society.  The  Quakers 
are  not  so  blindly  attached  to  antiquity,  as  to  keep  to  customs,  merely 
because  they  are  of  ancient  date.  But  they  are  ready,  on  conviction, 
to  change,  alter,  and  improve.  Such  regulations  or  alterations  may 
be,  and  sometimes  are,  proposed  by  individuals,  except  in  cases  of 
removals  and  settlements,  when  it  is  expected  that  they  should  come 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  quarterly  meetings.* 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  other  business  at  the  yearly  meeting. 
Keports  are  received  and  considered  on  the  subject  of  Ack worth 
School,  which  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  as  a  pub- 
lic seminary  of  the  Society. 

Letters  are  also  read  from  the  branches  of  the  Society  in  foreign 
parts,  and  answers  prepared  to  them. 

Appeals  also  are  heard,  in  various  instances,  and  determined  in 
this  court. 

I  may  mention  here  two  circumstances,  that  are  worthy  of  notice 
on  these  occasions. 

It  may  be  observed  that  whether  such  business  as  that,  which  I 
have  just  detailed,  or  any  of  any  other  sort,  comes  before  the  yearly 
meeting  at  large,  it  is  decided,  not  by  the  influence  of  numbers,  but 
by  the  weight  of  religious  character.  As  most  subjects  afford  cause 
for  a  difference  of  opinion,  so  individuals  at  this  meeting  are  found 
taking  their  different  sides  of  the  argument  as  they  believe  it  right. 
Those,  however,  who  are  in  opposition  to  any  measure,  if  they  per- 

*  The  usual  method,  however,  is  for  an  individual  to  propose  these  to  his  own 
monthly  meeting,  and  for  this  meeting,  if  they  approve  of  them,  to  propose  them 
to  the  quarterly,  and  then  for  the  quarterly,  in  case  of  a  similar  approbation,  to 
propose  them  to  the  yearly  meeting. 
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ceive  by  the  turn  the  debate  takes,  cither  that  they  are  going  against 
the  general  will,  or  that  they  are  opposing  the  sentiments  of  mem- 
bers  of  high  moral  reputation  in  the  Society,  give  way.  And  so  far 
do  they  carry  their  condescension  on  these  occasions,  that  if  a  few^ 
ancient  and  respectable  individuals  seem  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
measure  that  may  have  been  proposed,  though  otherwise  respectably 
supported,  the  measure  is  frequently  postponed,  out  of  tenderness  to 
the  feelings  of  such  members,  and  from  a  desire  of  gaining  them 
in  time  by  forbearance.  But  in  whatever  way  the  question  before 
them  is  settled,  no  division  is  ever  called  for.  No  counting  of  num- 
bers is  allowed.  No  protest  is  suffered  to  be  entered.  In  such  a  case 
there  can  be  no  ostensible  leader  of  an}'  party:  no  ostensible 
minority  or  majorit3^  The  Quakers  are  of  opinion  that  such  things, 
if  allowed,  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  profession.  They  would 
lead,  also,  to  broils  and  divisions,  and  ultimately  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Society.  Every  measure,  therefore,  is  settled  by  those  who  arc 
present  at  this  meeting  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  in  brotherly 
love,  and,  as  the  name  of  the  Society  signifies,  as  Friends. 

The  other  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  there  is  no  ostensible 
president,  or  head,*  of  this  great  assembly,  nor  any  ostensible  presi- 
dent, or  head,  of  any  one  of  its  committees ;  and  yet  the  business  of 
the  Society  is  conducted  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
among  any  body  of  men,  where  the  number  is  so  great,  and  where 
every  individual  has  a  right  to  speak. 

The  state  of  the  Society  having  by  this  time  been  ascertained, 
both  in  the  meetings  of  the  women  and  of  the  men,  from  the  written 
answers  of  the  different  deputies,  and  from  the  reports  of  different 
committees,  and  the  other  businessf  of  the  meeting  having  been  nearly 
finished,  a  committee,  which  had  been  previously  chosen,  meet  to 
draw  up  a  public  letter. 

This  letter  usually  comjDrehends  three  subjects:  first,  the  State  of 
the  Societ}',  in  which  the  sufferings  for  tithes  and  other  demands  of 
the  church  are  included.  This  state,  in  all  its  different  branches, 
the  committees  ascertain  by  inspecting  the  answers  as  brought  by 
the  deputies  before  mentioned. 

A  second  subject,  comprehended  in  the  letter,  is  Advice  to  the 
Society  for  the  Eegulation  of  their  moral  aud  civil  Conduct.  This 
advice  is  suggested  partly  from  the  same  written  answers,  and  partly 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.     Are   there,  for  instance,   any 

*Christ  is  supposed  by  the  Quakers  to  be  the  head,  under  whose  guidance  all 
their  deliberations  ought  to  take  place. 

tThis  may  relate  to  the  printing  of  books,  to  testimonies  concerning  deceased 
ministers,  addresses  to  the  King,  if  thought  necessary,  and  the  like. 
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vicious  customs  creeping  into  the  Society,  or  any  new  dispositions 
iimong  its  members  eontrarj'  to  their  principles  ?  The  answers 
brought  by  the  deputies  show  it,  and  advice  is  contained  in  the  Icttex?' 
adapted  to  tlie  case.  Are  the  times  seasons  of  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment in  the  commercial  world?  Is  the  aspect  of  the  political 
horizon  gloom}-,  and  does  it  ajjpear  big  with  convulsions?  Xew 
admonition  and  advices  follow. 

A  third  subject,  comprehended  in  the  letter,  and  which  I  believe 
since  the  year  1787  has  frequently  formed  a  standing  article  in  it,  is 
the  Slave-Trade.  Tho  Quakers  consider  this  trade  as  so  extensively 
big  with  misery  to  their  fellow  creatures,  that  their  members  ought 
to  have  a  deep  and  awful  feeling,  and  a  religious  care  and  concern, 
about  it.  These,  and  occasionally  other  subjects,  having  been  duly 
weighed  by  the  committee,  they  begin  to  compose  the  letter. 

When  the  letter  is  ready,  it  is  brought  into  the  public  meeting, 
and  the  whole  of  it,  Avithout  interruption,  is  first  read  audibly.  It 
is  then  read  over  again,  and  canvassed  sentence  by  sentence.  Every 
sentence,  nay  every  word,  is  liable  to  alteration;  for  any  one  may 
make  his  remarks,  and  nothing  can  stand  but  by  the  sense  of  the 
meeting.  "When  finally  settled  and  approved,,  it  is  printed,  and  dis- 
persed among  the  members  throughout  the  nation.  The  letter  may  be 
considered  as  informing  the  Society  of  certain  matters  that  occurred 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  as  conveying,  to  them  admonitions  on 
various  subjects.  This  letter  is  emphatically  .styled  "The  General 
Epistle."  The  yearly  meeting,  having  now  lasted  about  ten  days,  is 
dissolved,  after  a  solemn  pause,  and  the  different  deputies  are  at 
liberty  to  return  home. 

This  important  institution  of  the  yearly  meetings  brings  with  it. 
on  every  return,  its  pains  and  pleasures.  To  persons  of  maturer 
years,  who  attend  at  this  time  on  committee  after  committee,  and 
have  various  offices  to  perform,  it  is  certainly  an  anniversary  of  care 
and  anxiety,  fatigue  and  trouble.  But  it  affords  them,  on  the  other 
liand,  occasions  of  innocent  delight.  Some,  educated  in  the  same 
school,  and  others,  united  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  youthful  friend- 
ship, but  separated  from  one  another  by  following  in  distant  situa- 
tions the  various  concerns  of  life,  meet  together  in  the  intervals  of 
the  disciplinaiy  business,  and  feel,  in  the  warm  recognition  of  their 
ancient  intercourse,  a  pleasure,  which  might  have  been  delayed  for 
years  but  for  the  intervention  of  this  occasion.  To  the  youth  it 
affords  an  opportunity,  amidst  this  concourse  of  members,  of  seeing 
those,  who  are  reputed  to  be  of  the  most  exemplary  character  in  the 
Society,  and  whom  they  would  nat  have  had  the  same  chance  of 
freeing  at  any  other  time.  They  are  introduced,  also,  at  this  season 
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to  their  relations  and  family-friends.  The}'  visit  about,  and  form 
new  connections  in  the  Society,  and  are  permitted  the  enjoyment  of 
other  reasonable  pleasures. 

Such  is  the  organization  of  the  discipline  or  government  of  the 
Quakers.  Nor  may  it  improperly  be  called  a  government,  when  wc 
consider  that,  besides  all  matters  relating  to  the  church,  it  takes 
cognisance  of  the  actions  of  Quakers  one  to  another,  and  of  these  to 
their  fellow-citizens;  and  of  these,  again,  to  the  state;  in  fact,  of  all 
actions  of  members,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of  the  Society,  as  soon  as 
they  are  known.  It  gives  out  its  prohibitions.  It  marks  its  crimes. 
It  imposes  offices  on  its  subjects.  It  calls  them  to  disciplinary  duties. 
This  government,  however,  notwithstanding  its  power,  has,  as  I 
observed  before,  no  president  or  head,  either  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary*. There  is  no  first  man  through  the  whole  vSociety.  Neither 
has  it  any  badge  of  office,  or  mace,  or  constable's  staff,  or  sword.  It 
may  be  observed,  also,  that  it  has  no  office  of  emolument  by  which 
its  hands  can  be  strengthened,  none  of  its  ministers,  elders,  clerksf, 
overseers,  or  deputies,  being  paid:  and  j^et  its  administration  is 
firmly  conducted,  and  its  laws  are  better  obeyed  than  laws  by  per- 
sons under  any  other  denomination  or  government.  The  constant 
assemblage  of  the  Quakers  at  their  places  of  worship,  and  their  un- 
wearied attendance  at  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  which 
they  must  often  frequent  at  a  great  distance,  to  their  own  personal 
inconvenience  and  to  the  hindrance  of  their  worldly  concerns,  must 
be  admitted,  in  part,  as  proofs  of  this  last  remark.  But  when  wc 
consider  them  as  a  distinct  people,  differing  in  their  manner  of  speech 
and  in  their  dress  and  customs  from  others,  rebelling  against  fashion 
and  the  fashionable  world,  and  likely  therefore  to  become  rather  the 
objects  of  ridicule  than  of  praise ;  wben  we  consider  these  things, 
and  their  steady  and  rigid  perseverance  in  the  singular  rules  and 
customs  of  the  Society,  we  cannot  but  regard  their  obedience  to  their 
own  discipline,  which  makes  a  point  of  the  observance  of  such  dis- 
tinctions, as  extraordinary. 

This  singular  obedience,  however,  to  the  laws  of  the  Society  may 
be  accouted  for  on  three  principles.  In  the  first  place,  in  no  society 
is  there  so  much  vigilance  over  the  conduct  of  its  members  as  in  that 
■of  the  Quakers,  as  the  history  of  their  discipline  must  have  already 
manifested.  This  vigilance,  of  course,  cannot  miss  of  its  effect.  But 
a  second  cause  is  the  following; — The  Quaker-laws  and  regulations 
are  not  made  by  any  one  person,  nor  by  any  number  even  of  depu- 

*This  government  or  discipline  is  considered  as  a  theocracy, 
t  Except  the  clerk  in  London,  who  keeps  the  general  records  of  the   -whole 
.Society,  and  resides  on  the  premises  erected  for  their  preservation. 
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ties.  They  are  made  by  themselves,  that  is,  by  the  Society  in  yearly 
meeting  assembled.  If  a  bad  law,  or  the  repeal  of  a  good  one,  be 
proposed,  every  one  present,  without  distinction,  has  liberty  to  speak 
against  the  motion.  The  proposition  cannot  pass  against  the  sense 
of  the  meeting.  If  persons  are  not  present,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
Thus  it  happens  that  every  law  passed  at  the  yearly  meeting  may  be 
considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  law  of  every  Quaker's  own 
making,  or  as  the  law  of  his  own  will :  and  people  are  much  more 
likely  to  follow  regulations  made  by  their  own  consent,  than  those 
which  are  made  against  it.  This,  therefore,  has  unquestionably  an 
operation  as  a  second  cause.  A  third  may  be  traced  in  the  peculiar 
sentiments,  which  the  Quakers  hold  as  a  religious  body.  They  be- 
lieve that  maay  of  their  members,  when  they  deliver  themselves 
publicly  on  any  subject  at  the  yearly  meeting,  are  influenced  by  the 
dictates  of  the  pure  Principle,  or  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Hence  the 
laws  of  the  Society,  which  are  the  result  of  such  influences,  have 
with  them  the  sanction  of  spiritual  authority.  They  pay  them, 
therefore,  a  greater  deference  on  this  account  than  they  would  to 
laws,  which  they  conceive  to  have  been  the  production  of  the  mere 
imagination  or  will  of  man. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


Disowning — Foundation  of  the  right  of  disowning — Disowning  no  slight  punish- 
ment— wherein  the  hardship  or  suffering  consists. 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  Discipline  of  the  Society  by  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Disowning. 

The  Quakers  conceive  they  have  a  right  to  excommunicate  or  dis- 
own, because  persons  entering  into  any  society  have  a  right  to  make 
their  own  reasonable  rules  of  membership;  and  so  early  as  in  the 
year  1663  this  practice  had  been  adopted  by  George  Fox,  and  those 
who  were  in  religious  union  with  him.  They,  who  are  born  in  the 
Society,  arc  bound  of  course  to  abide  by  these  rules  while  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  rules  of  the  general  will,  or  to  leave  it.  They,  who 
come  into  it  by  convincement  are  bound  to  follow  them,  or  not  to 
sue  for  admission  into  membership.  This  right  of  disowning, 
which  arises  from  the]  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  the  Quakers  con- 
sider to  have  been  pointed  out  and  established  by  the  Author  of 
the  Christian  religion,  who  determined  that  if  a  disorderly  person, 
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after  havinfi^  received  repeated  admonitions,  sliould  still  continue 
disorderly,  he  should  be  considered  as  an  alien  by  the  church*. 

The  observations  which  I  shall  make  on  the  subject  of  Disownini^, 
will  be  wholly  confined  to  it  in  its  operation  as  a  source  of  suffering 
to  those,  who  were  sentenced  to  undergo  it.  People  ai'e  apt  to  saj*, 
"Where  is  the  hardship  of  being  disowned?  A  man,  though  dis- 
owned b}'' the  Quakers,  may  still  goto  their  religious  meetings;  or 
he  may  worship,  if  he  choose,  with  other  dissenters,  or  with  those  of 
the  church  of  England ;  for  the  doors  of  all  places  of  worship  arc 
open  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  them."  I  shall  state,  therefore,  in 
what  this  hardship  consists  ;  and  I  should  have  done  it  sooner,  but 
that  I  could  not  have  made  it  so  well  understood,  as  after  an  explan- 
ation had  been  given  of  the  discipline  of  the  Quakers,  as  a  distinct 
.subject  of  my  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  person,  who  is  disowned,  will  be  ditfer- 
ently  affected  by  different  considerations.  Something  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstance,  whether  he  considers  himself  as  disowned 
for  a  moral  or  apolitical  offence;  something,  again,  whether  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  for  discipline,  and  what 
estimation  he  may  put  upon  these. 

But  whether  he  had  been  regular  or  not  in  these  attendances,  it  is 
certain  that  he  has  a  power  and  a  consequence,  while  he  remains  in 
his  own  Society,  which  he  looses  when  he  leaves  it,  or  when  he  goes 
into  the  world  at  large.  The  reader  will  have  already  observed, 
that  in  no  society  is  a  man,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  so  much  of 
a  man  as  in  that  which  is  under  our  consideration,  or  in  no  society  is 
there  such  an  equality  of  rank  and  privileges.  A  Quaker  is  called, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  exercise  of  impoi-tant  and  honorable  func- 
tions. He  sits  in  his  monthly  meeting,  as  it  were  in  council,  with 
the  rest  of  the  members.  In  point  of  privilege,  he  sees  all  equal,  but 
lie  sees  none  superior,  to  himself.  He  may  give  his  advice  on  any 
question.  He  may  pre»i)ose  new  matter.  He  may  argue  and  reply. 
In  the  quai'terly  meeting  he  is  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  same 
privileges,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  And  at  the  yearly  meeting  he  may, 
if  he  please,  unite  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  counsel,  judge,  and 
legislator.  But  when  he  leaves  the  Society,  and  goes  out  into  the 
world,  he  has  no  such  station  or  power.  He  sees  there  everybody 
equal  to  himself  in  privileges,  and  thousands  above  him.  It  is  in 
this  loss  of  his  former  consequence  that  he  must  feel  a  punishment 
in  having  been  disowned.  For  he  can  never  be  to  his  own  feelings 
what  he  was  before.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  not  feel 
a  diminution  of  his  dignity  and  importance  as  a  man. 

*  Matt,  xviii..  ver.  17. 
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Xeithei"  can  he  restore  himself  to  these  privileges  by  going  to  u 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  residing  among  Quakers  there,  on 
the  supposition  that  his  disownment  may  be  concealed.  For  every 
member,  going  to  a  new  abode  among  other  members,  must  carry 
with  him  a  cei'tificate  of  his  conduct  from  the  last  monthly  meeting 
which  he  left,  or  he  cannot  be  received  by  these  as  one  of  the  same 
flock. 

But  besides  losing  these  privileges,  which  confer  consequence 
upon  him,  he  looses  others  of  another  kind.  He  cannot  marry  in 
the  Society.  If  a  poor  man,  he  is  no  longer  exempt  from  the  militia 
if  drawn,  by  submitting  to  three  month's  imprisonment:  nor  is  he 
entitled  to  that  comfortable  maintenance,  in  case  of  necessity,  which 
the  Society  provide  for  their  own  poor. 

To  these  considerations  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  add. 
that  if  he  continues  to  mix  with  the  members  of  his  own  Society,  he 
will  occasionally  find  circumstances  arising  which  will  remind  him 
of  his  former  state :  and  if  he  transfers  his  friendship  to  others,  he 
will  feel  awkward  and  uneasy,  and  out  of  his  element,  till  he  hasi 
made  his  temper,  his  opinions,  and  his  manners,  harmonize  with 
those  of  his  new  associates  of  the  world*. 

*  As  Disownment  may  operate  as  no  slight  punishment,  the  reader  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  offences,  for  which  it  may  take  place,  are  known  beforehand ; 
that  pains  are  taken  with  the  offender;  that  appeals  are  allowed  him;  and  that 
restoration  to  membership  is  admissible  in  the  case  of  repentance.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  cannot  be  too  seriously  insisted  upon,  that,  where  religious  so- 
cieties adopt  a  discipline,  they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  swell  the  number  of 
crimes  unnecessarily,  but  to  construe  those  actions  only  as  such,  which  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Christianity  strictly  warrant,  or  which  Jesus  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  offences  on  the  same  occasions. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

SECTION    I. 

Dress — Quakers  distinguished  by  their  dress  from  others — Great  extravagance  in 
dress  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — this  extravagance  had  reached 
the  clergy — but  religious  individuals  kept  to  their  ancient  dresses — The  dress 
which  the  men  of  this  description  wore  in  those  days — dress  of  the  women  of 
this  description  also — George  Fox  and  the  Quakers,  springing  out  of  these 
carried  their  plain  habits  with  them  into  their  new  Society. 

I  HAVE  now  explained,  in  a  diffusive  manner,  the  Moral  Education 
and  the  Discipline  of  the  Quakers.  I  shall  proceed  to  the  explana- 
tion of  such  Customs  as  seem  peculiar  to  them  as  a  Society  of  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Dress  of  the  Quakers  is  the  first  custom  of  this  nature  that  I 
purpose  to  notice. 

They  stand  distinguished  by  means  of  it  from  all  other  religious 
bodies.  The  men  do  not  wear  lace,  frills,  ruffles,  swords,  or  any  of 
the  ornaments  used  by  the  fashionable  world.  The  women  wear  no 
lace,  flounces,  lappets,  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  nor  any 
thing  belonging  to  this  class.  Both  sexes  are  also  particular  in  the 
choice  of  the  color  of  their  clothes.  All  gay  colors,  such  as  red,  blue, 
green,  and  yellow,  are  exploded.  Dressing  in  this  manner,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  is  known  by  his  apparel  through  the  whole  king- 
dom. This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  individuals  of  the  island, 
except  the  clergy;  and  these,  in  consequence  of  the  black  garments 
worn  by  persons  on  account  of  the  death  of  their  relations,  are  not 
always  distinguishable  from  others. 

I  know  of  no  custom  among  the  Quakers  which  has  more  excited 
the  curiosity  of  others  than  this  of  their  dress,  and  none  in  which 
they  have  been  more  mistaken  in  their  conjectures  concerning  it. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  English  history,  dress  was  frequently 
regulated  by  the  Government*.  Persons  of  a  certain  rank  and 
fortune  were  permitted  to  wear  only  clothing  of  a  certain  kind.  But 
these  restrictions  and  distinctions  were  gradually  broken  down  ;  and 
people,  as  they  were  able  and  willing,  launched  out  into  unlimited 

*  See  Strutt's  Antiquities. 
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extravagance  in  their  dress.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  down  from  thence  to  the  time  when  the  Quakers  first  appeared, 
were  periods  particularly  noticed  for  jDrodigality  in  the  use  of  appa- 
rel. There  was  nothing  too  expensive  or  too  preposterous  to  be 
worn.  Our  ancestors,  also,  to  use  an  ancient  quotation,  "were  never 
constant  to  one  color  or  fashion  two  months  to  an  end."  We  can 
have  no  idea,  by  surveying  the  present  generation,  of  the  folly  in 
such  respects  of  these  early  ages.  But  these  follies  w^ere  not  con- 
fined to  the  laity.  Affectation  of  parade  and  gaudj^  clothing  were 
admitted  among  many  of  the  clergy,  who  incurred  the  severest  in- 
vectives of  the  poets  on  that  account.  The  Ploughman  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  is  full  upon  this  point.  He  gives  us  the  following 
description  of  a  priest : 

"  That  hye  on  horse  wylleth  to  ride. 
In  glytterande  gold  of  great  araye, 
Ypainted  and  pox-tred  all  in  pride. 
No  common  knyght  may  go  so  gaye; 
Chaunge  of  clothyng  every  daye. 
With  golden  gyrdels  great  and  small, 
As  boystrous  as  is  here  at  baye : 
All  suche  falshed  mote  nede  fall." 

To  this  he  adds,  that  many  of  them  had  more  than  one  or  two 
mitres,  embellished  with  pearls  like  the  head  of  a  queen,  and  a  stalf 
of  gold  set  with  jewels,  as  heavy  as  lead.  He  then  speaks  of  their 
apjiearing  out  of  doors  with  broad  bucklers  and  long  swords,  or  with 
baldrics  about  their  necks,  instead  of  stoles,  to  which  their  baselards 
were  attached : 

"Bucklers  brode  and  sweardes  longe," — 
"Baudryke  with  baselards  kene.'' 

He  then  accuses  them  with  wearing  gay  gowns  of  scarlet  and 
green  colors,  ornamented  with  cut-work,  and  for  the  long  pykes 
upon  their  shoes. 

But  so  late  as  the  year  1652  we  have  the  following  anecdotes  of  the 
whimsical  dress  of  a  clergyman  : — John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ-church, 
and  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  is  represented  as  wearing  a  lawn  band, 
— as  having  his  hair  powdered,  and  his  hat  curiously  cocked.  He  is 
described,  also,  as  wearing  Spanish-leather  boots  with  lawn-tops,  and 
snake-bone  band-strings  with  large  tassels,  and  a  large  set  of  rib- 
bands pointed  at  his  knees  with  points  or  tags  at  the  end.  And 
much  about  the  same  time,  w^hen  Charles  the  Second  was  at  New- 
market, Nathaniel  Vincent,  doctor  of  divinity,  fellow^  of  Clare-hall, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  j)reached  before  him.     But 
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the  king  was  so  displeased  with  the  foppery  of  this  preacher's  dress, 
that  he  commanded  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  then  chancellor  of  the 
University,  to  cause  the  statutes  concerning  decency  of  apparel 
among  the  clergy  to  be  put  into  execution  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  taste  for  f)reposter- 
ous  and  extravagant  dress  must  have  operated  like  a  contagion  in 
those  times,  or  the  clergy  would  scarcely  have  dressed  themselves  in 
this  ridiculous  and  censurable  manner. 

But  although  this  extravagance  was  found  among  many  orders  of 
society  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  George  Fox,  yet  many  indi- 
viduals had  set  their  faces  against  the  fashions  of  the  world.  These 
consisted  principally  of  religious  people  of  diiferent  denominations, 
most  of  whom  were  in  the  middle  classes  of  life.  Such  persons  were 
found  in  plain  and  simple  habits,  notwithstanding  the  contagion  of 
the  example  of  their  superiors  in  rank.  The  men  of  this  description 
generally  wore  plain  round  hats  with  common  crowns.  They  had 
discarded  the  sugar-loaf  hat,  and  the  hat  turned  up  with  a  silver 
clasp  on  one' side,  as  well  as  all  ornaments  belonging  to  it,  such  as 
pictures,  feathers,  and  bands  of  various  colors.  They  had  adopted 
a  plain  suit  of  clothes.  They  wore  cloaks,  when  necessary,  over 
these :  but  both  the  clothes  and  the  cloaks  were  of  the  same  color. 
The  color  of  each  of  them  was  either  drab  or  gray.  Other  people, 
who  followed  the  fashions,  wore  white,  red,  green,  yellow,  violet, 
scarlet,  and  other  colors,  which  were  expensive,  because  they  were 
principally  dyed  in  foreign  parts.  The  drab  consisted  of  the  white 
wool  undyed  ;  and  thegi*ay  of  the  white  wool  mixed  with  the  black, 
which  was  undyed  also.  These  colors  were  then  the  colors  of  the 
clothes,  because  they  were  the  least  expensive,  of  the  peasants  of 
England,  as  they  are  now  of  those  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  They  had 
discarded,  also,  all  ornaments,  such  as  of  lace,  or  bunches  of  ribands 
at  the  knees ;  and  their  buttons  were  generally  of  alchymj-,  as  this 
composition  was  then  termed,  or  of  the  same  color  as  their  clothes. 

The  grave  and  religious  women,  also,  like  the  men,  had  avoided  the 
fashions  of  their  times.  These  had  adopted  the  cap  and  the  black 
hood  for  their  head-dress.  The  black  hood  had  been  long  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  a  grave  matron.  All  prostitutes,  so  early  as 
Edward  the  Third,  had  been  forbidden  to  wear  it.  In  aftertimes  it 
was  celebrated  by  the  poets  by  the  epithet  of  Venerable,  and  been 
introduced  by  painters  as  the  representative  of  Virtue.  When  fash- 
ionable women  had  discarded  it,  which  was  the  case  in  George  Fox's 
time,  the  more  sober,  on  account  of  these  ancient  marks  of  its  sanc- 
tity, had  retained  it,  and  it  was  then  common  among  men.     With 
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respect  to  the  hair  of  grave  and  sober  women  in  those  days,  it  was 
worn  phxin,  and  covered  occasionally  by  a  plain  hat  or  bonnet.  They 
had  avoided  by  this  choice  those  preposterous  head-dresses  and  bon- 
nets, which  none  but  those,  who  have  seen  paintings  of  them,  could 
believe  ever  to  have  been  worn.  They  admitted  none  of  the  large 
ruffs  that  were  then  in  use,  but  chose  a  plain  handkerchief  for  their 
necks,  differing  ft-om  those  of  others,  which  had  rich  point  and  curi- 
ous lace.  They  rejected  the  crimson  satin  doublet  with  black  velvet 
skirts,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  plain  gown,  generally  of 
stuff,  and  of  a  drab,  or  griiy,  or  buff,  or  buffin  color  as  it  was  called, 
and  faced  with  bucki-am.  These  colors,  as  I  observed  before,  were 
the  colors  worn  by  country-people,  and  were  not  expensive — because 
they  were  not  dyed.  To  this  gown  was  added  a  green  apron.  Green 
aprons  had  been  long  worn  in  England;  yet,  at  the  time  I  allude  to, 
they  were  out  of  fashion,  so  as  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  gay:  but  old- 
fashioned  people  still  retained  them.  Thus  an  idea  of  gravity  was 
connected  with  them ;  and  therefore  religious  and  steady  women 
adopted  them  as  the  gi'ave  and  sober  garments  of  ancient  times. 

It  may  now  be  observed,  that  fi'om  these  religious  persons,  habited 
in  this  manner  in  opposition  to  the  fiishions  of  the  world,  the  primi- 
tive Quakers  generally  sprung.  George  Fox  himself  wore  the  plain 
gray  coat  that  has  been  noticed,  with  alchjmiy  buttons,  and  a  plain 
leathern  girdle  about  his  waist.  When  the  Quakers,  therefore,  first 
met  in  religious  union,  they  met  in  these  simple  clothes.  They  made 
no  alteration  in  their  dress  on  account  of  their  new  religion.  They 
prescribed  no  form  or  color  as  distinguishing  marks  of  their  sect; 
but  they  carried  with  them  the  plain  habits  of  their  ancestors  into 
their  new  Society,  as  the  habits  of  the  grave  and  sober  people  of  their 
own  times. 

SECTION    II. 

But  though  George  Fox  introduced  no  new  dress  into  the  Society,  he  was  not 
indifferent  on  the  subject — he  recommended  simplicity  and  plainness — and 
declaimed  against  the  fashions  of  the  times — supported  by  Barclay  and  Penn 
— these  explained  the  objects  of  dress — The  influence  of  these  explanations — 
Dress,  at  length,  incorporated  into  the  discipline — but  no  standard  fixed  either 
of  shape  or  color — the  objects  of  dress  only  recognized,  and  simplicity  recom- 
mended— A  new  era — great  variety  allowable  by  the  discipline — Quakers 
have  deviated  less  from  the  dress  of  their  ancestors  than  other  people. 

Though  George  Fox  never  introduced  any  new  or  particular  gar- 
ments, when  he  formed  the  Society,  as  models  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  those  who  joined  him,  yet,  as  a  religious  man,  he  was  not 
indifferent  on  the  subject  of  dress.     Nor  could  he,  as  a  reformer,  see 
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those  extravagant  fashions,  which  I  have  shown  to  have  existed  in 
his  time,  without  publicly  noticing  them.  We  find  him  accordingly 
recommending  to  his  followers  simplicity  and  plainness  of  apparel, 
and  bearing  his  testimony  against  the  preposterous  and  fluctuating 
apparel  of  the  world. 

In  the  various  papers,  which  he  wrote  or  gave  forth  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  laid  it  down  as  a  position,  that  all  ornaments,  superfluities, 
and  unreasonable  changes  in  dress,  manifested  an  earthly  or  worldly 
spirit.  He  laid  it  down,  again,  that  such  things,  being  adopted  prin- 
cipally for  the  lust  of  the  eye,  were  productive  of  vanity  and  pride; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  men  paid  attention  to  these  outward  deco- 
rations and  changes,  they  suffered  some  loss  in  the  value  and  dignity 
of  their  minds.  He  considered,  also,  all  such  decorations  and  changes 
as  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  Isaiah, 
one  of  the  greatest  prophets  under  the  Law,  had  severely  reproved 
the  daughters  of  Israel  on  account  of  their  tinkling  ornaments,  cauls, 
round  tires,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  and  ear-rings.  St.  Paul,  also, 
and  St.  Peter,  had  both  of  them  cautioned  the  women  of  their  own 
times  to  adorn  themselves  in  modest  ajDparel,  and  not  with  broidered 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array.  And  the  former  had  spoken 
to  both  sexes  indiscriminately  not  to  conform  to  the  world ;  in  Avhich 
latter  expression  he  evidently  included  all  those  customs  of  the  world, 
of  whatsoever  nature,  that  were  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the 
morality  of  the  minds  of  those,  who  followed  them. 

By  the  publication  of  these  sentiments  George  Fox  showed  to  the 
Avorld,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  religion,  though  it  prescribed  no 
particular  form  of  apparel,  was  not  indifferent  as  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  dress.  These  sentiments  became  the  sentiments  of  his  fol- 
lowers: but  the  Society  was  coming  fast  into  a  new  situation.  When 
the  members  of  it  first  met  in  union,  they  consisted  of  grown-up 
persons ;  of  such  as  had  had  their  minds  spirituall}-  exercised,  and 
their  judgments  convinced  in  religious  matters;  of  such,  in  fact,  as 
had  been  Quakers  in  spirit  before  they  had  become  Quakers  by  name. 
All  admonitions,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  dress  were  unnecessary 
for  such  persons.  But  man}-  of  those,  who  had  joined  the  Society, 
brought  with  them  children  into  it,  and,  from  the  marriages  of  others, 
children  were  daily  springing  up.  To  the  latter,  in  a  profligate  age, 
where  the  fashions  were  still  raging  from  without,  and  making  an 
inroad  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  individuals,  some  cautions  were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  innocence  in  such  a  storm. 
For  these  were  the  reverse  of  their  parents.  Young  in  point  of  age, 
they  were  Quakers  by  name  before  they  could  become  Quakers  in 
spirit.     Kobert  Barclay,  therefore,  and  William  Penn,  kept  alive  the 
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subject  of  dress,  which  George  Fox  had  been  the  first  to  notice  in 
the  Society.  They  followed  him  on  his  scriptural  ground.  They 
repeated  the  arguments,  that  extravagant  dress  manifested  an  earthly 
spirit,  and  that  it  was  productive  of  vanity  and  pride.  But  they 
strengthened  the  case  by  adding  arguments  of  their  own.  Among 
these  I  may  notice,  that  they  considered  what  were  the  objects  of 
dress.  They  reduced  these  to  two, — to  decency  and  comfort, — in 
which  latter  idea  was  included  protection  from  the  varied  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather.  Every  thing,  therefore,  beyond  these  they  con- 
sidered as  superfluous  :  of  course,  all  ornaments  would  become  cen- 
surable, and  all  unreasonable  changes  indefensible,  upon  such  a 
system. 

These  discussions,  however,  on  this  subject  never  occasioned  tho 
more  ancient  members  to  make  any  alteration  in  their  dress ;  for 
they  continued,  as  when  they  had  come  into  the  Society,  to  be  a  plain 
people.  But  they  occasioned  parents  to  be  more  vigilant  over  their 
children  in  this  respect,  and  they  taught  the  Society  to  look  upon 
dress  as  a  subject  connected  Avith  the  Christian  religion,  in  any  case 
where  it  could  become  injurious  to  the  morality  of  the  mind.  In 
process  of  time,  therefore,  as  the  fashions  continued  to  spread,  and  as 
the  youth  of  the  Society  began  to  come  under  their  dominion,  the 
Quakers  incorporated  dress  among  the  other  subjects  of  their  dis- 
cipline. Hence,  no  member,  after  this  period,  could  dress  himself 
preposterously,  or  follow  the  fleeting  fashions  of  the  world,  without 
coming  under  the  authority  of  friendly  and  wholesome  admonition. 
Hence,  an  annual  inquiry  began  to  be  mad^,  if  parents  brought  uj) 
their  children  to  dress  consistently  with  their  Christian  profession. 
The  Society,  however,  recommended  only  simplicity  and  j)lainness 
to  be  attended  to  on  this  occasion.  They  prescribed  no  standard,  no 
form,  no  color,  for  the  apparel  of  their  members.  They  acknowl- 
edged the  two  great  objects  of  decency  and  comfort,  and  left  their 
members  to  clothe  themselves  consistently  with  these,  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  convenience  or  their  disposition. 

A  new  era  commenced  from  this  period.  Persons  already  in  the 
Society  continued  of  course  in  their  ancient  dresses.  If  others  had 
come  into  it  by  convincement,  who  had  led  gay  lives,  they  laid  aside 
their  gaudy  garments,  and  took  those  that  were  more  plain  :  and  the 
children  of  both,  from  this  time,  began  to  be  habited  from  their 
youth  as  their  parents  were. 

But  though  Quakers  had  thus  brought  ajjparel  under  the  disci- 
plinary cognisance  of  the  Society,  yet  the  dress  of  individuals  was 
not  always  alike,  nor  did  it  continue  always  one  and  the  same  even 
with  the  primitive  members  of  it ;  nor  has  it  continued  one  and  the 
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same  with  their  descendants.  For,  decencj^  and  comfort  having 
been  declared  to  be  the  true  and  only  objects  of  dress,  such  a  latitude 
Avas  given  as  to  admit  of  great  variety  in  apparel.  Hence,  if  we 
Avere  to  see  a  group  of  modern  Quakers  before  us,  we  should  probably 
not  find  any  two  of  them  dressed  alike.  Health,  we  all  know,  may 
require  alterations  in  dress.  Simplicity  may  suggest  others.  Con- 
venience, again,  may  point  out  others  :  and  yet  all  these  various 
alterations  may  be  consistent  with  the  objects  before  specified.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Society,  during  its  existence  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  has  without  doubt,  in  some  degree,  impercej^tibly 
followed  the  world,  though  not  in  its  fashions,  yet  in  its  improve- 
ments of  clothing. 

It  must  be  obvious,  again,  that  some  people  are  of  a  grave  and 
that  others  are  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  that  these  will  jH-obablj' 
never  dress  alike.  Other  members,  again,  but  particularly  the  rich, 
have  a  larger  intercourse  than  the  rest  of  them,  or  mix  more,  with 
the  world.  These,  again,  will  probably  dress  a  little  differently  from 
others;  and  yet,  regarding  the  two  great  objects  of  dress,  their 
clothing  may  come  within  the  limits  which  these  allow.  Indeed,  if 
there  be  any,  whose  apparel  would  be  thought  exceptionable  by  the 
Society,  these  would  be  found  among  the  rich.  Money,  in  all 
societies,  generally  takes  the  liberty  of  introducing  exceptions. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  true  than  that  even  among  the  richest  of 
the  Society  there  is  frequently  as  much  plainness  and  simplicity  in 
their  outward  dress  as  among  the  poor  :  and,  where  the  exceptions 
exist,  they  are  seldom  carried  to  an  extravagant,  and  never  to  a 
preposterous,  extent. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ideas  of  the  world  are 
erroneous  on  the  subject  of  the  dress  of  the  Quakers;  for  it  has  al- 
Avays  been  imagined  that,  when  the  early  Quakers  first  met  in 
religious  union,  they  met  to  deliberate  and  fix  upon  some  standard, 
Avhich  should  operate  as  a  political  institution,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers should  be  distinguished  by.  their  apparel  from  the  rest  of  the 
Avorld.  The  whole  history,  however,  of  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
garments  of  the  Society  is  as  has  been  related,  namely,  that  the 
primitive  members  dressed  like  the  sober,  steady,  and  religious 
people  of  the  age  in  which  the  Society  sprung  up,  and  that  their 
descendants  have  departed  less,  in  a  course  of  time,  than  others  from 
the  dress  of  their  ancestors.  The  men's  hats  are  nearly  the  same 
now,  except  that  they  have  stays  and  loops,  and  many  of  their 
clothes  are  nearly  of  the  same  shape  and  co)or,  as  in  the  days  of 
George  Fox.  The  dress  of  the  women,  also,  is  nearly  similar.  The 
black  hoods  indeed  have  gone,  in  a  certain  degree,  out  of  use :  but 
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many  of  such  women  as  are  ministers  and  elders,  and  indeed  many 
others  of  age  and  gravity  of  manners,  still  retain  them.  The  green 
apron,  also,  has  been  nearly-,  if  not  wholly  laid  aside.  There  was 
here  and  there  an  ancient  woman  who  used  it  within  the  last  ten 
years;  but  I  am  told  that  the  last  of  these  died  lately.  No  other 
reasons  can  be  given,  than  those  which  have  been  assigned,  why 
Quaker-women  should  have  been  found  in  the  use  of  a  color,  that  is 
80  unlike  any  other,  which  they  now  use  in  their  dress.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  the  females  were  still  to  retain  the  use  of  the  black  hood 
and  the  green  apron,  and  the  men  were  to  discard  the  stays  and 
loops  for  their  hats,  we  should  find  that  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the 
Society,  but  particularly  such  as  are  antiquated,  or  as  may  be  deemed 
old-fashioned  in  it,  would  approach  very  near  to  the  first  or  primi- 
tive members  in  their  appearance,  both  as  to  the  sort,  and  to  the 
shape,  and  to  the  color,  of  their  clothes.  Thus  has  George  Fox,  by 
means  of  the  advice  he  gave  upon  this  subject,  and  the  general  dis- 
cipline which  he  introduced  into  the  Society,  kept  up,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  against  the  powerful  attacks  of  the  varying  fashions 
ions  of  the  world,  one  steady  and  uniform  external  appeai'ance 
among  his  descendants;  an  event,  which  neither  the  clergy  by  means 
of  their  sermons,  nor  other  writers,  whether  grave  or  gay,  were 
able  to  accomplish  during  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
which  none  of  their  successors  have  been  able  to  accomplish  from 
that  time  to  the  present. 

SECTION    III. 

The  -world  usually  make  objections  to  the  Quaker-dress — the  charge  is,  that  there 
is  a  preciseness  in  it,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  worshiping  of  forms — The 
truth  of  this  charge  not  to  be  ascertained  but  by  a  knowledge  of  the  heart — 
But  outward  facts  make  against  it — such  as  the  origin  of  the  Quaker-dress — 
and  the  Quaker-doctrine  on  dress — Doctrine  of  Christianity  on  this  subject 
— opinion  of  the  early  Christians  upon  it— reputed  advantages  of  the  Qua- 
ker-dress. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  dismissed  the  subject  of  the  Qua- 
ker-dress in  the  last  section ;  but  so  many  objections  are  usually 
made  against  it,  that  I  thought  it  right  to  stop  for  awhile  in  the 
present  place.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  choose  a  subject,  upon  which  the 
world  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  severe  on  the  members  of  this 
Society,  I  should  select  that  of  their  dress.  Almost  every  body  has 
something  to  say  upon  this  point :  and  in  almost  all  cases,  where  ar- 
guments are  numerous,  many  of  them  are  generally  frivulous,  so  it 
has  happened  in  this  also.  There  is  one,  however,  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  notice  upon  this  subject. 
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The  Quakers,  it  is  confessed  by  their  adversaries,  are  not  charge- 
able with  the  same  sort  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  attach  to  the 
characters  of  other  people,  who  dress  in  a  gay  manner,  and  who  fol- 
low the  fashions  of  the  world;  but  it  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  justly  chargeable  with  a  preciseness.  that  is  disgusting, 
in  the  little  particularities  of  their  clothing.  This  precise  attention 
to  particularities  is  considered  as  little  better  than  the  worship  of 
lifeless  forms,  and  is  usually  called  by  the  world  the  Idolatry  of  the 
Quaker-dress. 

This  charge,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  serious  indeed.  It  would 
be  serious,  because  it  would  take  away  from  the  religion  of  the  So- 
ciety one  of  its  greatest  and  best  characters.  For  how  could  any 
people  be  spiritually-minded,  who  were  the  worshipers  of  lifeless 
forms?  It  would  be  serious,  again,  because  it  would  show  their 
religion,  like  the  box  of  Pandora,  to  be,  pregnant  with  evils 
within  itself  For  people,  who  place  religion  in  particular  forms, 
must  unavoidably  become  superstitious.  It  would  be  serious,  again, 
because,  if  parents  were  to  carry  such  notions  into  their  families, 
they  would  produce  mischief.  The  young  would  be  dissatisfied,  if 
forced  to  cultivate  particularities,  for  which  they  see  no  just  or  sub- 
stantial reason.  Dissentions  would  arise  amongst  them.  Their 
morality,  too,  would  be  confounded,  if  they  were  to  see  these 
minutiae  idolized  at  home,  but  disregarded  by  persons  of  known  re- 
ligious character  in  the  world.  Add  to  which,  they  might  adopt  err 
roneous  notions  of  religion ;  for  they  might  be  induced  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  payment  of  the  anise  and  cummin,  and  too  lit- 
tle upon  the  observance  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

As  the  charge,  therefore,  is  unquestionably  a  serious  one,  I  shall 
not  allow  it  to  pass  without  some  comments.  And  in  the  first  place 
it  may  be  observed,  that  whether  this  preciseness,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  some  Quakers,  amounts  to  an  idolizing  of  forms,  can  never 
be  positively  determined,  unless  we  had  the  power  of  looking  into 
the  hearts  of  those,  who  have  incurred  the  charge.  "VYe  may  form, 
however,  a  reasonable  conjecture  whether  it  does  not,  by  presump- 
tive evidence,  taken  from  incontrovertible  outward  facts. 

The  first  outward  fact,  that  presents  itself  to  us,  is  the  fact  of  tho 
origin  of  the  Quaker-dress.  If  the  primitive  members,  when  they 
met  in  religious  union,  had  met  to  deliberate  and  fix  upon  a  form  or 
standard  of  apparel  for  the  Societj^,  in  vain  could  any  person  have 
expected  to  repel  this  charge.  But  no  such  standard  was  ever  fixed. 
The  dress  of  the  Society  has  descended  from  father  to  son,  in  the 
way  that  has  been  described.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  Quakers,  as  a  religious  body,  have  deviated  less  than  others 
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from  the  primitive  habits  of  their  ancestors,  rather  from  a  fear  of 
the  effects  of  unreasonable  changes  of  dress  upon  the  mind,  than 
from  an  attachment  to  lifeless  forms. 

The  second  outward  fact,  which  may  be  resorted  to  as  furnishing 
a  ground  for  reasonable  conjecture,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers  on 
this  subject.  They  profess  to  follow  Christianity  in  all  cases,  where 
its  doctrines  can  be  clearly  ascertained.  I  shall  state,  therefore, 
what  Christianity  says  upon  this  point.  I  shall  show  that  what 
Quakerism  says  is  in  unison  with  it;  and  I  shall  explain  more  at 
large  the  principle,  that  has  given  birth  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Quakers  relative  to  their  dress. 

Had  Christianity  appi'oved  of  the  make  or  color  of  any  particular 
garment,  it  would  have  approved  of  those  of  its  Founder  and  of  his 
Apostles.  We  do  not,  however,  know  what  any  any  of  these  illus- 
trious personages  wore.  They  were,  probably,  dressed  in  the  habits 
of  Judffian  peasants,  and  not  with  any  marked  difference  from  those 
of  the  same  rank  in  life  :  and  that  they  were  dressed  plainly,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  from  the  censures,  which  some  of  them 
passed  on  the  superfluities  of  apparel.  But  Christianity  has  nowhere 
recorded  these  habits  as  a  pattern,  nor  has  it. prescribed  to  any  man 
a  form  or  color  for  his  clothes. 

But  Christianity,  though  it  nowhere  places  religion  in  particular 
forms,  is  yet  not  indifferent  on  the  general  subject  of  dress.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  discards  all  ornaments,  as  appears  by  the  testimo- 
nies of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  before  quoted ;  and  this  it  does 
evidently  on  the  ground  of  morality, — lest  these,  by  puffing  up  the 
creature,  should  be  made  to  give  birth  to  the  censurable  passions  of 
vanity  and  lust.  In  the  second  place,  it  forbids  all  unreasonable 
changes  on  the  plea  of  conformity  with  the  fashions  of  the  world : 
and  it  sets  its  face  against  these,  also,  upon  moral  grounds ;  because 
the  following  of  the  fashions  of  the  Avorld  begets  a  worldly  spirit ; 
and  because,  in  proportion  as  men  indulge  this  spirit,  they  are  found 
to  follow  the  loose  and  changeable  morality  of  the  world,  instiead  of 
the  strict  and  steady  moralit}^  of  the  Gospel. 

That  the  early  Christians  understood  these  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
Christianit}^  on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Presbyters, 
and  the  Ascetics,  I  believe,  changed  the  Pallium  for  the  Toga  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Christian  world ;  but  all  other  Christians  were  left 
undistinguished  by  their  dress.  These  were  generally  clad  in  the 
sober  manner  of  their  own  times.  They  observed  a  medium 
between  costliness  and  sordidness.  That  they  had  no  particular 
form  for  their  dress  beyond  that  of  other  grave  people,  we  learn  from 
Justin  Martyr: — "They  affected  nothing  fantastic,"  says  he,  "but, 
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living  among  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  they  followed  the  customs  of 
I  lie  country  ;  and  in  clothes,  and  in  diet,  and  in  all  other  affairs  of 
MUtward  life,  they  shoAved  the  excellent  and  admirable  constitution 
of  their  discipline  and  conversation."  That  they  discarded  super- 
fluities and  ornaments,  we  may  collect  from  various  authors  of  those 
(imes.  Basil  reduced  the  objects  of  clothing  to  two,  namely,  honesty 
and  necessity,  that  is,  to  decency  and  protection.  TertuUiau  laid  it 
down  as  a  doctrine,  that  a  Christian  should  not  only  be  chaste,  but 
rliat  he  should  appear  so  outwardly.  "The  garments,  which  wo 
should  wear,'"  says  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  "should  be  modest  and 
frugal,  and  not  wrought  of  divers  colors,  but  plain."  Chrysostom 
commends  Olympias,  a  lady  of  birth  and  fertune,  for  having  in  her 
dress  nothing  that  was  Avrought  or  gaudy.  Jerome  praises  Paula, 
another  lady  of  quality,  for  the  same  reasoni..  We  find,  also,  that  an 
unreasonable  change  of  clothing,  or  a  change  to  please  the  eye  of 
I  lie  Avorld,  was  held  improper.  Cyril  says,  "We  should  not  strive 
fur  variety,  having  clothes  for  home,  and  others  for  ostentation 
abroad."  In  short,  the  ancient  fathers  frequently  complained  of  the 
abuse  of  apparel  in  the  ways  described. 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  n/>  other,  have  the  Quakers 
considered  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  on  the  subject  of  dress. 
They  have  never  adopted  any  particular  model,  either  in  form  or 
color,  for  their  clothes.  They  have  regarded  the  two  objects  of 
decency  and  comfort;  but  they  have  allowed  of  various  deviations 
<-onsistently  with  these.  They  have,  in  fact,  fluctuated  in^  their 
dress.  The  English  Quaker  wore  formerly  a  round  hat :  he  wears  it 
now  with  stays  and  loops.  But  even  this  fashion  is  not  universal, 
and  seems  rather  now  on  the  decline.  The  American  Quaker,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  generally  kept  to  the  round  hat.  Black  hoods, 
were  uniformly  worn  by  the  women  of  this  Society :  but  the  use  of 
these  is  much  less  than  it  was.  and  is  still  decreasing.  Green  aprons, 
also,  were  worn  by  the  females,  but  they  are  now  wholly  out  of  use. 
These  changes  could  not,  however,  have  taken  place,  had  tliere  been 
any  fixed  standard  for  the  Quaker-dress. 

But  though  the  Quakers  have  no  particular  model  for  their 
••lothing,  yet  they  are  not  indiff'erent  to  dress,  where  it  may  be 
morally  injurious.  They  have  discarded  all  superfluities  and  orna- 
ments, because  they  may  be  hurtful  to  the  mind.  They  have  set 
their  faces,  also,  against  all  unreasonable  changes  of  forms,  for  the 
same  reason.  They  have  allowed  other  reasons  also  to  weigh  Avith 
them  in  the  latter  case.  They  have  received  from  their  ancestors  a 
plain  suit  of  apparel,  which  has  in  some  little  degree  followed  the 
improvements  of  the  world,  and  they  see  no  good  reason   why  they 
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•should  change  it;  at  least,  they  see  in  the  fashions  of  the  world  none 
but  a  censurable  reason  for  a  change.  And  here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  is  not  an  attachment  to  forms,  but  an  unreasonable  change 
and  deviation  from  them,  that  the  Quaker's  regard.  Upon  the  latter 
idea  it  is  that  their  discipline  is  in  a  great  measure  founded;  or,  in 
other  -words,  the  Quakei'S,  as  a  religious  body,  think  it  right  to  watcli 
in  their  youth  any  unreasonable  deviation  from  the  jilain  apparel  of 
the  Society. 

This  they  do,  first,  because  an}-  change  beyond  usefulness  must  be 
made  upon  the  plea  of  conformity  to  the  fashions  of  the  Avorld. 

Secondly,  because  any  such  deviation  in  their  youth  is  considered 
to  show,  in  some  measure,  a  deviation  from  simplicity  of  heart.  It 
besijeaks  the  beginning  of  an  unstable  mind.  It  shows  there  must 
have  been  some  improper  motive  for  the  change.  Hence  it  argues  a 
weakness  in  the  deviating  persons,  and  points  them  out  as  objects  to 
be  strengthened  by  wholesome  admonition. 

Thirdly,  because  these  changes,  made  without  reasonable  motives, 
would  lead,  if  not  watched  and  checked,  to  other  still  greater  changes: 
and  because  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  such  changes  would 
bring  the  minds  of  their  youth  under  the  most  imperious  of  all  des- 
potisms,— the  despotism  of  fashion  ; — in  consequence  of  which  they 
would  cleave  to  the  morality  of  the  world  instead  of  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel. 

And  fourthly,  because,  in  proportion  as  young  persons  deviate 
from  |he  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  apparel  as  worn  by  the 
Society,  they  approach  in  appearance  to  the  world,  they  mix  with  it, 
they  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  admit  its  customs,  and  come  into  a  situa- 
tion which  subjects  them  to  be  disowned ;  and  this  is  so  generally 
true,  that  of  those  persons,  whom  the  Society-  has  been  obliged  to 
disown,  the  commencement  of  a  long  progress  in  irregularity  may 
often  be  traced  to  a  deviation  from  the  simplicity  of  their  dress. 
And  here  it  maj'  be  observed,  that  an  effect  has  been  produced  bj' 
this  care  concerning  dress,  so  beneficial  to  the  moral  interests  of  the 
Society,  that  they  have  found  in  it  a  now  reason  for  ncAV  vigilance  on 
this  subject.  The  effect  produced  is  a  general  similarity  of  outward 
appearance  in  all  the  members,  though  there  is  a  difference  both  in 
the  form  and  color  of  their  clothing :  and  this  general  appearance  is 
such,  as  to  make  them  still  known  to  the  world.  The  dress,  there- 
fore, of  the  Quakers,  by  distinguishing  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  making  them  known  as  such  to  the  world,  makes  the  world 
overseers,  as  it  were,  of  their  moral  conduct.  And  that  it  operates 
in  this  way,  or  that  it  becomes  a  partial  check  in  favor  of  morality, 
there  can  be  no  question.     For  a  Quaker  could  not  be  seen  either  at 
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public  races,  or  at  cock-fightings,  or  at  assemblies,  or  in  public 
houses,  but  the  fact  would  be  noticed  as  singular,  and  probably  soon 
known  among  his  friends.  His  clothes  would  betray  him.  I*^either 
could  he,  if  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  and  if  quite  out  of  the 
eye  and  observation  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  do 
what  many  others  do.  For  the  Quaker  knows  that  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Society  are  known  to  the  world  at  large,  and  that  a 
certain  conduct  is  expected  from  a  person  in  his  habit.  The  fear, 
therefore,  of  being  detected,  and  at  any  rate  of  bringing  infamy  on 
his  cloth,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  would  operate  so  as  to  keep 
him  out  of  many  of  the  vicious  customs  of  the  world. 

From  hence  it  will  be  obvious,  that  there  cannot  be  any  solid 
foundation  for  the  charge  which  has  been  made  against  the  Quakers 
on  the  subject  of  dress.  They  are  found  in  their  present  dress,  not 
on  the  principle  of  an  attachment  to  any  particular  form,  or  because 
any  one  form  is  more  sacred  than  another,  but  on  the  principle  that 
an  unreasonable  deviation  from  any  simple  and  useful  clothing  is 
both  censurable  and  hurtful,  if  made  in  conformity  with  the  fashions 
of  the  world.  These  two  principles,  though  they  may  produce,  if 
acted  upon,  a  similar  outward  appearance  in  persons,  are  yet  widely 
distinct,  as  to  their  foundation,  from  one  another.  The  former  is  the 
principle  of  idolatry.  The  latter  is  that  of  religion.  If,  therefore, 
there  be  persons  in  the  Society,  who  adopt  the  former,  they  will 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  charge  described  :  but  the  latter  only 
can  be  adopted  by  true  Quakers. 


CHAPTEE    II 


Quakers  are  in  the  use  of  plain  furniture — this  usage  founded  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  on  dress — this  usage  general — Quakers  have  seldom  paintino-s, 
prints,  or  portraits,  in  their  houses,  as  articles  of  furniture — reasons  for  their 
disuse  of  such  articles. 

As  the  members  of  this  Society  arc  found  in  the  use  of  garments 
differing  from  those  of  others  in  their  shape  and  fashion,  and  in  the 
graveness  of  their  color,  and  in  the  general  plainness  of  their  ajjpear- 
ance,  so  they  are  found  in  the  use  of  plain  and  frugal  furniture  in 
their  houses. 

The  custom  of  using  plain  furniture  has  not  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  any  particular  persons  in  the  Society,  estimable  for 
their  lives  and  characters,  have  set  the  example  in  their  own  fami- 
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lies,  but  from  the  principles  of  the  Quaker-constitution  Itself  It  has 
arisen  from  principles  similar  to  those,  which  dictated  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ancient  Quaker-dress.  The  choice  of  furniture,  like  the 
choice  of  clothes,  is  left  to  be  adjudged  by  the  rules  of  decency  and 
usefulness,  but  never  by  the  suggestions  of  show.  The  adoption  of 
taste  instead  of  utility,  in  this  case,  would  be  considered  as  a  con- 
scious conformity  with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Splendid  furni- 
ture, also,  would  be  considered  as  pernicious  as  splendid  clothes.  It 
would  be  classed  with  external  ornaments,  and  would  be  reckoned 
equally  productive  of  pride  with  these.  The  custom,  therefore,  of 
plainness  in  the  articles  of  domestic  use  is  pressed  upon  all  mem- 
bers :  and  that  the  subject  may  not  be  forgotten,  it  is  incorporated 
into  their  religious  discipline  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  held 
forth  to  their  notice,  in  a  public  manner,  in  all  the  monthly  and 
.quarterly  meetings  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  the  preparative  meet- 
ings at  least  once  in  a  year. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  truth,  that  the  Society-  practices,  with  few 
exceptions,  what  is  considered  to  be  the  proper  usage  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  poor,  we  know,  cannot  use  any  but  homely  furniture. 
The  middle  classes  are  universally  in  such  habits.  As  to  the  rich, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  practice  of  these.  .Some,  and  indeed  many 
of  them,  use  as  plain  and  frugal  furniture  as  those  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. Others,  again,  step  beyond  the  practice  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  buy  what  is  more  costly,  not  with  a  view  of  show,  so 
much  as  to  accommodate  their  furniture  to  the  size  and  goodness  of 
their  houses.  In  the  houses  of  others,  again,  who  have  more  than 
ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  we  now  and  then  see  Avhat  is 
elegant,  but  seldom  what  would  be  considered  to  be  extravagant  fur- 
niture. We  see  no  chairs  with  satin  bottoms  and  gilded  frames,  no 
magnificent  pier-glasses,  no  superb  chandeliers,  no  curtains  Avith  ex- 
travagant trimmings :  at  least,  in  all  my  intercourse  with  the 
Quakers  I  have  never  observed  such  things.  If  there  are  persons 
in  the  Society  who  use  them,  they  must  be  few  in  number  ;  and  these 
must  be  conscious  that,  by  the  introduction  of  such  finery*  into  their 
houses,  they  are  going  against  the  advices  annually  given  them  in 
their  meetings  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  are  therefore  violating  • 
the  written  law,  as  well  as  dejDai-ting  from  the  spirit  of  Quakerism. 

But  if  these  or  similar  principles  are  adopted  by  the  Society  on 
this  subject,  it  must  bo  obvious,  that  in  walking  through  the  rooms 
of  the   Quakers  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  some  articles,  that  are 


*  Turkey  carpets  are  in  use,  though^generally  gaudy,  on  account  of  their  wear- 
ing better  than  other.s. 
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classed  among  the  furniture  of  other  people.  We  shall  often  be  dis- 
appointed, for  instance,  if  we  expect  to  find  either  paintings  or  print'^ 
in  frames.  I  seldom  remember  to  have  seen  above  three  or  four  ar- 
ticles of  this  description  in  all  my  intercourse  Avith  the  Quakers. 
Some  families  had  one  of  these,  others  a  second,  and  others  a  third, 
but  none  had  them  all :  and  in  many  families  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  prints,  to  which  I  allude,  contained  a  representation  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  famous  Treaty  between  William  Penn  and  the 
Indians  of  America.  This  transaction,  every  body  knows,  afforded, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  a  proof  to  the  world  of  the  singular  honor 
and  uprightness  of  those  members  of  the  Society,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  Indians,  too,  entertained  an  opinion  no  less  favor- 
able of  their  character;  for  they  handed  down  the  memory  of  the 
event  under  such  impressive*  circumstances,  that  their  descendants 
have  a  particular  love  for  the  character,  and  a  particular  reliance  on 
the  word,  of  a  Quaker  at  the  present  day.  The  print  alluded  to  was 
therefore  probabh'  hung  up  as  the  pleasing  record  of  a  transaction 
so  highly  honorable  to  the  principles  of  the  Society ;  where  Knowl- 
edge took  no  advantage  of  Ignorance,  but  where  she  associated  her- 
self with  Justice,  that  she  might  preserve  the  balance  equal.  "  This 
is  the  only  treaty,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Christians,  that  was  never  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  was  never 
broken." 

The  second  was  the  print  of  a  Slave-ship,  published  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  Slave-trade  became  a  subject  of 
national  inquiry.  In  this  the  oppressed  Africans  are  represented  as 
stowed  in  different  parts,  according  to  the  number  transported  and 
to  the  scale  of  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel.  This  subject  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  those,  who  had  exerted  themselves  as  a  body  for  the 
anni.hilation  of  this  inhuman  traffic.  The  print,  however,  was  not 
hung  up  by  the  Quakers  either  as  a  monument  of  what  they  had 
done  themselves,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  further  exertion  on  the  same 
subject,  but,  I  believe,  from  the  pure  motive  of  exciting  benevolence  : 
— of  exciting  the  attention  of  those,  who  should  come  into  theii- 
houses,  to  the  case  of  the  injured  African,  and  of  procuring  sympa- 
thy in  their  favor. 

The  third  contained  a  Plan  of  the  building  of  Ackworth  School. 
This  was  hung  up  as  a  descriptive  view  of  a  public  seminary,  insti- 
tuted and  kept  up  by  the  subscription  and  care  of  the  Society  at 
large. 

*  The  Indians  denominated  Penn,  Brother  Onas,  which  means  in  their  Language 
a  pen,  and  respect  the  Quakers  as  his  descendants. 
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But  though  all  the  prints  that  have  been  mentioned,  were  hung 
up  in  frames  on  the  motives  severall}^  assigned  to  them,  no  others 
wei*e  to  be  seen  as  their  companions.  It  is,  in  short,  not  the  prac- 
tice* of  the  Society  to  decorate  their  houses  in  tbis  manner.  Prints 
in  frames,  if  hung  up  promiscuously  in  a  room,  would  be  considered 
as  ornamental  furniture,  or  as  furniture  for  show.  They  would 
therefore  come  under  the  denomination  of  superfluities;  and  the  ad- 
mission of  such,  in  the  way  that  other  people  admit  them,  would  be 
considered  as  an  adojition  of  the  empty  customs  or  fashions  of  the 
Avorld. 

But  though  the  members  of  this  Society  are  not  in  the  practice  of 
hanging  up  prints  in  frames,  yet  there  are  amateurs  among  them) 
who  have  a  number  and  variety  of  prints  in  their  possession.  But 
these  appear  chiefly  in  collections,  bound  together  in  books,  or 
])reserved  in  port-folios,  and  not  in  frames  as  ornamental  furniture 
for  their  rooms.  These  amateurs,  however,  are  but  few  in  number. 
The  Quakers  have  in  general  only  a  plain  and  useful  education. 
They  are  not  brought  up  to  admire  such  things  ;  and  they  have, 
therefore,  in  general  but  little  taste  for  the  fine  and  masterly  pro- 
ductions of  the  painter's  art. 

Neither  would  a  person  in  going  through  the  houses  of  the  Qua- 
kers find  any  portraits  either  of  themselves,  or  of  any  of  their  fami- 
lies, or  ancestors,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  they  had  been  taken  be- 
fore they  became  Quakers.  The  first  Quakers  never  had  their  por- 
traits taken  with  their  own  knowledge  or  consent.  Considering 
themselves  as  poor  and  helpless  creatures,  and  as  little  better  than 
dust  and  ashes,  they  had  but  a  mean  idea  of  their  own  images. 
They  were  of  oj)inion,  also,  that  pride  and  self-conceit  would  be 
likely  to  arise  to  men  from  the  view  and  ostentatious  parade  of 
their  own  persons.  They  considered  also,  that  it  became  them,  as 
the  founders  of  the  Society,  to  bear  their  testimony  against  the  vain 
and  superfluous  fashions  of  the  world.  They  believed,  also,  if  there 
were  those  whom  they  loved,  that  the  best  method  of  showing  their 
regard  to  these  would  be,  not  by  having  their  fleshl}^  images  before 
their  ej^es,  but  b}'  preserving  their  best  actions  in  their  thoughts,  as 
worthy  of  imitation;  and  that  their  own  memory,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, should  be  perpetuated  rather  in  the  loving  hearts,  and  kept 
alive  in  the  edifying  conversation,  of  their  descendants,  than  in  the 
perishing  tablets  of  canvass  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  their  habitations. 


»  There  are  still  individual  exceptions.  Some  Quakers  have  come  accidentally 
into  possession  of  paintings  and  engravings  in  frame,  which,  being  innocent  in 
their  subject  and  their  lesson   they  have  thought  proper  to  retain. 
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Hence,  bo  portraits  are  to  be  seen  of  many  of  those  great  and  emin- 
ent men  in  the  Sociot}^,  who  are  now  mingled  with  the  dust. 

These  ideas,  which  thus  actuated  the  first  Quakers  on  this  subject, 
are  those  of  their  descendants,  as  a  bod}^  at  the  present  day.  There 
may  be  here  and  there  an  individual  who  has  had  a  portrait  of  some 
of  his  family  taken:  but  such  instances  may  be  considered  as  rare 
excejitions  from  the  general  rule.  In  no  societ}'-  is  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish maxims,  which  shall  influence  an  universal  2)ractice. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

SECTION    I. 


Language — -Quakers  difter  hi  their  language  from  others — the  first  alteration: 
made  by  George  Fox  of  Thou  for  You — this  change  has  been  suggested  by 
Erasmus  and  Luther — Sufferings  of  the  Quakers  in  consequence  of  adopting 
this  change — a  work  published  in  their  defenc3 — this  presented  to  King, 
Charles  and  others — Other  works  on  the  subject  of  Barclay  and  Penn — iUi 
these  the  word  Thou  shown  to  be  proper  in  all  languages — You,  to  be  a  mark 
of  flattery — ^the  latter  idea  corroborated  by  Howell,  Maresius,  Godeau,. 
Erasmus. 

As  the  Quakers  are  distinguishable  from  their  fellow-citizens  by 
their  dress,  as  was  amply  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  so  they  are  not 
less  distinguishable  from  them  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  language. 

George  Fox  seemed  to  look  at  every  custom  with  tlie  eye  of  a  re- 
former. The  language  of  the  country,  as  used  in  his  own  time, 
struck  him  as  having  many  censurable  defects.  Several  of  the  ex- 
pressions then  in  use  appeared  to  him  to  contain  gross  flattery, 
others  to  be  idolatrous,  others  to  be  false  representatives  of  the  ideas- 
they  were  intended  to  convey.  Now,  he  considered  that  Christianity 
required  truth ;  and  he  believed  therefore  that  he  and  his  followers, 
who  professed  to  be  Christians  in  word  and  deed,  and  to  follow  the 
Christian  pattern  in  all  things,  as  far  as  it  could  be  found,  were- 
called  upon  to  depart  from  all  the  censurable  modes  of  speech,  as 
much  as  they  were  from  any  of  the  customs  of  the  world,  which 
Christianity  had  deemed  objectionable.  And  so  Aveightily  did  these 
improprieties  in  his  own  language  lie  upon  his  mind,  that  ho  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  had  an  especial  commission  to  correct  them. 

The  first  alteration,  which  he  adopted,  was  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun Thou.  The  pronoun  You,  which  grammarians  had  fixed  to  be 
of  the  plural  number,  was  then  occasionally  used,  but  less  than  it  is 
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now,  in  addressing  an  individual.  George  Fox,  therefore,  adopted 
Thou  in  its  place  on  this  occasion,  leaving  the  word  You  to  be 
used  only  Avhere  two  or  more  individuals  were  addressed. 

George  Fox,  however,  was  not  the  first  of  the  religions  writers,  who 
had  noticed  the  improper  use  of  the  pronoun  You.  Erasmus  em- 
plo^^ed  a  treatise  in  showing  the  propriety  of  thou,  when  addressetJ 
to  a  single  person;  and  in  ridiculing  the  use  of  You,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion. Martin  Luther  also  took  great  pains  to  expunge  the  word 
Yon  from  the  station  which  it  occupied,  and  to  jjut  Thou  in  its 
place.  In  his  Ludus  he  ridicules  the  use  of  the  former  by  the  fol- 
lowing invented  sentence : — '' Magister,  Vos  estis  iratus?" — This  is 
as  absurd  as  if  he  had  said  in  English, — •'  Gentlemen,  art  Thou  angrj-?  ' 

But  though  George  Fox  was  not  the  first  to  recommend  the  substi- 
tution of  Thou  for  You,  he  Avas  the  first  to  reduce  this  amended  use 
of  it  to  practice.  This  he  did  in  his  own  person  wherever  he  went, 
and  in  all  the  works  which  he  published.  All  his  followers  did  the 
same.  And  from  his  time  to  the  present,  the  pronoun  Thou  has 
come  down  so  prominent  in  the  speech  of  the  Society,  that  its  mem- 
bers are  generally  known  by  it  at  the  present  day. 

The  reader  would  hardly  believe,  if  historical  facts  did  not  prove 
it,  how  much  noise  the  introduction,  or  rather  the  amended  use,  of 
this  little  particle,  as  reduced  to  practice  by  George  Fox,  made  in  the 
world;  and  how  much  ill  usage  it  occasioned  the  early  Quakers. 
Many  magistrates,  before  Avhom  they  were  carried  in  the  early  times 
of  their  institution,  occasioned  their  sufferings  to  be  greater  merely 
on  this  account.  They  were  often  abused  and  beaten  b}^  others,  and 
sometimes  put  in  danger  of  their  lives.  It  was  a  common  question 
put  to  a  Quaker  in  those  days,  who  addressed  a  great  man  in  this 
new  and  simple  manner,  "  Why,  you  ill-bred  clown,  do  you  Thou 
me?"  The  rich  and  mighty  of  these  times  thought  themselves 
degraded  by  this  mode  of  address,  as  reducing  them  from  a  plural 
magnitude  to  a  singular,  or  individual,  or  simple,  station  in  life. 
"The  use  of  Thou,"  says  George  Fox,  -was  a  sore  cut  to  proud 
flesh,  and  those  who  sought  self-honor." 

George  Fox,  finding  that  both  he  and  his  followers  Avere  thus 
subject  to  much  persecution  on  this  account,  thought  it  right  the 
world  should  know,  that,  in  using  this  little  particle,  which  had 
given  so  much  offence,  the  Society  Avas  only  doing  what  every 
grammarian  ought  to  do,  if  he  followed  his  OAvn  rules.  Accordingly. 
a  Quaker-work  was  produced,  which  was  Avritten  to  show,  that  in  all 
languages  Thou  was  the  proper  and  usual  form  of  speech  to  a  single 
person,  and  You  to  more  than  one.  This  was  exemjilified  by 
instances  taken  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  out  of  books  of  teach- 
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ing  in  about  thirty  languages.  Two  members,  of  the  names  of 
John  Stubbs  and  Benjamin  Furly,  took  great  pains  in  compiling  it : 
and  some  additions  were  made  to  it  by  George  Fox  himself  who  was 
then  a  prisoner  in  Lancaster  castle. 

This  work,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  was  presented  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  to  his  council.  Copies  of  it  were  also  sent 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  to  eacli 
of  the  Universities.  The  king  delivered  his  sentiments  upon  it  so 
far  as  to  say.  that  Thou  was  undoubtedly  the  proper  language  of  all 
nations.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it,  is  described  to  have  been  so  much  at  a  stand  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  to  say.  The  book  was  afterwards  bought  by 
many.  It  is  said  to  have  spread  conviction  wherever  it  went. 
Hence  it  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  prejudices  of  some  ;  so  that 
the  Quakers  were  never  afterwards  treated,  on  this  account,  in  the 
same  rugged  manner  as  they  had  been  before. 

But  though  this  book  procured  the  members  of  the  Society  an 
amelioration  of  treatment  on  the  amended  use  of  the  expression 
Thou,  there  were  individuals  in  it.  who  thought  they  ought  to  put 
their  defence  on  a  better  foundation,  by  stating  all  the  reasons  (for 
there  were  many  besides  those  in  this  book)  which  had  induced 
them  to  differ  from  their  fellow-citizens  on  this  subject.  This  was 
done  both  by  Eobert  Barclay  and  William  Penn  in  works,  which 
defended  other  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  other  peculiarities  in 
their  language. 

One  of  the  arguments,  on  which  the  use  of  the  pronoun  Thou  was 
defended,  was  the  same  as  that,  on  Avhich  it  had  been  defended  b}- 
Stubbs  and  Furly, — that  is,  its  strict  conformity  with  grammar. 
The  translators  of  the  Bible  had  invariably  used  it.  The  Liturgy 
had  been  compiled  on  the  same  principle.  All  addresses  made  by 
English  Christians  in  their  private  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being 
were  made  in  the  language  of  Thou,  and  not  of  You.  And  this  was 
done,  because  the  rules  of  the  English  grammar  warranted  the 
expression,  and  because  any  other  mode  of  expression  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  those  rules. 

But  the  great  argument,  to  omit  all  others,  which  Penn  and 
Barclay  insisted  upon  for  the  change  of  You,  was  that  the  pronoun 
Thou,  in  addressing  an  individual,  had  been  anciently  in  use,  but 
that  it  had  been  deserted  for  You,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
flattery  to  men  ;  and  that  this  dereliction  of  it  was  growing  greater 
and  greater,  upon  the  same  principle,  in  their  own  times.  Hence, 
as  Christians,  who  were  not  to  puff  up  the  fleshly  creature,  it  became 
them  to  return  to  the  ancient  and  grammatical  use  of  the  pronoun 
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Thou,  and  to  reject  this  growing  fashion  of  the  world.  "The  word 
You,"  says  William  Penn,  "was  first  ascribed,  in  way  of  flattery, 
to  proud  popes  and  emperors,  imitating  the  Heathen's  vain  homage 
to  their  gods,  thereby'  ascribing  a  plural  honor  to  a  single  person  ;  as 
if  one  pope  had  been  made  up  of  many  gods,  and  one  emjjeror  of 
many  men ;  for  which  reason  You,  only  to  be  addressed  to  many, 
became  first  spoken  to  one.  It  seemed  the  word  Thou  looked  like 
too  lean  and  thin  a  respect:  tjnd  therefore  some,  bigger  than  the}' 
should  be,  would  have  a  style  suitable  to  their  own  ambition." 

It  will  be  difiicult  for  those,  who  now  use  the  word  You  constantly 
to  a  single  person,  and  who  in  such  use  of  it  never  attach  any  idea 
of  flattery  to  it,  to  conceive  how  it  ever  could  have  had  the  origin 
ascribed  to  it;  or,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  how  men  could 
believe  themselves  to  be  exalted,  when  others  applied  to  them  the 
word  You  instead  of  Thou.  But  history  afl'ords  abundant  evidence 
of  the  fact. 

It  is  well  known  that  Caligula  ordered  himself  to  be  worshijiped 
as  a  god.  Domitian,  after  him,  gave  similar  orders  in  respect  to 
himself.  In  process  of  time  the  very  statues  of  the  emperors  began 
to  be  worshipped.  One  blasphemous  innovation  prepared  the  way 
for  another.  The  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  gave  v^ay  at  length  for 
those  of  Eternity,  Divinity,  and  the  like.  Coeval  with  these  appel- 
lations was  the  change  of  the  word  Thou  for  You,  and  upon  the 
same  principles.  These  changes,  however,  were  not  so  disagreeable, 
as  they  might  be  expected  to  have  been,  to  the  proud  Eomans  ;  for, 
while  they  gratified  the  pride  of  their  emperors,  they  made  their 
desj)otism  in  their  own  conceit  more  tolerable  to  themselves.  That 
one  man  should  be  lord  over  many  thousand  Eomans,  who  were  the 
masters  of  the  world,  was  in  itself  a  degrading  thought.  But  they 
consoled  themselves  by  the  haughty  consideration,  that  they  were 
yielding  obedience  not  to  a  man,  but  to  an  incarnate  daemon,  or 
good  genius,  or  especial  envoy  from  Heaven.  They  considered, 
also,  the  emperor  as  an  ofiice,  and  as  an  office  including  and  repre- 
senting many  other  offices  ;  and  hence,  considering  him  as  a  man  in 
the  plural  number,  they  had  less  objection  to  address  him  in  a  jilural 
manner. 

The  Quakers,  in  behalf  of  their  assertions  on  this  subject,  quote 
the  opinions  of  several  learned  men,  and  of  those  in  particular,  who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  respective  writings,  had  occasion  to  look 
into  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  words  and  forms  of  language. 

Howell,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Nobility  of  England,  placed  before 
his  French  and  English  Dictionary,  takes  notice  that  both  in  France 
and  in  other  nations  the  word  Thou  was  used  in  speaking  to  one: 
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but,  by  succession  of  time,  when  the  Eoman  commonwealth  grew 
into  an  empire,  the  courtiers  began  to  magnify  the  emperor,  as  being 
furnished  with  power  to  confer  dignities  and  offices,  using  the  woi'd 
You ;  yea,  and  deifying  him  with  more  remarkable  titles  ;  concerning 
which  matter  we  read  in  the  Epistles  of  Symmachus  to  the  emperors 
Theodosius  and  Yalentinian,  where  he  useth  these  forms  of  speak- 
ing: "Yestra  Eternitas,  Vestrum  ISTumen,  Yestra  Serenitas,  Yestra 
dementia;"  that  is,  Your,  and  not  Thy,  Eternity,  Godhead,  Serenity, 
Clemency.  So  that  the  word  You  in  the  plural  number,  together 
with  the  other  titles  and  compellations  of  honor,  seem  to  have  had 
their  rise  from  despotic  government,  which  afterwards,  by  degrees, 
came  to  be  derived  to  private  persons.  He  says,  also,  in  his  History 
of  France,  that  in  ancient  times  the  peasants  addressed  their  kings 
by  the  appellation  of  Thou;  but  that  pride  and  flattery  first  put 
inferiors  upon  paying  a  plural  respect  to  the  single  person  of  every 
superior,  and  superiors  upon  receiving  it. 

John  Maresius,  of  the  French  Academy^  in  the  Pi'eface  to  his 
Clovis,  speaks  much  to  the  same  eifect: — "Let  none  wonder,"  says 
he,  "that  the  word  Thou  is  used  in  this  work  to  princes  and 
princesses,  for  we  use  the  same  to  God.  And  of  old  the  same  was 
used  to  Alexanders,  Caesars,  queens  and  empresses.  The  use  of  the 
word  You,  when  only  one  person  is  spoken  to,  was  only  introduced 
by  these  base  flatteries  of  men  of  later  ages,  to  whom  it  seemed  good 
to  use  the  plural  number  to  one  person,  that  he  ma}-  imagine  himself 
alone  to  be  equal  to  many  others  in  dignity  and  worth  ;  from  whence 
it  came  at  last  to  persons  of  lower  quality." 

Godeau,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
makes  an  apology  for  differing  from  the  customs  of  the  times  in  the 
use  of  Thou,  and  intimates  that  You  was  substituted  for  it,  as  a  word 
of  superior  respect.  "I  had  rather,"  says  he,  "faithfully  keep  to 
the  express  words  of  Paul,  than  exactly  follow  the  polished  style  of 
our  tongue.  Therefore  I  always  use  that  form  of  calling  God  in  the 
singular  number,  and  not  in  the  plui-al,  and  therefore  I  say  rather 
Thou  than  You.  I  confess,  indeed,  that  the  civility  and  custom  of 
this  world  require  him  to  be  honored  after  that  manner.  But  it  is 
likewise,  on  the  contrary,  true,  that  the  original  tongue  of  the  New 
Testament  hath  nothing  common  with  such  manners  and  civility  ; 
so  that  not  one  of  these  many  old  versions  that  we  have  doth  observe 
it.  Let  not  men  believe  that  we  give  not  respect  enough  to  God,  in 
that  we  call  him  by  the  word  Thou ;  which  is  nevertheless  far  other- 
wise. For  I  seem  to  myself  (may  be  by  the  effect  of  custom)  more 
to  honor  his  Divine  Majesty  in  calling  him  after  this  manner,  than 
if  I  should  call  him  after  the  manner  of  men,  who  are  so  delicate  in 
their  forms  of  sj)eech." 
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Erasmus,  also,  in  the  Treatise,  which  he  wrote  on  the  Impropriety 
of  substituting  You  for  Thou,  when  a  person  addresses  an  individual, 
states  that  this  strange  substitution  originated  wholly  in  the  flattery 
of  men. 

SECTION    II. 

Other  alterations  in  the  language  of  the  Quakers — they  addressed  one  another  by 
the  title  of  Friends — and  others  by  the  title  of  Friends  or  Neighbors,  or  by 
their  common  names — The  use  of  Sir  and  Madam  abolished — also,  of  Master, 
or  Mister,  and  of  Humble  Servant — also,  of  titles  of  honor — Keasons  of  this 
abolition — Example  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Another  alteration,  that  took  2)lace  in  the  language  of  the  Society, 
was  the  expunging  of  all  expressions  from  the  vocabulary,  which 
were  either  superfluous,  or  of  the  same  flattering  tendency  as  the 
former. 

In  addressing  one  another,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  they 
made  use  of  the  word  Friend,  to  signify  the  bond  of  their  own 
union,  and  the  character  which  man,  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, was  bound  to  exhibit  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man. 
They  addressed  each  other,  also,  and  spoke  of  each  other,  by  their 
real  names.  If  a  man's  name  was  John,  they  called  him  John;  the}' 
talked  to  him  as  John;  and  added  only  his  surname  to  distinguish 
him  from  others. 

In  their  intercourse  with  the  Avorld,  they  adopted  the  same  mode 
of  speech;  for  they  addressed  individuals  either  by  their  plain 
names,  or  they  made  use  of  the  appellation  of  Friends  and  Neighbors. 

They  rejected  the  words  Sir  or  Madam,  as  then  in  use.  This 
they  did,  because  they  considered  them,  like  the  word  You,  as  rem- 
nants of  ancient  flattery,  derived  from  the  papal  and  antichristian 
ages ;  and  because  these  words  still  continued  to  be  considered  as 
titles  of  flattery,  that  pufted  up  people  in  their  own  times.  Howell, 
who  was  before  quoted  on  the  pronoun  Thou,  is  usually  quoted  by 
the  Quakers  on  this  occasion  also.  He  states  in  his  History,  that 
"  Sir  and  Madam  were  originally  names  given  to  none  but  the  king, 
his  brother,  and  their  wives,  both  in  France  and  England:  Yet  now 
the  ploughman  in  France  is  called  Sir,  and  his  wife  Madam ;  and 
men  of  ordinary  trades  in  England  Sir,  and  their  wives  Dame  ;  which 
is  the  legal  title  of  a  lady,  and  is  the  same  as  Madam  in  French. 
So  prevalent  have  pride  and  flattery  been  in  all  ages,  the  one  to  give 
and  the  other  to  receive  respect !  " 

The  Quakers  banished  also  the  word  Master,  or  Mister  as  it  is  now 
pronounced,  from  their  language,  either  when  they  spoke  concerning 
any  one,  or  addressed  any  one  by  letter.     To  have  used  the  word 
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Master  to  a  person,  who  was  no  master  over  them,  would  have  been 
to  have  indicated  a  needless  servility,  and  to  have  given  a  false  pic- 
ture of  their  own  situation,  as  well  as  of  those  addressed. 

Upon  the  same  or  similar  principles  they  hesitated  to  subscribe 
themselves  as  the  humble  or  obedient  Servants  of  any  one,  as  is  now 
usual,  at  the  bottom  of  their  letters.  ••Horrid  apostacy!"  says 
Barclay;  "-for  it  is  notorious  that  the  use  of  these  compliments  im- 
plies not  any  design  of  service."  This  expression  in  particular  they 
reprobated  for  another  reason :  it  was  one  of  those,  which  had  fol- 
lowed  the  last  deluge  of  impious  services  and  expressions,  which  had 
poured  in  after  the  statues  of  the  emperors  had  been  worshijjped, 
after  the  titles  of  Eternity  and  Divinity  had  been  ushered  in,  and 
after  Thou  had  been  exchanged  for  You  ;  and  it  had  taken  a  certain 
station,  and  flourished  among  these.  Grood  Christians,  however,  had 
endeavored  to  keep  them.selves  clear  of  such  inconsistencies.  Casau- 
bon  has  preserved  a  letter  of  Paulin\iS'i^,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  which  he 
rebukes  Sulpicius  Severus  for  having  subscribed  himself  "his  humble 
Servant.''  A  part  of  the  letter  runs  thus  ; — ••  Take  heed  hereafter, 
how  thou,  being  from  a  servant  called  unto  liberty,  dost  subscribe 
thyself  Servant  to  one,  who  is  thy  brother  and  fellow-servant :  for  it 
is  a  sinful  flattery,  not  a  testimony  of  humility,  to  pay  those  honors 
to  a  man  and  to  a  sinner,  which  are  due  to  the  one  Lord,  one  Master, 
and  one  God." 

The  Quakers  also  banished  from  the  use  of  their  Society  all  those 
modes  of  expression,  which  were  considered  as  marks  or  designa- 
tions of  honor  among  men.  Hence,  in  addressing  any  peer  of  the 
realm,  they  never  used  the  common  formula  of  •'My  Lord;"  for 
though  the  peer  in  question  might  justly  be  the  lord  over  many  pos- 
sessions, and  tenants,  and  servants,  yet  he  was  no  lord  over  their 
heritages  or  persons.  Neither  did  they  ever  use  the  terms  Excellency, 
or  Grace,  or  Honor,  upon  similar  occasions.  They  considered  that 
the  bestowing  of  these  titles  might  bring  them  under  the  neeessity 
of  uttering  what  might  be  occasionally  false.  '•  For,  the  persons," 
says  Barclay,  "  obtaining  tTiese  titles,  either  by  election  or  heredita- 
rily, may  frequently  be  found  *to  have  nothing  really  in  them  de- 
j.      Morving  them,  or  answering  to  them ;    as  some,  to  whom  it  is  said 

*  Paulinus  flourished  in  the  year  460.  He  is  reported  by  Paulus  Diaconus  to 
have  been  an  exemplary  Christian.  Among  other  acts,  he  is  stated  to  have  ex- 
pended all  his  revenues  in  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives;  and  at  last,  when 
he  had  nothing  left  in  his  purse,  to  have  pawned  hi*  own  person  in  favor  of  a 
widow's  son.  The  barbarians,  says  the  same  author,  struck  with  this  act  of  unpar- 
alleled devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate,  released  him,  and  many  priso- 
ners with  him,  without  ransom. 
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'Your  Excellency,'  may  have  nothing  of  excellency  in  them;  and  ho, 
who  is  called  Your  Grace,  may  be  an  enemy  to  grace ;  and  he,  who 
is  called  Your  Honor,  may  be  base  and  ignoble."  They  considered, 
also,  that  they  might  be  setting  up  the  creature,  by  giving  him  the 
titles  of  the  Creator,  so  that  he  might  think  more  highly  of  himself 
than  he  ought,  and  more  degradingly  than  he  ought  of  the  rest  of 
the  human  race. 

But  independently  of  these  moral  considerations,  they  rejected 
these  titles,  because  they  beliaved  that  Jesus  Christ  had  set  them  an 
example  by  his  own  declarations  and  conduct  on  a  certain  occasion. 
When  a  person  addressed  him  by  the  name  of  Good  Master,  he  was 
rebuked  as  having  done  an  improper  thing.=^  "Why,"  says  our 
Saviour,  "callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that 
is  God."  This  censure  they  believed  to  have  been  passed  upon  him. 
because  Jesus  Christ  knew  that,  when  the  person  addressed  him  by 
this  title,  he  addressed  him  not  in  his  divine  nature  or  capacity,  but 
only  as  a  man. 

But  Jesus  Christ  not  only  refused  to  receive  titles  of  distinction 
himself,  in  his  human  nature,  but,  on  another  occasion,  exhorted  hi.s 
followers  to  shun  them  also.  They  were  not  to  be  like  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  wished  for  high  and  eminent  distinctions,  that 
is,  to  be  called  Eabbi  Rabbi  of  men  ;  "but,"  says  he,  "be  j^e  not 
called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethrenf ;"  and  he  makes  the  desire,  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Jews,  of  seeking  after  worldly  instead  of  heavenly  honors,  to  be  one 
cause  of  their  infidelity  towards  ChristJ;  for  that  such  could  not 
believe,  as  received  honor  from  one  another,  and  sought  not  the 
honor,  which  cometh  from  God  only;  that  is,  that  those  persons,  who 
courted  earthly  honors,  could  not  have  that  humility  of  mind,  that 
spirit  that  was  to  be  of  no  reputation  in  the  world,  which  Avas  essen- 
tial to  those,  who  wished  to  become  the  followers  of  Christ. 

These  considerations,  both  those  of  a  moral  nature,  and  those  of 
the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  weighed  so  much  with  the  early  Qua- 
kers, that  they  made  no  exceptions  even  in  favor  of  those  of  royal 
dignity,  or  of  the  rulers  of  their  own  land.  George  Fox  wrote  sev- 
eral letters  to  great  men.  He  wrote  twice  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
three  or  four  times  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  several  times  to  Chai-les 
the  Second;  but  he  addressed  them  in  no  other  manner  than  by  their 
plain  names,  or  by  simple  titles  expressive  of  their  situations  as 
rulers  or  as  kings.§ 

»  Matt.  xix.  17.  t  Matt,  xxiii.  8.  J  John  v.  44. 

§  The  Quakers  never  refuse  the  legal  titles  in  the  superscription  or  direction  of 
their  letters.     They  would  direct  to  the  king,  as  king ;  to  a  peer,  according  to  his 
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These  several  alterations,  which  took  jDlace  in  the  language  of  the 
early  Quakers,  were  adopted  by  their  successors,  and  are  in  force  in 
the  Society  at  the  present  day. 

SECTION    III. 

Other  alterations  in  the  language — The  names  of  the  days  and  months  altered — 
Keasons  for  this  change — The  word  Saint  disused — Various  new  phrases 
introduced. 

Another  alteration,  which  took  place  in  the  language  of  the  Society, 
was  the  disuse  of  the  common  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  of 
those  of  the  months  of  the  year. 

The  names  of  the  days  wefe  considered  to  be  of  Heathen  origin. 
Sunday  had  been  so  called  by  the  Saxons,  because  it  was  the  day  on 
which  they  sacrificed  to  the  Sun;  Monday,  on  which  they  sacrificed 
to  the  Moon;  Tuesday,  to  the  god  Tuisco;  Wednesday,  to  the  god 
Woden;  Thursday,  to  the  god  Thor;  and  so  on.  Now,  when  the 
Quakers  considered  that  Jehovah  had  forbidden  the  Israelites  to 
make  mention  even  of  the  names  of  other  gods,  they  thought  it  in- 
consistent in  Christians  to  continue  to  use  the  names  of  Heathen 
idols  for  the  common  divisions  of  their  time,  so  that  these  names 
must  be  almost  always  in  their  mouths.  They  thought,  too,  that  they 
were  paying  a  homage,  in  continuing  the  use  of  them,  that  bordered 
on  idolatry.  They  considered,  also,  as  neither  Monday,  nor  Tuesday, 
nor  any  other  of  these  days,  were  days  in  which  these  sacrifices  were 
now  offered,  they  were  using  words,  Avhich  conveyed  false  notions  of 
things.  Hence  they  determined  upon  the  disuse  of  these  words,  and 
to  put  other  names  in  their  stead.  The  numerical  way  of  naming 
the  days  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  most  rational,  and  the  most  inno- 
cent. They  called,  therefore,  Sunday,  the  First  day ;  Monday,  the 
Second ;  Tuesday,  the  Third ;  and  so  on  to  Saturday,  which  was  of 
course  the  Seventh.  They  used  no  other  names  but  these,  either  in 
their  conversation  or  in  their  letters. 

Upon  the  same  principles  they  altered  the  names  of  the  months 
also.  Those,  such  as  March  and  June,  which  had  been  so  named  by 
the  ancient  Komans,  because  they  were  sacred  to  Mars  and  Juno, 
were  exploded,  because  they  seemed,  in  the  use  of  them,  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  a  kind  of  idolatrous  homage.  Others,  again,  were  ex- 
ploded, because  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  truth. 
September,  for  example,  means  the  Seventh  month  from  the  storms.^'^ 

rank,  either  as  a  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  or  baron;  to  a  clergyman,  not  as 
reverend,  hut  as  clerk. 
*  Septem  ah  imbribus. 
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It  took  this  seventh  station  in  the  kalender  of  Romulus,  and  it  desig- 
nated there  its  own  station,  as  Avell  as  the  reason  of  its  name.  But 
when  it  lost  its  place  in  the  kalendar  by  the  alteration  of  the  Style 
in  England,  it  lost  its  meaning.f  It  became  no  representative  of  its 
station,  nor  any  rejiresentative  of  the  truth.  For  it  still  continues 
to  signify  the  Seventh  month,  whereas  it  is  made  to  represent,  or  to 
fstand  in  the  place  of,  the  Ninth.  The  Quakers,  therefore,  banished 
from  their  language  the  ancient  names  of  the  months ;  and  as  they 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
the  days,  they  placed  numerical  in  their  stead.  They  called  January, 
the  First  month;  February,  tne  Second;  March,  the  Third;  and  so 
on  to  December,  which  they  called  the  Twelfth.  Thus  the  Quaker- 
kalendar  was  made  up  by  numerical  distinctions,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day. 

Another  alteration,  which  took  place  very  generally  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Quakers,  was  the  rejection  of  the  word  Saint,  when 
they  spoke  either  of  the  apostles  or  of  the  primitive  fathers.  The 
papal  authority  had  canonized  these.  This  they  considered  to  be  an 
act  of  idolatry,  and  they  thought  they  should  be  giving  a  sanction  to 
superstition,  if  they  continued  the  use  of  such  a  title  either  in  their 
speech  or  writings.  After  this,  various  other  alterations  took  place, 
according  as  individuals  among  them  thought  it  right  to  expunge  old 
expressions,  and  to  siibstitute  new ;  and  these  alterations  were  adojited 
by  the  rest,  as  they  had  an  opinion  of  those,  who  used  them,  or  as 
they  felt  the  propriety  of  doing  it.  Hence,  new  phrases  came  into 
use,  different  from  those,  which  were  used  by  the  world  on  the  same 
occasions  :  and  these  were  gradually  spread,  till  they  became  incor- 
porated into  the  language  of  the  Society.  Of  these,  the  following 
examples  may  suffice : 

It  is  not  common  with  the  members  of  this  Society  to  use  the 
words  Lucky,  or  Fortunate,  in  the  wa}'  in  which  man}''  others  do. 
If  a  Quaker  had  been  out  on  a  journey,  and  had  experienced  a  num- 
ber of  fine  days,  he  would  never  say  that  he  had  been  lucky  in  his 
weather.  In  the  same  manner,  if  he  had  recovered  from  an  indis- 
position, he  would  never  say,  in  speaking  of  the  circumstance,  that 
he  had  Fortunately  i-ecovered ;  but  he  would  say  he  had  recovered, 
and  that  it  was  a  Favor.  Luck.  Chance,  or  Fortune  are  not  allowed 
by  the  Quakers  to  have  any  power  in  the  settlement  of  human 
affairs. 


-  This  was  in  the  year  1752.  Prior  to  this  time  the  year  began  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  therefore  September  stood  in  the  English  as  in  the  Eoman  kalendar. 
The  early  Quakers,  however,  as  we  find  by  a  minute  in  1G97,  had  made  these 
alterations ;  but  when  the  New  Style  was  introduced,  they  published  their  reasons* 
for  having  done  so. 
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It  is  not  usual  with  tlicm  to  beg  ten  tliousand  Pardons,  as  some  of 
the  Avorld  do,  for  any  little  mistake.  A  Quaker  generally,  on  such 
an  occasion,  asks  the  person  to  excuse  him. 

They  never  make  use  of  the  expression  "Christian  name."  This 
name  is  called  Christian  by  the  world,  because  it  is  the  name  given 
to  children  in  baptism,  or  in  other  words,  when  they  are  christened, 
or  when  they  are  initiated  as  Christian.  But  the  Quakers  are  never 
baptised.  They  have  no  belief  that  water-baptism  can  make  a 
Christian,  or  that  it  is  any  true  mark  of  memberskij)  with  the 
Christian  church.  Hence,  a  man's  Christian  name  is  called  by  them 
his  First  name,  because  it  is  the  first  of  the  two,  or  of  any  other 
number  of  names,  that  may  belong  to  him. 

In  meeting  a  person,  they  never  say  "Good  morrow,"  because  all 
<lays  are  equally  good.  Nor,  in  parting  with  a  person  at  night,  do 
they  say  "Good  evening,'  for  a  similar  reason;  but  they  make  use 
in  the  latter  case,  of  the  expression  "Farewell." 

I  might  proceed,  till  I  made  a  little  vocabulary  of  Quaker-expres- 
sions ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  not  at  all  consistent  with 
my  design.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  it  is  expected  of 
Quakers  that  they  should  use  the  language  of  the  Society ; — that  they 
should  substitute  Thou  for  You; — that  they  should  discard  all  flat- 
tering titles  and  expressions;  and  that  they  should  adojit  the 
numerical  instead  of  the  Heathen  names  of  the  days  and  months. 
George  Fox  gave  the  example  himself  in  all  these  instances.  Those 
■tf  the  Society,  who  depart  from  this  usage,  are  said  by  the  Quakers 
to  depart  from  "the  plain  language." 

SKCTION    IV. 

(ti'cat  objections  by  the  -woi-ld  against  the  preceding  alteration.-^  by  the  Quakers — 
tirst,  against  the  use  of  Thou  for  You — Thou,  said  to  be  no  longer  a  mark  of 
flattery — the  use  of  it  said  to  be  connected  with  false  grammar — custom  said 
to  give  it,  like  a  noun  of  number,  a  singular  as  well  as  plural  meaning — 
Consideration  of  these  objections. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  imagining,  if  the  Quakers  have  found 
fault  with  the  words  and  expressions  adopted  by  others,  and  these 
the  great  majority  of  the  world,  that  the  world  will  scrutinize  and 
find  fault  with  those  of  the  Quakers,  in  return.  This,  in  uict,  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  know  of  no  subject,  except  that  ot 
dress,  where  the  world  has  been  more  lavish  of  its  censures  than  in 
that  before  us. 

When  the  Quakers  first  appeared,  as  a  religious  community,  many 
olnjections  were  thrown  out  against  the  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
guage.    These  were  noticed  by  Robert  Barclay  and  William  Penn. 
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And  since  tTiat  time  other  objections  have  been  stai'ted.  But  as  these 
liave  not  been  published,  (for  they  remain,  "where  they  have  usually 
fceen,  an  the  mouths  of  living  persons,)  Quaker-writers  have  not  felt 
tliemsclves  callodi  upon  to  attcjnpt  to  answer  them.  These  objections, 
however,  of  both  descriptions,  I  shall  notice  in  the  present  place. 

As  the  change  of  the  pronoun  Thou  for  You  was  the  first  article, 
that  I  brought  forward  on  the  subject  of  the  language  of  the  Society, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  objections  that  are  usually  started  against  it. 

"Singularity,  it  is  said,  should  always  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  a  clear  conscience.  The  members  of  this  Society  might  have  had 
honest  scruples  against  You  for  Thou,  when  You  was  a  mark  of  flat- 
tery. But  they  can  have  no  reasonable  scruples  now,  and  therefore 
they  should  cease  to  be  singular.  For  the  word  You  is  clearly  no 
mark  of  flattery  at  the  present  day.  However  improper  it  might 
once  have  been,  it  is  now  an  innocent  synonym. 

"The  use,  again,  of  the  word  Thou  for  You,  as  insisted  upon  by 
the  Quakers,  leads  them  frequently  into  false  grammar.  'Thee 
knowest,'  and  terms  like  these,  are  not  unusual  in  their  mouths. 
Now  the  Quakers,  though  they  defended  the  use  of  Thou  for  You  on 
the  notion,  that  they  ought  not  to  accustom  their  lips  to  flattery,  de- 
fended it  also  strenuously  on  the  notion,  that  they  were  strictly  ad- 
hering to  grammar  rules.  But  all  such  terms  as  'Thee  knowest; 
must  recoil  upon  themselves  as  incorrect,  and  as  censurable,  even 
upon  their  own  ground." 

"The  word  You,  again,  may  be  considered  as  a  singular  as  well  as 
a  plural  expression.  The  world  use  it  in  this  manner.  And  who 
are  the  makers  of  language  but  the  world?  Words  change  their 
meaning,  as  the  leaves  their  color  in  autumn:  and  custom  has  alway.s 
been  found  powerful  enough  to  give  authority  for  a  change." 

With  respect  to  these  objections,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
word  You  has  certainly  so  far  lost  its  meaning,  as  to  be  no  longer  a 
mark  of  flattery,  and  therefore  the  Quakers  have  lost  one  of  their 
reasons  for  its  disuse.  It  must  be  confessed  also,  that  the  members 
of  this  Society  frequently  adopt  the  ungrammatical  exi)ressions,  that 
have  been  breught  against  them.  But  surely  all  such  lose  another 
of  their  reasons  for  their  disuse  of  this  pi*onoun.  They  should 
either  endeavor  to  speak  more  correctly,  or  give  up  the  grammatical 
part  of  the  defence  by  Penn  and  Barclay,  and  conform  to  the  practice 
of  the  world.  That  You,  however,  is  of  the  singular  number,  is  not 
quite  so  cloar.  You  and  Thou  have  certainly  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, but  they  have  it  only  by  custom  through  a  length  of  time.  For 
while  Thou  is  used  in  the  singular  number  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  in  the  prayers  of  individuals;  and  while  it  is  the  Ian- 
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guage,  as  it  is,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  a  standing  monument  against  the 
usurpation  and  dominion  of  You. 

SECTION    V. 

Secondly,  against  the  words  Friend  and  Neighbor,  as  used  by  the  Quakers— Qua- 
kers also  said  to  be  wrong  in  their  disuse  of  titles — for  the  use  of  these  is 
sanctioned  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul — Answer  of  Barclay  to  the  latter  asser- 
tion— this  answer  not  generally  deemed  satisfactory— Observations  upon  the 
subject  in  dispute. 

The  subject,  which  comes  next  in  order,  will  be  that  of  the  Objec- 
tions that  are  usually  made  against  certain  Terms  used  b}^  the  Society, 
and  against  its  Disuse  of  Titles  of  Honor,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
world. 

On  the  use  of  the  words  "Friend,"  and  "I^^eighbor,"  it  is  usually 
observed,  that  these  are  too  limited  in  their  meaning,  to  be  always, 
if  used  promiscuously,  representatives  of  the  truth.  If  the  Quakers 
are  so  nice,  that  they  will  use  no  expression  that  is  not  precisely 
true,  they  should  invent  additional  terms,  which  should  express  the 
relative  condition  of  those,  with  whom  they  converse.  The  word 
"Friend"  denotes  esteem;  and  the  word  "Neighbor,"  proximity  of 
dwelling.  But  all  the  persons,  to  whom  the  Quakers  address  them- 
selves, are  not  persons  whom  they  love  and  respect,  or  wto.^^e  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  neighborhood  with  themselves.  There  is,  it 
is  said,  as  much  untruth  in  calling  a  man  Friend,  or  Neighbor,  who 
is  not  so,  as  Excellency,  in  whom  there  may  be  nothing  that  is  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Quakers,  in  reply  to  this,  would  observe,  that  they  use  the 
word  Friend  as  significative  of  their  own  union,  and,  when  they 
speak  to  others,  as  significative  of  their  Christian  relation  one  to 
another.  In  the  same  sense  they  use  the  word  Neighbor.  Jesus 
Christ,  when  the  lawyer  asked  him  who  was  his  neighbor,  gave  him 
a  short  history  of  the  Samaritan,*  who  fell  among  thieves  ;  from 
which  he  suggested  an  inference,  that  the  term  Neighbor  was  not 
confined  to  those,  who  lived  near  one  another,  or  belonged  to  the 
same  sect,  but  that  it  might  extend  to  those,  who  lived  at  a  distance, 
and  to  the  Samaritan  equally  with  the  Jew.  In  the  same  manner  he 
considered  all  men  as  brethrent:  that  is,  they  were  thus  scripturally 
related  to  one  another. 

Another  objection,  which  has  been  raised  against  the  Society  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  is  levelled  against  its  disuse  of  the  titles  of 

®  Luke  X.  29.  t  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 
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honor  of  the  -world.  vSt,  Luke,  it  has  been  said,  makes  \\»c  of  the 
term  Most  Excellent,  when  he  addresses.  Theo])hilu8;  and  St.  Paul. 
of  the  words  Most  Noble,  when  he  addresses  Festus.  Now  these 
teachers  and  promulgators  of  Christianity  would  never  have  given 
these  titles,  if  they  had  not  been  allowable  by  the  Orospel. 

As  this  last  argument  was  used  in  the  time  of  Barclay,  he  has  no- 
ticed it  in  his  celebrated  Apology  : — "Since  Luke,"  says  he.  "wrote 
by  the  dictates  of  the  infallible  spirit  of  (Jod,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  doubted  but  Theophilus  did  deserve  it,  a.s  being  really  endued 
with  that  virtue  ;  in  which  case  we  shall  not  condemn  those,  who  do 
it  by  the  same  rule.  But  it  is  not  proved  that  Luke  gave  Theophi- 
lus this  title,  as  that  which  was  inherent  to  him  either  by  his  father 
or  by  any  patent  Theophilus  had  obtained  from  any  of  the  princes 
of  the  earth,  or  that  he  would  have  given  it  to  him  in  case  he  had 
not  been  truly  Excellent ;  and  without  this  be  proved,  which  never 
can,  there  can  nothing  hence  be  deduced  against  us.  The  like  maj' 
be  said  of  that  of  Paul  to  Festus,  whom  he  would  not  have  called 
such,  if  he  had  not  been  truly  Noble;  as  indeed  he  was,  in  that  he 
^suffered  him  to  be  heard  in  his  own  cause,  and  would  not  give  way 
to  the  fury  of  the  Jews  against  him.  It  was  not  because  of  any  out- 
ward title  bestowed  upon  Festus  that  he  so  called  him,  else  he  would 
have  given  the  same  compellation  to  his  predecessor  Felix,  who  had 
the  same  office  ;  but,  being  a  covetous  man,  we  find  he  gives  him  no 
Huch  title." 

This  is  the  answer  of  Barclay.  It  has,  however,  not  been  deemed 
i^uite  satisfactory  by  the  world.  It  has  been  observed  against  it,  that 
one  good  action  will  never  give  a  man  a  right  to  a  general  title. 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  observation  of  some  weight.  But  it  must  be 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  both  Luke  and  Paul  must  have 
been  apprised  that  the  religion,  they  were  so  strenuous  in  propagat- 
ing, required  every  man  to  speak  the  truth.  They  must  have  been 
apprised,  also,  that  it  inculcated  humility  of  mind.  And  it  is  proba- 
l^le,  therefore,  that  they  would  never  have  bestowed  titles  upon  men, 
which  should  have  been  false  in  their  application,  or  productive  of 
vanity  and  pride.  St.  Luke  could  not  be  otherwise  than  aware  of 
the  answer  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  rebuked  the  persoji  for  giving 
him  the  title  of  Good,  because  he  was  one  of  the  evangelists  who  re- 
vorded  it*.  And  St.  Paul  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  aware 
i)f  it  also,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  from 
other  causes. 

Neither  has  this  answer  of  Barclay  been  considered  as  satisfactory 


*  Luke  xviii.  18. 
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for  another  reason.  It  has  been  presumed  that  the  expressions  of 
Excellent,  and  of  Noble,  were  established  titles  of  rank ;  and  if  an 
evangelist  and  an  apostle  used  them,  they  could  not  be  objectionable 
if  used  by  others.  But,  in  reply  to  this,  let  us  admit  for  a  moment 
that  they  were  titles  of  rank.  How  happens  it  that  St.  Patul,  when 
he  was  before  Festus,  and  not  in  a  judicial  capacity,  (for  he  had  been 
reserved  for  Caesar's  tribunal,)  should  have  given  him  this  epithet  of 
Noble  ;  and  that,  when  summoned  before  Felix,  and  this  in  a  judi- 
cial capacity,  he  should  have  omitted  it  ?  This  application  of  it  to 
the  one,  and  not  to  the  other,  either  implies  that  it  was  no  title ;  or. 
if  it  was  a  title,  as  has  been  presumed,  that  St.  Paul  had  some  reason 
for  this  partial  use  of  it.  And  in  this  case  no  better  reason  can  be 
given,  than  that  suggested  by  Barclay.  St.  Paul  knew  that  Festus 
had  done  his  duty.  He  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abandoned 
character  of  Felix.  The  latter  was  then  living,  as  Josephus  relates, 
in  open  adultery  with  Drucilla,  who  had  been  married  to  Azis,  and 
brought  away  from  her  husband  by  the  help  of  Simon,  a  magician. 
And  this  circumstance,  probably,  gave  occasion  to  Paul  to  dwell  upon 
temperance,  (or  continence,  as  the  word  might  be  rendered,)  among 
other  subjects,  when  he  made  Felix  tremble.  But,  besides  this,  he 
must  have  known  the  general  character  of  a  man,  of  whom  Tacitus 
complained  that  "  his  government  was  distinguished  by  servility,  and 
every  species  of  cruelty  and  lust*."  If,  therefore,  the  epithet  of 
Xoble  was  an  established  title  for  those  Eomans,  who  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Judsea,  the  giving  of  it  to  one,  and  the  omission  of  it  to  the 
other,  would  probably  show  the  discrimination  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
Christian,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  give  it  whei'c  it  could  be  ap- 
plied with  truth,  but  that  he  refused  it  where  it  was  not  applicable 
to  the  living  character. 

But  that  the  expression  of  Excellent,  or  of  Noble,  was  any  title  al 
all,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  And  first,  let  us  examine  the  word, 
which  was  used  upon  this  occasion.  The  original  Greek  word  has 
no  meaning  as  a  title  in  any  lexicon  that  I  have  seen.  It  relates 
both  to  personal  and  civil  power;  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  mind.  It  occurs  but  in  four  places 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  two  of  these  it  is  translated  Excellent, 
and  in  the  others.  Noble.  But  Gilbert  Wakefield,  one  of  our  best 
scholars,  has  expunged  the  word  Noble,  and  substituted  Excellent, 
throughout.  Indeed,  of  all  the  meanings  of  this  word.  Noble  is  the 
least  proper.  No  judgment,  therefore,  can  be  pronounced  in  favor 
of  a  title  by  any  analj^sis  of  this  word. 

*  Per  omnem  ssevitiam  et  libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exerouit. 
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Let  us  now  examine  it  as  used  by  St.  Luke.  And  here  almost 
every  consideration  makes  against  it,  as  an  established  title.  In  the 
first  place,  the  wisest  commentators  do  not  know  who  Theophilus 
was.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  learned  Fathers,  such  as 
Epiphanius,  Salvian,  and  others,  that  St.  Luke,  in  addressing  his 
Gospel  to  Theophilus,  addressed  it,  as  the  words  "Excellent  Theoph- 
ilus" import,  to  every  "firm  lover  of  God,"  or,  if  St.  Luke  uses  the 
style  of  Athanasius,  to  everj^  "good  Christian."  But  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Theophilus  had  been  a  living  character,  and  a  man  in 
power,  the  use  of  the  epithet  is  against  it,  as  a  title  of  rank ;  because 
St.  Luke  gives  it  to  Theophilus  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  and 
does  not  give  it  to  him  when  he  addresses  him  in  the  Acts.  If,  there- 
fore, he  had  addressed  him  in  this  manner,  because  Excellent  was  his 
proper  title  on  one  occasion,  it  would  have  been  a  kind  of  legal,  and 
at  any  rate  a  disrespectful,  omission,  not  to  have  given  it  him  on  the 
other. 

With  respect  to  the  term  I^oble,  as  used  by  St.  Paul  to  Festus,  the 
sense  of  it  must  be  determined  by  general  as  well  as  by  particular 
considerations.  There  are  two  circumstances,  which,  at  the  first 
sight,  make  in  favor  of  it  as  a  title.  Lysias*  addresses  his  letter  to 
the  "most  Excellent  Felix,"  and  the  orator  Tertullusf  says,  "We 
accept  it  alwaj^s,  and  in  all  places,  most  Noble  Felix!"  But  there 
must  be  some  drawback  from  the  latter  circumstance,  as  an  argument 
of  weight.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  expression  was 
used  bj^'  Tertullus  as  a  piece  of  flattery,  to  compass  the  death  of 
Paul;  for  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  expressions,  which  he  used, 
when  he  talked  of  the  "  Avorthy  deeds"  done  by  the  providence  of  so 
detestable  a  wretch  as  Felix.  And  it  will  always  be  an  objection  to 
Noble,  as  a  legal  title,  that  St.  Paul  gave  it  to  one  governor,  and 
omitted  it  to  another,  except  he  did  it  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
before  described. 

To  these  observations  we  may  add  another,  which  will  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  this  dispute,  namely,  that  legal  titles  of 
eminence  were  not  then,  as  at  this  day,  in  use.  Agrippa  had  no 
other,  or  at  least  Paul  gave  him  no  other,  title  than  that  of  King. 
If  Porcius  Festus  had  been  descended  from  a  Patrician,  or  had  had 
the  statues  of  his  ancestors,  he  might,  on  these  accounts,  be  said  to 
have  been  of  a  Noble  family.  But  we  know  that  nobody,  on  this 
account,  would  have  addressed  him  as  Noble  in  those  days,  either  by 
speech  or  letter.  The  first  Eoman,  who  was  ever  honored  with  a 
legal  title,  as  a  title  of  distinction,  was  Octavius,  upon  whom  the 
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Senate,  but  a  few  3-ears  before  the  birth  of  Paul,  had  conferred  the 
name  of  Augustus.  But  no  procurator  of  a  province  took  this  title. 
Xeither  does  it  appear  that  this  circumstance  gave  birth  to  inferior 
titles  to  those  in  inferior  offices  in  the  government.  And  indeed  on 
the  title  'Augustus"'  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  it  followed  the 
:>uccessors  of  Octavius,  it  was  but  sparingly  used,  being  mostly  used 
on  medals,  monumental  pillars,  and  in  public  acts  of  the  State.  Pliny, 
in  his  Letters  to  Trajan,  though  reputed  an  excellent  prince,  addressed 
him  only  as  Sir,  or  Master;  and  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Paul.  Athenagoras,  in  addressing  his  book,  in  times  posterior  to. 
these,  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Aurelius  Com- 
modus,  addresses  them  only  by  the  title  of  '-Great  Princes."  In 
short,  titles  were  not  in  use.  The3^  did  not  creep  in,  so  as  to  be  com- 
monly used,  till  after  the  statues  of  the  emperors  had  begun  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  military  as  a  legal  and  accustomary  homage.  The 
terms  of  Eternity  and  Divinity,  with  others,  were  then  ushered  in, 
but  these  were  confined  wholly  to  the  emperors  themselves.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine,  we  find  the  title  of  Illustrious.  This  was  given, 
to  those  princes,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  war,  but  it  was- 
not  continued  to  their  descendants.  In  process  of  time,  however,  it 
became  more  common,  and  the  son  of  every  prince  began  to  be  called 
Illustrious. 

SECTION    VI. 

Thirdly,  against  the  alteration  of  the  names  of  the  days  and  months — People,  it 
is  said,  do  not  necessarily  pay  homage  to  idols,  who  continue  in  the  use  of  the 
ancient  names — If  the  Quaker-principles,  also,  were  generally  adopted  on  this 
subject,  language  would  be  thrown  into  confusion — Quakers,  also,  by  attempt- 
ing to  steer  clear  of  idolatry,  fall  into  it— Replies  of  the  Quakers  to  these 
objections. 

The  next  objections  for  consideration,  which  are  made  against  the 
language  of  the  Society,  are  those,  which  relate  to  their  alteration  of 
the  names  of  the  Days  and  the  Months.  These  objections  are  com- 
monly made,  when  the  language  of  the  Quakers  becomes  a  subject  of 
conversation  with  the  world. 

•'  There  is  great  absurdity,  it  is  said,  in  supposing  that  persons  pay 
any  respect  to  Heathen  idols,  who  retain  the  use  of  the  ancient  names 
of  the  divisions  of  time.  How  many  thousands  are  there,  who  know 
nothing  of  their  origin  !  The  common  j^cople  of  the  country  know 
none  of  the  reasons  why  the  months  and  days  are  called  as  they  are. 
The  middle  classes  are  mostly  ignorant  of  the  same.  They,  who  are 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  never  once  think,  when  they  mention 
the  months  and  days,  on  the  reason  of  the  rise  of  their  names.     In- 
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deed  the*  almost  hourly  use  of  those  names  secures  the  oblivion  of 
their  origin.  AVho,  when  he  speaks  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
thinks  that  these  were  the  days  sacred  to  Woden  and  Thor?  But 
there  can  be  no  idolatry,  where  there  is  no  intention  to  idolize." 

"Great  weakness,  it  is  said  again,  is  manifested  by  the  Quakei-s,  in 
quarrelling  with  a  few  Avords  in  the  language,  and  in  living  at  peace 
with  others,  which  are  equally  objectionable.  Every  reason,  it  is 
said,  must  be  a  weak  one,  which  is  not  universal.  But  if  some  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Quakers  were  universally  applied,  they  would 
throw  language  into  as  much  confusion  as  the  builders  of  Babel. 
The  word  Smith,  for  example,  which  is  the  common  name  of  many 
families,  ought  to  be  objected  to  by  this  rule,  if  the  person,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  happens  to  be  a  carpenter.  And  the  word  Carpenter, 
which  is  likewise  a  familj^  name,  ought  to  be  objected  to,  if  the  per- 
son so  called  should  happen  to  be  a  smith.  And,  in  this  case,  men 
would  be  obliged  to  draw  lots  for  numbers,  and  to  be  called  by  the 
inumerical  ticket,  which  they  should  draw." 

"It  is  objected,  again,  to  the  Quakers,  that  by  attempting  to  steer 
tclear  of  idolatry  they  fall  into  it.  They  are  considered  to  be  genuine 
idolaters  in  this  case.  The  blind  Pagan  imagined  a  moral  being, 
either  heavenly  or  infernal,  to  inhere  in  a  log  of  wood  or  a  block  of 
stone.  The  Quakers,  in  like  manner,  imagine  a  moral  being.  Truth 
or  Falsehood,  to  exist  in  a  lifeless  word,  and  this  independently  of 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  in  which  it  is  known  that  it  will 
■be  understood.  What  is  this,  it  is  said,  but  a  species  of  idolatry,  and 
a  degrading  superstition?" 

The  Quakers  would  reply  to  these  observations:  First,  that  they 
'do  not  charge  others  with  idolatry  in  the  use  of  these  names,  who 
know  nothing  of  their  origin,  or  who  feel  no  impropriety  in  their 
use. 

Secondly,  that  if  the  principle,  upon  Avhich  they  found  their  altera- 
tions in  language,  cannot,  on  account  of  existing  circumstances,  bo 
followed  in  all  cases,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  followed 
where  it  can.  In  the  names  of  men,  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  adopt 
it.  Old  people  are  going  off,  and  young  people  are'^coming  up,  and 
people  of  all  descriptions  are  themselves  changing;  and  a  change  of 
names  to  suit  every  person,  condition,  and  qualification,  would  be 
impossible. 

Thirdly,  that  they  pay  no  more  homage  or  obeisance  to  words, 
than  the  obeisance  of  truth.  There  is  always  a  propriety  in  truth, 
and  an  impropriety  in  falsehood.  And  in  proportion  as  the  names  of 
things  accord  with  their  essences,  qualities,  properties,  characters, 
and  the  like,  they  are  more  or  less  proper.     September,  for  example. 
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is  not  an  appi'opriate  name,  if  its  meaning  be  inquired  into,  for  the 
month  which  it  represents:  but  the  Ninth  Month  is,  and  the  latter 
appellation  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strictest  inquiry. 

They  would  say,  again,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  alterations 
in  their  language,  has  had  a  moral  influence  on  the  Society,  and  has 
been  productive  of  moral  good.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  dress, 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  has  operated  as  a  guardian 
or  preservative  of  virtue,  so  has  the  language  which  they  received 
from  them  also.  This  language  has  made  the  world  overseers  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Society.  A  Quaker  is  known  by  it  as  much  as  by  his 
dress.  It  operates,  by  discovering  him,  as  a  check  upon  his  actions. 
It  keeps  him,  also,  like  the  dress,  distinct  from  others.  And  the 
Quakers  believe  that  they  can  never  keep  up  their  Christian  disci- 
pline, except  they  keep  clear  of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  Hence  it 
has  been  considered  as  of  great  importance  to  keep  up  the  plain  lan- 
guage. And  this  importance  has  been  further  manifested  by  circum- 
stances, that  have  taken  place  within  the  pale  of  the  Society.  For, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they,  who  begin  to  depart  from  the  simplicity 
of  dress,  are  generally  in  a  way  to  go  off  among  the  world,  so  are 
those,  who  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  language.  Each  devia- 
tion is  a  sign  of  a  temper  for  desertion.  Each  deviation  brings  them 
in  appearance  nearer  to  the  world.  But  the  nearer  they  resemble 
the  world  in  this  respect,  the  more  they  are  found  to  mix  with  it. 
They  are  of  course  the  more  likely  to  be  seduced  from  the  wholesome 
prohibitions  of  the  Society.  The  language,  therefore,  of  the  Quakers 
has  grown  up  insensibly  as  a  wall  of  partition,  which  could  not  now, 
it  is  contended,  be  taken  away,  without  endangering  the  innocence 
of  their  youth. 

SECTION  VII. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  the  Quaker-language— Disad- 
vantages are,  that  it  may  lead  to  superstition  and  hypocrisy — Advantages 
are,  that  it  excludes  flattery — is  founded  upon  truth — promotes  truth,  and 
correctness  in  the  expression  of  ideas — Observation  of  Hobbes— would  be  the 
most  perfect  model  for  an  universal  kalendar — The  use  or  disuse  of  this  system 
may,  either  of  them,  be  made  beneficial  to  morality. 

I  have  now  given  to  the  reader  the  objections  that  are  usually 
made  to  the  alterations,  which  the  Quakers  have  introduced  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  replies  which  they  them- 
selves would  make  to  these  objections.  I  shall  solicit  the  continuance 
of  his  patience  a  little  longer,  or  till  I  have  made  a  few  remai-ks  of 
my  own  upon  this  subject. 

It  certainly  becomes  people,  who  introduce  great  peculiarities  into 
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their  system,  to  bo  careful  that  these  are  well  founded,  and  to 
consider  how  far  they  may  bring  their  minds  into  bondage,  or  what 
moral  effects  they  may  produce  on  their  character  in  a  course  of 
time. 

On  the  reformed  language  of  the  Society  it  may  be  observed,  that 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages  may  follow,  according  to  the  due 
or  undue  estimation,  in  which  individuals  may  hold  it. 

If  individuals  should  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  language,  that  is, 
if  they  should  carry  their  prejudices  so  far  against  outward  and 
lifeless  words,  that  they  should  not  dare  to  pronounce  them,  and  this 
as  a  matter  of  religion,  they  are  certainly  in  the  way  of  becoming 
superstitious,  and  of  losing  the  dignified  independence  of  their 
minds. 

If,  again,  they  should  jjut  an  undue  estimate  upon  language,  so  as 
to  consider  it  as  a  criterion  of  religious  purity,  they  may  be  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  hypocrisy  within  their  own  j)recincts.  For  if 
the  use  of  this  reformed  language  be  considered  as  an  essential  of 
religion,  that  is,  if  men  be  highly  thought  of  in  proportion  as  they 
conform  to  it  rigidly,  it  may  be  a  covering  to  many  to  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  of  righteousness.  At  least,  the  fulfilling  of  such 
minor  duties  may  shield  them  from  the  suspicion  of  neglecting  the 
greater :  and  if  they  should  be  reported  as  erring  in  the  latter  case, 
their  crime  would  be  less  credited  under  their  obseiwance  of  these 
minutiffi  of  the  law. 

These  effects  are  likely  to  result  to  the  Society,  if  the  peculiarities 
of  their  language  be  insisted  on  beyond  their  due  bounds.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  advantages  are  likely  to 
follow  from  the  same  system,  which  are  of  great  importance  in 
themselves,  and  which  may  be  set  off  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
disadvantages  described. 

The  Quakers  may  say,  and  this  with  the  greatest  truth,  "We  have 
never  cringed  or  stooped  below  the  dignity  of  men.  We  have  never 
been  guilty  of  base  flattery.  We  have  never  been  instrumental  in 
raising  the  creature,  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  above  his  con- 
dition, so  that,  in  the  imagination  of  his  own  consequence,  he  should 
lose  sight  of  his  dependence  on  the  Supreme  Being,  or  treat  his 
fellow-men,  because  they  should  happen  to  be  below  him,  as  worms 
or  reptiles  of  the  earth." 

They  may  say,  also,  that  the  system  of  their  language  originated 
in  the  purest  motives,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  the  sacred  basis  of 
truth. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  that  the  habits  of  caution,  which  the  different 
peculiarities  in  their  language  have  introduced  and  interwoven  into 
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their  constitutions,  have  taught  them  particularly  to  respect  the 
truth,  and  to  aim  at  it  in  all  their  expressions,  whether  by  speech  or 
letters ;  and  that  it  has  given  them  a  peculiar  correctness  in  the 
expression  of  their  ideas,  which  they  would  never  have  had  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  education  of  the  world.  Hobbes  says, 
"Animadverte,  quam  sit  ab  improprietate  verborum  pronum  homini- 
bus  prolabi  in  errores  circa  res!"*  or,  "How  prone  men  are  to  fall 
into  errors  about  things,  when  they  use  improper  expressions!" 
The  converse  of  this  proposition  may  be  observed  to  be  true  Avith 
resjiect  to  the  Quakers,  or  it  may  be  observed  that  the  study  of 
proper  expressions  has  given  them  correct  conceptions  of  things,  and 
has  had  an  influence  in  favor  of  truth.  There  are  no  people,  though 
the  common  notion  may  be  otherwise,  who  speak  so  accurately  as 
the  Quakers;  or  whose  letters,  if  examined  on  any  subject,  would  be 
so  free  from  any  double  meaning,  so  little  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and 
so  easy  to  be  understood. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  on  the  language  of  the  Society,  that  is, 
on  that  part  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  alteration  of  the  names  of 
the  months  and  days,  that  this  alteration  would  form  the  most  per- 
fect model  for  an  universal  kalendar  of  any  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  world.  The  Fi-ench  nation  chose  to  alter  their  kalendar;  and,  to 
make  it  useful  to  husbandry,  they  designated  their  months  so  that 
they  should  be  representatives  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  called  them  Snowy,  and  Windy,  and  Harvest,  and  Vintage- 
months,  and  the  like.  But  in  so  large  a  territory  as  that  of  France, 
these  new  designations  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  truth. 
The  northern  and  southern  parts  were  not  alike  in  their  climate; 
much  less  could  these  designations  speak  the  truth  for  other  parts  of 
the  world :  whereas  numerical  appellations  might  be  adopted  with 
truth,  and  be  attended  with  usefulness  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  who  divided  their  time  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  latter  subject,  of  the  names  of  the  days  and  months,  the 
alteration  of  which  is  considered  as  the  most  objectionable  by  the 
world,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  the  Quakers  have  religious  scru- 
ples concerning  them,  it  is  their  duty  to  persevere  in  the  disuse  of 
them.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  no  such  scruples,  are 
under  no  obligation  to  follow  their  example.  And  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Quakers  convert  the  disuse  of  these  ancient  terms  to  the 
improvement  of  their  moral  character,  so  those  of  the  world  may 
convert  the  use  of  them  to  a  moral  purpose.  Man  is  a  reasonable 
and  moral  being,  and  capable  of  moral  improvement ;  and  this  im- 

*Hobbesii  Examen  et  Emend.  Hod.  Math.  p.  55,  edit.  Amstel.  ' 
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provement  may  be  made  to  proceed  from  apparently  worthless  causes. 
If,  for  example,  we  were  to  find  crosses  or  other  Eoman-Catholic 
relics  fixed  in  the  walls  of  our  places  of  worship,  why  should  wo 
displace  them?  Why  should  we  not  rather  suifer  them  to  remain,  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  the  necessity  of  thankfulness  for  the  reformation 
in  our  religion?  If,  again,  we  were  to  find  an  altar,  which  had  been 
sacred  to  Moloch,  but  which  had  been  turned  into  a  stepping-stone 
to  help  the  aged  and  infirm  upon  their  horses,  why  should  we  de- 
stroy it  ?  Might  it  not  be  made  useful  to  our  morality,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  made  to  excite  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  gratitude  for  the 
present?  And,  in  the  same  manner,  might  it  not  be  edifying  to 
retain  the  use  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  days  and  months?  Might 
not  thankful  feelings  be  excited  in  our  hearts,  that  the  crime  of  idol- 
atry had  ceased  among  us,  and  that  the  only  remnant  of  it  was  a 
useful  signature  of  the  times?  In  fact,  if  it  be  the  tendency  of  the 
corrupt  part  of  our  nature  to  render  innocent  things  vicious  ;  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  essence  of  our  nature  to  render  vicious 
things  in  process  of  time  innocent;  so  that  even  the  remnants  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind. 


CHAPTER    lY 


Address — All  nations  have  used  ceremonies  of  address — George  Fox  bears  hi< 
testimony  against  those  in  use  in  his  own  times — sufferings  of  the  Quakers  on 
this  account — makes  no  exception  in  favor  of  royalty — his  dispute  with  Judge 
Glynn— Modern  Quakers  follow  his  example — use  no  ceremonies  even  to 
Majesty— various  reasons  for  thejr  disuse  of  them. 

All  nations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  outward  gestures  or 
ceremonies,  as  marks  of  afl:ectioa,  obeisance,  or  respect.  And  these 
outwai-d  ceremonies  have  been  different  from  one  another  ;  so  much 
so,  that  those,  which  have  been  adjudged  to  be  suitable  emblems  of 
certain  aifections  or  dispositions  of  the  mind  among  one  people, 
would  have  been  considered  as  very  improper  emblems  of  the  same, 
and  would  have  been  even  thought  ridiculous,  by  another.  Yet  all 
nations  have  supposed  that  they  employed  the  most  rational  modes 
for  these  purposes.  And  indeed  there  Avere  probabl}'  none  of  these 
outward  gestures  and  ceremonies,  Avhich  in  their  beginning  would 
not  have  admitted  of  a  reasonable  defence.  While  they  continued  to 
Convey  to  the  minds  of  those,  who  adopted  them,  the  objects  for 
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which  they  were  intended,  or  while  those,  who  used  them,  perse- 
vered with  sincerity  in  their  use,  little  or  no  objection  could  be  made 
to  them  by  the  moralist.  But  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  their  institution 
Avere  lost,  or  they  were  used  without  any  appropriate  feeling  of  the 
heart,  they  became  empty  civilities,  and  little  better  than  mockery 
or  grimace. 

The  customs  of  this  sort,  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  George  Fox. 
were  similar  to  those  which  are  now  in  use  on  similar  occasions. 
People  took  off  their  hats,  and  bowed,  and  scraped  with  their  feet. 
And  these  things  they  did  as  marks  of  civility,  friendship,  or  respect 
to  one  another. 

George  Fox  was  greatly  grieved  about  these  idle  ceremonies.  He 
lamented  that  men  should  degrade  themselves  by  the  use  of  them, 
and  that  they  should  encourage  habits  that  were  abhorrent  of  the 
truth.  His  feelings  were  so  strong  upon  this  subject,  that  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  bear  his  testimony  against  them.  Accord- 
ingly, he  never  submitted  to  them  himself;  and  those,  who  received 
liis  religious  doctrines,  followed  his  example. 

The  omission  of  these  ceremonies,  however,  procured  both  for  him 
and  his  followers,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  change  of  Thou  for 
You,  much  ill-will  and  harsh  treatment.  The  Quakers  were  derided 
and  abused.  Their  hats  were  taken  forcibly  from  their  heads,  and 
thrown  away.  They  were  beaten  and  imprisoned  on  this  sole  account. 
And  so  far  did  the  world  carry  their  resentment  towards  them  for 
the  omission  of  these  little  ceremonies,  that  they  refused  for  some 
time  to  deal  with  them  as  tradesmen,  or  to  buy  things  at  their  shops : 
so  that  some  Quakers  could  hardly  get  money  enough  to  buy  them- 
selves bread. 

G-eorge  Fox,  however,  and  his  associates,  persevered  in  the  disuse 
of  all  honors,  either  by  the  moving  of  the  hat,  or  the  usual  bendings 
of  the  body ;  and  as,  if  it  were  morally  right  to  dispense  with  any 
custom  towards  one,  it  would  be  so  to  dispense  with  it  towards 
another,  they  made  no  exception  even  in  favor  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  land.  George  Fox,  when  he  visited  Oliver  Cromwell,  as 
Protector,  never  took  off  his  hat :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Pro- 
tector was  not  angry  with  him  for  it. 

Neither  did  he  take  off'  his  hat  to  the  Judges  at  any  time,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  so  often  brought  before  them.  Controver- 
rsies  sometimes  took  place  between  him  and  them  in  the  public  court 
upon  these  occasions ;  one  of  which  I  shall  notice,  as  it  marks  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  jurisprudence  of  those  times. 

When  George  Fox  and  two  other  Friends  were  brought  out  of 
Launceston  gaol  to  be  tried  before  Judge  Glynn,  who  was   then 
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chief  justice  of  England,  they  came  into  court  with  their  hats  on.  , 
The  Judge  asked  them  the  reason  of  this  ;  but  they  said  nothing.  { 
He  then  desired  them  to  pull  off  their  hats ;    but  they  still  said  j 
nothing.     He  then  told  them  that  the  Court  commanded  them  to  pull  | 
off  their  hats.     Upon  this,  George  Fox  addressed  them  in  the  follow-  j 
ing  manner:  "Where,"  says  he,  "did  ever  any  magistrate,  king,  or  j 
judge,  from  Moses  to  Daniel,  command  any  to  put  off  their  hats  i 
when  they  came  before  them  in  their  courts,  either  amongst  the 
Jews,  who  were  God's  people,  or  among  the  Heathen  ?     And  if  the 
law  of  England  doth  command  any  such  thing,  show  me  that  law. 
either  written  or  printed."     Judge  Glynn  upon  this  grew  angry,  and 
replied,  that  "  he  did  not  carry  his  law-books  upon  his  back." — 
"But,"  says  George  Fox,  "  tell  me  where  it  is  printed  in  any  statute- 
book,  that  I  may  read  it."     The  Judge,  in  a  vulgar  manner,  ordered 
him  away ;    and  he  was  accordingly  taken  away,  and  put  among 
thieves.     The  Judge,  however,  in  a  short  time  afterwards  ordered 
him  up  again,  and  on  his  return  put  to  him  the  following  question  : 
"Come,"  says  he,   "where  had  they  hats,   from  Moses  to  Daniel? 
Come,  answer  me.     I  have  you  fast  now."     George  Fox  replied,  that 
"he  might  read  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel  that  the  three  children 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  by  Nebuchadnezzar's   command, 
with  their  coats,  their  hose,  and  their  hats  on,"     The  repetition  of 
this  apposite  text  stopped  the  Judge  from  any  further  comments  on 
the  custom,  and  he  ordered  him  and  his  companions  to  be  taken 
away  again.     And   they  were   accordingly  taken  away,  and  were 
thrust  again  among  thieves.     In  process  of  time,  however,  this  cus- 
tom o£  the  Quakers  began  to  be  known  among  the  Judges ;  who  so 
far  respected  their  scruples,  as  to  take  care  that  their  hats  should  be 
taken  off  in  future  in  the  court. 

These  omissions  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  world,  as  begun  by  the 
primitive  members  of  the  Society,  are  continued  by  the  modern. 
They  neither  bow,  nor  scrape,  nor  take  off  their  hats,  to  any  by  wa^^ 
of  civility  or  resi^ect;  and  they  carry  their  principles,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, so  far,  that  they  observe  none  of  those  exterior  parts  of 
politeness  even  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  The  Quakers  are  in  the 
habit,  on  particular  occasions,  of  sending  deputies  to  the  King.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  his  present  Majesty  always  sees  them  himself, 
if  he  be  well,  and  not  by  proxy.  Notwithstanding  this,  no  one  in 
the  deputation  ever  takes  off  his  hat.  Those,  however,  who  are  in 
waiting  in  the  antichambor,  knowing  this  custom  of  the  Quakers, 
take  their  hats  from  their  heads,  before  they  enter  the  room  where 
the  King  is.  On  entering  the  room  they  neither  bow,  nor  scrape, 
nor  kneel ;  and  as  this  ceremony  cannot  be  performed  for  them  by 
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others,  they  go  into  the  royal  jiresence  in  a  less  servile  or  more  dig- 
nified manner  than  either  the  representatives  of  sovereigns,  or  those 
who  have  humbled  nations  by  the  achievement  of  great  victories. 

The  ground,  upon  which  the  Quakers  decline  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary ceremonies  just  mentioned,  is,  that  these  are  the  honors  of  the 
world.  Now,  as  the  honors  of  the  world,  they  consider  them  as 
objectionable  on  several  accounts. 

First,  they  hold  them  to  be  no  more  the  criterions  of  obeisance  and 
respect,  than  they  hold  mourning  garments  to  be  the  criterions  of 
sorrow.  But  Christianity  is  never  satisfied  but  with  the  truth.  It 
forbids  all  false  appearances.  It  allows  no  imaga  to  be  held  out, 
that  is  not  a  faithful  picture  of  its  original,  or  no  action  to  be  resorted 
to,  that  is  not  correspondent  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

In  the  second  place,  they  presume  that,  as  honours  of  the  world, 
all  such  ceremonies  are  generally  of  a  complimentary  nature.  No 
one  bows  to  a  poor  man  ;  but  almost  every  one  to  the  rich  ;  and  the 
rich  to  one  another.  Hence,  bowing  is  as  much  a  species  of  flattery 
through  the  medium  of  the  body,  as  the  giving  of  undeserved  titles 
through  the  medium  of  the  tongue. 

As  honors  of  the  world,  again,  they  think  them  censurable,  be- 
cause all  such  honors  were  censured  by  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  occa- 
sion, on  which  he  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  be  like  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  to  seek  flattering  titles,  so  as  to  be  called  Eabbi 
Eabbi  of  men,  he  exhorted  them  to  avoid  all  ceremonious  salutations, 
such  as  greetings  in  the  market-places.  He  couples  the  two  different 
customs  of  flattering  titles  and  salutations  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
mentions  them  in  the  same  breath.  And  though  the  word  "  Greet- 
ings "  does  not  perhaps  precisely  mean  those  bowings  and  scrapings, 
which  are  used  at  the  present  day,  yet  it  means,  both  according  to 
its  derivation  and  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  customs,  those  outward 
personal  actions  or  gestures,  Avhich  were  used  as  complimentary  by 
the  Jewish  world. 

"With  respect  to  taking  off  the  hat,  the  Quakers  have  an  additional 
objection  to  this  custom,  quite  distinct  from  the  objections  that  have 
been  mentioned  above.  Every  minister  in  the  Quaker-Society  takes 
off  his  hat  either  when  he  preaches  or  when  he  prays.  St.  Paul  en- 
joins this  custom.*  But  if  they  take  off  their  hats,  that  is,  uncover 
their  heads,  as  an  outward  act  enjoined  in  the  service  of  God,  they 
cannot  with  any  propriety  take  them  off,  or  uncover  their  heads,  to 
men,  because  they  would  be  giving  to  the  creature  the  same  outward 
honor,  which  they  give  to  the  Creator.     And  in  this  custom  they 

*  1  Cor.  chap  xi. 
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conceive  the  world  to  be  peculiarly  inconsistent.  For  men  go  into 
their  churches,  and  into  their  meetings,  and  take  off  their  hats,  or 
uncover  their  heads,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Quaker-ministers 
when  they  pray  (for  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned)  and  when  they 
come  out  of  their  respective  places  of  worship  they  uncover  them 
again,  on  every  trivial  occasion,  to  those  whom  they  meet,  using  to 
man  the  same  outward  mark  of  homage  as  they  had  just  given  to 
(rod. 


CIIAPTEE  T 


Manners  and  conversation — Quakers  esteemed  rcserved^this  an  appearance 
owing  to  their  education — their  hospitality  in  they  own  houses — the  freedom 
allowed  and  taken — ■their  conversation  limited — politics  generally  excluded — 
Subjects  of  conA'crsation  examined  in  our  towns— also  in  the  metropolis — no 
such  subjects  among  the  Quakers — their  conversation  more  dignified — Extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  that  takes  place  occasionally  in  the  company  of  the 
Quakers. 

The  Quakers  are  generally  supposed  to  be  a  stiff  and  reserved 
people,  and  to  be  a  people  of  severe  and  uncourteous  manners.  I 
confess  there  is  something  in  their  appearance,  that  will  justify  the 
supposition  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  of  such  as  do  not  knoAv 
them:  I  mean,  of  such  as  just  see  them  occasionally  out  of  doors,  but 
do  not  mix  with  them  in  their  houses. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  persons,  educated  like  the  Quakers, 
should  assimilate  much  in  their  manners  to  other  j^eople.  The  very 
tlress  they  wear,  which  is  so  different  from  that  of  others,  would 
give  them  a  stiff  aj^pearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  nothing  else 
could  be  found  to  contribute  towards  it.  Excluded  also  from  much 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  separated  at  a  vast  distance  from  it 
by  the  singularity  of  many  of  their  customs,  they  would  naturally 
appear  to  others  to  be  close  and  reserved.  Neither  is  it  to  be  ex- 
))ected  that  those,  whose  spirits  are  never  animated  by  music,  or  en- 
livened by  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre,  or  the  diversions  which 
otjiers  follow,  would  have  other  than  grave  countenances.  Their 
discipline,  also,  which  calls  them  so  frequently  to  imjiortant  duties, 
and  the  dispatch  of  serious  business,  would  j)roducethc  same  feature. 
[  may  observe,  also,  that  a  peculiarity  of  gait,  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  awkwardness,  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected  in 
those,  who  had  neither  learned  to  walk  under  the  guidance  of  a  danc- 
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iiic-master,  nor  to  bow  under  the  direction  of  the  dominion  ot  fash- 
ion. If  those  and  those  only  are  to  be  esteemed  really  polished  and 
courteous,  who  bow,  and  scrape,  and  salute  each  other  by  certain 
])rescribed  gestures,  then  the  members  of  this  Society  will  appear  to 
have  contracted  some  rust,  and  to  have  an  indisputable  right  to  the 
title  of  a  clownish  and  inflexible  people. 

I  must  observe,  how^ever,  that  these  appearances,  though  they 
may  be  substantial  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  do  not  know 
them,  gradually  vanish  with  those,  who  do.  Their  hospitalitv,  in 
their  own  houses,  and  their  great  attention  and  kindness,  soon  force 
out  of  sight  all  ideas  of  uncourteousness.  Their  freedom,  also,  soon 
annihilates  tho.se  of  stiffness  and  reserve.  Their  manners,  though 
they  have  not  the  polished  surface  of  those,  which  are  usually  at- 
tached to  fashionable  life,  are  agreeable  when  known. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  Quaker-manners,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Society,  as  far  lus  I  have  seen  in  their  houses,  and  which  i.s 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Quakers  appear  to  be  particularly  grati- 
fied, Avhen  those,  who  visit  them,  ask  for  what  they  want.  Instead 
of  considering  this  as  rudeness  or  intrusion,  they  esteem  it  a  favor 
done  them.  The  circum.stance  of  asking  on  such  an  occasion  is  to 
them  a  proof  that  their  visitors  feel  themselves  at  home.  Indeed, 
they  almost  always  desire  a  stranger,  who  has  been  introduced  to 
them,  '-to  be  free."  This  is  their  usual  expression.  And  if  he  as- 
sures them  that  he  will,  and  if  they  find  him  asking  for  what  he 
wishes  to  have.  3'ou  may  perceive  in  their  countenances  the  pleasure 
which  his  conduct  has  given  them.  They  consider  him,  when  lit- 
lias  used  this  freedom,  to  have  acted,  as  they  express  it.  "kindly." 
Xothing  can  be  more  trul}'  polite  than  that  conduct  to  another,  by 
which  he  shall  be  induced  to  feel  himself  as  comfortably  situated  a.s 
if  he  were  in  his  own  house. 

As  the  Quakers  desire  their  visitors  to  be  free,  and  to  do  as  they 
please,  so  they  do  not  fail  to  do  the  same  themselves,  never  regard- 
ing such  visitors  as  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  concerns.  If 
they  have  any  business  or  engagement  out  of  doors,  they  say  so  and 
go,  using  no  ceremony,  and  but  few  words  as  an  apology.  Their 
visitors,  I  mean  such  as  stay  for  a  time  in  their  houses,  are  left  in 
the  interim  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  please.  This  is  peculiarly 
.•Agreeable,  because  their  friends  know  when  they  visit  them,  tliat 
they  neither  restrain,  nor  shackle,  nor  put  them  to  inconvenience. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  satisfaction  in  visiting  depend.>* 
ti[X>n  a  man's  own  freedom  to  do  as  he  likes,  to  ask  and  to  call  for 
what  he  wants,  to  go  out  and  come  in  as  he  pleases  ;  and  if  it  de- 
pends also  on  the  knowledge  he  has,  that  in  doing  all  these  things  ho 
10 
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;i3ut9  no  person  out  of  his  wiiy,  there  arc  no  houses  where  people  will 
"be  better  pleased  with  their  treatment,  than  in  those  belonging  to 
tlie  members  of  this  Society. 

This  trait  in  the  character  of  its  members  is  very  general.  I 
^'ould  not  pretend,  however,  to  say  it  is  universal:  but  it  is  quite 
general  enough  to  be  pronounced  a  feature  in  their  domestic  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  mean,  by  the  mention  of  it,  to  apologize  in  any  man- 
ner for  the  ruggedness  of  manners  of  some  Quakers.  There  are 
undoubtedly  solitary  families,  which  having  lived  in  places  where 
there  have  been  scarcely  any  of  their  own  Society  with  whom  to 
associate,  and  which  having  scarcely  mixed  with  others  of  other  de- 
nominations, except  in  the  way  of  trade,  have  an  uncoui^teousness. 
ingrafted  in  them  as  it  were  by  these  circumstances,  which  no  change 
of  situation  afterwards  has  been  able  to  obliterate. 

The  subjects  of  conversation  among  the  Quakers  differ,  like  those 
of  others;  but  the}^  are  not  so  numerous,  neither  are  they  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  other  people. 

Tlieir  conversation  is  usually  cramped  or  fettered,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  by  the  caution,  that  prevails  among  the  members  of  the  Society, 
relative  to  the  use  of  idle  words  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  caution  that 
prevails  among  them  relative  to  the  adapting  of  their  expressions  to 
the  truth.     Hence  the  primitive  Quakers  wei'e  persons  of  few  words. 

The  subjects  also  of  their  conversation  arc  limited  for  several 
reasons.  The  Quakers  have  not  in  general  the  same  classical  or 
philosophical  education,  as  persons  of  other  denominations.  This 
circumstance  will  of  course  exclude  many  topics  from  their  discourse 

Eeligious  considerations  also  exclude  others.  Polities,  which  gen-, 
erally  engross  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  which  afford  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  matter  for  conversation  to  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  are  seldom  introduced,  and,  if  introduced, 
very  tenderly  handled  in  general  among  this  Society.  1  have  seen 
ao-ed  Quakers  gently  reprove  others  of  tenderer  years,  with  whom 
they  happened  to  be  in  company,  for  having  started  them.  It  i^ 
not  that  the  Quakers  have  not  the  same  feelings  as  other  men,  or 
that  they  are  not  equally  interested  about  humanity,  or  that  they 
are  incapable  of  opinions  on  the  changeable  political  events  that  are 
passing  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  that  this  subject  is  so  little  agi- 
tated among  them.  They  are  usually  silent  upon  it  for  particular 
'.reasons.  They  consider,  first,  that  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  have 
any  direction,  and  in  many  cases  could  not  conscientiously  interfere, 
in  government-matters,  it  would  be  folly  to  disquiet  their  minds  with 
vain  and  fruitless  speculations.  They  consider,  again,  that  political 
■aubjeets  frequently  irritate  people,  and  make  them  warm.     Now  this 
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is  a  temper,  which  they  consider  to  be  peculiarly  detrimental  to  their 
religion.  They  consider  themselves,  also,  in  this  life,  as  on  a  journey 
to  another,  and  that  they  should  get  through  it  as  quietly  and  inof- 
fensively as  they  can.  They  believe,  again,  with  George  Fox,  that, 
'•  in  these  lower  regions,  or  in  this  airy  life,  all  news  is  uncertain. 
There  is  nothing  stable.  But  in  the  higher  regions,  or  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  all  things  are  stable;  and  the  news  is  always  good 
and  certain*." 

As  politics  do  not  afford  matter  for  much  conversation  iu  the  Qua- 
ker-Society, so  neither  do  some  other  subjects  that  may  be  mentioned. 

In  a  country-town,  where  people  daily  visit,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  observe,  whether  at  the  card-  or  the  tea-table,  that  what  is  usually 
called  Scandal  forms  a  part  of  the  pleasures  of  conversation.  The 
hatching  up  of  suspicions  on  the  accidental  occurrence  of  trivial  cir- 
cumstances,— the  blowing  up  of  these  suspicions  into  substances  and 
forms, — animadversions  on  characters, — these,  and  such-like  themes, 
wear  out  a  great  jjart  of  the  time  of  an  afternoon  or  an  evening  visit. 
Such  subjects,  however,  cannot  enter  where  Quakers  converse  with 
one  another.  To  avoid  tale-bearing  and  detraction  is  a  lesson  incul- 
cated into  them  in  early  youth.  The  maxim  is  incorporated  into 
their  religion,  and  of  course  follows  them  through  life.  It  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  their  Queries.  This  Query  is  read  to  them  in  their 
meetings,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  therefore  repeatedly  brought  to 
their  notice  and  recollection.  Add  to  which,  that  if  a  member  were 
to  repeat  any  unfounded  scandal,  that  operated  te  the  injury  of 
another's  character,  and  were  not  to  give  up  the  author,  or  make  sat- 
isfaction for  the  same,  he  would  be  liable,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
to  be  disowned. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  here  that  a  person  of  this  Society  never 
says  a  harsh  thing  of  another  man.  All,  who  profess  to  be,  are  not 
Quakers.  Subjects  of  a  scandalous  nature  may  be  introduced  by 
others  of  another  denomination,  in  which,  if  Quakers  are  present, 
they  may  unguardedly  join.  But  it  is  certainly  true,  that  Quakers 
are  more  upon  their  guard  with  respect  to  scandalizing  others  than 
many  other  people.  Nor  is  this  unlikely  to  be  the  case,  when  we 
consider  that  caution  in  this  particular  is  required  of  them  by  the 
laws  of  their  religion.  It  is  certainly  true,  also,  that  such  subjects 
are  never  introduced  by  them,  like  those  at  country  tea-tables,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  producing  conversation.     And  I  believe  I  may 


*  There  is  always  an  exception  in  favor  of  conversation  on  politics,  which  is, 
when  the  Government  are  agitating  any  question,  in  which  their  religious  freedom 
or  their  interests  are  involved. 
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add  with  truth,  that  it  wouhl  even  bo  deemed  extraordinaiy  by  the 
Society,  if  siieh  subjectw  were  introduced  by  tliem  at  all. 

In  companies,  also,  in  the  metropoliH,  as  well  as  in  couiitr}'  towjis, 
•A  variety  of  subjects  afford  food  for  conver.sation,  which  never  enter 
into  the  discourse  of  the  Quakers. 

If  we  were  to  go  into  the  company  of  persons  of  a  certain  class  in 
the  metropolis,  we  should  find  thein  deriving  the  enjoyments  of  con- 
versation from  some  such  subjects  as  the  following:  One  of  the  com 
pany  would  probably  talk  of  the  exquisitely  fine  manner  in  which  an 
.-ictress  performed  her  part  on  a  certain  night.  This  would  immedi- 
ately give  birth  to  a  variety  of  remarks.  The  name  of  one  actress 
would  bring  up  that  of  another  ;  and  the  name  of  one  play  that  of 
another ;  till  at  length  the  stage  would  become  the  source  of  supply- 
ing a  subject  for  a  considerable  time.  Another  would  probably  ask. 
i\H  80on  as  this  theatrical  diseuision  was  over,  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  subject  of  the  duel,  which  the  morning  papers  had  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place.  This  new  subject  would  give  new  fuel 
to  the  fire,  and  new  discussions  would  take  place,  and  new  observa- 
tions fly  about  from  all  quarters.  Some  would  applaud  tlie  courage 
of  the  person  who  had  been  killed  ;  others  would  pity  his  hard  fate  : 
but  none  would  censure  his  wickedness  for  having  resorted  to  sucli 
dreadful  means  for  the  determination  of  his  disimte.  From  this  time 
the  laws  of  honor  would  be  canvassed,  and  disquisitions  about  punc- 
tilio, and  etiquette,  and  honor,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
company,  and  supply  them  with  materials  for  a  time.  These  sub- 
jects would  be  followed  by  observations  on  fashionable  head-dresses, 
by  the  relation  of  elopements,  by  the  reports  of  afliiirs  of  gallantry. 
Kach  subject  would  occupy  its  own  portion  of  time.  Thus  each 
would  help  to  swell  up  the  measure  of  conversation,  and  to  make  up 
the  enjoyment  of  the  visit. 

If  we  were  to  go  among  persons  of  another  class  in  the  metropolis, 
we  should  probably  find  them  collecting  their  entertainment  from 
new  topics.  One  would  talk  on  the  subject  of  some  splendid  rout. 
Ho  would  expatiate -on  the  number  of  rooms  that  were  opened,  on 
the  superb  manner  in  which  they  were  fitted  up,  and  on  the  sum  of 
money  that  was  expended  in  procuring  every  delicacy  that  was  out 
of  season.  A  second  would  probably  ask,  if  it  were  really  known, 
how  much  one  of  their  female  acquaintance  had  lost  at  faro.  A  third 
would  make  observations  on  the  dresses  at  the  last  drawing-room. 
.V  fourth  would  particularize  the  liveries  brought  out  by  individuals 
on  the  Birth-day.  A  fifth  would  ask  who  was  to  have  the  vacant 
red  riband.  Another  would  tell  how  the  minister  had  given  a  cer- 
tain place  to  a  certain  nobleman's  third  son,  and  would  observe  that 
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the  whole  family  were  now  provided  for  by  Government.  Each 
of  these  topics  would  be  enlarged  upon,  as  successively  started ;  and 
thus  conversation  would  be  kept  going  during  the  time  of  the  visit. 

These  and  other  subjects  generally  constitute  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation among  certain  classes  of  persons.  But  among  the  Quakers 
they  can  hardly  even  intrude  themselves  as  topics  at  all.  Places  and 
pensions  they  neither  do  nor  can  hold.  Levees  and  drawing-rooms 
they  neither  do  nor  would  consent  to  attend,  on  pleasure.  Eed 
ribands  they  would  not  wear  if  given  to  them.  As  to  splendid  live- 
ries, these  would  never  occupy  their  attention.  Liveries  for  servants, 
though  not  expressly  forbidden,  are  not  congenial  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Quaker  system.  And  as  to  gaming,  plays,  or  fashionable  amuse- 
ments, these  are  forbidden,  as  I  have  amply  stated  before,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Society. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  these  topics  cannot  easily  enter  into  con- 
versation where  Quakers  are.  Indeed,  nothing  so  trifling,  ridiculous, 
or  disgusting,  occupies  their  minds.  The  subjects,  that  take  up  their 
attention,  are  of  a  more  solid  and  useful  kind.  There  is  a  dignity,  in 
general,  in  their  conversation,  arising  from  the  nature  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  from  the  gravity  and  decorum  with  which  it  is  always 
conducted.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence  that  their  conversa- 
tion is  dull  and  gloomy.  There  is  often  no  want  of  sprightliness,  wit. 
and  humor.  But  then  this  sprightliness  never  borders  upon  folly, 
(for  all  foolish  jesting  is  to  be  avoided,)  and  it  is  always  decorous. 
When  vivacity  makes  its  appearance  among  the  members  of  this 
Society,  it  is  sensible,  and  it  is  uniformly  in  an  innocent  and  a  decent, 
dress. 

In  the  company  of  the  Quakers  a  circumstance  sometimes  occurs, 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  well  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  you  observe  a  pau.se  in  the  conversation. 
This  pause  continues.  Surprised  at  the  universal  silence  now  pre- 
vailing, you  look  round,  and  find  all  the  members  in  the  room  appar- 
ently thoughtful.  The  history  of  the  circumstance  is  this:  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  the  mind  of  some  one  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent has  been  either  so  overcome  with  the  weight  or  importance  of 
it,  or  so  overcome  by  inward  suggestions  on  other  subjects,  as  to  have 
given  himself  up  to  meditation,  or  to  passive  obedience  to  impres- 
sions upon  his  mind.  Tliis  person  is  soon  discovered  by  the  rest,  on 
account  of  his  particular  silence  and  gravity.  From  this  moment 
the  Quakers  in  company  cease  to  converse.  They  become  habitually 
silent,  and  continue  so,  both  old  and  young,  to  give  the  apparently 
meditating  person  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  uninterruptedly  the 
train  of  his  own  thoughts.     Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  his  meditations. 
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the  subject,  that  impressed  his  mind,  gradually  dies  away,  and  ex- 
pires in  silence.  In  this  case  you  find  him  resuming  his  natural 
position,  and  returning  to  conversation  with  the  company  as  before. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  meditations, 
he  fqels  an  impulse  to  communicate  to  those  present  tlio  subject  of 
his  thoughts,  and  breaks  forth,  seriously  explaining,  exhorting,  and 
advising,  as  the  nature  of  it  permits  and  suggests.  "When  he  has 
finished  his  observations,  the  company  remain  silent  for  a  short  time; 
after  which  they  converse  again  as  before. 

Such  a  pause,  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  company  of  the  Quakers, 
may  be  considered  as  a  devotional  act.  For  the  subject,  which  occa- 
sions it,  is  always  of  a  serious  or  religious  nature.  The  workings  in 
the  mind  of  the  meditating  person  are  considered  either  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  solemn  reflection  upon  that  subject,  suddenly  and  almost 
involuntarily,  as  it  were,  produced  by  duty,  or  as  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  And  a  habitual  silence  is  as  mucn 
the  consequence,  as  if  the  persons  present  had  been  at  a  place  of 
worship. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  such  pauses  seldom  or  never 
occur  in  ordinary  companies,  or  where  membei'S  ordinarily  visit  one 
another.  When  they  take  place,  it  is  mostly  when  a  minister  is  pre- 
sent, and  when  such  a  minister  is  upon  a  religious  visit  to  the  families 
of  a  certain  district.  In  such  a  case,  such  religious  pauses  and  ex- 
hortations are  not  unfrequent.  A  man,  however,  may  be  a  hundred 
times  in  the  company  of  the  Quakers,  and  never  be  present  at  one  of 
them,  and  never  know  indeed  that  they  exist  at  all. 


CHAP TEE    VI 


Custom  before  meals — Ancients  furmerly  made  an  oblation  to  Vesta  before  their 
meals — Christians  have  substituted  grace — Quakers  agree  with  others  in  the 
necessity  of  grace,  or  thankfulness,  but  dare  not  adopt  it  as  a  devotional  act, 
unless  it  come  from  the  heart — allow  a  silent  pause  for  religious  impressions 
on  these  occasions — Observations  on  a  Scotch  grace. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  when  men,  appar- 
ently little  better  than  beasts  of  prey,  could  not  meet  at  entertain- 
ments without  quarrelling  about  the  victuals  before  them.  The 
memory  of  this  circumstance  is  well  preserved  in  the  expressions  of 
early  writers.  In  process  of  time,  however,  regulations  began  to  be 
introduced,  and  quarrels  to  be  prevented,  by  the  institution  of  the 
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office  of  a  divider  or  distributer  of  the  feast,  who  should  carve  the 
food  into  equal  portions,  and  help  every  individual  to  his  proper 
share.  Hence  the  terms  JaiV  ec'ffTj,  or  Equal  Feast,  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  Homer,  and  which  were  in  use  in  consequence  of 
the  division  just  mentioned,  were  made  use  of,  to  show  that  the  feasts 
then  spoken  of  by  him  were  different  fi'om  those  of  former  times. 
When  Homer  wishes  to  describe  persons  as  more  civilized  than  others, 
he  describes  them  as  having  this  equal  feast;  that  is,  men  did  not 
appear  at  these  feasts,  like  dogs  and  wolves,  and  instantly  devour 
whatever  they  could  come  at,  and  in  the  end  tear  each  other  to  pieces; 
but  they  waited  till  their  different  portions  of  meat  had  been  assigned 
them,  and  then  ate  them  in  amitj'  and  love. 

At  the  time  when  we  find  the  custom  of  one  man  carving  for  all 
his  guests  to  have  been  in  use,  we  find  also  that  another  had  been 
introduced  among  the  same  people.  The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
thought  it  unlawful  to  eat,  till  they  had  first  offered  a  pai-t  of  their 
provision  to  the  gods.  Hence,  oblations  to  Yesta,  and  afterwards  to 
others,  whom  their  superstition  had  defied,  came  into  general  use,  so 
that  these  were  always  made  before  the  victuals  on  the  table  were 
allowed  to  be  tasted  by  any  of  the  guests. 

These  two  customs  since  that  time  have  come  regularly  down  to 
the  present  day.  Every  person  helps  his  family  and  his  friends  at 
liis  own  table.  But  as  Christians  can  make  no  sacrifices  to  Heathen 
deities,  we  usually  find  them  substituting  thanksgiving  for  oblation, 
and  giving  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  instead  of  an  offering  of 
the  first  fruits  from  their  table,  an  offering  of  gratitude  from  their 
hearts.  This  oblation,  which  is  now  usually  denominated  Grace, 
consists  of  a  form  of  words,  which,  being  expressive  either  of  praise 
or  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  food,  with  which  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  them,  is  repeated  by  the  master  of  the  family,  or  by 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  if  present,  before  any  one  partakes  of  the 
victuals  that  are  set  before  him.  These  forms,  however,  differ  as 
used  by  Christians.  They  differ  in  length,  in  ideas,  in  expression. 
One  Christian  uses  one  form,  another  uses  another.  It  m.iy,  how- 
e%'^er,  be  observed,  that  the  same  Christian  generalh'  uses  the  same 
form  of  words,  or  the  .same  grace,  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  Quakers,  as  a  religious  body,  agree  in  the  propriety  of  grace 
before  their  meals;  that  is,  in  the  propriet}^  of  giving  thanks  to 
the  Author  of  every  good  gift  for  this  particular  bounty  of  his 
providence,  as  to  the  articles  of  their  daily  subsistence ;  but  they 
differ  as  to  the  manner  and  seasonableuess  of  it  on  such  occasions. 
They  think  that  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  repeatintj  a  deter- 
mined form  of  words,  may  cease  to  feel,  as  the}'  pronounce  them ;  in. 
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■^vhich  case  the  grace  becomes  an  oblation  from  the  tongue,  but  not 
from  the  heart.  They  think,  also,  that,  if  grace  is  to  be  repeated 
regularly,  just  as  the  victuals  come,  or  as  regularly  and  as  often  a^ 
they  come  upon  the  table,  it  may  be  repeated  unseasonably,  that  is. 
unseasonable  with  the  state  of  the  heart  of  him,  who  is  to  pronounce 
it;  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  nor  at 
this  hour  what  it  was  at  a  former,  nor  on  any  given  hour  alike  dis- 
posed; and  that  if  this  grace  is  to  be  said  when  tlie  heart  is  gay  or 
light,  or  volatile,  it  ceases  to  be  a  devotional  act,  and  becomes  at 
least  a  superfluous  and  unmeaning,  if  not  a  censurable,  form. 

The  Quakers,  then,  to  avoid  the  unpi-ofitableness  of  such  artificial 
graces  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  heart  to  accord  with  the  tongue,  whenever  it  is  used  in 
praise  of  the  Creator,  observe  the  following  custom.  When  the}' 
are  all  seated  at  table,  they  sit  in  solemn  silence,  and  in  a  thoughtful 
■position,  for  some  time.  If  the  master  of  the  family,  during  this  si- 
lence, should  feel  any  religious  impression  on  his  mind,  whether  of 
praise  or  thankfulness,  on  the  occasion,  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
feelings.  Such  praise  or  thanksgiving  in  him  is  considered  as  a  de- 
votional act,  and  as  the  Quaker-grace.  But  if,  after  having  waited 
in  silence  for  some  time,  ho  feel  no  such  i-cligious  disposition,  he 
utters  no  religious  expression.  The  Quakers  hold  it  better  to  say 
no  grace,  than  to  say  that,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  the  devotion 
of  the  heart.  In  this  case  he  resumes  his  natural  position,  breaks 
the  silence  by  means  of  natural  discourse,  and  begins  to  carve  for 
his  family  or  his  friends. 

This  is  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding  in  Quaker-families,  when 
alone,  or  in  ordinary  company.  But  if  a  minister  happen  to  be  at  thv 
table,  the  master  of  the  family,  conceiving  such  a  man  to  be  more  in 
the  habit  of  religious  impressions  than  himself,  or  any  ordinary  per- 
son, looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  him,  as  to.  a  channel  from  whence  it  is 
possible  that  such  religious  exercise  may  come.  If  the  minister, 
during  the  solemn,  silent  pause,  be  impressed,  he  gives  utterance  a^ 
before :  if  not,  he  relieves  himself  from  his  gx-ave  and  thoughtful 
position,  and  breaks  the  silence  of  the  company  by  engaging  in  nat- 
ural discourse.     After  this,  the  company  proceed  to  their  meals. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  whether  the  graces  of  the  Quakers  were  fre- 
quent I  should  reply  in  the  negative.  I  never  heard  any  delivered  but 
when  a  minister  was  present.  The  ordinary  grace,  therefore,  of  private 
families  consists  in  a  solemn,  silent  pause,  between  the  time  of  sitting- 
down  to  the  table  and  the  time  of  carving  the  victuals,  during 
which  an  of>portunity  is  given  for  the  excitement  of  religious  feel- 
ings.    A  person  may  dine  fifty  times  at  the  tables  of  the  Quakers- 
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and  see  no  other  substitution  for  grace  than  this  temporary,  silent 
pause.  Indeed  no  other  grace  than  this  can  be  consistent  with  their 
principles.  It  was  coeval  with  the  institution  of  the  Society,  and 
must  continue  while  it  lasts.  For  thanksgiving  is  an  act  of  devotion. 
Now  no  act,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  can  be  devotional  or 
spiritual,  except  it  originate  from  above.  Men,  in  religious  matters, 
can  do  nothing  of  themselves,  or  without  the  Divine  aid.  And  they 
must  therefore  wait  in  silence  for  this  spiritual  help,  as  well  in  the 
ease  of  grace,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  kind  of  devotion,  if  they 
mean  their  pi*aise  or  thanksgiving  on  these  occasions  to  be  an  act  of 
religion. 

There  is  in  the  Quaker-grace,  and  its  accompaniments,  whenever 
it  is  uttered,  an  apparent  beauty  and  an  apparent  solemnity,  which 
are  seldom  conspicuous  in  those  of  others.  How  few  are  there  who 
repeat  the  common  artificial  graces  feelingly,  and  with  minds  intent 
upon  the  subject!  Grace  is  usually  said  as  a  mere  ceremony  or  cus- 
tom. The  Supreme  Being  is  just  thanked  in  so  many  words,  while 
the  thoughts  are  often  rambling  to  other  subjects.  The  Quaker- 
grace,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  it  is  uttered,  does  not  come  out 
in  any  mechanical  form  of  words,  which  men  have  used  before,  but 
in  expressions  adapted  to  the  feelings.  It  comes  forth,  also,  warm 
from  the  heart.  It  comes  after  a  solemn,  silent  pause ;  and  it  be- 
comes, therefore,  under  all  these  circumstances,  an  act  of  real  sol- 
emnity and  genuine  devotion. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  even  men  of  acknowledged  piety  seem 
to  have  their  minds  fixed  upon  the  ideas  contained  in  the  mechanical 
graces,  which  they  repeat.  I  was  one  afternoQn  at  a  friend's  house, 
where  there  happened  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church.  He 
was  a  man  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  piety.  The  company  was 
large.  Politics  had  been  discussed  some  time,  when  the  tea-things 
were  introduced.  While  the  bread  and  butter  were  bringing  in,  the 
clergyman,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion,  put  a 
question  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
The  gentleman  began  to  reply,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  answer, 
when  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  solemn  voice.  Being  surprised,  I 
looked  around,  and  found  it  was  the  clergyman,  who  had  suddenly 
started  up,  and  was  saying  grace.  The  solemnity,  with  which  he 
spoke,  occasioned  his  voice  to  differ  so  much  from  its  ordinary  tone, 
that  I  did  not,  till  I  had  looked  about  me,  discover  who  the  speaker 
was.  I  think  he  might  be  engaged  from  three  to  four  minutes  in  the 
delivery  of  this  grace.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  during  the 
deliver}^  of  it,  that  I  never  knew  any  person  say  grace  like  this  man: 
nor  was  I  ever  so  much  moved  with  any  grace,  or  thought  I  ever 
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saw  80  clearly  the  propriety  of  saying  grace,  as  on  this  occasion. 
But  when  I  found  that  on  the  very  instant  the  grace  was  over, 
politics  were  resumed ;  when  I  found  that  no  sooner  had  the  last 
word  in  the  grace  been  pronounced,  than  the  next,  which  came 
from  the  clergyman  himself,  b^gau  by  desiring  the  gentleman  before 
mentioned  to  go  on  with  his  ropi}' to  his  own  political  question;  I 
was  so  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  the  thing,  that  ^.he  beauty 
and  solemnitj'  of  his  grace  all  vanished.  This  sudden  transition 
from  politics  to  grace,  and  from  grace  to  politics,  afforded  a  proof 
that  artificial  sentences  might  be  so  frequently  repeated,  as  to  fail  to 
re-excite  tiieir  first  impressions  ;  or  that  certain  expressions,  which 
might  have  constituted  devotional  acts  under  devotional  feeling, 
might  relapse  into  heartless  forms. 

I  would  not  wish,  by  the  relation  of  this  anecdote,  to  be  understood 
as  reflecting  in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  practice  of  the  Scottish 
church :  I  know  well  the  general  sobriety,  diligence,  piety,  and 
religious  example  of  its  ministers.  I  mentioned  it  merely  to  show, 
that  even  where  the  religious  character  of  a  person  was  high,  his 
mind,  by  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  forms  of  expression  on 
the  same  occasions,  might  frequently  lose  sight  of  the  meaning  and 
force  of  the  words  as  they  were  uttered,  so  that  he  might  pronounce 
them  without  that  spiritual  feeling,  which  can  alone  constitute  a 
religious  exercise. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Customs  at  and  after  meals — Quakers  never  drink  healths  at  dinner,  nor  toasts 
after  dinner — the  drinking  of  toasts  a  Heathen  custom — interrupts  often  the 
innocence,  and  leads  to  the  intoxication,  of  the  company — Anecdote  of  Judge 
Hale — Quakers  sometimes  in  embarrassing  situations  on  account  of  this  omis- 
sion— Quaker-women  seldom  retire  after  dinner,  and  leave  the  men  drinking — 
Quakers  a  sober  people. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  though  they  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  custom  of  saying  grace,  do  not,  as  I  have  stated,  either  use  it 
as  regularlj",  or  in  the  same  manner,  as  other  Christians. 

Neither  do  they  at  their  meals,  or  after  their  meals,  use  the  same 
ceremonies  as  others.  They  have  exploded  the  unmeaning  and 
troublesome  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  their  dinners. 

This  custom  they  have  rejected  upon  the  principle,  that  it  has  no 
connection  with  true  civility.     They  consider  it  as  oflScious,  trouble- 
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some,  and  even  embarrassing,  on  some  occasions.  To  drink  to  a 
man,  when  he  is  lifting  his  victuals  to  his  mouth,  and  bj  calling  off 
his  attention  to  make  him  drop  them,  or  to  interrupt  two  people  who 
are  eating  and  talking  together,  and  to  break  the  thread  of  their 
discourse,  seems  to  be  an  action  as  rude  in  its  principle  as  disagree- 
able in  its  effect.  Xor  is  the  custom  often  less  troublesome  to  the 
person  drinking  the  health,  than  to  the  person  whose  health  is 
drunk.  If  a  man  finds  two  people  engaged  in  convei*sation,  he 
must  wait  till  he  catches  their  eyes  before  he  can  drink  himself.  A 
man  may  also  often  be  put  into  a  delicate  and  difficult  situation  to 
know  whom  to  drink  to  first,  and  whom  second;  and  may  be 
troubled,  lest,  by  drinking  improperly  to  one  before  another,  he  may 
either  be  reputed  awkward,  or  may  become  the  occasion  of  offence. 
They  consider,  also,  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  dinner  as 
unnecessary,  and  as  tending  to  no  useful  end.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  a  man  may  wish  another  his  health  full  as  much  without 
drinking  it,  as  by  drinking  it  with  his  glass  in  his  hand.  And  it 
must  be  equally  obvious,  that  wishes,  expressed  in  this  manner,  can 
have  no  medicinal  effect. 

"With  respect  to  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  dinner,  I  may 
observe,  that  the  innovation,  which  the  Quakers  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  made  upon  the  practice  of  it.  has  been  adopted  by 
man}^,  not  out  of  compliance  with  their  example,  but  on  account  of 
the  trouble  and  inconveniences  attending  it ;  that  the  custom  is  not 
now  so  general  as  it  was  ;  that  in  the  higher  and  more  fashionable 
circles  it  has  nearly  been  exploded;  and  that  among  some  of  the 
other  classes  of  society  it  is  gradually  declining. 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  drinking  toasts  after  dinner,  the 
Quakers  have  rejected  it  for  various  reasons. 

They  have  rejected  it,  first,  because,  however  desirable  it  may  be 
that  Christians  should  follow  the  best  customs  of  the  Heathens,  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  them  to  follow  their  worst:  or,  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  improper  for  men,  whose  religion  required 
spirituality  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  imitate  the  Heathens  in  the 
manner  of  their  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  The  laws  and 
customs  of  drinking,  the  Quakers  observe,  are  all  of  Heathen  origin. 
The  similitude  between  these  and  those  of  modern  times  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked ;  and  too  striking  not  to  warrant  them 
in  concluding,  that  Christians  have  taken  their  model  on  this  subject 
from  Pagan  practice. 

In  every  Grecian  family,  where  company  was  invited,  the  master 
of  it  was  considered  to  be  the  king  or  president  of  the  feast  in  his 
own  house.     He  was  usually  denominated  the  Eye  of  the  company. 
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It  was  one  of  his  offices  to  look  about  and  see  that  his  guests  drank 
their  proper  portions  of  the  wine.  It  was  another,  to  keep  peace 
and  harmony  among  them.  For  these  purposes  his  word  was  law. 
At  entertainments  at  the  public  expense  the  same  office  existed  ;  bul 
the  person  them  ajjpointed  to  it  was  nominated  either  by  lot,  or  b}- 
the  votes  of  the  persons  present.  This  custom  obtains  among  the 
moderns.  The  master  of  every  family -at  the  present  day  presides 
at  his  own  table  for  the  same  purposes.  And  at  great  and  public 
dinners  at  taverns  a  similar  officer  is  appointed,  who  is  generally 
chosen  by  the  committee,  who  first  meet  for  the  proposal  of  the  feast. 

One  of  the  first  toasts  that  were  usually  drunk  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  was  to  the  "Gods."  This  entirely  corresponds  with  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  Church;  and  if  the  Government  had  been  only  coup]e<i 
with  the  Gods  in  these  ancient  times,  it  would  have  precisely  answered 
to  the  modern  toast  of  "Church  and  State." 

It  was  also  usual  at  the  entertainments,  given  by  Grecian  families, 
to  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  those  persons,  for  whom  they  enter- 
tained a  friendship,  but  who  happened  to  be  absent.  No  toast  can 
better  coincide  than  this,  with  that,  \vhich  is  so  frequently  given,  of 
"Our  absent  friends." 

It  Avas  also  a  Grecian  practice  for  each  of  the  guests  to  name  hh 
particular  Iriend  ;  and  sometimes,  also,  his  particular  mistress.  The 
moderns  have  also  a  parallel  for  this:  every  person  gives  (to  use  the 
common  phrase)  his  Gentleman,  and  also  his  Lady,  in  his  turn. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  at 
their  entertainments,  either  to  fill,  or  to  have  had  their  cups  filled 
for  them,  to  the  brim.  The  moderns  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 
Glasses  so  filled  have  the  particular  name  of  Bumpers  :  and  however 
vigilantly  an  ancient  Greek  might  have  looked  after  his  guests,  and 
made  them  drink  their  glasses  filled  in  this  manner,  the  presidents 
of  modern  times  are  equally  vigilant  in  enforcing  an  adherence  to 
the  same  custom. 

It  was  an  ancient  practice,  also,  with  the  same  people,  to  drink 
three  glasses  when  the  Graces,  and  nine  when  the  Muses,  were 
named ;  and  three,  and  three  times  three,  were  drunk  on  particular 
occasions.  This  barbarous  practice  has  fortunately  not  come  down 
to  the  moderns  to  its  full  extent;  but  they  have  retained  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  celebrated  it  in  part,  by  following  up  their  toast,  on 
any  extraordinary  occasion,  not  with  three  or  nine  glasses  of  wine, 
but  with  three  or  nine  cheers. 

Among  the  ancients  before  mentioned,  if  an}'  of  the  persons  present 
were  found  deficient  in  drinking  their  proper  portions,  they  were 
ordered  by  the  president  either  to  drink  them,  or  to  leave  the  room. 
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This  usage  has  been  a  little  altered  by  the  moderns.  They  do  not 
order  those  persons  to  leave  the  company,  who  do  not  comply  with 
the  same  rules  of  drinking  as  the  rest,  but  they  subject  them  to  be 
lined,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is.  they  oblige  them  to  drink  double  por- 
tions for  their  deficiency,  or  they  punish  them  in  some  other  manner. 

From  hence  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  laws  of  drinking  are  of 
Heathen  origin ;  that  is.  the  custom  of  drinking  toasts  originated  as 
the  Quakers  contend,  with  men  of  heathen  minds  and  affections,  for 
a  sensual  purpose  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  custom,  they  believe,  which 
men  of  Christian  minds  and  affections  should  never  follow. 

The  Quakers  have  rejected  the  custom,  again,  because  they  con- 
sider it  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  Christian  character  in  other 
respects.  They  consider  it  as  morally  injurious:  for  toasts  fre- 
quently excite  and  promote  indelicate  ideas,  and  thus  sometimes 
interrupt  the  innocence  of  conversation. 

They  consider  it  as  morally  injurious,  again  because  the  drinking 
of  toasts  has  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  drunkenness. 

They,  who  have  been  much  in  company,  must  have  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  witnessing  that  this  idea  of  the  Quakers  is  founded 
in  truth.  Men  are  undoubtedly  stimulated  to  drink  more  than  they 
like,  and  t6  become  intoxicated,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  toasts. 
If  a  man  has  no  objection  to  drink  toasts  at  all,  he  must  drink  that 
which  the  master  of  the  house  proposes  ;  and  it  is  usual  in  this  case 
to  fill  a  bumper.  Eespect  to  his  host  is  considered  as  demanding 
this.  Thus  one  full  glass  is  secured  to  him  at  the  outset.  He  must 
also  drink  a  bumper  to  the  King,  another  to  Church  and  State,  and 
another  to  the  Army  and  I^avy.  He  would  in  many  companies  be 
thought  hostile  to  the  Government,  if,  in  the  habit  of  drinking  toasts, 
he  were  to  refuse  to  drink  these,  or  to  honor  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  three  additional  glasses  are  entailed  upon  him.  He  must 
also  drink  a  bumper  to  his  own  toast.  He  would  be  thought  to  dis- 
lionor  the  person,  whose  health  he  had  given,  if  he  were  to  fail  in 
this.  Thus  a  fifth  glass  is  added  to  his  share.  He  must  fill  a  little, 
besides,  to  every  other  toast,  or  he  is  considered  as  deficient  in  res- 
pect to  the  person,  who  has  proposed  it.  Thus  many  additional 
glasses  are  forced  upon  him.  By  this  time  the  wine  begins  to  act, 
when  new  toasts,  of  a  new  nature,  assail  his  ear,  and  he  is  stimulated 
to  new  potions.  There  are  many  toasts  of  so  patriotic,  and  others  of 
so  generous  and  convivial  a  nature,  that  a  man  is  looked  upon  as 
disaffected,  or  devoid  of  sentiment,  who  refuses  them.  Add  to  this, 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  shame,  which  the  young  and  generous  in  par- 
ticular feel  in  being  outdone,  and  in  not  keeping  pace  with  the  rest, 
on  such  occasions.     Thus  toast  being  urged  after  toast,  and  shame 
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acting  upon  shame,  a  variety  of  causes  conspires  at  the  same  moment 
to  drive  him  on  till  the  liquor  at  length  overcomes  him,  and  he  falls 
eventually  a  victim  to  its  power. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  this  account,  that  the  laws  of  drinking, 
by  which  the  necessity  of  drinking  a  certain  number  of  toasts  is 
enjoined, — by  which  bumpers  are  attached  to  certain  classes  of  toasts, 
— by  which  a  stigma  is  affixed  to  a  non-comjDliance  with  the  terms, — 
by  which,  in  fact,  a  regular  system  of  etiquette  is  established, — can- 
not but  lead,  except  a  man  is  uncommonly  resolute  or  particularly 
on  his  guard,  to  intoxication.  We  see,  indeed,  instances  of  men 
drinking  glass  after  glass,  because  stimulated  in  this  manner,  even 
against  their  own  inclination,  nay  even  against  the  determination 
they  had  made  before  they  went  into  company,  till  they  have  made 
themselves  quite  drunk.  But  had  there  been  no  laws  of  drinking, 
or  no  toasts,  we  cannot  see  any  reason,  why  the  same  persons  should 
not  have  returned  sober  to  their  respective  homes. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  is  deservedly 
placed  among  the  great  men  of  our  country,  that,  in  his  early  youth, 
he  had  been  in  company,  where  the  party  had  drunk  to  such  excess, 
that  one  of  them  fell  down  apparently  dead.  Quitting  the  room,  he 
implored  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty  for  this  excessive  intemperance 
in  himself  and  his  companions,  and  made  a  vow,  that  he  would 
never  drink  another  health  while  he  lived.  This  vow  he  kept  to  his 
dying  da}'.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remark,  that  he  would 
never  have  come  to  such  a  resolution,  if  he  had  not  believed  cither 
that  the  drinking  of  toasts  had  produced  the  excesses  of  that  day, 
or  that  the  custom  led  so  naturally  to  intoxication,  that  it  became  his 
duty  to  avoid  it. 

The  Quakers,  having  rejected  the  use  of  toasts  upon  the  principles 
assigned,  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  difficult  situation,  in  which  there 
is  an  occasion  for  the  trial  of  their  courage,  in  consequence  of  mixing 
with  others,  by  whom  the  custom  is  still  followed. 

In  companies,  to  which  they  are  invited  in  regular  families,  they 
are  seldom  put  to  any  disagreeable  dilemma  in  this  respect.  The 
master  of  the  house,  if  in  the  habit  of  giving  toasts,  generally 
knowing  the  custom  of  the  Society  in  this  instance,  passes  over  any 
member  of  it,  who  may  be  present,  and  calls  upon  his  next  neighbor 
for  a  toast.  Good-breeding  and  hospitality  demand  that  such 
indulgence  and  exception  should  be  given. 

There  are  situations,  however,  in  which  their  courage  is  often 
tried.  One  of  the  worst,  in  which  a  Quaker  can  be  placed,  and  in 
which  he  is  frequently  placed,  is  that  of  being  at  a  common 
room   in    an   inn,  where  a  number   of   other   travellers    dine   and 
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sap  together.  In  .such  companies,  things  are  seldom  conducted 
so  much  to  his  satisfaction  in  this  respect  as  in  those  described. 
In  general,  as  the  bottle  passes,  some  jocose  hint  is  conveyed  to 
him  about  the  toast;  and  though  t'lis  is  perhaps  done  with  good 
humor,  his  feelings  are  wounded  hv  it.  At  other  times,  when 
the  company  are  of  a  less  liberal  complexion,  there  is  a  deter- 
mination, soon  understood  among  one  -inother,  to  hunt  him  down,  as 
if  he  were  f\\ir  game.  A  toast  is  pressed  upon  him,  though  all  know 
that  it  is  not  his  custom  to  drink  it.  On  refusing,  they  begin  to 
tease  him.  One  jokes  with  him :  another  banters  him.  Toasts, 
both  illiberal  and  indelicate,  are  at  length  introduced:  and  he  has 
no  alternative  but  that  of  bearing  the  banter,  or  of  quitting  the 
room.  I  have  seen  a  Quaker  in  such  a  company  (and  at  such  a 
distance  from  home  that  the  transaction  in  all  probability  never 
could  have  been  known,  had  he,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  their 
attacks,  conformed  to  their  custom)  bear  all  their  raillery  with 
astonishing  firmness,  and  courageously  struggle  against  the  stream. 
It  is  certainly  an  awkward  thing  for  a  solitary  Quaker  to  fall  into 
such  companies;  and  it  requires  considerable  courage  to  preserve 
singularity  in  the  mid.st  of  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  or  illiberal 
men. 

This  custom,  however,  of  drinking  toasts  after  dinner,  is,  like  the 
former  of  drinking  healths  at  dinner,  happily  declining.  It  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  those,  who  move  in  the  higher  circles,  that  they 
have  generally  exploded  both.  It  may  be  owing  to  this  circtim- 
stance,  that  though  we  find  persons  of  this  description  laboring 
under  the  imjiutation  of  levity  and  dissipation,  we  yet  find  them 
respectable  for  the  sobriety  of  their  lives.  Drunkenness,  indeed, 
forms  no  part  of  their  character;  nor.  generally  speaking,  is  it  a  vice 
of  tlie  present  age  as  it  was  of  former  ages:  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  dou})t  that,  in  proportion  as  the  custom  of  drinking  healths 
and  toasts,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  is  suppresscMl,  this  vice 
will  become  less  and  less  a  trait  in  tiie  national  character. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  customs  of  the  Quakers,  which  I  shall 
notice  before  I  conclude  this  chapter. 

It  is  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  world,  where  people  meet  in  com- 
pany, for  men  and  women,  when  the  dinner  is  over,  to  drink  their 
wine  together,  and  for  the  women,  having  done  this  for  a  short  time 
to  retire.  This  custom  of  the  females  withdrawing  after  dinner  was 
probably  first  insisted  upon,  from  an  idea,  that  their  presence  would 
be  a  restraint  upon  the  circulation  of  the  bottle,  as  well  as  upon  the 
conversation  of  the  men.  The  members  however,  of  this  Society 
seldom  submit   to   this   practice.       Men  and   women   generally   sit 
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togetlier  and  converse  as  before  dinner.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
that  women  may  not  retire  if  they  j^lease,  because  there  is  no  re- 
straint upon  any  one  in  the  company  of  the  Quakers :  nor  do  I  mean 
to  say  that  women  do  not  occasionally  retire,  and  leave  the  men  at 
their  wine.  There  are  a  few  rich  families,  which,  having  mixed 
more  than  usually  with  the  world,  alloAv  of  this  separation.  But 
where  one  allows  it,  there  are  ninety-nine,  who  give  wine  to  their 
company  after  dinner,  who  do  not.  It  is  not  a  Quaker  custom,  that, 
in  a  given  time  after  dinner,  the  one  should  be  separated  from  the 
(.ither  sex. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  practice  of  the  Quakers  should  not  have  been 
adopted  by  others  of  our  own  country  in  this  particular.  Many  ad- 
vantages would  result  to  those,  who  were  to  follow  the  example.  For. 
if  women  were  allowed  to  remain,  chastity  of  expression  and  decorum 
of  behavior  would  be  more  likely  to  be  insured.  Their  presence, 
also,  would  operate  as  a  check  upon  drunkenness.  Nor  can  there  be 
A  doubt  that  women  would  enliven  and  give  a  variety  to  conversa- 
tion; and,  as  they  have  had  a  different  education  from  men,  that  an  op- 
])ortunity  of  mutual  improvement  might  be  afforded  by  the  contin- 
ance  of   the  two  in  the  societ}'  of  one  another. 

It  is  also  usual  with  the  world  in  such  companies,  that  the  men. 
when  the  females  have  retired,  should  continue  drinking  till  tea- 
lime.  This  custom  is  unknown  to  the  (Quakers,  even  to  those  few. 
who  allow  of  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  It  is  not  unusual  with  them 
to  propose  a  walk  before  tea,  if  the  weather  permits.  But  even  in 
the  case  where  they  remain  at  the  table,  their  time  is  spent  rather  in 
conversing  than  in  drinking.  They  have  no  toasts,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, which  should  induce  them  put  the  bottle  round  in  a  given 
time,  or  which  should  oblige  them  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
glasses.  The  bottle,  however,  is  usually  put  round,  and  each  helps 
himself  as  he  pleases.  At  length  one  of  the  guests,  having  had 
.sufficient,  declines  filling  his  glass.  Another  in  a  little  time  declines 
also  for  the  same  cause.  A  third,  after  having  taken  what  he  thinks 
sufficient,  follows  the  example.  The  wine  is  soon  afterwards  taken 
away,  and  this  mostly  long  before  the  hour  of  drinking  tea.  Neither 
drunkenness,  nor  any  situation  approaching  to  drunkenness,  is 
known  in  the  Quaker-companies.  Excess  in  drinking  is  strictly 
Ibrbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Society.  It  is  a  subject  of  one  of  their 
<iueries.  It  is  of  course  a  subject,  that  is  often  brought  to  their 
recollection.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Quakers,  they 
jnust  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  sober  people. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECTION   I. 

M:irriage — Quakers  differ  in  many  respects  from  others  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
George  Fox  introduced  regulations  concerning  it — protested  against  the  usual 
manner  of  the  celebration  of  it — gave  an  example  of  what  he  recommended — 
present  regulations  of  the  Society  on  this  subject. 

In  the  coutinuation  of  the  Customs  of  the  Quakers,  a  subject  which 
I  purpose  to  resume  in  the  present  volume,  I  shall  begin  with  that 
of  Marriage. 

The  members  of  this  Society  differ  from  others  in  many  of  their 
regulations  concerning  this  custom.  They  differ  also  in  the  manner 
of  the  celebration  of  it.  And  as  they  differ  in  these  respects,  so  they 
experience  generally  a  different  result.  As  a  married,  they  may  be 
said  to  be,  a  happy  people.  Hence  the  detailers  of  scandal  have 
rarely  had  it  in  their  power  to  promulgate  a  Quaker-adultery.  Nor 
have  the  lawyers  had  an  opportunity,  in  our  public  courts,  to  pro- 
claim a  Quaker-divorce. 

G-eorge  Fox  suggested  many  regulations  on  this  subject.  He 
advised,  among  other  things,  when  persons  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  marry,  that  they  should  lay  their  intentions  before  the  monthly 
meetings  both  of  the  men  and  the  women.  He  advised  also,  that 
the  consent  of  their  parents  should  be  previously  obtained  and  cer- 
tified to  these.  Thus  he  laid  the  foundation  for  greater  harmony  in 
the  approaching  union.  He  advised,  again,  that  an  inquiry-  should  be 
made,  whether  the  parties  were  clear  of  engagements  or  promises  of 
marriage  to  others;  and,  if  they  were  not,  that  they  should  be  hin- 
dered from  proceeding.  Thus  he  cut  oft'  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
interruption  of  connubial  happiness,  b}'  preventing  uneasy  reflec- 
tions, or  suits  at  law,  after  the  union  had  taken  place.  He  advi.sed 
also,  in  the  case  of  second  marriages,  that  any  offspring  resulting 
from  the  former  should  have  their  due  rights  and  a  proper  provision 
secured  to  them,  before  they  were  allowed  to  be  solemnized.  Thus 
he  gave  a  greater  chance  for  happiness,  by  preventing  mercenary 
motives  from  becoming  the  causes  of  the  union  of  husband  and  wife. 

But  George  Fox,  as  he  introduced  these  and  other  salutary  regu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  marriage,  so  he  introduced  a  new  manner  of 
the  solemnization  of  it.  He  protested  against  the  manner  of  the 
world;  that  is,  against  the  formal  prayers  and  exhortations  as  they 
were  repeated,  and  against  the  formal  ceremonies  as  they  were  prac- 
11 
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I,  by  the  parish  priest.  He  considered  tliat  it  was  God,  who 
joined  man  and  woman  before  the  Fall,  and  that  in  Christian  times, 
or  where  the  man  was  truly  renovated  in  heart,  there  could  be  no 
other  right  or  honorable  way  of  union.  Consistently  with  this  view 
of  the  subject,  he  observed,  that  in  the  ancient  scriptural  times  per- 
sons took  each  other  in  marriage  in  the  assemblies  of  the  elders,  and 
that  there  was  no  record,  from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  that  of  Eev- 
elations,  of  any  marriage  by  a  priest.  Hence  it  became  his  new 
Society,  as  a  religious  or  renovated  people,  to  abandon  apostate 
usages,  and  to  adopt  a  manner  that  was  more  agreeable  to  their 
new  Btate. 

George  Fox  gave  in  his  own  marriage  an  example  of  all  that  he 
had  thus  recommended  to  the  society.  Having  agreed  with  Margaret 
Pell,  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell,  upon  the  propriety  of  their  union  as 
husband  and  wife,  "he  desired  her  to  send  for  her  children.  As  soon 
as  they  were  come,  ho  asked  them  and  their  respective  husbands*,  if 
they  had  any  thing  against  it  or  for  it,  desiring  them  to  speak.  And 
they  all  severally  expressed  their  satisfaction  therein.  Then  he 
asked  Margaret,  if  she  had  fulfilled  and  performed  her  husband's 
will.  She  replied,  the  children  knew  that.  Whereupon  he  asked 
them,  whether,  if  their  mother  married,  they  should  not  lose  by  it. 
Arid  ho  asked  Margaret,  whether  she  had  done  any  thing  in  lieu  of 
it,  Which  might  answer  it  to  the  children.  The  children  said,  she 
had  answered  it  to  them,  and  desired  him  to  speak  no  more  about 
thdt.  He  told  them  that  he  was  plain,  and  that  he  Avould  have  all 
things  done  plainly,  for  he  sought  not  anj^  outward  advantage  to 
himflOlf.  So,  after  he  had  acquainted  the  children  with  it,  their 
intention  of  marriage  was  laid  before  friends,  both  privately  and 
puHlidy;"  and  afterwards,  a  meeting  being  appointed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  marriage,  in  the  public  meeting-house  at  Broad 
Mead  in  Bristol,  they  took  each  other  in  marriage,  in  the  plain  and 
sim^plo  manner  as  then  practiced,  and  which  he  himself  had  origin- 
ally recommended  to  his  followers. 

The  regulations  concerning  marriage,  and  the  manner  of  the 
solemnization  of  it,  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  George  Fox,  nearly 
obtain  among  the  Quakers  at  the  present  da3^ 

When  marriage  is  agreed  upon  between  two  persons,  the  man  and 
the  woman,  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings,  publicly  declare  their 
intention  concerning  it.  At  this  time,  their  parents,  if  living,  must 
either  appear,  or  send  certificates,  to  signify  their  consent.  This 
being  done,  two  men  are  appointed  by  the  men's  meeting,  and  two 
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women  by  that  of  the  women,  to  wait  upon  the  man  and  woman  re- 
spectively, and  to  learn  from  themselves,  as  well  as  by  other  inquiry^ 
if  they  stand  perfectly  clear  from  any  marriage-promises  and  en- 
^•agements  to  others.  At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  the  deputation 
make  their  report.  If  either  of  the  parties  is  reported  to  have  given 
(.■xpectation  of  marriage  to  any  other  individual,  the  proceedings  are 
estopped  till  the  matter  be  satisfactorily  explained.  But  if  they  are 
itoth  of  them  reported  to  be  clear  in  this  respect,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  proceed,  and  one  or  more  persons  of  respectability,  of  each  sex, 
are  deputed  to  see  that  the  marriage  be  orderly  conducted. 

In  the  case  of  second  marriages,  additional  instructions  are  some- 
.times  given;  for  if  any  of  the  parties,  thus  intimating  their  inten- 
tion of  marrying,  should  have  children  alive,  the  same  persons,  who 
wore  deputed  to  inquire  into  their  clearness  from  all  other  engage- 
ments, are  to  see  that  the  rights  of  such  children  be  legally  secured. 

When  the  parties  are  considered  to  be  free,  by  the  reports  of  the 
deputation,  to  proceed  upon  their  union,  they  appoint  a  suitable  day 
for  the  solemnization  of  it,  which  is  generally  one  of  the  week-day 
-meetings  for  worship.  On  this  day,  they  repair  to  the  meeting-house 
with  their  friends.  The  congregation,  when  seated,  sit  in  silence. 
Perhaps  some  ininister  is  induced  to  speak.  After  a  suitable  time 
has  elapsed,  the  man  and  the  woman  rise  up  together,  and,  taking 
each  other  by  the  hand,  declare  publicly  that  they  thus  take  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife.  This  constitutes  their  marriage.  A 
\vritii)g  is  then  generally  produced  and  read,  though  this  be  not 
necessary'-,  stating  concisely  the  proceedings  of  the  parties  in  their 
respective  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  their  marriage,  and  the  decla- 
ration just  made  by  them  as  having  taken  each  other  as  husband 
and  wife.  This  is  signed  by  the  parties,  their  relatives,  and  fre- 
(juentl}^  by  many  of  their  friends  and  others  present.  B}^  way, 
liowever,  of  necessary  evidence  of  their  union,  another  paper  is 
signed  in  the  course  of  the  da}^,  and  generally  after  dinner,  by  the 
man  and  woman  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  who  sign  it  also 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  have  so  taken  each  other  in  marriage. 
.Vll  marriages  of  other  dissenters  are  celebrated  in  the  established 
churclies,  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  same.  But  the  mar- 
riages of  the  members  of  this  Society  are  valid  b^'  law  in  their  own 
ineeting-houscB,  when  solemnized  in  this  simple  manner. 
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SKCTION    II, 


•Quakers  marrying  out  of  the  Society  to  be  disowned — This  regulation  charged 
with  pride  and  cruelty — Reasons  for  tliis  disownment  are — that  mixed  mar- 
riages cannot  bo  celebrated  without  a  violation  of  some  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  Society — that  they  are  generally  productive  of  disputes  and  uneasi- 
ness to  those  concerned — and  that  the  discipline  cannot  be  carried  on  in  such 
families. 

Among  the  regulations  suggested  by  George  Fox,  and  adopted  by 
his  followers,  it  was  determined  that  persons  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety should  not  intermarry  with  those  of  other  religious  professions. 
Such  a  heterogeneous  union  was  denominated  a  mixed  marriage;  and 
persons  engaged  in  such  mixed  marriages  were  to  be  disowned. 

People  of  other  religious  denominations  have  charged  the  Quakers 
with  a  very  censurable  pride,  on  account  of  their  adoption  of  this 
law.  They  consider  them  as  looking  down  upon  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  as  so  inferior,  or  unholy,  as  not  to  deign  or  to  dare 
to  mix  in  alliance  w^ith  them,  or  as  looking  upon  them  in  the  same 
light  as  the  Jews  considered  the  Heathen,  or  the  Greeks  the  Barbarian 
world.  And  they  have  charged  them  also  with  as  much  cruelty  as 
pride  on  the  same  account.  "  A  Quaker,"  they  say,  "feels  himself 
strongly  attached  to  an  accomplished  woman.  But  she  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Society.  He  wishes  to  many,  but  he  cannot  marry  her 
on  account  of  its  laws.  Having  a  respect  for  the  Society,  he  looks 
round  it  again,  but  he  looks  round  it  in  vain.  He  finds  no  one,  whom 
he  thinks  equal  to  this  woman  ;  no  one,  whom  he  could  love  so  well. 
To  marry  one  in  the  Society,  while  he  loves  another  out  of  it  better, 
would  be  evidently  wrong.  If  he  does  not  marry  her.  he  makes  the 
greatest  of  all  sacrifices;  for  he  loses  that  which  he  supposes  would 
constitute  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
If  he  marries  her,  he  is  expelled  from  the  Society,  and  this  without 
having  been  guilty  of  an  immoral  offence." 

One  of  the  reasons,  which  the  Quakers  give  for  the  adoption  of 
this  law  of  disownment  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  is,  that  they 
who  engage  in  them,  violate  some  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  the  Society,  and  such  indeed  as  are  distinguishing  characteristics 
■of  Quakerism  from  the  religion  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  religious  tenet  of  the  Society,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper 
place,  that  no  appointment  of  man  can  make  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  that  no  service,  consisting  of  an  artificial  form  of  words, 
to  be  pronounced  on  stated  occasions,  can  constitute  a  religious  act; 
for  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  essentially  necessary  to  create  the  one, 
And  to  produce  the  other.     It  is  also  another  teact,  that  no  minister 
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of  a  Christian  church  ought  to  be  paid  for  his  gospel  labors.  This 
latter  tenet  is  held  so  sacred  by  the  Quakers,  that  it  aifords  one  rea- 
son among  others,  why  they  refuse  payment  of  tithes  and  other  de- 
mands of  the  church,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  loss  by  distraints  for 
them,  than  to  comply  with  them  in  the  usual  manner.  Now  these 
two  i^rinciples  are  essentials  of  Quakerism.  But  no  person,  who 
marries  out  of  the  Society,  can  be  legally  married  without  going 
through  the  forms  of  the  established  church.  Those,  therefore,  who 
submit  to  this  ceremony,  as  performed  by  a  priest,  acknowledge,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quakers,  the  validity  of  a  human  appointment  of  the 
ministry.  They  acknowledge  the  validity  of  an  artificial  service  in 
religion.  They  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  paying  a  gospel  min- 
ister for  the  discharge  of  his  office.  The  Quakers,  therefore,  con- 
sider those,  who  marry  out  of  the  Society,  as  guilty  of  such  derelic- 
tion of  their  pinciples,  that  they  cm  no  longer  be  considered  as 
sound  or  consistent  members. 

But,  independently  of  the  violation  of  these  principles,  which  they 
take  as  the  strongest  ground  for  their  conduct  on  such  an  occasion, 
they  think  themselves  warranted  in  disowning,  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  consequences,  which  have  been  known  to  result  from  these 
marriages. 

In  the  first  place,  disownment  is  held  to  be  necessary,  because  it 
acts  as  a  check  upon  such  marriages,  and  because,  by  acting  as  such 
a  check,  it  prevents  the  family-disputes  and  disagreements,  which 
might  otherwise  arise  ;  for  such  marriages  have  been  often  found  to 
be  more  productive  of  uneasiness  than  enjoj'ment.  When  twa 
persons  of  different  religious  principles,  a  Quaker  for  example,  and  a 
woman  of  the  church,  join  in  marriage,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
they  should  not  occasionally  differ.  The  subject  of  religion  arises, 
and  perhaps  some  little  altercation  with  it,  as  the  Sunday  comes. 
The  one  will  not  go  to  church,  and  the  other  will  not  go  to  meeting. 
These  disputes  do  not  ahvays  die  with  time.  They  arise,  however^ 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances.  If  neither  of  the  parties 
sets  any  value  upon  his  or  her  religious  opinions,  there  will  be  but 
little  occasion  for  dispute.  If  both  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
of  a  serious  cast,  much  will  depend  on  the  liberality  of  their 
sentiments:  but,  generally  speaking,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to 
be  free  from  religious  prejudices.  And  here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  points  in  religion  also  may  occasionally  be  suggested,  which 
may  bring  with  them  the  seeds  of  temporar}-  uneasiness.  People  of 
other  religious  denominations  generally  approach  nearer  to  one 
another,  in  their  respective  creeds,  than  the  members  of  this  Society 
to  either  of  them.     Most  Christians  agree,  for  example,  in  the  use  of 
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Baptism  in  some  form  or  other,  and  also  in  tlie  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  the  Quakers,  as  will  ho  shown  in  this  volume, 
consider  these  ordinances  in  a  spiritual  light,  admitting  no  ceremo- 
nials in  so  pure  a  sj'stem  as  that  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But  differences,  which  may  thus,  soon  or  late,  take  their  rise  upon 
these  or  other  subjects,  where  the  parties  set  a  value  on  their 
respective  religious  opinions,  cannot  fail  of  being  augmented  in  time 
by  new  circumstances.  The  parties  in  question  have  children.  The 
education  of  these  is  now  a  subject  of  the  most  important  concern. 
New  disputes  are  engendered  on  this  head,  both  adhering  to  their 
respective  tenets,  as  the  best  to  be  embraced  by  their  rising  offspring. 
Unable  at  length  to  agree  on  this  point,  a  sort  of  compromise  takes 
place.  The  boj'S  are  denied,  while  the  girls  are  permitted,  baptism. 
The  boys,  again,  are  brought  up  to  meeting,  and  the  girls  to  church. 
or  they  go  to  church  and  meeting  alternately.  In  the  latter  case, 
none  of  the  children  can  have  any  tixed  principles.  Nor  will  they 
be  much  better  off  in  the  former.  There  will  be  frequently  an  oppo- 
sition of  each  other's  religious  opinions,  and  a  constant  hesitation 
and  doubt  about  the  consistency  of  these.  There  are  many  points, 
which  the  mother  will  teach  the  daughters  as  right  or  essential,  but 
which  the  father  will  teach  the  sons  as  erroneous  or  unimportant. 
Thus  disputes  will  be  conveyed  to  the  children.  In  their  progress 
through  life  other  circumstances  may  arise,  which  may  give  birth  to 
feelings  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  The  daughters  will  probably  be 
instructed  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  world.  They  will  also  be 
introduced  to  the  card-room,  and  to  assemblies,  and  to  the  theatre  in 
their  turn.  The  boys  will  be  admitted  to  neither.  The  latter  will 
of  course  feel  their  pleasures  abridged,  and  consider  their  case  as 
ihard,  and  their  father  as  morose  and  cruel.  Little  jealousies  may 
larise  upon  this  difference  of  their  treatment,  which  may  be  subver- 
•eive  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection.  Nor  can  religion  be  called  in  to 
«orrect  them ;  for,  while  the  two  opposite  examples  of  father  and 
mother,  and  of  sisters  and  brothers,  are  held  out  to  be  right,  there 
will  be  considerable  doufets  as  to  what  are  religious  truths. 

Thej^  urge  again  in  behalf  of  their  law  against  mixed  marriages, 
that,  if  these  were  not  forbidden,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  discipline  of  the  Society.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  preceding  remarks.  For,  if  the  family  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  as  has  been  just  stated,  on  account  of  their  religion,  it  would 
be  but  in  a  kind  of  mongrel  state.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  thought 
right  that  the  Quaker-part  of  it  should  preserve  the  simplicitj'  of  the 
Quaker-dress,  and  the  plainness  of  the  Quaker-language,  how  is  this 
to  be  done,  w^hile  the  other  part  daily  move  in  the  fashions,  and  are 
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taught,  as  a  right  usage,  to  persist  in  the  phrases,  of  the  world?  If. 
again,  the  Quaker-part  of  it  are  to  be  kept  from  the  amusements 
prohibited  by  the  Society,  how  is  this  to  be  effected,  while  the  other 
part  speak  of  them,  from  their  own  experience,  with  rapture  or 
delight?  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Quakers,  in  so  mixed  a  family,  to  keep  up  that  discipline,  which  they 
consider  as  a  corner-stone  of  their  constitutional  fabric,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  hav^e  been  an  instrument,  in  obtaining  for  them  the 
character  of  a  moral  people. 

SECTION    III. 

But  though  persons  are  thus  disowned,  thoy  may  be  restored  to  membership — 
Generally  understood,  however,  that  they  must  previously  express  their 
repentance  for  their  marriages — This  confession  of  repentance  censured  by 
the  world — but  is  admissible  without  the  criminality  supposed — The  word 
repentance  misunderstood  by  the  world. 

But  though  the  Quakers  may  disown  such  as  marry  out  of  their 
Society,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  may  not  be  reinstated  as  mem- 
bers. If  these  should  conduct  themselves,  after  their  disownment. 
in  an  orderly  manner;  and,  still  retaining  their  attachment  to  the 
Society,  should  bring  up  their  children  in  the  principles  and  customs 
of  it ;  they  may,  if  they  apply  for  restoration,  obtain  it,  with  all 
their  former  privileges  and  rights." 

The  children  also  of  such  as  marry  out  of  the  Societ}',  though  they 
are  never  considered  to  be  members  of  it,  may  yet  become  so  in  par- 
ticular cases.  The  Society  advise  that  the  monthly  meetings  should 
extend  a  tender  care  toward  such  children,  and  that  they  should  be 
admitted  into  membership,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  meeting, 
either  in  infancy  or  in  maturer  age. 

But  here  I  must  stop  to  make  a  few  observations  on  an  opinion, 
wiiich  prevails  on  this  subject.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Quakers,  in  their  restoration  of  disowned  persons  to  membership, 
require  them  j^reviously  and  publicly  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  repented  of  their  marriages.  This  obligation,  to  make  this 
public  confession  of  repentance,  has  given  many  a  handle  for  heavy 
charges  against  them.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  know,  in  any  part  of  the 
Quaker-system,  where  people  are  louder  in  their  censures  than  upon 
this  point.  "  A  man,  they  say,  cannot  express  his  penitence  for  his 
marriage,  without  throwing  a  stigma  upon  his  wife.  To  do  this  is 
morally  wrong,  if  he  has  no  fault  to  find  with  her.  To  do  it,  even 
if  she  has  been  in  fault,  is  indelicate.  And  not  to  do  it  is  to  forego 
his  restoration  to  membership.  This  law,  therefore  of  the  Quakers 
is  considered  to  be  immoral,  because  it  may  lead  both  to  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood." 
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I  shall  not  take  up  time  in  correcting  the  notions  that  have  gone 
abroad  upon  this  subject. 

Of  those  who  marry  out  of  the  society,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  are  some,  who  were  never  considered  to  be  sound  in  the 
Quaker-principles;  and  these  are  mostly  they,  who  intermarry  with 
the  world.  Now  these,  who  compose  this  class,  generally  live  after 
their  marriages  as  happily  out  of  the  Society  as  when  they  were  in 
it.  Of  course  these  do  not  repent  of  the  change.  And  if  they  do 
not  repent,  they  never  sue  for  restoration  to  membership.  They 
cannot  therefore  incur  any  of  the  charges  in  question.  ISor  can  the 
Society  be  blamed  in  this  case,  who,  bj^  never  asking  them  to  become 
members,  never  entice  them  to  any  objectionable  repentance. 

Of  those,  again,  who  marry  out  of  the  Society,  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals so  attached  to  its  communion,  that  it  was  never  imagined  they 
would  have  acted  in  this  manner.  Now  of  these  it  may  in  general 
be  said,  that  they  often  bitterly  repent.  They  find,  soon  or  late, 
that  the  opposite  opinions  and  manners  to  be  found  in  their  union 
do  not  harmonize,  and  therefore  they  experience  a  disappointment, 
which  they  did  not  expect. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  instances  might  be  produced,  not  included  in 
cither  of  the  cases  now  mentioned,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that 
persons  of  this  Society  might  say  that  they  repented,  and  this  trulj', 
without  any  crimination  of  their  wives  ;  but  the  production  of  those 
is  unnecessary'-,  because  they,  who  make  the  charge  in  question,  have 
entirely  misapplied  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  repent."  People  are 
not  called  upon  on  this  occasion  to  express  their  sorrow  for  having 
married  the  objects  of  their  choice,  but  for  having  violated  those 
great  tenets  of  the  Societ}',  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
which  form  distinguishing  characteristics  between  Quakerism  and 
the  religion  of  the  world.  They,  therefore,  who  say  that  they  re- 
pent, say  no  more  than  what  any  other  persons  might  be  j^resumed 
to  say,  who  had  violated  the  religious  tenets  of  any  other  society  to 
which  they  might  have  belonged,  or  who  had  flown  in  the  face  of 
what  they  had  imagined  to  be  religious  truths. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  persoiLs,  di.sowned  for  marriage,  the  greater  proportion  is  said  to  consist  of 
women — Causes  assigned  for  this  difference  of  number-in  the  two  sexes. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  a  curious  fact  to  the  world,  but  I  am  told  it 
is  true,  that  the  number  of  women,  who  are  disowned  for  marrying 
out  of  the  Society,  far  exceeds  the  number  of  the  men,  who  are  dis- 
owned on  the  same  account. 
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It  is  not  difficult,  if  the  fact  be  as  it  is  stated,  to  assign  a  reason  for 
this  difference  of  number  in  the  two  sexes. 

When  men  wish  to  marry,  they  wish,  at  least  if  they  are  men  of 
sense,  to  find  such  women  as  are  virtuous ;  to  find  such  as  are  pru- 
dent and  domestic;  such  as  have  a  proper  sense  of  the  folly  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  world ;  such,  in  fact,  as  will  make  good  mothers  and 
good  wives.  Now.  if  a  Quaker  looks  into  his  own  Society,  he  will 
generally  find  the  female  part  of  it  of  this  description.  Female 
Quakers  excel  in  these  points.  But  if  he  looks  into  the  world  at 
large,  he  will  generally  find  a  contrast  in  the  females  there.  These 
in  general  are  but  badly  educated.  They  are  taught  to  place  a  por- 
tion of  their  happiness  in  finery  and  show.  Utility  is  abandoned  for 
fashion.  The  knowledge  of  the  etiquette  of  the  drawing-room 
usurps  the  place  of  the  knowledge  of  the  domestic  duties.  A  kind 
of  false  and  dangerous  taste  predominates.  Scandal  and  the  card- 
table  are  preferred  to  the  pleasures  of  a  rural  walk.  Virtue  and 
modesty  are  to  be  seen  with  only  half  their  energies,  being  over- 
])owered  by  the  noxiousness  of  novel-reading  principles,  and  by  the 
moral  taint  which  infects  those,  who  engage  in  the  varied  rounds  of 
of  a  fashionable  life.  Hence  a  want  of  knowledge,  a  love  of  trifles* 
and  a  dissipated  turn  of  mind,  generally  characterize  those,  who  are 
considered  as  having  had  the  education  of  the  world. 

We  see,  therefore,  a  good  reason  why  the  men  should  confine 
themselves  in  their  marriages  to  their  own  Society.  But  the  same 
reason,  which  thus  operates  with  Quaker-men  in  the  choice  of  Quaker 
women,  operates  occasionally  with  men,  who  are  not  of  the  Society, 
in  choosing  them  also  for  their  wives.  These  are  often  no  strangers 
to  the  good  education  and  the  high  character  of  the  Quaker  females. 
Fearful  often  of  marrying  among  the  badly  educated  women  of  their 
own  persuasion,  they  address  themselves  to  those  of  the  Society,  and 
not  unfrequently  succeed. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  men  were  to  attempt  to  marry 
out  of  their  own  Societ}'.  they  would  not  in  general  be  well  received. 
Their  dress  and  their  manners  are  considered  as  uncouth  in  the  eyes 
<jf  the  female  world,  and  would  present  themselves  as  so  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  their  success.  The  women  of  this  description 
generally  like  a  smart  and  showy  exterior.  They  admire  heroism 
and  spirit.  But  neither  such  an  exterior  nor  such  spirit  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Quaker-men.  The  dress  of  the  Quaker-females,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  considered  as  neat  and  elegant,  and  their  modesty  and  de- 
meanor aa  worthy  of  admiration.  From  these  circumstances  they 
captivate.     Hence  the  difference,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward 
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person,  between  the  men  and  the  women  of  this  Society,  renders  the 
former  not  so  pleasing,  while  it  renders  the  latter  objects  of  admira- 
tion and  even  of  choice. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

SECTION    I. 


Funerals — Most  nations  have  paid  extravagant  attention  to  their  dead — The  mod- 
erns follow  their  example — This  extravagance,  or  the  pageantry  of  funerals, 
discai-ded  by  the  Quakers — Their  reasons  for  it — Plainness  of  Quaker-funerals. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  has  arisen,  whether  from  any  thing  connected  with  our 
moral  feelings,  such  as  love,  gratitude,  or  respect,  or  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  that  almost  all  nations,  where  individuals  have  been  able 
to  aiford  it,  have  incurred  considerable  expense  in  the  interment  of 
their  dead.  The  Greeks  were  often  very  extravagant  in  their 
funerals.  Many  persons  ornamented  with  garlands  followed  the 
corpse,  while  others  were  emjiloyed  in  singing  and  dancing  before  it. 
At  the  funerals  of  the  great,  among  the  liomans,  couches  were  car- 
ried containing  the  waxen  or  other  images  of  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  hundreds  joined  in  the  procession.  In  our  own  times, 
we  find  a  difterence  in  the  manner  of  furnishing  or  decorating 
funerals,  though  but  little  in  the  intention  of  making  them  objects 
of  outward  show.  A  bearer  of  plumes  precedes  the  procession.  The 
horses  employed  are  dressed  in  trappings.  The  hearse  follows,  orna- 
mented with  plumes  of  feathers,  and  gilded  and  silvered  with  gaudy 
escutcheons,  or  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  progenitors  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  grouj)  of  hired  persons  range  themselves  on  each  side  of 
the  hearse  and  attendant  carriages,  while  others  close  the  procession. 
These,  again,  are  all  of  them  clad  in  long  cloaks,  or  furnished  in 
regular  order  with  scarfs  and  hatbands.  Now  all  these  outward 
appendages,  which  raa}^  be  called  the  pageantry  of  funerals;  the 
Quakers  have  discarded,  from  the  time  of^their  institution,  in  the 
practice  of  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

The  Quakers  are  of  opinion  that  funeral-processions  should  be 
made,  if  anj^  thing  is  to  be  made  of  them,  to  excite  serious  reflec- 
tions, and  to  pi'oduce  lessons  of  morality,  in  those  who  see  them. 
This  they  conceive  to  be  best  done  by  depriving  the  dead  body  of  all 
ornaments  and  outward  honors,     For,  stripped  in  this  manner,  they 
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conceive  it  to  approach  the  nearest  to  its  native  worthlessness  or 
dust.  Such  funerals,  therefore,  may  excite  in  the  spectator  a  deep 
sense  of  the  low  and  debased  condition  of  man.  And  his  feelings 
will  be  pure  on  the  occasion,  because  thev  will  be  unmixed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  artificial  distinctions  of  human  life.  The  spec- 
tator too  will  be  more  likely,  if  he  sees  all  go  undistinguished  to  the 
grave,  to  deduce  for  himself  the  moral  lesson,  that  there  is  no  true 
elevation  of  one  above  another,  only  as  men  follow  the  practical 
duties  of  virtue  and  religion.  But  what  serious  reflections,  or  what 
lessons  of  morality,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  funerals  of  the  world 
produce,  if  accompanied  with  pomj)  and  splendor?  To  those,  who 
have  sober  and  serious  minds,  they  produce  a  kind  of  pity  that  is 
mingled  with  disgust.  In  those  of  a  ludicrous  turn  they  provoke 
ludicrous  ideas,  when  they  see  a  dead  bod}'  attended  with  such 
extravagant  parade.  To  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant  no  one  useful 
lesson  is  given.  Their  senses  are  all  absorbed  in  the  show;  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  worthlessness  of  man,  as  well  as  of  death  and  the 
grave,  which  ought  naturally  to  suggest  themselves  on  such  occasions, 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  grandeur  and  pageantry  of  the  procession. 
Funerals  therefore  of  this  kind  are  calculated  to  throw  honor  upon 
riches',  abstractedly  of  moral  merit;  to  make  the  creature  of  as  much 
importance  when  dead  as  when  alive  ;  to  lessen  the  humility  of  man  ; 
and  to  destroy  of  course  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  that  should 
arise  upon  such  occasions.  Add  to  which,  that  such  a  conduct  among 
Christians  must  be  peculiarly  improper.  For  the  Christian  (lisj)on- 
sation  teaches  man,  that  he  is  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  'Uav 
and  trembling."  It  seems  inconsistent,  therefore,  to  accompany  with 
all  the  outward  signs  of  honor  and  greatness  the  body  of  a  poor 
svri^-tch.  who  has  had  this  difficult  and  awful  task  to  perform,  and  lor 
whom,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  him  by  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh, 
there  would  probabl}'  be  reason  to  fear,  that  he  had  heen  criminally 
deficient  in  the  execution  of  it. 

Actuated  by  such  sentiments  as  these,  tin-  (Quakers  have  discarded 
all  parade  at  their  funerals.  When  they  die,  they  are  buried  in  a 
manner  singularly  plain.  The  corpse  is  deposited  in  a  plain  coflin. 
When  carried  to  the  meeting-house  or  grave-yard,  it  is  attended  by 
relations  and  friends.  These  have  nothing  different  at  this  time, 
in  their  external  garments,  fron\  their  ordinary  dress.  Neither  man 
nor  horse  is  apparelled  for  the  purpose.  All  pomp  and  parade, 
however  rich  the  deceased  may  have  been,  are  banished  from  their 
funeral-processions.  The  corpse  at  length  arrives  at  the  meeting- 
house.*    It  is  suffered  to  remain  there  in  the  sight  of  the  spectators. 

*It  is  sometimes  buried  without  being  carried  there. 
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The  congregation  then  sit  in  silence,  as  at  a  meeting  for  worship. 
If  any  one  feels  himself  induced  to  speak,  he  delivers  himself 
accordingl}^;  if  not,  no  other  rite  is  used  at  this  time.  In  process  of 
time  the  coffin  is  taken  out  of  the  meeting-house,  and  carried  to  the 
grave.  Many  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  deceased,  both  members 
and  others,  follow  it.  It  is  at  length  placed  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 
A  solemn  silent  pause  immediately  takes  place.  It  is  then  interred. 
Another  shorter  pause  then  generally  follows.  These  pauses  are 
made,  that  the  "sj)ectators  may  bo  more  deeply  touched  with  a  sense 
of  their  apjjroaching  exit,  and  their  future  state."  If  a  minister  or 
other  person,  during  these  jjauses.  has  any  observation  or  exhortation 
to  make,  (which  is  frequently  the  case)  he  makes  it.  If  no  person 
should  feel  himself  impressed  to  speak,  the  assembled  persons 
depart.  The  act  of  seeing  the  body  deposited  in  the  grave  is  the  last 
public  act  of  respect  which  the  Quakers  show  to  their  deceased 
relations.     This  is  the  whole  of  the  process  of  their  funerals. 

SECTION    II. 

Quakers  use  no  vaults  in  their  burying-grounds — Relations  sometimes  buried  near 
each  other,  but  oftener  otherwise — They  use  no  tomb-stones  or  monumental 
inscriptions — reasons  for  this  di.suse — but  they  sometimes  record  accounts  of 
the  lives,  deaths,  and  dying  sayings  of  their  ministers. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  in  the  inftincy  of  it,  were  buried  in 
their  gardens  or  orchards,  or  in  the  fields  and  premises  of  one 
another.  They  had  at  that  time  no  grave-yards  of  their  own.  And 
they  refused  to  be  buried  in  those  of  the  church,  lest  they  should 
thus  acknowledge  the  validity  of  a  human  appointment  of  the 
priesthood,  the  propriety  of  payment  for  gosj^el  labor,  and  the 
peculiar  holiness  of  consecrated  ground.  This  refusal  to  be  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church  was  considered  as  the  bearing  of 
their  testimony  for  truth.  In  process  of  time,  they  raised  their  own 
meeting-houses,  and  had  their  respective  burying  places.  These 
were  not  always  contiguous,  but  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  one 
another. 

The  Quakei\s  have  no  sepulchers  or  arched  vaults  under  ground 
for  the  reception  of  their  dead.  There  have  been  here  and  there 
vaults,  and  there  are  here  and  there  graves  with  sides  ot  brick ;  but 
the  coffins  containing  their  bodies  are  usually  committed  to  the  dust. 

I  may  observe  also,  that  the  Quakers  are  sometimes  biu"ied  near 
their  relations,  but  more  frequently  otherwise.  In  places  where 
their  population  is  thin,  and  the  burial-ground  large,  a  relation  is 
buried  next  to  a  relation  if  it  be  desired.  In  other  places,  however, 
the  graves  are  usually  dug  in  rows,  and  the  bodies  deposited  in  them, 
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not  as  their  relations  lie,  but  as  thej  happen  to  be  opened  in  succes- 
gion,  without  any  attention  to  family-connections.  When  the  first 
grave  in  the  row  is  opened  and  filled,  the  person  who  dies  next  is 
put  into  that  which  is  next  to  it ;  and  the  person  who  dies  next, 
occupies  that  which  is  next  to  the  second*.  It  is  to  many  an  endear- 
ing thought,  that  they  shall  lie  after  their  death  near  the  remains 
of  those,  whom  they  loved  in  life.  But  the  Quakers  in  general  have 
not  thought  it  right  or  wise  to  indulge  such  feelings.  They  believe 
that  all  good  men,  however  their  bodies  may  be  separated  in  their 
subterraneous  houses  of  clay,  will  assuredly  meet  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just. 

They  reject  also  the  fashions  of  the  world  in  the  use  of  tomb- 
stones and  monumental  inscriptions.  These  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  erected  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  or  character  of  the 
deceased.  The  Quakers,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  manner  of  honoring  the  dead.  If  you  wish  to  honor  a  good 
man,  who  has  departed  this  life,  let  all  his  good  actions  live  in  your 
memory.  Let  them  live  in  your  grateful  love  and  esteem.  So 
cherish  them  in  your  heart,  that  they  may  constantly  awaken  you 
to  imitation.  Thus  you  will  show,  by  your  adoption  of  his  amiable 
example,  that  you  really  respect  his  memory.  This  is  also  that 
tribute,  which,  if  he  himself  could  be  asked  in  the  other  Avorld  how 
he  would  have  his  memory  respected  in  this,  he  would  prefer  to  any 
description  of  his  virtues,  that  might  be  given  by  the  ablest  writer, 
or  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  ablest  monument  of  the  sculp- 
tor's art. 

But  they  have  an  objection  to  the  use  of  tomb-stones  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions  for  other  reasons.  For  where  pillars  of  marble, 
abounding  with  panegyric  and  decorated  in  a  splendid  manner,  are 
erected  to  the  ashes  of  dead  men,  there  is  a  danger  lest,  by  making 
too  much  of  these,  a  superstitious  awe  should  be  produced,  and  a 
superstitious  veneration  should  attach  to  them.  The  early  Christ- 
ians, by  making  too  much  of  the  relics  of  the  saints  or  pious  men, 
fell  into  such  errors. 

They  believe,  again,  that,  if  they  were  to  allow  the  custom  of 
these  outward  monuments  to  obtain  among  them,  they  might  be 
often  led.  as  the  world  are,  and  by  the  same  causes,  to  a  deviation 
from  the  truth.  For  it  is  in  human  nature  to  praise  those  whom  we 
love,  bnt  more  particularly  when  we  have  lost  them.  Hence  we  find 
often  such  extravagant  encomiums  upon  the  dead,  that,  if  it  were 

*  By  this  process  a  small  piece  of  ground  will  be  longer  in  filling,  no  room 
being  lost,  and  the  danger  and  disagreeable  necessity  of  opening  graves,  before 
bodies  in  them  are  decayed,  is  aYoided. 
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possible  for  these  to  bo  made  iiequ£.intcd  with  theiu,  they  Avould  show 
their  disapprobation  of  such  records.  Hence  wo  find  also  that  as 
"false  as  an  epitaph"  has  been  a  proberbial  expression. 

But  even  in  the  case  where  nothing-  more  is  said  upon  the  tomb- 
stone, than  what  Moses  said  of  Seth,  and  of  Enos,  and  of  Cainan, 
and  others,  when  he  reckoned  up  the  genealogy  of  Adam,  namely, 
that  '-they  lived  and  that  thej^  dieti,"  the  Quakers  do  not  approve  of 
such  memorials.  For  these  convey  no  merit  of  the  deceased,  by 
which  his  example  should  be  followed.  They  convey  no  lesson  of 
morality.  And  in  general  they  are  not  particularly  useful.  They 
may  serve,  perhaps,  to  point  out  to  surviving  relations  the  place 
where  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  buried,  so  that  they  may  know 
where  to  mark  out  the  lino  for  their  own  graves.  But  as  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  have  in  general  overcome  the  prejudice  of  "sleep- 
ino-  with  their  fathers,"  such  memorials  cannot  be  useful  to  them. 

They  have  no  objection,  however,  if  a  man  has  conducted  himself 
particularly  well  in  life,  that  a  true  statement  should  be  made  con- 
cerning him,  provided  such  a  statement  would  operate  as  a  lesson  of 
morality  to  others;  but  they  think  that  the  tomb-stone  is  not  the 
best  medium  of  conveying  it.  They  arc  persuaded  that  very  little 
moral  advantage  is  derived  to  the  cursory  readers  of  epitaphs,  and 
that  they  can  trace  no  improvement  in  morals  to  this  source.  Sen- 
sible, however,  that  the  memorials  of  good  men  may  be  made  ser- 
viceable to  the  rising  generation,  (•'  and  there  are  no  ideas,"  says 
Addison,  ''  which  strike  more  forcibly  on  our  imaginations  than  those 
which  are  raised  from  reflections  upon  the  exits  of  gi-eat  and  excel- 
lent men")  they  are  willing  to  receive  accounts  of  the  lives,  deaths, 
and  remarkable  sayings  of  those  ministers  in  their  own  Society,  who 
have  been  eminent  for  their  labors.  These  are  drawn  up  by  indi- 
viduals, and  presented  to  the  monthly  meetings,  to  which  the  de- 
ceased belonged.  But  here  they  must  undergo  an  examination  before 
they  are  passed.  The  truth  of  the  statement  and  the  utility  of  the 
record  must  appear.  It  then  falls  to  the  quarterly  meetings  to  exam- 
ine them  again;  and  these  may  alter,  or  pass,  or  reject  them,  as  it 
may  appear  to  be  most  proper.  If  these  should  pass  them,  they  arc 
forwarded  to  the  yearly  meeting.  Many  of  them,  after  this,  are 
printed ;  and,  finding  their  way  into  the  book-cases  of  the  Quakers, 
they  become  collected  lessons  of  morality,  and  operate  as  incitements 
to  piety  to  the  rising  youth.  Thus  the  memorials  of  men  are  made 
useful  by  the  Society  in  an  unobjectionable  manner;  for  the  false- 
hood and  flattery  of  epitaphs  arc  thus  avoided,  none  but  good  men 
having  been  selected,  whose  virtues,  if  they  arc  recorded,  can  be  per- 
petuated with  truth. 
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SECTION  III. 

.They  discard  also  mourning  garments — These  are  only  emblems  of  sorrow — and 
often  make  men  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not — This  contrary  to  Christ- 
ianity— Thus  they  may  become  little  better  than  disguised  pomp,  or  fashiona- 
ble forms — This  instanced  in  the  change  and  duration  of  common  mourning 
— and  in  the  custom  of  court  mourning — Eamification  of  the  latter. 

As  the  Quakers  neither  allow  of  the  tomb-stones  nor  the  nionu- 
mental  inscriptions,  so  they  do  not  allow  of  the  mourning  garments, 
of  the  world. 

They  believe  there  can  be  no  true  sorrow  but  in  the  heart,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  other  true  outward  way  of  showing  it,  than  by 
fulfilling  the  desires,  and  by  imitating  the  best  actions,  of  those. 
whom  men  have  lost  and  loved.  "The  mourning,"  says  William 
Penn,  "  which  it  is  fit  for  a  Christian  to  have  on  the  departure  of 
beloved  relations  and  friends,  should  be  worn  in  the  mind,  which  is 
only  sensible  of  the  loss.  And  the  love  which  men  have  had  to  these, 
and  their  remembrance  of  them,  should  be  outwardly  expressed  by  a 
respect  to  their  advice,  and  care  of  those  they  have  left  behind  them, 
and  their  love  of  that  which  they  loved." 

But  mourning  garments,  the  Quakers  contend,  are  only  the  em- 
blems of  sorrow.  They  will  therefore  frequently  be  used  where  no 
sorrow  is.  Many  persons  follow  their  deceased  relatives  to  the  grave, 
whose  death,  in  point  of  gain,  is  a  matter  of  real  joy ;  witness  young 
spendthrifts,  who  have  been  raising  sum  after  sum  on  expectation, 
and  calculating  with  voracious  anxiety  the  probable  duration  of 
their  relation's  lives;  and  3'et  all  these  follow  the  corpse  to  the 
grave  with  white  handkerchiefs,  mourning  habits,  slouched  hats  and 
dangling  hat-bands.  Mourning  garments,  therefore,  frequently 
make  men  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not.  But  no  true  or  consist- 
ent Christian  can  exhibit  an  outward  appearance  to  the  world, 
which  his  inward  feelings  do  not  justify. 

It  is  not  contended  here  by  the  Quakers,  that,  because  a  man  be- 
comes occasionally  a  hypocrite,  this  is  a  sufficient  objection  against 
any  system  ;  for  a  man  may  be  an  Atheist  even  in  a  Quaker's  garb. 
N'or  is  it  insinuated  that  individuals  do  not  sometimes  feel  in  their 
hearts  the  sorrow,  which  they  propose  to  signify  by  their  clothing. 
But  it  is  asserted  to  be  ti-ue,  that  men.  who  use  mourning  habits  as 
they  are  generally  used,  do  not  wear  them  for  those  deceased  persons 
only  whom  they  loved,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of  them  where  they 
bad  no  esteem,  but  that  they  wear  them  promiscuously  on  all  the 
occasions,  which  have  been  dictated  by  fashion.  Mourning  habits, 
therefore,  in  consequence  of  a  long  system  of  etiquette,  have  become 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  but  little  better  than  disguised  pomp 
or  fashionable  forms. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  position  of  the 
Society,  by  looking  into  the  practice  of  those  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  seasons  among  these  when  full  mourn- 
ing, and  seasons  when  only  half  mourning,  is  to  be  worn.  Thus  the 
habit  is  changed,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  fashion.  The  length  of  the  time  also,  or  season  of 
mourning  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  scale  of  men's  affinity  to  the 
deceased ;  though  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  men's 
affection  for  the  living,  and  their  sorrow  for  them  when  dead,  can- 
not be  measured  by  this  standard.  Hence  the  very  time  that  a  man 
shall  mourn,  and  the  very  time  that  he  shall  only  half  mourn,  and 
the  very  time  that  he  shall  cease  to  mourn,  are  fixed  for  him  by  the 
"world,  wliatever  may  be  the  duration  of  his  own  sorrows. 

In  court  mourning,  also,  we  have  an  instance  of  men  being- 
instructed  to  mourn,  where  their  feelings  are  neither  interested  nor 
concerned.  In  this  case  the  disguised  pomp,  spoken  of  by  the  Qua- 
kers, will  be  more  apparent.  Two  princes  have  perhaps  been  fight- 
ing with  each  other  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  reign.  The 
blood  of  their  subjects  has  been  spilt,  and  their  treasures  have  been 
exhausted.  They  have  probably  had,  during  all  this  time,  no  kind 
disposition  towards  one  another,  each  considering  the  other  as  the 
aggressor,  or  as  the  author  of  the  war.  Wiien  both  have  been 
wearied  out  with  expense,  they  have  made  peace.  But  they  have 
still  mutual  jealousies  and  fears.  At  length  one  of  them  dies.  The 
other,  on  receiving  an  express  relative  to  the  event,  orders  mourn- 
ing for  the  deceased  for  a  given  time.  As  other  potentates  receive 
the  intelligence,  they  follow  the  example.  Their  several  levees,  or 
drawing-rooms,  or  places  of  public  audience,  are  filled  with  mourn- 
ing. Every  individual  of  each  sex,  who  is  accustomed  to  attend  them, 
is  now  habited  in  black.  Thus  a  round  of  mourning  is  kept  up  by 
the  courtiers  of  Europe,  not  by  means  of  any  sympathetic  beating 
of  the  heart,  but  at  the  sound  as  it  were  of  the  postman's  horn. 

But  let  us  trace  this  species  of  mourning  further,  and  let  us  now 
look  more  particularly  at  the  example  of  our  own  country,  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  position  in  question.  The  same  gazette,  which 
gave  birth  to  this  black  influenza  at  court,  spreads  it  still  further. 
The  private  gentlemen  of  the  land  undertake  to  mourn  also.  You 
see  them  accordingly  in  the  streets,  and  in  private  parties,  and  at 
public  places,  in  their  mourning  habits.  Nor  is  this  all.  Military 
officers,  who  have  fought  against  the  armies  of  the  deceased,  wear 
crapes  of  sable  over  their  arms,  in  token  of  the  same  sorrow. 
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But  the  fever  does  not  stop  even  here.  It  still  spreads,  and,  in  trac- 
ing its  progress,  we  find  it  to  have  attacked  our  merchants.  Yes;  the 
disorder  has  actually  got  upon  'Change.  But  what  have  I  said? 
Mourning  habits  upon  'Change  !  where  the  news  of  an  army  cut  to 
pieces  produces  the  most  cheerful  countenances  in  many,  if  it  raises 
the  stocks  but  a  half  per  cent. !  Mourning  habits  upon  'Change  ! 
where  contracts  are  made  for  human  flesh  and  blood;  where  plans, 
that  shall  consign  cargoes  of  human  beings  to  misery  and  untimely 
death,  and  their  posterity  to  bondage,  are  deliberately  formed  and 
agreed  upon !  O  Sorrow,  Sorrow,  what  hast  thou  to  do  upon  Change, 
except  in  the  case  of  commercial  losses  or  disappointed  speculation ! 
But  to  add  to  this  disguised  pomp,  as  the  Quakers  call  it,  not  one  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  mourners  ever  saw  the  deceased  prince ;  and 
perhaps  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred,  of  all  who  heard  of  him,  repro- 
bated his  character  when  alive. 


CHAPTER  X, 


Occupations  of  the  Quakers — Agriculture  declining  among  them— probable  rea- 
sons of  this  decline — Country  congenial  to  the  quietude  of  mind  required  by 
their  religion — Sentiments  of  Cowper — congenial  also  to  the  improvement 
or  their  moral  feelings — Sentiments  of  "William  Penn — particularly  suited  to 
them,  as  lovers  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  Quakers  generall}'  bring  up  their  children  to  some  employ- 
ment. They  believe  that  these,  by  having  an  occupation,  may 
avoid  evils,  into  which  they  might  otherwise  fall,  if  they  had  upon 
their  hands  an  undue  proportion  of  vacant  time.  "  Friends  of  all 
degrees,"  says  the  book  of  extracts,  •'  are  advised  to  take  due  care  to 
breed  up  their  children  in  some  useful  and  necessary  employment ; 
that  they  may  not  spend  their  precious  time  in  idleness,  which  is  of 
evil  example,  and  tends  much  to  their  hurt." 

The  Quakers  have  been  described  to  be  a  domestic  people,  and  as 
peculiarly  cherishing  domestic  happiness.  Upon  this  principle  it  is, 
combined  with  the  ties  of  their  discipline  and  peculiar  customs,  that 
we  scarcely  find  any  of  this  Society  quitting  their  country,  except 
for  America,  to  reside  as  solitary  merchants  or  factors  in  foreign 
parts.  If  it  be  a  charge  against  the  members  of  this  Society,  that 
they  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  let  it  at  least  be  mentioned 
in  their  favor,  that,  in  their  accumulation  of  it,  they  have  been 
careful  not  to  suifer  their  knowledge  to  take  advantage  of  the 
12 
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ignorance  of  others,  and  that  they  have  kept  their  hands  clear  of 
the  oppression  and  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow -creatures. 

In  looking  among  the  occupations  of  those  in  the  Society,  we  shall 
find  some,  who  ai-e  brought  up  as  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 
But  the  number  of  these  is  small. 

Others,  but  these  are  very  few,  follow  the  sea.  There  may  be 
here  and  there  a  mate  or  captain  in  tlie  coasting  employ.  In 
America,  where  they  have  great  local  and  other  advantages,  there 
may  be  more  in  the  sea-faring  line.  But,  in  general,  the  Quakers 
are  domestic  characters,  and  prefer  a  residence  at  home. 

There  are  but  few,  also,  who  follow  the  professions.  Their  educa- 
tion and  their  religion  exclude  them  from  some  of  these.  Some, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  medicine  ;  and  others, 
as  conveyancers,  in  the  law. 

Several  of  them  follow  agriculture.  But  these  are  few,  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Society,  or  compared  with  the  number  of  those, 
who  formerly  followed  a  rural  life.  Almost  all  the  members  of  this 
Society  were  originally  in  the  country,  and  but  few  of  them  in  the 
towns  :  but  this  order  of  things  is  reversing  fast.  They  are  flocking 
into  the  towns,  and  abandoning  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  reasons  that  may  be  given  for  this  change  may  be  the 
following.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  tithes  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  producing  it.  I  am  aware,  however,  it  will  be  said,  that 
A  Quaker,  living  in  the  country,  and  strongly  principled  against 
these,  would  think  it  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  to  leave  it  on  this 
account,  and  would  remain  upon  the  principle,  that  an  abode  there, 
under  the  annual  exercise  of  his  testimony,  would,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  add  strength  to  his  strength.  But  it  must  be  obseiwed 
on  the  other  hand,  that  where  men  are  not  obliged  to  remain  under 
grievous  evils,  and  can  get  rid  of  them  mex-ely  by  changing  their 
occupation  in  life,  and  this  honorably,  it  is  in  human  nature  to  do  it. 
And  80  far  tithes,  I  believe,  have  had  an  influence  in  driving  them 
into  the  towns.  Of  later  years,  as  the  Society  has  grown  thinner  in 
the  country,  I  believe  new  reasons  have  sprung  up.  For  they  have 
liad  less  opportunity  of  society  with  one  another.  They  have  been 
subjected  also  to  greater  inconvenience  in. attending  their  religious 
meetings.  Their  children,  also,  have  been  more  exposed  to  improper 
connections  in  marriage.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  large 
and  rapid  profits,  frequently  made  in  trade,  compared  with  the 
generally  small  and  slow  returns  from  agricultural  concerns,  may 
probably  have  operated  with  many,  as  an  inducement  to  such  a 
change. 

But  whatever  reasons  may  have  induced  them  to  quit  the  country, 
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and  settle  in  tow^ns,  no  temporal  advantages  can  make  up  to  them\. 
us  a  Society,  the  measure  of  their  loss.  For,  wh^a  we  consider  that 
the  Quakers  never  partake  of  the  amusements  of  the  world;  that 
tlieir  worldly  pleasures  are  principally  of  a  dom,«stic  nature;  that 
<-almne3s.  and  quietade,  and  abstraction  from  worldly  thoughts,  to 
\vhich  rural  retirement  is  peculiarly  favorable,  is  the  state  of  mind, 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  recLuired  by  their  religion, 
it  would  s>;'ein  that  the  country  was  peculiarly  the  place  for  their 
habitations. 

It  would  seem  also,  as  if  by  his  forsaking  of  the  country  they  had 
•  leprived  tiiemselves  of  many  opportunities  of  the  Kighest  enjoyment, 
<if  which  they  are  capable  as  Quakers.  The  objects  in  th.e  country 
are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  morality  in  the 
('xercise  of  the  spii'itual  feelings.  The  bud  and  the  blossom,  the 
rising  and  the  falling  leaf,  the  blade  of  corn  and  the  eai-,  the  seed- 
time and  the  harvest,  the  sun  that  warms  and  ripens,  the  cloud  that 
cools,  and  emits  the  fruitful  shower, — these,  and  many  other  objects, 
afford  daily  food  for  the  religious  growth  of  the  mind.  Even  the 
natural  man  is  pleased  with  these.  They  excite  in  him  natural 
ideas,  and  j)roduce  in  him  a  natural  kind  of  pleasure.  But  the 
-spiritual  man  experiences  a  sublimer  joy.  He  sees  none  of  these 
without  feeling  both  spiritual  improvement  and  delight.  It  is  hero 
that  lie  converses  with  the  Deit}^  in  his  works.  It  is  here  that  ho 
finds  himself  grateful  for  his  goodaess;  that  he  acknowledges  his 
wisdom;  that  he  expresses  admiration  of  his  power. 

The  poet  Cowper,  in  his  Contemplation  of  a  Country  Life,  speaks 
torcibly  on  this  subject: 

"0  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  af  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life,  in  rural  leisure  passed  !  * 

Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets. 
Though  many  boast  thy  favors,  and  affect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 
But  foolish  man  forgoes  his  proper  bliss, 
Ev"n  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  placd  in  Paradise  (for  Earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left), 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy, 
Scenes  formd  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  suggest, 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present, 
Reflections,  such  as  meliorate  the  heart. 
Compose  the passioos,  and  exalt  the  mind.' 
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William  Penn,  in  the  beautiful  letter,  which  he  left  his  wife  and 
-children  before  his  first  voyage  to  America,  speaks  also  in  strong 
terms  upon  the  point  in  question. 

^'But  agriculture  "  says  he,  "is especially  in  my  eye.  Let  my  child- 
Ten  be  hufibandmen  and  housewives.  This  occupation  is  industrious, 
healthy,  honest,  and  of  good  example.  Like  Abraham  and  the  holy 
antientfi,  who  pleased  God,  and  obtained  a  good  report,  this  leads  to 
consider  the  works  of  Grod,  and  nature  of  things  that  are  good,  and 
diverts  the  mind  from  being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  and  inven- 
tions of  a  luxurious  world."  And  a  little  further  he  says,  "of  cities 
and  towns  of  concourse  beware.  The  world  is  apt  to  stick  close  to 
those,  who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  there.  A  country-life  and 
estate  I  like  best  for  my  children.  I  prefer  a  decent  mansion  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds  in  London  or  such- 
like place,  in  the  Avay  of  trade." 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  the  country,  independ- 
ently of  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  calmness  and  quietude  of 
mind,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  it  in  the  exercise  of  the  spirit- 
ual feelings,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  the  Quakers,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  love  for  the  animal-creation.  It  would 
afford  them  a  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  this  love,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  benevolent  affections.  For  tenderness,  if  encour- 
aged, like  a  plant  that  is  duly  watered,  still  grows.  What  man  has 
ever  shown  a  proper  affection  for  the  brute-creation,  who  has  been 
backward  in  his  love  for  a  human  race? 


CHAPTER   XI 

SECTION    I. 


'Trade— Trade  seldom  considered  as  a  question  of  morals— but  Quakers  vieAV  it  in 
this  light— prohibit  the  Slave-trade— privateering— manufactories  of  weapons 
of  war— also  trade  where  the  revenue  is  defrauded— hazardous  enterprises- 
fictitious  paper — insists  upon  punctuality  to  words  and  engagements — advise 
an  annual  inspection  of  their  own  affairs — regulations  in  case  of  bankruptcy. 

I  STATED  in  the  last  chapter  that  some  of  the  Quakers,  though 
these  were  few  in  number  were  mann&cturers  and  mechanics;  that 
•others  followed  the  sea;  that  others  were  to  be  found  in  the  medical 
^profession,  and  in  the  law;    and  that  others  were  occupied  in  the 
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concerns  of  a  rural  life.     I  believe,  with  these  few  exceptions,  that 
the  rest^i^  of  the  Society  may  be  considered  as  engaged  in  trade. 

Trade  is  a  subject,  which  seldom  comes  under  the  discussion  of 
mankind  as  a  moral  question.  If  men,  who  follow  it,  are  honest  and 
punctual  in  their  dealings,  little  is  thought  of  the  nature  of  their 
occupations,  or  of  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  mind.  It  is  hardly, 
however,  denied  by  moralists,  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  com^ 
modities  for  profit  is  surrounded  with  temptations,  and  is  injurious  tc 
pure  benevolent  or  disinterested  feelings;  or  that,  where  the  mind' 
is  constantly  intent  upon  the  gaining  of  wealth  by  traffic,  it  is  dan- 
gerously employed.  Much  less  will  it  be  denied,  that  trade  is  an 
evil,  if  any  of  the  branches  of  it,  through  which  men  acquire  their 
wealth,  are  productive  of  mischief  either  to  themselves  or  others.  If 
they  are  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  inferior  agents,  or  to  the 
morality  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  they  must  always  be 
condemned  by  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Quakers  have  thought  it  their  duty,  as  a  religious  bod}^,  to 
make  several  regulations  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  made  it  a  rule,  that  no  person,  acknowledged  to  be  in  profession, 
with  them,  shall  have  any  concern  in  the  slave  trade. 

The  Quakers  began  to  consider  this  subject,  as  a  Christian  body, 
so  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  the  year  1727, 
they  passed  a  public  censure  upon  this  trade.  In  the  year  1758, 
and  afterwards  in  the  year  1761,  they  warned  and  exhorted  all  in- 
profession  with  them,  "to  keep  their  hands  clear  of  this  un- 
righteous gain  of  oppression."  In  the  yearly  meeting  of  1763  they 
renewed  their  exhortations  in  the  following  words:  '-We  renew 
our  exhortation,  that  Friends  every  where  be  especially  careful 
to  keep  their  hands  clear  of  giving  encouragement  in  ajay  shape 
to  the  slave-trade;  it  being  evidently  destructive  to  tb<?  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  who  are  all  ransomed  by  one  Saviour,  and  visited 
by  one  divine  light,  in  order  to  salvation:  a  traffic,  calculated  to- 
enrich  and  aggrandize  some  upon  the  misery  of  others,  in  its  nature^ 
abhorrent  to  every  just  and  tender  sentiment,  and  contrary"  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel." 

In  the  same  manner,  from  the  year  1763,  they  have  publicly  man- 
ifested a  tender  concern  for  the  happiness -of  the  injured  Africans; 
and  they  have  not  only  been  vigilant  to  see  that  none  of  their  own 
members  were  concerned  in  this  impious  traffic,  but  they  have  lent 
their  assistance  Avith  other  Christians  in  promoting  its  discon- 
tinuance. 

*  Except  such  as  may  have  retired  from  business. 
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They  have  forbidden  also  the  trade  of  privateering  in  war.  They 
consider  the  capture  of  private  vessels  by  private  persons  as  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  the  property  of  others,  which  no  human  author- 
ity can  make  reconcileable  to  the  consciences  of  honest  individuals. 
And  upon  this  motive  they  forbid  it,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  their 
known  profession  against  war. 

They  forbid  also  the  trade  of  the  manufacturing  of  gun-powder, 
and  of  arms,  or  weapons  of  war,  such  as  swords,  guns,  pistols,  ba}-- 
onets,  and  the  like,  that  they  may  stand  clear  of  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing made  any  instrument,  the  avowed  use  of  which  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life. 

They  have  forbidden  also  all  trade  that  has  for  its  object  the  de- 
frauding the  king  either  of  his  customs  or  his  excise.  They  are  not 
only  not  to  sn\uggle  themselves,  but  they  are  not  to  deal  in  such 
goods  as  they  know,  or  such  as  they  even  suspect,  to  be  smuggled, 
nor  to  buy  any  article  of  this  description  even  for  their  private  use. 
This  prohibition  is  enjoined,  because  all  Christians  ought  "to  render 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's;"  because  those,  who  are  ac- 
cessary to  smuggling,  give  encouragement  to  perjuxy  and  bloodshed, 
these  being  frequently  the  attendants  of  such  unlawful  practices ; 
and  because  they  do  considerable  injury  to  the  honest  trader. 

They  discourage  also  concerns  in  hazardous  enterprises  in  the 
way  of  trade.  Such  enterprises  are  apt  to  disturb  the  tranquilit}^  of 
the  mind,  and  to  unfit  it  for  religious  exercise.  They  may  involve 
also  the  parties  concerned  and  their  families  in  ruin.  They  may  de- 
prive them  again  of  the  means  of  paying  their  just  debts,  and  thus 
render  them  injurious  to  their  creditors.  Members,  therefore,  arc 
advised  to  be  rather  content  with  callings,  which  may  produce  small 
but  certain  profits,  than  to  hazard  the  tranquility  of  their  minds, 
and  the  property  of  themselves  and  others. 

In  the  exercise  of  those  callings,  which  are  deemed  lawful  by  the 
Society,  two  things  are  insisted  upon :  first,  that  their  members 
never  raise  and  circulate  "any  fictitious  kind  of  paper-credit  with 
endorsements  and  acceptances,  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  value 
without  an  intrinsic  reality."  Secondly,  that  they  should  pa}^  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  words,  and  to  the  punctual  performance  of 
their  engagements,  aijd  on  no  account  delay  their  payments  beyond 
the  time  they  have  promised.  The  Society  have  very  much  at 
heart  the  enforcement  of  the  latter  injunction,  not  only  because  all 
Christians  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  these  things,  but  because 
they  wish  to  see  the  high  reputation  of  their  ancestors,  in  these  res- 
pects, preserved  among  those  of  their  own  day.  The  primitive 
members  were  noticed  for  a  scrupulous  attention  to  their  duty,  as 
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Christians,  in  their  commercial  concerns.  One  of  the  great  clamors 
against  them,  in  the  infancy  of  their  institution,  was,  that  they 
would  get  all  the  trade.  It  was  nothing  but  their  great  honor  in 
their  dealings,  arising  from  religious  principle,  that  gave  birth  to 
this  uproar,  or  secured  them  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  the 
custom  of  the  world  in  the  line  of  their  respective  trades. 

Among  the  regulations  made  by  the  Quakers  on  the  subject  of 
trade,  it  is  advised,  publicly,  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  in- 
spect the  state  of  their  aifairs  once  a  year :  and,  lest  this  advice 
should  be  disregarded,  the  monthly  meetings  are  directed  to  make  an- 
nual appointments  of  suitable  Friends  to  communicate  it  to  the  mem- 
bers individually.  But.  independently  of  this  public  recommenda- 
tion, they  are  earnestly  advised  by  their  Book  of  Extracts  to  exam- 
ine their  situations  frequently.  This  is  done  with  a  view  that  they 
may  see  how  they  stand  with  respect  to  themselves,  and  with  res- 
pect to  the  world  at  large ;  that  they  may  not  launch  out  into  com- 
mercial concerns  beyond  their  strength ;  nor  live  beyond  their 
income;  nor  go  on  longer  in  their  business  than  they  can  pay  their 
debts. 

If  a  Quaker,  after  this  inspection  of  his  affairs,  should  find  himself 
unable  to  pay  his  just  debts,  he  is  immediately  to  disclose  his  affairs 
to  some  judicious  members  of  the  Society,  or  to  his  principal  creditors, 
and  to  take  their  advice  how  he  is  to  act,  but  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  pay  one  creditor  in  preference  of  another. 

When  a  person  of  the  Society  becomes  a  bankrupt,  a  committee  is 
appointed  by  his  own  monthly  meeting  to  confer  with  him  on  his 
affairs.  If  the  bankruptcy  should  appear  by  their  report  to  have 
been  the  result  of  misconduct,  he  is  disowned.  He  may,  however, 
on  a  full  repentance,  (for  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Society  that  "'true 
repentance  washes  out  all  stains')  and  by  a  full  payment  of  every 
man  his  own,  be  admitted  into  membership  again.  Or,  if  he  has 
begun  to  pay  his  creditors,  and  has  made  arrangements  satisfactory 
to  the  Society  for  paying  them,  he  may  be  received  as  a  member,  even 
before  the  whole  of  the  debt  is  settled. 

If  it  should  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bankruptcy  was 
the  unavoidable  result  of  misfortune,  and  not  of  imprudence,  he  is 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  Society. 

But  in  either  of  these  cases,  that  is,  where  a  man  is  disowned  and 
restored,  or  where  he  has  not  been  disowned  at  all,  he  is  never  con- 
sidered as  a  member,  entitled  to  every  privilege  in  the  Society,  till 
he  has  paid  the  whole  of  his  debts.  And  the  Quakers  are  so  strict 
upon  this  point,  that  if  a  person  has  paid  ten  shillings  in  the  j^ound, 
and  his  creditors  have  accepted  the  composition,  and  the  law  has 
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given  him  his  discharge,  it  is  insisted  upon  that  he  pay  the  remain- 
ing ten  as  soon  as  he  is  able.  No  distance  of  time  will  be  any  excuse 
to  the  Society  for  his  refusal  to  comply  with  this  honorable  law.  Nor 
will  he  be  considered  as  a  full  member,  as  I  observed  before,  till  ho 
has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing:  for  no  collection  for  the  poor,  nor 
any  legacy  for  the  poor,  or  for  other  services  of  the  Society,  will  be 
received  from  his  purse,  while  any  thing  remains  of  the  former  debt. 
This  rule  of  refusing  charitable  contributions  on  such  occasions  is 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  money  taken  from  a  man  in  such  a 
situation  is  taken  from  his  lawful  creditors,  and  that  such  a  man  can 
have  nothing  to  give,  while  he  owes  any  thing  to  another. 

It  may  be  observed  of  this  rule  or  custom,  that,  as  it  is  founded  in 
moral  principles,  so  it  tends  to  promote  a  moral  end.  When  persons 
of  this  description  see  their  own  donations  dispensed  with,  but  those 
of  the  rest  of  tue  meeting  taken,  they  are  reminded  of  their  own 
situation,  and  of  the  desirableness  of  making  the  full  satisfaction  re- 
quired. The  custom  therefore  operates  as  a  constant  memento  that 
their  debts  are  still  hanging  over  them,  and  prompts  to  new  industry 
and  anxious  exertion  for  their  discharge.  There  are  many  instances 
of  Quakers  who  have  paid  their  compositions  as  others  do,  but  who, 
after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  have  surprised  their  former  creditors  b}' 
bringing  them  the  remaining  amount  of  their  former  debts.  Hence 
the  members  of  this  Society  are  often  enabled  to  say,  what  few  others 
can  say  on  the  same  subject,  that  they  are  not  ultimately  hurtful  to 
mankind,  either  by  their  errors  or  by  their  misfortunes. 

SECTION  II. 

But  though  the  Quakers  have  made  these  regulations,  the  world  finds  fault  with 
many  of  their  trades  or  callings — several  of  these  specified — standard  pro- 
posed by  which  to  examine  them — some  of  these  censurable  by  this  standard 
— and  given  up  by  many  Quakers  on  this  account,  though  individuals  may 
still  follow  them. 

But  though  the  Quakers  have  made  these  beautiful  regulations 
concerning  trade,  it  is  manifest  that  the  world  are  not  wholly  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct  on  this  subject.  People  charge  them  with 
the  exercise  of  improper  callings,  or  of  occupations  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  they  profess. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  'Quakers  consider  themselves  as  a  highly 
professing  people;  that  they  declaim  against  the  follies  and  vanities 
of  the  world;  and  that  they  bear  their  testimony  against  civil  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  even  to  personal  suffering.  Hence,  jwofessing 
more  than  others,  more  is  expected  from  them.  George  Fox  endeav- 
ored to  inculcate  this  idea  into  his  new  society.     In  his  letter  to  the 
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yearh'  meeting  in  1679  he  expresses  himself  as  follows;  '-The  world 
also  does  expect  more  from  Friends  than  from  other  people,  because 
they  profess  more.  Therefore  you  should  be  more  just  than  others 
in  your  words  and  dealings,  and  more  righteous,  holy,  and  pure,  in 
your  lives  and  conversation ;  so  that  your  lives  and  conversations 
may  preach.  For  the  world's  tongues  and  mouths  have  preached 
long  enough ;  but  their  lives  and  conversations  have  denied  what 
their  tongues  have  professed  and  declared."  I  may  observe,  there- 
fore, that  the  circumstance  of  a  more  than  ordinary  profession  of 
consistency,  and  not  any  supposed  immorality  on  the  part  of  the 
Quakers,  has  brought  them,  in  the  instances  alluded  to,  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  world.  Other  people,  found  in  the  same  trades  or  occu- 
pations, are  seldom  noticed  as  doing  wrong.  But  where  men  are  set 
as  lights  upon  a  hill  blemishes  will  be  discovered  in  them,  which  will 
be  overlooked  among  those,  who  walk  in  the  vale  below. 

The  trades  or  occupations,  which  are  usually  condemned  as  im- 
proper for  Quakers  to  follow,  are  numerous.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
specify  them  all.  Those,  however,  which  I  propose  to  select,  I  shall 
accompany  with  all  the  distinctions,  which  equity  demands  on  the 
occasion. 

The  trade  of  a  distiller,  or  of  a  spirit-merchant,  is  considered  as 
objectionable,  if  in  the  hands  of  a  Quaker. 

That  of  a  cotton  manufacturer,  who  employs  a  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  usual  way.  or  in  a  way  which  is  destructive  to  their  mor- 
als and  to  their  health,  is  considered  as  equally  deserving  censure*. 

There  is  a  calling,  which  is  seldom  followed  by  itself;  I  mean  the 
furnishing  of  funerals,  or  the  serving  of  the  pall.  This  is  generally 
in  the  hands  of  cabinet-makers,  or  of  upholsterers,  or  of  woolen  dra- 
pers. Xow  if  any  Quaker  should  be  found  in  any  of  these  occupa- 
tions, and  if  he  should  unite  with  these  that  of  serving  the  pall,  he 
would  be  considered,  by  such  an  union,  as  following  an  objectionable 
trade.  For  the  members  of  this  society  having  discarded  all  the 
pomp,  and  parade,  and  dress  connected  Avith  funerals,  from  their  own 
practice,  and  this  upon  moral  principles,  it  is  insisted  upon  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  accessary  to  the  promotion  of  such  ceremonials 
among  others. 

*  Poor  children  are  frequently  sent  by  parishes  to  cotton-mills.  Little  or  no 
care  is  taken  of  their  morals.  The  men,  when  grown  up,  frequently  become 
drunken,  and  the  girls  debauched.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  The  progeny 
of  these,  vitiated  by  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  of  their  parents,  have 
usually  diseased  and  crippled  constitutions,  which  they  perpetuate  to  a  new  gen- 
oration  ;  after  which  the  whole  race,  I  am  told,  generally  becomes  extinct.  "What 
Christian  can  gain  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  health,  morals,  and  happiness  of 
his  fellow-creatures? 
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The  trade  of  a  priater,  or  bookseller,  when  exercised  by  a  Quaker, 
has  not  escaped  the  animadversions  of  the  world.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  made  here.  They,  who  condemn  this  calling,  can 
never  do  it  justly  but  in  supposed  cases.  They  must  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  persons  in  question  follow  these  callings  generally, 
or  that  they  do  not  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  printing 
or  selling  of  such  books  as  may  convey  poison  to  the  morals  of  those 
who  read  them. 

A  Quaker-tailor  is  considered  as  a  character  which  cannot  consist- 
ently exist.  But  a  similar  distinction  must  be  made  here  as  in  the 
former  ease.  It  cannot  surely  be  meant  that,  if  a  Quaker  confines 
himself  to  the  making  of  clothes  for  his  own  Society,  he  is  reproach- 
able  for  so  doing,  but  only  if  he  makes  clothes  for  every  one  without 
distinction,  following,  as  he  is  ordered,  all  the  varying  fashions  of  the 
world. 

A  Quaker-hatter  is  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  a  Quaker-tailor. 
But  here  a  distinction  suggests  itself  again.  If  he  makes  only  plain 
and  useful  hats  for  the  community  and  for  other  Quakers,  it  cannot 
be  understood  that  he  is  acting  inconsistently  with  his  religious  pro- 
fession. The  change  can  only  lie  against  him,  where  he  furnishes 
the  hat  with  the  gold  and  the  silver-lace,  or  the  lady's  riding-hat 
with  its  ornaments,  or  the  military  hat  with  its  lace,  cockade,  and 
plumes.  In  this  case  he  will  be  considered  as  censurable  by  many, 
because  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  dealer  in  the  superfluities  con- 
demned hy  his  own  religion. 

The  last  occuj)ation  I  shall  notice  is  that  of  a  silversmith.  And 
here  the  censure  will  depend  upon  a  contingency  also.  If  a  Quaker 
confines  himself  to  the  selling  of  plain  silver  articles  for  use,  little 
objection  can  be  raised  against  his  employment.  But  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  sells  gold-headed  canes,  trinkets,  rings,  ear-rings,  brace- 
lets, jewels,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  person,  he  will  be  considered 
as  chargeable  with  the  same  inconsistency  as  the  follower  of  the 
former  trade. 

In  examining  these  and  other  occupations  of  those  in  the  Society, 
with  a  view  if  seeing  how  far  the  objections,  which  have  been 
advanced  against  them,  are  valid,  I  own  I  have  a  difiicult  task  to  per- 
form. For  what  standard  shall  I  fix  upon,  or  what  limits  shall  I 
draw,  on  this  occasion?  The  objections  are  founded  in  part  upon 
the  principle,  that  individuals  ought  not  to  sell  those  things,  of  which 
their  own  practice  shows  that  thej^  disapprove.  But  shall  I  admit 
this  principle  without  any  limitation  or  reserve?  Shall  I  say,  with- 
out any  reserve,  that  a  Quaker-woman,  who  discards  the  use  of  a 
simple  ribbon  from  her  dress,  shall  not  sell  it  to  another  female,  who 
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has  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  this  without  any 
detriment  to  her  mind?  Shalt'  I  say  again,  -without  any  reserve,  that 
a  Quaker-man.  who  discards  the  use  of  black  cloth,  shall  not  sell  a 
yard  of  it  to  another?  And  if  I  should  say  so,  where  am  I  to  stop  ? 
Shall  I  not  be  obliged  to  go  over  all  the  colors  in  his  shop,  and 
object  to  all  but  the  brown  and  drab  ?  Shall  I  say  again,  without 
reserve,  that  a  Quaker  cannot  sell  any  thing,  which  is  innocent  in 
itself,  without  inquiring  of  the  buyer  its  application  or  its  use?  And 
if  I  should  say  so,  might  I  not  as  well  say  that  no  Quaker  can  be  in 
trade?  I  fear  that  to  say  this  would  be  to  get  into  a  labyrinth,  out 
of  which  there  would  be  no  clew  to  guide  us. 

Difficult,  however,  as  the  task  may  seem.  I  think  I  may  lay  down 
three  positions,  which  will  probably  not  be  denied;  and  which,  if 
admitted,  will  assist  us  in  the  determination  of  the  question  before 
us.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  no  menber  of  this  Society  can  be  con- 
cerned in  a  sale  of  a  thing,  which  is  evil  in  itself  Secondly,  that  he 
cannot  encourage  the  sale  of  an  article,  which  he  knows  to  be  essen- 
tially, or  very  generally,  that  is  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten.  productive 
of  evil.  And  thirdly,  that  he  cannot  .sell  things,  which  he  has  dis- 
carded from  his  own  use.  if  he  has  discarded  them  on  a  belief  that 
they  are  specifically  forbidden  by  Christianity,  or  that  they  are 
morally  injurious  to  the  human  mind. 

If  these  positions  be  acknowledged,  they  will  give  ample  latitude 
for  the  condemnation  of  many  branches  of  trade. 

A  Quaker-bookseller,  according  to  these  positions,  cannot  sell  a 
profane  or  improper  book. 

A  Quaker-spirit-merchant  cannot  sell  his  liquor  but  to  those,  who 
he  believes  will  use  it  in  moderation,  or  medicinally,  or  on  proper 
occasions. 

A  Quaker,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton,  cannot  exercise  his 
occupation  but  upon  an  amended  plan. 

A  Quaker-silversmith  cannot  deal  in  any  splendid  ornaments  of 
the  person.  This  he  cannot  do  for  the  following  reasons.  The 
Quakers  reject  all  such  ornaments,  because  they  believe  them  to  be 
specifically  condemned  by  Christianity.  The  words  of  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter  have  been  quoted  both  by  Fox,  Penn,  Barcla}',  and 
others,  upon  this  subject.  But  surely  if  the  Christian  religion  posi- 
tively condemn  the  use  of  them  in  one.  it  condemns  the  use  of  them 
in  another.  And  how  can  any  one.  professing  this  religion,  sell 
that,  the  use  of  which  he  believes  to  have  been  forbidden  ?  The 
Quakers  also  have  rejected  all  ornaments  of  the  person,  as  we  find 
by  their  own  writers,  on  account  of  their  immoral  tendency,  or 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  puffing  up  the  crea- 
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ture,  or  in  the  generation  of  vanity  and  pride.  But  if  they  have 
rejected  the  use  of  them  upon  this  principle,  they  are  bound,  as 
Christians,  to  refuse  to  sell  them  to  others.  Christian  love,  and  the 
Christian  obligation  to  do  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  posi- 
tively enjoin  this  conduct.  For  no  man,  consistently  with  this  di- 
vine law  and  obligation,  can  sow  the  seeds  of  moral  disease  in  his 
neighbor's  mind. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that,  though  there  are  trades,  which  may 
be  innocent  in  themselves,  yet  Quakers  may  make  them  objectionable 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  may  conduct  themselves  in  disposing 
of  the  articles,  which  belong  to  them.  They  can  never  pass  them 
off,  as  other  peoj^le  do,  by  the  declaration,  that  they  are  the  fashion- 
able articles  of  the  day.  Such  words  ought  never  to  come  out  of 
their  mouths;  not  so  much  because  their  own  lives  are  a  living 
protest  against  the  fiishions  of  the  Avorld,  as  because  they  cannot, 
knowingly,  be  instrumental  in  doing  a  moral  injury  to  others.  For 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  belief  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  former  volume,  that  the  following  of  such 
fashions  begets  a  worldly  sjjirit,  and  that  in  proportion  as  men 
indulge  this  spirit  they  are  found  to  follow  the  loose  and  changeable 
morality  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  strict  and  steady  morality  of 
the  Gospel. 

That  some  such  positions  as  these  may  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
further  regulation  of  commercial  concerns  among  them  is  evident, 
when  we  consider  the  example  of  many  estimable  persons  in  tids 
Society. 

The  Quakers,  in  the  early  times  of  their  institution,  were  very 
circumspect  about  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  and  particularly 
as  to  dealing  in  suj)erfluities  and  ornaments  of  the  person.  Gilbert 
Latey  Avas  one  of  those,  who  boi'e  his  j)ablic  testimony  against  them. 
Though  he  was  only  a  tailor,  he  was  known,  and  highly  spoken  of, 
by  King  James  the  second.  He  would  not  allow  his  servants  to  put 
any  corruptive  finery  upon  the  clothes,  which  he  had  been  ordered 
to  make  for  others.  From  Gilbert  Latey  I  may  pass  to  John  Wool- 
man.  In  examining  the  journal  of  the  latter  I  find  him  speaking 
thus:  "It  had  been  my  general  practice  to  buy  and  sell  things 
really  useful.  Things  that  served  chiefly  to  please  the  vain  mind  in 
people,  I  was  not  easy  to  trade  in ;  seldom  did  it ;  and  whenever  I 
did,  I  found  it  weaken  me  as  a  Christian."'  And  from  John  Woolman 
I  might  mention  the  names  of  many,  and,  if  delicacy  did  not  forbid 
me,  those  of  individuals  now  living,  who  relinguished  or  regulated 
their  callings,  on  an  idea  that  they  could  not  consistently  follow 
them  at  all,  or  that  they  could  not  follow  them  according  to  the 
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usual  manner  of  the  world.  I  knew  the  relation  of  a  distiller,  who 
left  off  his  business  upon  principle.  I  was  intimate  with  a  Quaker- 
bookseller:  He  did  not  give  up  his  occupation,  for  this  was  unneces- 
sary; but  he  was  scrupulous  about  the  selling  of  an  improper  book. 
Another  friend  of  mine,  in  the  Society,  succeeded  but  a  few  years 
ago  to  a  di-aper's  shop.  The  famishing  of  funerals  had  been  a 
profitable  branch  of  the  employ.  But  he  refused  to  be  concerned  in 
this  branch  of  it,  wholly  owing  to  his  scruples  about  it.  Another 
had  been  established  as  a  silversmith  for  many  years,  and  had  traded 
in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  business  ;  but  he  left  it  wholly,  though 
advantageously  situated,  for  the  same  reason,  and  betook  himself  to 
another  trade.  I  know  other  individuals,  who  have  held  other  occu- 
pations, not  unusually  objectionable  by  the  world,  who  have  become 
uneasy  about  them,  and  have  relinquished  them  in  their  turn.  These 
noble  instances  of  the  dereliction  of  gain,  where  it  has  interfered 
with  principle,  I  feel  it  only  justice  to  mention  in  this  place.  It  is  a 
homage  due  to  Quakerism;  for  genuine  Quakerism  will  always 
produce  such  instances.  No  true  member  will  remain  in  any  occu- 
pation, which  he  believes  it  improper  to  pursue.  And  I  hope,  if 
there  are  persons  in  the  Society,  who  mix  the  sale  of  objectionable 
with  that  of  the  other  articles  of  their  trade,  it  is  because  they  have 
entered  into  this  mixed  business  without  their  usual  portion  of 
thought,  or  that  the  occupation  itself  has  never  come  as  an  improper 
occupation  before  their  minds. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  stated,  as  I  hinted  before,  that  it  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  more  than  ordinary  professions  of  the  Quakers, 
as  a  religious  body,  that  the  charges  in  question  have  been  exhibited 
against  such  individuals  among  them  as  have  been  found  in  particu- 
lar trades.  If  other  people  had  been  found  in  the  same  callings,  the 
same  blemishes  would  not  have  been  so  apparent.  And  if  others  had 
been  found  in  the  same  callings,  and  it  had  been  observed  of  these, 
that  they  had  made  all  the  beautiful  regulations  which  I  have  shown 
the  Society  to  have  done  on  the  subject  of  trade,  these  blemishes 
would  have  been  removed  from  the  usual  range  of  the  human  vision. 
They  would  have  been  like  spots  in  the  sun's  disk,  which  are  hid 
from  the  observation  of  the  human  eye,  because  they  are  lost  in  the 
superior  beauty  of  its  blaze.  But  when  the  Quakers  have  been  looked 
at  solely  as  Quakers,  or  as  men  of  high  religious  profession,  these 
blemishes  have  become  conspicuous.  The  moon,  when  it  eclipses  the 
sun,  appears  as  a  blemish  in  the  body  of  that  luminary.  So  a  jjublic 
departure  from  publicly  professed  principles  will  always  be  noticed, 
because  it  will  be  an  excrescence  or  blemish  too  large  and  protuber- 
ant to  be  overlooked  in  the  moral  character. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 


Settlement  of  differences — Quakers,  when  they  differ,  abstain  from  violence — No 
instance  of  a  duel — George  Fox  protested  against  going  to  law,  and  recom- 
mended arbitration — Laws  relative  to  arbitration — Account  of  an  arbitration- 
society  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  Quaker-principles— Its  dissolution — Such 
societies  might  be  usefully  promoted. 

Men  are  so  constituted  by  nature,  and  the  mutual  intercourse  be- 
tween them  is  such,  that  circumstances  must  unavoidably  arise, 
Avhich  will  occasion  differences.  These  differences  will  occasionally 
rouse  the  passions,  and  after  all  they  will  still  be  to  be  settled. 

The  Quakers,  like  other  men,  have  their  differences.  But  you 
rarely  see  any  disturbance  of  the  temper  on  this  account.  You 
rarely  hear  intemperate  invectives.  You  are  witness  to  no  blows. 
If  in  the  courts  of  law  you  have  never  seen  their  characters  stained 
l)y  convictions  for  a  breach  of  the  marriage-contract,  or  for  the  crime 
of  adultery,  so  neither  have  you  seen  them  disgraced  by  convictions 
of  brutal  violence,  or  that  most  barbarous  of  all  Gothic  customs,  the 
duel. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  when  we  consider  that  we  live  in  an  age 
removed  above  eighteen  hundred  years  from  the  lirst  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  which  was  to  insist  upon 
the  subjugation  of  the  passions,  that  our  children  have  not  been 
better  instructed ;  and  that  we  should  now  have  to  behold  men  of 
apparently  good  education  settling  their  disputes  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  preposterous  principles  can 
actuate  men  to  induce  them  to  such  a  mode  of  decision.  Justice  is 
the  ultimate  wish  of  every  reasonable  man  in  the  termination  of  his 
casual  differences  with  others.  But  in  the  determination  of  cases 
by  the  sword  the  injured  man  not  unfrequently  falls,  while  the  ag- 
gressor sometimes  adds  to  his  offence,  by  making  a  widow,  or  an 
orphan,  and  by  the  murder  of  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  possible, 
liowevcr,  the  duellist  may  conceive  that  he  adds  to  his  reputation  by 
decisions  of  this  sanguinary  nature.  But  surely  he  has  no  other 
reputation  with  good  men  than  that  of  a  weak,  or  a  savage,  or  an 
infatuated  creature;  and  if  he  falls,  ho  is  pitied  by  these  on  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  his  folly  and  of  his  crime.  What  philosopher  can 
extol  his  courage,  who,  knowing  the  bondage  of  the  mind  while  un- 
der the  dominion  of  fashion,  believes  that  more  courage  is  necessary 
in  refusing  a  challenge  than  in  going  to  the  field?  "What  legislator 
can  applaud  his  patriotism,  when  he  sees  him  violate  the  laws  of  his 
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country  ?  AYhat  Christian  his  religion,  when  he  reflects  on  the  rela- 
tive duties  of  men,  on  the  law  of  love  and  benevolence  that  should 
have  guided  him,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  noble  to  suffer 
than  resist,  and  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  may  put  himself  into 
the  doubly  criminal  situation  of  a  murderer  and  a  suicide  by  the 
same  act? 

George  Fox,  in  his  doctrines  of  the  influence  of  the  spirit  as  a  di- 
vine teacher,  and  in  that  of  the  necessity  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
passions,  in  order  that  the  inward  man  might  be  in  a  fit  state  to  re- 
ceive its  admonitions,  left  to  they  Society  a  system  of  education, 
which,  if  acted  upon,  could  not  fail  of  j)roducing  peaceable  and  quiet 
characters ;  but,  foreseeing  that  among  the  best  men  differences 
Avould  unavoidably  arise  from  their  intercourse  in  business  and  other 
causes,  it  was  his  desire,  that  these  should  be  settled  in  a  Christian 
manner.  He  advised,  therefore,  that  no  member  should  appeal  to 
law;  but  that  he  should  refer  his  difference  to  arbitration  by  per- 
sons of  exemplary  character  in  the  Society.  This  mode  of  decision 
appeared  to  him  to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
Avith  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  recommended  that  all  the 
differences  among  the  Christians  of  his  own  time  should  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  saints,  or  of  such  other  Christians  as  were  em- 
inent for  their  lives  and  conversation. 

This  mode  of  decision,  which  began  to  take  place  among  the 
Quakers  in  the  time  of  George  Fox,  has  be^n  continued  by  them  to 
the  present  day.  Cases  where  propei'ty  is  concerned  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousands,  are  determined  in  no  other  manner.  By  this 
process  they  obtain  their  verdicts  in  a  way  peculiarly  satisfactory. 
For  law  suits  are  at  best  tedious.  They  often  destroy  brotherly 
love  in  the  individuals,  while  they  continue.  They  excite  also,  during 
this  time,  not  unfrequently,  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  lead  to  family 
feuds  and  quarrels.  They  agitate  the  mind  also,  hurt  the  temper, 
and  disqualify  a  man  for  the  proper  exercise  of  his  devotion.  Add 
to  this  that  the  expenses  of  law  are  frequentlj'  so  great,  that  burthens 
are  imposed  upon  men  for  matters  of  little  consequence,  which  they 
feel  as  evils  and  incumbrances  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
lives ;  burthens,  which  guilt  alone,  and  which  no  indiscretion  could 
have  merited.  Hence  the  members  of  this  Society  experience  advan- 
tages in  the  settlement  of  their  differences,  which  are  known  but  to  few 
others. 

The  Quakers,  when  any  difference  arises  about  things  that  are  not 
of  serious  moment,  generally  settle  it  amicably  between  themselves ; 
but  in  matters  that  are  intricate  and  of  weighty  concern,  they  have 
recourse  to  arbitration.     If  it  should  happen  that  they  are  slow  in 
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jiroceeding  to  arbitration,  overseers,  or  any  others  of  the  Society, 
who  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  are  to  step  in 
and  to  offer  their  advice.  If  their  advice  is  rejected,  complaint  is  to 
be  made  to  their  own  monthly  meeting  concerning  them,  after  which 
they  will  come  under  the  discipline  of  the  Society ;  and  if  they  still 
persist  in  refusing  to  settle  their  difterences,  or  to  proceed  to  arbitra- 
tion, they  may  be  disowned.  I  may  mention  here,  that  any  member 
going  to  law  with  another,  without  having  previously  tried  to  accom- 
modate matters  between  them,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
comes  under  the  discipline  in  the  like  manner. 

When  arbitration  is  determined  upon,  the  individuals  concerned 
are  enjoined  to  apply  to  persons  of  their  own  Society  to  decide  the 
case.  It  is  considered,  however,  desirable,  that  they  should  not 
trouble  their  ministers  if  they  can  help  it  on  these  occasions,  as  the 
minds  of  these  ought  to  be  drawn  out  as  little  as  possible  into  worldly 
concerns. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  rules  recommended  by 
the  Society  in  the  case  of  arbitrations : 

Each  party  is  to  choose  one  or  two  friends  as  arbitrators,  and  all 
the  persons  so  chosen  are  to  agree  upon  a  third  or  fifth.  The  arbi- 
trators are  not  to  consider  themselves  as  advocates  for  the  party,  by 
whom  they  were  chosen,  but  as  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  right- 
eously, fearing  the  Lord.  The  parties  are  to  enter  into  engagements 
to  abide  by  the  award  ^f  the  ai'bitrators.  Every  meeting  of  the 
arbitrators  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  parties  concerned,  till  they 
have  been  fully  heard.  No  private  meetings  are  allowed  between 
some  of  the  arbitrators,  or  with  one  party  separate  from  the  other, 
on  the  business  referred  to  them.  No  representation  of  the  case  of 
one  party,  either  by  writing  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  admitted  without  its 
being  made  fully  known  to  the  other,  and,  if  required,  a  copy  of  such 
representation  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  other  party.  The  arbitrators 
are  to  hear  both  parties  fully  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  whilst 
either  has  any  fresh  matter  to  offer,  for  a  time  mutually  limited.  In 
the  case  of  any  doubtful  point  of  law,  the  arbitrators  are  jointly  to 
agree  upon  a  case,  and  to  consult  counsel.  It  is  recommended  to 
arbitrators  to  propose  to  the  parties  that  they  should  give  an 
acknowledgment  in  writing,  before  the  award  is  made,  that  they 
have  been  candidly  and  fully  heard. 

In  the  same  manner  as  a  member  proceeds  with  a  member  in  the 
case  of  any  difference,  he  is  led  by  his  education  and  habits  to  pro- 
ceed with  others,  who  are  not  of  the  same  Society.  A  Quaker  sel- 
dom goes  to  law  with  a  person  of  another  denomination,  till  he  has 
proposed  arbitration.     If  the  proposal  be  not  accepted,  he  has  then 
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no  remedy  but  the  law.  For  a  person  who  is  out  of  the  Society,  can- 
not be  obliged  upon  pain  of  disownment,  as  one  who  is  in  it  may, 
to  submit  to  such  a  mode  of  decision,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Quaker-discipline. 

I  shall  close  my  observations  upon  this  subject  by  giving  an 
account  of  an  institution  for  the  accommodation  of  diiferences,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1793,  upon  the  principles  of  this  Society. 

In  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  number  of  disputes  were 
continually  arising  on  the  subject  of  shipping-concerns,  which  were 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  laws.  These  decisions  were  often 
grievously  expensive.  They  were,  besides,  frequently  different  from 
what  seafaring  persons  conceived  to  be  just.  The  latter  circumstance 
was  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  lawyers  in  maritime  affairs.  Much 
money  was  therefore  often  expended,  and  no  one  satisfied.  Some 
Quakers  in  the  neighborhood,  in  conjunction  with  others,  came  for- 
ward with  a  view  of  obviating  these  evils.  They  proposed  arbitra- 
tion as  a  remedy.  They  met  with  some  opposition  at  first,  but  prin- 
cipally from  gentlemen  of  the  law.  After  having,  however,  shown 
the  impropriety  of  many  of  the  legal  verdicts  that  had  been  given, 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  plan  publicly  introduced  and 
sanctioned.  For  in  the  month  of  June,  1793,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
respectable  for  their  knowlege  in  mercantile  and  maritime  affairs, 
met  at  the  Trinity-hall  in  Newcastle,  and  associated  themselves  for 
these  and  other  purposes,  calling  themselves  "The  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  association  for  general  arbitration." 

This  association  was  to  have  four  general  meetings  in  the  year,  one 
in  each  quarter,  at  which  they  were  to  receive  cases.  For  any  urg- 
ent matter,  however,  which  might  occur,  the  clerk  was  to  have  the 
power  of  calling  a  special  meeting. 

Each  person,  on  delivering  a  case,  was  to  pay  a  small  fee.  Out  of 
these  fees  the  clerk's  salary  and  incidental  expenses  were  to  be  paid. 
But  the  surplus  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 

The  parties  were  to  enter  into  arbitration-bonds,  as  is  usual  upon 
such  occasions. 

Each  party  was  to  choose  out  of  this  association,  or  standing  com- 
mittee, one  arbitrator  for  himself,  and  the  association  were  to  choose 
or  to  ballot  for  a  third.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this 
standing  association  appeared  to  be  capable  of  affording  arbitrators 
equal  to  the  determination  of  every  case.  For,  if  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  parties  were  to  happen  to  be  a  mercantile 
question,  there  was  merchants  in  the  association.  If  a  question  rela- 
tive to  shipping,  there  were  ship-owners  in  it.  If  a  question  of 
insurance,  there  were  insurance'brokers  also.  A  man  could  hardly 
13 
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tail  of  having  his  case  determined  bv  }>erson!*.  who  weit?  comj>etent 
to  the  task. 

Though  this  beautiful  institution  was  thus  publicly  introduceil,  and 
introduced  with  considerable  expectations  and  applause.  c:ises  C4»mu 
in  but  slowly.  Custom  and  prejudice  are  not  to  be  rooted  out  in  a  J 
moment.  In  process  of  time,  however,  sever-al  were  olfered.  consid-  1 
ored.  and  decided,  and  the  presumption  was.  that  the  institution 
would  have  grown  with  time.  Of  those  cases,  which  were  deter- 
mined, some  relating  to  ships  were  found  to  be  particularly  intricate, 
and  cost  the  arbitrators  considerable  time  and  trouble.  The  verdicts, 
however,  which  were  given,  were  in  all  of  them  satisfactory.  The 
institution  at  length  became  so  popular,  that,  incredible  to  relate,  its 
«'>wn  popularity  destroyed  it !  So  many  persons  were  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  becoming  members  of  the  committee,  that  some  of  infe- 
rior knowledge  and  judgment,  and  character,  were  too  hastily  admit- 
ted into  it.  The  consequence  was.  that  people  dared  not  trust  their 
affairs  to  the  abilities  of  every  member,  and  the  institution  expired, 
.•\fter  having  rendered  important  service  to  numerous  individuals, 
who  had  tried  it. 

When  we  consider  that  this  institution  has  been  tried,  and  that 
the  scheme  of  it  has  been  found  practicable,  it  is  a  pity  that  its  ben- 
efits should  have  been  confined,  and  this  for  so  short  a  period,  to  a 
single  town.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  if,  in  every  district,  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  were  to  give  in  their  names  to  form  a  standing  com- 
mittee, for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  farmer  and  farmer? 
or  that  there  should  be  a  similar  institution  among  manulacturers, 
who  should  decide  between  one  manufacturer  and  another?  Would 
it  not  also  be  desirable,  if.  in  every  parish,  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
or  other  respectable  persons,  were  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
.•ommodating  the  differences  of  each  other?  For  this  beautiful  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  being  carried  to  any  extent,  and  of  being  adapted 
to  all  stations  and  conditions  of  life.  By  these  means  numerous  lit- 
tle funds  might  be  established  in  numerous  districts,  from  the  sur- 
plus of  which  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  adding  to  the 
comforts  of  such  of  the  poor  as  were  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  good  behavior,  whether  as  laborers  for  farmers,  manufacturers, 
or  others.  Bv  these  means,  also,  many  of  the  quarrels  in  the  par- 
ishes might  be  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties  con- 
i-crned,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
tracting a  rancorous  and  a  wounding  edge.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  to  assist  in  these  arbitrations,  would  be  amply  repaid; 
lor  they  would  be  thus  giving  an  opportunity  of  growth  to  the  be- 
nevolent feelings,  and  they  would  have  the  pleasing  reflection,  that 
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the  tendency  of  their  labors  would  be  to  promote  peace  and  good- 
will amoncrst  men. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

SECTION    I. 


>f  jinagement  of  the  poor — Quakers  never  seen  as  beggars — George  Fox  began  the 
provision  for  the  Quaker-poor — Monthly  meetings  appoint  overseers — Persons, 
passed  over,  are  to  apply  for  relief — and  the  disorderly  may  receive  it  in  cer- 
tain cases — Manner  of  collecting  for  the  poor — if  burthensomein  one  monthly 
meeting,  the  burthen  shared  by  the  quarterly — Quakers  gain  settlements  by 
monthly  meetings  as  the  other  poor  of  the  kingdom  by  parishes. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  Quaker-constitution,  that  are  more 
worthy  of  commendation  than  that  which  relates  to  the  poor.  All 
the  members  of  this  Society  are  considered  as  brethren,  and  as  enti- 
tled to  support  from  one  another.  If  our  streets  or  our  roads  are 
infested  by  miserable  objects  imploring  our  pity,  no  Quaker  will  be 
found  among  them.  A  beggar  of  this  denomination  would  be  a 
phenomenon  in  the  world. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  account  that  there  arc  no 
})0or  Quakers,  or  that  members  of  this  Society  are  not  born  in  a 
dependent  state.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
]>ut  the  wants  of  the  former  are  so  well  provided  for,  that  they  artr 
not  publicly  seen,  like  the  wants  of  others. 

George  Fox,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Quakers, 
i  mean  of  a  system  of  renovated  Christianity,  so  he  was  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  scheme,  by  which  they  make  a  provision  for  their 
poor.  As  a  Christian,  he  considered  the  poor  of  every  description  as 
members  of  the  same  family,  but  particularly  those,  who  were  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Consistently  with  this  opinion,  he  advised  the 
establishment  of  general  meetings  in  his  own  time,  a  special  part  of 
whoso  business  it  was  to  take  due  care  of  the  poor.  These  meeting* 
excited  at  first  the  vigilance  and  anger  of  the  magistrates ;  but, 
when  they  came  to  see  the  regulations  made  by  the  members  of  this 
Society,  in  order  that  none  of  their  poor  might  become  burthensome 
to  their  parishes,  they  went  away,  whatever  they  might  think  of 
^ome  of  their  new  tenets  of  religion,  in  admiration  of  their  benevo- 
lence. 

The  Quakers  of  the  present  day  consider  their  poor  in  the  same 
light  as  their  venerable  elder,  namely,  as  members   of   the  same 
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family,  whoso  wants  it  is  their  duty  to  relieve,  and  they  provide  for 
them  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  They  intrust  this  important 
concern  to  the  monthly  meetings,  which  are  the  executive  hranchegi 
of  their  constitution.  The  monthly  meetings  appoint  four  overseers, 
two  men  and  two  women,  over  each  particular  meeting  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  if  their  number  will  admit  of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  to  visit  such  of  the  poor  as  arc  in  membership  ;  of  the  men  to 
visit  the  men,  but  of  the  women  sometimes  to  visit  both.  The  reason 
why  this  double  burthen  is  laid  upon  the  woman-overseers  is,  that 
women  know  more  of  domestic  concerns,  more  of  the  wants  of 
families,  more  of  the  manner  of  providing  for  them,  and  are  better 
advisers  and  better  nurses  in  sickness  than  the  men.  Whatever 
these  overseers  find  wanting  in  the  course  of  their  visits,  whether 
money,  clothes,  medicines,  or  medical  advice  and  attention,  they 
order  them,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  monthly  meetings  settles  the 
different  accounts.*  I  may  observe  here,  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
overseers  to  neglect  their  duty ;  for  an  inquiry  is  made  three  timen 
in  the  year  of  the  monthly  meetings  by  the  quarterly,  whether  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  are  properly  inspected  and  relieved.  I  may 
observe  also,  that  the  poor,  who  may  stand  in  need  of  relief,  ar« 
•always  relieved  privately,  I  mean  at  their  respective  homes. 

It  is,  however,  possible,  that  there  may  be  persons,  who,  from  a. 
variety  of  unlooked-for  causes,  may  be  brought  into  distress,  and 
whose  case,  never  having  been  suspected,  may  be  passed  over.  But 
persons  in  this  situation  are  desired  to  apply  for  assistance.  It  in 
also  a  rule  in  the  Society,  that  even  persons,  whose  conduct  is  disor- 
derly, are  to  be  relieved,  if  such  conduct  has  not  been  objected  to  by 
their  own  monthly  meeting.  "The  want  of  due  care,"  says  the 
Book  of  Extracts,  ^' in  watching  diligently  over  the  flock,  and  in 
dealing  in  due  time  with  such  as  walk  disorderly,  hath  brought  great 
difficulties  on  some  meetings;  for  we  think  it  both  unseasonable  and 
dishonorable,  when  persons  apply  to  monthly  meetings  for  relief,  in 
oases  of  necessity,  then  to  object  to  them  such  offences  as  the  meet- 
ing, through  the  neglect  of  its  own  duty,  hath  suffered  long  to  pas« 
by  unreproved  and  unnoticed." 

The  poor  are  supported  by  charitable  collections  from  the  body  at 
large;  or,  in  other  words,  every  monthly  meeting  supports  its  own 
poor.  The  collections  for  fehem  are  usually  made  «nce  a  month,  but 
in  some  places  once  a  quarter,  and  in  others  at  no  stated  times,  but 
vhen  the  treasurer  declares  them  necessary  and  the  monthly  meet- 

*In  London  a  committee  is  appointed  for  each  poor  person.  Thus,  for  example, 
two  women  arc  appointed  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  one  poor  old 
\Sroman. 
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ing  approves.  Members  are  expected  to  contribute  in  proportion  to 
their  circumstances ;  but  pei'sons  in  a  low  situation,  and  servants, 
are  generally  excused  upon  these  occasions. 

It  happens  in  the  district  of  some  monthly  meetings,  that  there 
are  found  only  few  persons  of  property  but  a  numerous  poor,  so  that 
the  former  are  unable  to  do  justice  in  their  provision  for  the  latter. 
The  Society  have  therefore  resolved,  when  the  poor  are  too  numerous 
to  be  supported  by  their  own  monthly  meetings,  that  the  collections 
for  them  shall  be  made  up  out  of  the  quai'terly  meeting,  to  which  . 
the  said  monthly  meeting  belongs.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  if  any 
particular  parish  were  unable  to  pay  the  rates  for  the  poor,  and  as  if 
all  the  other  parishes  in  the  country  were  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  same. 

On  this  subject  I  may  observe,  that  the  poor,  belonging  to  the 
Society,  are  attached  to  their  monthly  meetings  as  the  common  poor 
of  the  kingdom  are  attached  to  their  parishes,  and  that  they  gain 
settlements  in  these  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

SECTION    II. 

Education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  particularly  insisted  upon  and  provided  for 
by  the  Quakers — The  boys  usually  put  out  to  aprenticeship — the  girls  to  ser- 
vice— The  latter  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  Quaker-families  who  want 
them — The  rich  have  not  their  proportion  of  these  in  their  service — reputed 
reasons  of  it — Character  of  the  Quaker-poor. 

As  the  Quakers  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
so  they  are  no  less  attentive  to  the  instruction  of  their  offspring. 
These  are  all  of  them  to  receive  their  education  at  th^  public- 
expense.  The  same  overseers,  as  in  the  former  case,  are  to  take  care 
of  it.  and  the  same  funds  to  support  it.  An  inquiry  is  therefore' 
made  three  times  in  the  year  into  this  subject.  "The  children  of  the 
poor,"'  says  the  Book  of  Extracts,  ''are  to  have  due  help  of  education, 
instruction,  and  necessary  learning."  The  families  also  of  the  poor 
are  to  be  provided  with  Bibles,  and  books  of  the  Society,  at  the 
Expense  of  the  monthly  meetings.  And  as  some  members  may  be 
straitened  in  their  circumstances,  and  may  refuse  out  of  delicacy  to 
apply  for  aid  towards  the  education  of  their  children,  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  Friends  in  every  monthly  meeting,  to  look  out  for 
persons,  who  may  be  thus  straitened,  and  to  take  care  that  their 
children  shall  receive  instruction;  and  it  is  recommended  to  the 
parents  of  such,  not  to  refuse  this  salutary  aid,  "but  to  receive  it 
with  a  willing  mind,  and  with  thankfulness  to  the  great  Author  of 
all  good." 

"When  the  boys  have  received  their  necessary  learning,  they  ai!e 
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usually  put  out  as  apprentices  to  husbandry  or  trade.  Doraestie 
service  is  generally  considered  by  the  parents  as  unmanly,  and  as 
a  nursery  for  idleness.  Boys  too,  who  can  read  and  write,  ought  to 
expect,  with  the  accustomed  diligence  and  sobriety  of  the  members 
of  this  Society,  to  arrive  at  a  better  situation  in  life.  The  girls, 
however,  are  destined  in  general  for  service;  for  it  must  be  obvious 
whatever  their  education  may  be,  that  the  same  number  of  employ- 
ments is  not  open  to  women  as  to  men.  Of  these,  again,  which  are 
open,  some  are  objectionable.  A  Quaker-girl,  for  example,  could  not 
consistently  be  put  an  apprentice  to  a  milliner.  Neither,  if  a  cotton - 
manufactory  were  in  the  neighborhood,  could  her  parents  send  her 
to  such  a  nursery  of  debauchery  and  vice.  From  these  and  other 
considerations,  and  because  domestic  employments  belong  to  women, 
their  parents  generally  think  it  advisable  to  bring  them  up  to  service, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  families  of  Friends. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  when  we  consider  it  to  be  recom- 
mended that  Quaker-masters  of  families  should  take  Quaker-servants, 
that  persons  of  the  latter  description  are  not  found  to  be  sufficiently 
numerous  for  those  who  want  them.     This  is  probably  a  proof  of  the 
rising  situation  of  this  Society.     It  is  remarkable,  again,  that  the 
rich  have  by  no  means  their  proportion  of  such  servants.     Those  of 
the   wealthy,  who   are  exemplary,  get  them   if  they  can.     Others 
decline  their  services.     Of  these  some  do  it  from  good  motives;   for, 
knowing  that  it  would  b3  difficult  to  make  up  their  complement  of 
servants  from  the  Society,  they  do  not  wish  to  break  in  upon  the 
customs  and  morals  of  those  belonging  to  it  by  mixing  them  with 
others.     The  rest,  who  mix  more  with  the  world,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  are  fearful  of  having  them,  lest  they  should  be  overseers 
of  their  words  and  manners.     For  it  is  in  the  essence  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Society,   as  I  observed  upon  that  subject,  that  every 
member  should  watch  over  another  for  his   good.     There  are   no 
exceptions  as  to  persons.     The  servant  has  as  much  right  to  watch 
over  his  master,  with  respect  to  his  religious  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, as  the  master  over  his  servent;    and  he  has  also  a  right,  if  his 
master  violates  the  discipline,  to  speak  to  him,  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner, for  so  doing.     Nor  would  a  Quaker-servant,   if  he  were  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
want  the  courage  to  speak  his  mind  upon  such  occasions.     Tliero 
have  been  instances  where  this  has  happened,  and  where  the  master. 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his  religion,  has  not  felt  himself  insulted  by  such 
interference,  but  has  looked  upon  his  servant  afterwards  as  more 
worthy  of  his  confidence  and   esteem.     Such   a  right,  however,  of 
remonstrance,  is,  I  presume,  but  rarely  exercised. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
character  of  the  Quaker-poor. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  observe,  that  one  of  the  great  traits  in 
their  character  is  independence  of  mind.  When  you  converse  with 
them,  you  find  them  attentive,  civil,  and  obliging ;  but  you  see  no 
marks  of  servility  about  them,  and  you  hear  no  flattery  from  their 
lips.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  this  Society,  even  for  the  poorest  mem- 
ber to  bow,  or  to  pull  off  his  hat,  or  to  observe  any  outward  obeisance 
to  another,  who  may  happen  to  be  rich.  Such  customs  are  forbidden 
to  all,  upon  religious  principles.  In  consequence  therefore  of  the 
omission  of  such  ceremonious  practices,  his  mind  has  never  been 
made  to  bend  on  the  approach  of  superior  rank.  Nor  has  he  seen, 
in  his  own  society,  any  thing  that  could  lessen  his  own  importance 
or  dignity  as  a  man.  He  is  admitted  into  the  meetings  for  discipline 
equally  with  the  rich.  He  has  a  voice  equally  with  them  in  all  mat- 
ters that  are  agitated  there.  From  these  causes  a  manliness  of  mind 
is  ju-oduced,  which  is  not  seen  among  any  other  of  the  poor  in  the 
island,  in  which  we  live. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a  second  trait  in  their  character,  that 
they  possess  extraordinary  knowledge.  Every  Quaker-boy  or  girl, 
who  comes  into  the  world,  must,  however  poor,  if  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  be  kept  up,  receive  an  education.  All.  therefore,  who  are 
born  in  the  Society,  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Thus  the  keys 
of  knowledge  are  put  into  their  hands.  Hence  we  find  them  attain- 
ing a  superior  literal  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
superior  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  knowledge  that  sets  them 
above  many  of  the  superstitions  of  those  of  their  own  rank  in  life. 

Another  trait  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  poor  of  the 
Society  is  the  morality  of  their  lives. 

This  circumstance  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  For,  in, the  first 
place,  they  are  hindered  in  common  with  other  Members,  by  means 
of  their  discipline,  from  doing  many  things  that  are  morally  injuri- 
ous to  themselves.  The  poor  of  the  world  are  addicted  to  profane 
swearing.  But  no  person  can  bring  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  into  frequent  and  ordinary  use,  without  losing  a  sense  of 
the  veneration  that  is  due  to  Him.  The  poor  of  the  world,  again, 
frequently  spend  their  time  in  public  houses.  They  fight  and  quar- 
rel with  one  another.  They  run  after  horse-racings,  bull-baitings, 
cock-fightings,  and  the  still  more  unnatural  battles  between  man  and 
man.  But,  by  encouraging  such  habits,  they  cannot  but  obstruct 
in  time  the  natural  risings  of  benevolence,  both  towards  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  to  the  animal-creation.  Nor  can  they  do  other- 
wise than  lose  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  minds,  and  weaken 
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the  moral  principle.  But  the  Quaker-poor,  who  are  principled 
against  such  customs,  can  of  course  suffer  no  moral  injury  on  these 
accounts.  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  their  superior  knowledge 
both  leads  and  attaches  them  to  a  superior  conduct.  It  is  a  false  as 
well  as  a  barbarous  maxim,  and  a  maxim  very  injurious  both  to  the 
interests  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belong,  that  knowledge  is  unpropitious  to  virtue. 


RELIGION  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 


INTEODUCTION. 

IJeligion  of  the  Quakers— Invitation  to  a  patient  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  work 
— No  design  by  this  invitation  to  proselyte  to  Quakerism — All  systems  of  reli- 
gion that  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  capable,  if  heartily 
embraced,  of  producing  present  and  future  happiness  to  man — No  censure  of 
another's  creed  warrantable,  inasmuch  as  the  understanding  is  finite — Object 
of  this  invitation. 

Having  explained  very  diffusively  the  three  great  subjects,  the 
^loralEducation,  Discipline,  and  Peculiar  Customs  of  the  Quakers, 
I  propose  to  allot  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume  to  the  consider- 
s^tion  of  their  Religion. 

I  know  that  persons  who  are  religiously  disjiosed,  will  follow  me 
patiently  through  this  division  of  my  work,  not  only  because  reli- 
gion is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  that  can  be  agitated,  but 
because,  in  the  explanation  of  the  religious  systems  of  others,  some 
light  may  arise,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  new  to  all,  may  yet  be 
new  and  acceptable  to  many.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  there  are 
some,  who  direct  their  reading  to  light  subjects,  and  to  whom  such 
as  are  serious  may  appear  burthensome.  If  any  such  should  have 
been  induced  by  any  particular  motive  to  take  this  book  into  their 
hands,  and  to  accompany  me  thus  far  I  entreat  a  continuation  of 
their  patience,  till  I  have  carried  them  through  the  different  parts 
8,nd  divisions  of  the  present  subject. 

I  have  no  view,  in  thus  soliciting  the  attention  of  those  who  ai"o 
more,  or  of  those  who  are  less,  religiously  disposed,  to  attempt  to 
proselyte  to  Quakerism.  Ifmendobut  fear  God  and  work  right- 
eousness, whatever  their  Christian  denomination  may  be,  it  is  suffi- 
cient. Every  system  of  religion,  which  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  must  be  capable,  if  heartily  embraced,  of  producing 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness  to  man.  At  least  man,  with  his 
limited  understanding,  cannot  pronounce,  with  any  absolute  certain- 
ty, that  his  own  system  is  so  far  preferable  to  that  of  his  neighbor, 
that  it  is  positively  the  best;  or  that  there  will  be  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  future  happiness  of  those,  who  follow  the  one  or  the 
Other ;  or  that  the  pure  professors  of  each  shall  not  have  their  pecu- 
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liar  rewards.  The  truth  is,  that  each  system  has  its  own  merits. 
Each  embraces  great  and  sublime  objects.  And  if  good  men  have 
existed,  as  none  can  reasonably  deny,  before  Christianity  was 
known,  it  woTild  be  a  libel  on  Christianity  to  suppose,  either  that 
good  men  had  not  existed  since,  or  that  good  Christians  would  not 
be  ultimately  happy,  though  following  systems  differing  from  those 
of  one  another.  Indeed  every  Christian  community  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  in  the  defense  of  its  own  tenets.  Almost  all  Christian 
churches  have  produced  great  characters :  and  there  are  none,  I  should 
hope,  that  had  not  been  the  authors  of  religious  good.  The  church 
of  England,  in  attempting  to  purify  herself  at  the  Eeformation, 
effected  a  great  work.  Since  that  time  she  has  produced  at  different 
periods,  and  continues  to  produce,  both  great  and  good  men.  B3' 
means  of  her  universities,  she  has  given  forth,  and  keeps  up  and  dis- 
seminates, a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge;  and  though  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  is  not  necessary  for  those,  who  arc 
to  become  ministers  of  the  gospel,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
source  of  temporary  happiness  to  man ;  that  it  enlarges  the  scope  of 
his  rational  and  moral  understanding;  and  that  it  leads  to  great  and 
sublime  discoveries,  which  become  eminently  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Since  that  time  she  has  also  been  an  instrument  of  spreading 
over  this  kingdom  a  great  portion  of  religious  light,  which  has  had 
its  influence  in  the  production  of  moral  character.  But  though  I 
bestow  this  enconium  upon  the  established  church,  I  should  be 
chargeable  with  partiality  and  injustice,  if  I  were  not  to  allow  that 
among  the  dissenters,  of  various  descriptions,  learned,  jiious,  and 
great  men  had  been  regularly  and  successively  produced.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  and  reflected  upon  with  pleasure,  that  these,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  have  been  no  less  instrumental  in  the 
dissemination  of  Keligious  knowledge,  and  in  the  jDroduction  of  reli- 
gious conduct.  I  might  go  to  large  and  populous  towns  and  villages 
in  the  kingdom,  and  fully  prove  my  assertion  in  the  reformed  man- 
ners of  the  poor,  many  of  whom,  before  these  pions  visitations,  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  profaneness  of  their  lives. 

Let  us  then  not  talk  but  with  great  deference  and  humility,  with 
great  tenderness  and  charity,  with  great  thankfulness  to  the  Author 
of  every  good  gift,  when  we  speak  of  the  different  systems  that  actu- 
ate the  Christian  world.  Why  should  we  consider  our  neighbor  as 
an  alien,  and  load  him  with  reproaches,  because  he  happens  to  difter 
from  us  in  opinion  about  an  article  of  faith?  As  long  as  there  are 
men,  so  long  there  will  be  different  measures  of  talents  and  under- 
standing; and  80  long  will  they  view  things  in  a  difterent  light,  and 
come  to  different  conclusions  concerning  them.     The  eye  of  one  man 
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can  see  further  than  that  of  another.  So  can  the  human  mind  on  th© 
subject  of  speculative  truths.  This  consideration  should  teach  ns 
humility  and  forbearance  in  judging  of  the  religion  of  others.  For 
who  is  he,  who  can  say  that  he  sees  the  furthest,  or  that  his  own  sys- 
tem is  the  best?  If  such  men  as  Milton,  TVhiston,  Boyle,  Locke,  and 
Newton,  all  agi'eeing  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  did  not  all 
think  precisely  alike  concerning  it,  who  art  thou,  with  thy  inferior 
capacity,  who  settest  up  the  standard  of  thine  own  judgment  as 
infallible?  If  thou  sendest  thy  neighbor  to  perdition  in  the  other 
world,  because  he  does  not  agree  in  his  creed  with  thee,  know  that  he 
judges  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  and  that  no  more  will  be 
required  of  him.  Know  also  that  thou  thyself  judgest  like  a  worm 
of  the  earth ;  that  thou  dishonorest  the  Almighty  by  thy  reptile 
notions  of  him ;  and  that,  in  making  him  accord  with  thee  in  con- 
demning one  of  His  creatures  for  what  thou  conceivest  to  be  the  mis- 
understanding of  a  speculative  proposition,  thou  treatest  him  like  a 
man,  as  thou  thyself  art,  with  corporeal  organs,  with  irritable  pas- 
sions, and  with  a  limited  intelligence.  But  if,  besides  this,  thou  con- 
demnest  thy  neighbor  in  this  world  also,  and  feelest  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution towards  him,  know  thi.t,  whatever  thy  pretensions  may  be 
to  religion,  thou  art  not  a  Christian.  Thou  art  not  possessed  of  that 
charity  or  love,  without  which  thou  art  but  as  a  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Having  therefore  no  religious  prejudices"-^  myself  except  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  holding  no  communion  with  the  Quakers  as  a  reli- 
gious society,  it  cannot  be  likely  that  I  should  attempt  to  proselyte  to 
Quakerism.  I  wish  principally,  as  I  stated  in  my  introduction  to  this 
work,  to  make  the  members  of  this  community  better  known  to  their 
countrymen  than  they  are  at  present.  In  this  I  think  I  have  already 
succeeded;  for  I  believe  I  have  communicated  many  facts  concerning 
them,  which  have  never  been  related  by  others.  But  no  people  can 
be  thoroughly  known,  or  at  least  the  character  of  a  people  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood,  unless  we  are  acquainted  with  their  religion. 
Much  less  can  that  of  those  under  our  consideration,  who  differ  so 
materially,  both  in  their  appearance  and  practice,  fi'om  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Having  thought  it  right  to  make  these  prefatory  observations,  I 
proceed  to  the  prosecution  of  my  work. 

*  Though  I  conceive  a  charitable  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  diversity 
of  religious  opinions  among  Christians,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  it  is  no* 
our  duty  to  value  the  system  of  opinion,  which  we  think  moat  consonant  to  the 
gospel,  and  to  be  wisely  zealous  in  its  support. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


The  Almighty  crelited  the  universe  by  means  of  his  Spirit — and  also  man — He 
gave  man,  besides  his  intellect,  an  emanation  from  his  own  spirit,  thus  mak- 
ing him  in  his  own  image — but  this  image  he  lost — a  portion,  however,  of  the 
same  Spirit  was  continued  to  his  posterity — These  possessed  it  in  different 
degrees — Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  prophets  had  more  of  it  than  some  other« 
— Jesus  possessed  it  immeasurably,  and  without  limit — Evangelists  and  apos- 
tles possessed  it,  but  in  a  limited  manner  and  in  different  degrees. 

The  Quakers  believe,  that,  when  the  Almighty  created  the  uni- 
verse, he  effected  it  by  means  of  the  life,  or  vital  or  vivifying  energy, 
that  was  in  his  own  Spirit.  "And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

This  life  of  the  Spirit  has  been  differently  named,  but  is  concisely 
styled  by  St.  John  the  evangelist,  the  Word;  for  he  says,  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made,  that  was  made." 

The  Almighty  also,  by  means  of  the  same  divine  energy,  or  life  of 
the  Spirit,  which  has  thus  created  the  universe,  became  che  cause  of 
material  life  and  of  vital  functions.  He  called  forth  all  animated 
nature  into  existence.  For  he  "made  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind." 

He  created  Man  also  by  the  same  power.  He  made  his  corj)oreal 
and  organic  nature.  He  furnished  him  also  with  intellect,  or  a  men- 
tal understanding.  By  this  latter  gift  he  gave  to  Man,  what  he  had 
not  given  to  other  animated  nature,  the  power  of  reason,  by  which 
he  had  the  superiority  over  it,  and  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  guide  himself  in  his  temporal  concerns. 

But  ho  gave  to  Man  at  the  same  time,  independently  of  this  intel- 
lect or  understanding,  a  spiritual  faculty,  or  a  portion  of  the  life  of 
his  own  Spirit,  to  reside  in  him.  This  gift  occasioned  Man  to  become 
more  immediately,  as  is  expressed,  the  image  of  the  Almighty.  It 
set  him  above  the  animal  and  rational  part  of  his  nature.  It  made 
him  know  things  not  intelligible  solely  by  his  reason.  It  made  him 
apiritually-minded.  It  enabled  him  to  know  his  duty  to  God,  and  tp 
hold  a  heavenly  intercourse  with  his  Maker. 

Adam  then,  the  first  man,  independently  of  his  rational  faculties, 
received  from  the  Almighty  into  his  own  breast  such  an  emanation  Irom 
the  life  of  his  own  Spirit,  as  was  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  both 
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to  hold,  and  to  have  continued,  a  spiritual  intercourse  with  his  Maker, 
and  to  have  preserved  him  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  he  hud 
been  created.  As  long  as  he  lived  in  this  divine  light  of  the  Spirit, 
he  remained  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  perfectly  happy;  but,  not 
attending  faithfully  and  perseveringly  to  this  his  spiritual  monitor, 
he  fell  into  the  snares  of  Satan,  or  gave  way  to  the  temptations  of 
sin.  From  this  moment  his  condition  became  changed.  For  in  the 
same  manner  as  distemper  occasions  animal-life  to  droop,  and  to  lose 
its  powers,  and  finally  to  cease,  so  unrighteousness,  or  bis  rebellion 
against  this  divine  light  of  the  Spirit  that  was  within  him,  occasioned 
a  dissolution  of  his  spiritual  feelings  and  perceptions;  for  he  became 
dead,  as  it  were,  in  consequence,  as  to  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  en- 
joyment of  his  presence.* 

It  pleased  the  Almighty,  however,  not  wholly  to  abandon  him  in 
this  wretched  state,  but  he  comforted  him  with  the  cheering  promise- 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  some  time  or  other  completely 
subdue  sin,  or,  to  use  the  Scripture  language,  "  should  bruise  the  Ser- 
pent's head ;"  or,  in  other  words,  as  sin  was  of  a  spiritual  nature,  so 
it  could  only  be  overcome  by  a  spiritual  conqueror :  and  therefore 
that  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  or  Word,  or  Divine  Principle  of  Light 
and  Life,  which  had  appeared  in  creation,  should  dwell  so  entirely, 
and  without  limit  or  measure,  in  the  person  or  body  of  some  one  of 
his  descendants,  that  sin  should  by  him  be  entirely  subdued. 

As  God  then  poured  into  Adam,  the  first  man,  a  certain  portion  of 
his  own  Spirit,  or  gave  him  a  certain  portion  of  the  divine  Light, 
for  the  regulation  of  his  spiritual  conduct,  and  the  power  of 
heavenly  intercourse  with  himself;  so  he  did  not  entirely  cease  from 
bestowing  his  Spirit  upon  his  posterity:  or,  in  other  words,  he 
continued  to  them  a  portion  of  that  Light,  which  enlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Of  the  individuals,  therefore,  who 
succeeded  Adam,  all  received  a  portion  of  this  Light.  Some,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  larger  portions  of  it  than  others,  according  as  they 
attended  to  its  influences,  or  according  to  the  measure  given  them. 
Of  those,  who  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  it,  some  were  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  such  as  Noah  and  Abraham ;  and  others  were  the 
ancient  scriptural  writers,  such  as  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The 
latter,  again,  experienced  it  in  different  measures  or  degrees;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  had  it,  they  delivered,  more  or  less,  those  propho- 


*  It  was  said,  that  in  the  day  in  which  Adam  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  he  should 
die;  but  he  did  not  lose  his  animal  life,  orhis  rational  nature.  His  loea  therefore  is 
usually  considered  by  the  Quakers  to  have  been  a  divine  spiritual  principle,  whicli 
laad  been  originally  superadded  tothe  rational  and  animal  faculties. 
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C'ies,  which  are  usually  considered  as  inspired  truths,  from  a  belief 
that  many  of  them  have  been  circumstantially  completed. 

At  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  that  is,  when  all  things  had 
been  fulfilled,  which  were  previously  to  take  place,  this  divine 
Spirit,  which  had  appeared  in  creation,  or  this  divine  Word,  or 
Light,  took  flesh,  (for,  as  St.  John  the  evangelist  says,  "the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelled  among  us,")  and  inhabited  the  body, 
•'which  had  been  prepared  for  it;"  or,  in  other  words,  it  inhabited 
the  body  of  the  person  Jesus ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas 
only  a  portion  of  this  divine  Light  or  Spirit  had  been  given  to 
Adam,  and  afterwards  to  the  prophets,  it  was  given,  without  limit  or 
measure,  to  the  man  Jesus*  "For  ho,  whom  God  hath  sent,"  says 
St.  John,  "speaketh  the  words  of  God;  for  God  giveth  not  the 
Spirit  by  measure  unto  him."  And  St.  Paul  say8,f  "Iff  him  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelled  bodily."  In  him  therefore  the 
promise  given  to  Adam  Avas  accomplished,  "that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head:"  for  wo  see,  in  this  case,  a 
human  body,  weak  and  infirm,  and  subject  to  passions,  possessed  or 
occupied  without  limit  or  measure  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  if  the 
man  Jesus  had  the  full  Spirit  of  God  within  him,  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  perfectly  holy.  And,  if  so,  sin  never  could  have 
entered,  and  must  therefore,  as  far  as  relates  to  him,  have  been 
entirely  repelled.  Thus  he  answered  the  prophetic  character,  which 
had  been  given  him,  independently  of  his  victory  over  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  or  by  becoming  afterwards  a  comforter  to  those 
in  bondage,  who  should  be  willing  to  receive  him. 

After  Jesus  Christ  came  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Of  the 
same  Spirit,  which  he  had  possessed  immeasurably,  these  had  their 
several  portions ;  and  though  these  latter  were  limited,!  and  differed 
in  degree  from  one  another,  they  were  suflScient  to  enable  them  to 
do  their  duty  to  God  and  men,  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  promote  the  purposes  designed  by  him  in  the  propagation  of 
Ivis  Gospel. 

*JoUn  iii.  34.  tColoss.  ii.  9.  ^2  Cor.  i.  13. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

Unless  a  man  has  a  portion  of  the  same  Spirit,  which  Jesus  and  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles  had,  he  can  have  no  knowledge  of  God  or  spiritual  things — 
Doctrine  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject — This  confirms  the  history  of  the  human 
and  divine  Spirit  in  man — these  spirits  distinct  in  their  kind — This  distinc- 
tion further  elucidated  by  a  comparison  between  the  faculties  of  men  and 
brutes — Sentiments  of  Augustine — Luther — Calvin — Smith---Cudworth. 

The  members  of  this  community  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  but  through  the  medium  of  his  holy 
Spirit;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  men  have  not  a  portion  of  the 
same  Spirit,  which  the  holy  men  of  old,  and  which  the  evangelists 
and  apostles,  and  which  Jesus  himself  had,  they  can  have  no  true 
or  vital  religion. 

In  favor  of  this  proposition  they  usually  quote  those  remarkable 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul,*  "For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man,  save  the  Spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so  the  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  we  have 
received  not  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God, 
that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God." 
And  again :  "But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

By  these  expressions  the  Quakers  conceive  that  the  history  of  man, 
as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  is  confirmed,  or  that  the  Almighty 
not  only  gave  to  man  reason,  which  was  to  assist  him  in  his  tempo- 
ral, but  also  superadded  a  portion  of  his  own  Spirit,  which  was  to 
assist  him  in  his  spiritual  concerns.  They  conceive  it  also  to  be  still 
further  confirmed  by  other  expressions  of  the  same  apostle.  In  his 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,t  "Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have 
of  God?"  And  in  his  letter  to  Timothy,  he  desires  him;}:  "to  hold 
fast  that  good  thing,  which  was  committed  to  him  by  means  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  dwelled  in  him."  Now  these  expressions  can 
only  be  accurate  on  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  history  of  man 
as  explained  in  the  former  chapter.  If  this  history  be  true,  then  they 
are  considered  as  words  of  course :  for,  if  there  be  a  communication 
between  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  creature  Man,  or  if  the  Almighty 
has  afforded  to  man  an  emanation  of  his  own  Spirit,  which  is  to  act 

*1  Cor.  ii,  11  &c.  tl  Cor.  vi.  19.  J2  Tim.  1,  14. 


in  his  mortal  body,  for  spiritual  purposes,  wo  may  say  with  great 
consistency,  that  the  Divinity  resides  in  him,  or  that  his  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

They  conceive  again  from  those  expressions  of  the  Apostle,  that 
these  two  principles  in  man  are  different  from  each  other.  They  are 
mentioned  under  the  distinct  names  of  the  Spirit  of  Man,  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  former  they  suppose  to  relate  to  the  understand- 
ing; the  latter  conjointly  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  hearts 
The  former  can  be  brought  into  use  at  all  times,  if  the  body  of  a  man 
is  in  health.  The  latter  is  not  at  his  own  disposal.  Man  must  wait 
for  its  inspirations.  Like  the  wind,  it  bloweth  when  it  listeth.  Man 
also,  when  he  feels  this  divine  influence,  feels  that  it  is  distinct  from 
his  reason.  When  it  is  gone  he  feels  the  loss  of  it,  though  all  his 
rational  faculties  be  alive.  "Those,"  says  Alexander  Arscott,  "who 
have  this  experience  certainly  know,  that  as  at  times,  in  their  silent 
retirements  and  humble  waitings  upon  God,  they  receive  an  under- 
standing of  His  will  relating  to  their  present  duty,  in  such  a  clear 
light  as  leaves  no  doubt  or  hesitation;  so  at  other  times,  when  this  ie 
withdrawn  from  them,  they  are  at  a  loss  again,  and  see  themselves, 
as  they  really  are,  ignorant  and  destitute." 

They  understand  again  by  these  expressions  of  the  Apostle  (which 
is  the  point  insisted  upon  in  this  chapter)  that  human  reason  or  th^ 
spirit  of  man,  which  is  within  him,  and  the  Divine  Principle  of  Life 
and  Light,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God  residing  in  his  body  or  t/nipie 
are  so  different  in  their  powers,  that  the  former  cannot  enter  into  the 
province  of  the  latter.  As  water  cannot  penetrate  the  same  bodies; 
which  fire  can,  so  neither  can  reason  the  same  subjects  as  the  spiritual 
faculty.  The  Quakers,  however,  do  not  deny  that  human  reason  is  jjow- 
erful  within  its  own  province.  It  may  discover,  in  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  the  universe,  and  in  the  harmony  and  fitness  of  all  its  parts,  the 
hand  of  a  great  contriver.  It  may  conclude  upon  attributes  belonging 
to  the  same.  It  may  see  the  fitness  of  virtue,  and  deduce  from  thence  a 
speculative  morality.  They  only  say  that  it  is  incompetent  to  spir- 
itual discernment.  But  though  they  believe  the  two  Spirits  to  be 
thus  distinct  in  their  powers,  they  believe  them,  I  apprehend,  to  be  so 
far  connected  in  religion,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  only  act  upon 
a  reasonable  being.  Thus  light,  and  the  power  of  sight,  are  distinct 
things.  Yet  the  power  of  sight  is  nothing  without  light,  nor  can 
light  operate  upon  any  other  organ  than  the  eye  to  produce  vision. 

This  proposition  may  be  further  elucidated  by  making  a  compari- 
son between  the  powers  of  men  and  those  of  the  brute  creation.  An 
animal  is  compounded  of  body  and  instinct.  If  we  were  to  endeavor 
to  cultivate  this  instinct,  we  might  make  the  animal  tame  and  obe- 
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dient.  We  might  impress  his  sensitive  powers,  so  that  he  might 
stop  or  go  forward  at  our  voice.  "We  might  bring  him  in  some  in- 
stances to  an  imitation  of  outward  gestures  or  sounds.  But  all  the 
years  of  his  life,  and  centuries  of  life  in  his  progeny,  would  pass 
away,  and  we  should  never  be  able  so  to  improve  his  instinct  into 
intellect,  as  to  make  him  comprehend  the  affairs  of  a  man.  He 
would  never  understand  the  meaning  of  his  goings  in,  or  of  his  goings 
out,  or  of  his  pursuits  in  life,  or  of  his  progress  in  science.  So 
neither  could  any  education,  it  is  believed,  so  improve  the  reason  of 
man  into  the  divine  principle  of  Light  within  him,  as  that  he  should 
understand  spiritual  things;  for  the  things  of  God  are  only  diserni- 
ble  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

This  doctrine  that  there  is  no  understanding  of  divine  things,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  the  divine  principle,  which  dwells  in 
the  temple  of  man,  was  no  particular  notion  of  George  Fox,  or  of 
the  succeeding  Quakers,  though  undoubtedly  they  have  founded 
more  upon  it  than  other  Christians.  They,  who  had  the  earliest 
access  to  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  believed  the 
proposition.  All  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  considered  it  as 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  fabric.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
Eeformers  held  it  in  the  same  light.  The  divines,  who  followed 
these  adoi^ted  it  as  their  creed  also ;  and  by  these  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  other  Christian  communities,  and  is  retained  as  an  essential 
doctrine  by  the  church  of  England  at  the  present  day. 

The  Quakers  adduce  many  authorities  in  behalf  of  this  proposition; 
but  the  following  may  suffice: 

"It  is  the  inward  master,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "that  teacheth. 
Where  this  inspiration  is  wanting,  it  is  in  vain  that  words  from  with- 
out are  beaten  in." 

Luther  says,  "  No  man  can  rightly  know  God,  unless  he  immedi- 
ately receive  it  from  his  Holy  Spirit ;  unless  he  find  it  by  experience 
in  himself:  and  in  this  experience  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth,  as  in  his 
proper  school ;  out  of  which  School  nothing  is  taught  but  mere  talk." 

Calvin,  on  Luke  x.  21,  says,  "Here  the  natural  wisdom  of  man  is 
so  puzzled,  and  is  at  such  a  loss,  that  the  first  step  of  profiting  in  the 
school  of  Christ  is  to  give  it  up  or  renounce  it.  For  by  this  natural 
wisdon,  as  by  a  veil  before  our  eyes,  we  are  hindered  from  attaining 
the  mysteries  of  God,  which  are  not  revealed  but  unto  babes  and 
little  ones.  For  neither  do  flesh  and  blood  rei^eal,  nor  doth  the 
natural  man  perceive,  the  things  that  are  of  the  spirit.  But  the 
doctrine  of  God  is  rather  foolishness  to  him,  because  it  can  only  be 
spiritually  judged.  The  assistance  therefore  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in 
this  case  necessary ;  or,  rather,  his  power  alone  is  efficacious." 
14 
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Dr.  Smith  obeei*ve8,  in  his  select  discourses,  •'  Besides  the  oiit^rard 
revehitions  of  God's  will  to  man,  there  is  also  an  inward  impression 
of  it  in  their  minds  and  spirits,  which  is  in  a  more  especial  manner 
attributed  to  God.  We  cannot  see  divine  things  but  in  a  divine 
light.  God  onlj-,  who  is  the  true  Light,  and  in  whom  there  is  no 
darkness  at  all,  can  so  shine  out  of  himself  upon  our  glassy  under- 
standings, as  to  beget  in  them  a  picture  of  himself,  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  and  turn  the  soul  (as  the  phrase  is  in  Job)  like  wax  or  clay 
to  the  seal  of  his  own  light  and  love.  He,  that  made  our  souls  in 
his  own  image  and  likeness,  can  easily  find  a  way  into  them.  The 
word,  that  God  speaks,  having  found  a  way  into  the  soul,  imprints  itself 
there  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  and  becomes  (to  borrow  Plato's 
expression)  'a  word  written  in  the  soul  of  the  learner.'  Men  may 
teach  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric,  but  god  teaches  the  divinity. 
Thus,  it  is  God  alone  that  acquaints  the  soul  with  the  truths  of 
revelation." 

The  learned  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  speaks 
in  a  similiar  manner  in  his  sermon  de  Yia  Intelligentise.  "Now  in 
this  inquiry,"  says  he,  "  I  must  take  one  thing  for  granted,  which  is, 
that  every  good  man  is  taught  of  God.  And  indeed,  unless  he  teach 
us,  we  shall  make  but  ill  scholars  ourselves,  and  worse  guides  to 
others.  No  man  can  know  God,  says  Irenaeus,  except  he  be  taught 
of  God.  If  God  teaches  us,  then  all  is  well :  but  if  we  do  not  learn 
wisdom  at  his  feet,  from  whence  should  we  have  it?  It  can  come 
from  no  other  spring." 

Again:  "Those,  Avho  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  have  a 
degree  of  divine  knowledge,  more  than  we  can  discourse  of,  and  more 
certain  than  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  brighter  than  the  sun, 
and  indeficient  as  the  light  of  Heaven. — A  good  man  is  united  to 
God.  As  flame  touches  flame,  and  combines  into  splendor  and  into 
glory,  so  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  united  to  Christ  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
— Our  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  candle.  Every  wind  of 
doctrine  blows  it  out,  or  expends  the  wax,  and  makes  the  light  trem- 
ulous. But  the  lights  of  Heaven  are  fixed,  and  bright,  and  shine 
for  ever." 

Cudworth,  in  his  Intellectual  System,  is  wholly  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. "All  the  books  and  writings  which  we  converse  with,  they  can 
but  represent  spiritual  objects  to  our  understandings,  which  yet  we 
can  never  see  in  their  own  true  figure,  color,  and  proportion,  until 
we  have  a  divine  light  within  to  irradiate  and  shine  upon  them. 
Though  there  be  never  such  excellent  truths  concerning  Christ  and 
His  Gospel  set  down  in  words  and  letters,  yet  they  will  be  but 
unknown  characters  to  us,  until  we  have  a  living  Spirit  within  us, 
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that  can  decypher  them;  until  the  same  Spirit,  by  secret  whispers  in 
our  hearts,  do  comment  upon  them,  which  did  at  first  indite  them. 
There  be  many  that  understand  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  original  languages  in  which  the  text  was  written,  that 
never  understood  the  language  of  the  Spirit." 


CHAPTEE    III. 

Xeithcr  can  a  man,  unless  he  has  a  portion  of  the  same  Spirit,  which  Jesus  and 
tiie  apostles  and  the  prophets  had,  know  spiritually  that  the  Scriptures  are 
of  divine  authority,  or  spiritually  understand  them — Explanation  of  these 
tenets — Objection  that  these  tenets  set  aside  human  reason — Reply  of  the 
Quakers — Observations  of  Luther — Calvin — Owen — Archbishop  Usher — 
Archbishop  Sandys — Milton — Bishop  Taylor. 

-  As  a  man  cannot  know  spiritual  things  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  or  unless  he  has  a  portion  of  the  same  Spirit,  which 
Jesus  and  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  had;  so  neither  can  he,  unless 
he  has  a  portion  of  the  same  vSpirit,  either  spiritually  know  that  the 
writings  or  sayings  of  these  holy  persons  are  of  divine  authority,  or 
read  or  understand  them  to  the  promotion  of  his  spiritual  interest. 

These  two  tenets  are  but  deductions  from  that  in  the  former  chap- 
ter, and  may  be  thus  explained : 

A  man.  the  Quakers  say,  may  examine  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
may  deduce  their  divine  origin  from  the  prophecies  they  contain,  of 
which  many  have  been  since  accomplished;  from  the  superiority  ot 
their  doctrines  beyond  those  in  any  other  book  which  is  the  work  of 
man;  from  the  miraculous  preservation  of  them  for  so  many  ages; 
from  the  harmony  of  all  their  parts ;  and  from  many  other  cireum- 
;4tances,  which  might  be  mentioned.  But  this,  after  all.  will  be  but 
an  historical,  literal,  or  outward  proof  of  their  origin,  resulting  from 
his  reason  or  his  judgment.  It  will  be  no  spiritual  proof,  having  a 
spiritual  influence  on  his  heart;  for  this  proof  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  had  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus, 
when  the  apostle  Paul^  preached  to  several  women  by  the  river-side 
near  Philippi,  it  is  said  of  Lydia  only,  "The  Lord  opened  her  heart 
that  she  attended  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  Paul."  The 
other  women  undoubtedly  heard  the  Gospel  of  Paul  with  their  out- 
ward ears:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  hearts  were  in  such  a 
spiritual  state  that  they  felt  its  divine  authority ;  for  it  is  not  said  of 

*  Acts  xxi.  13. 
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them  as  of  Lydia,  tirat  their  hearts  were  opened  to  understand  spir- 
itually that  this  Gosi^cl  was  of  God.  Again,  when  Jesus  Christ 
preached  to  the  Jews  io  the  temple*,  many  believed  on  him ;  but 
others  believed  not,  but  were  so  enraged  that  they  took  up  stones  to 
cast  at  him.  It  appears  that  they  all  with  their  outward  ears  beard 
his  doctrine,  in  which  he  particularly  stated  that  he  was  from  above: 
but  they  did  not  receive  the  truth  of  his  origin  in  their  hearts, 
because  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  receive  that  faith,  which  cometh 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  same  manner  persons  may  hear  ser- 
mon after  sermon  at  the  present  day,  but  iind  no  spiritual  benefit  on 
their  hearts. 

Again :  A  man  by  comparing  passages  of  Scripture  with  other 
passages,  and  by  considering  the  use  and  acceptation  of  words  in 
these,  may  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  literal  meaning.  He  may 
obtain  also,  by  perusing  the  Scriptures,  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  He  may  discover  a  part  of  the  plan  of  his  provi- 
dence. He  maj'  collect  purer  moral  truths  than  from  any  other 
source.  But  no  literal  reading  of  the  Scri23tures  can  give  him  that 
spiritual  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  leads  to  eternal  life. 
The  Scriptui'es,  if  literally  read,  will  give  him  a  literal  or  corres- 
ponding knowledge:  but  it  is  only  the  Spiritual  Monitor  within, 
who  can  apply  them  to  his  feelings;  who  can  tell  him,  "Thou  art 
the  man.  This  is  thy  state.  This  is  that  which  thou  oughtest  or 
oughtest  not  to  have  done ;"'  so  that  he  sees  sjiiritually  (the  Sj)irit  of 
God  bearing  witness  with  his  own  spirit)  that  his  own  situation  has 
been  described.  Indeed,  if  the  Scriptures  were  sufficient  of  them- 
selves for  this  latter  purpose,  the  Quakers  say  that  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things  would  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  words.  They, 
who  were  to  get  the  most  of  the  Divine  writings  by  heart,  would 
know  spiritually  the  most  of  divine  truths.  The  man  of  the 
best  understanding,  or  of  the  most  cultivated  mind,  would  be  the 
best  proficient  in  vital  religion.  But  this  is  contrary  to  fact.  For 
men  of  deep  learning  know  frequently  less  of  spiritual  Christianity 
than  those  of  the  poor,  who  are  scarcely  able  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
They  contend  also,  that  if  the  Scriptures  were  the  most  vitally 
understood  by  those  of  the  most  learning,  then  the  disjDeneations  of 
God  would  be  partial,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  excluded  the  j)Oor 
from  the  highest  enjoyment  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is  suscepti- 
ble, and  from  the  means  of  their  eternal  salvation. 

These  tenets,  which  are  thus  adopted  hy  the  Quakers,  are  considered 
by  many  of  the  moderns  as  objectionable,  in  as  much  as  they  make 

*John  viii.  30,  45,  49. 
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reason,  at  least  in  theology,  a  useless  gift.  The  Quakers,  however, 
contend,  that  they  consider  reason  as  one  of  the  inestimable  gifts  of 
God.  They  value  it  highly  in  its  proper  province.  They  do  not 
exclude  it  from  religion.  Men,  by  means  of  it,  may  correct  literal 
errors  in  the  Scriptures  ;  may  restore  texts ;  may  refute  doctrines  in- 
consistent with  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  The  apology  of 
Robert  Barclay,  which  is  a  chain  of  reasoning  of  this  kind  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  is  a  proof  that  they  do  not  undervalue  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  But  they  dare  not  ascribe  to  human  reason 
that  power,  which  they  believe  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

They  say,  moreover,  that  these  tenets  are  neither  new,  nor  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  as  a  Society.  They  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  fathers.  They  were  the  docti'ines  also  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers. And  though  many  at  the  present  day  consider  that  scrip- 
ture, interpreted  by  reason,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  yet  it  was 
the  general  belief  of  these  reformers,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  necessary  to  the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Scriptures 
as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  establishment  of  their  divine  origin. 

Luther  observes,  "It  is  not  human  reason  or  wisdom,  nor  the  law 
of  God,  but  the  work  of  Divine  Grace  freely  bestowed  upon  me,  that 
teacheth  me  and  showeth  me  the  Gospel.  And  this  gift  of  God  I 
receive  by  Faith  alone. 

"The  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  understood  but  by  the  same  spirit 
by  which  they  written. 

"No  man  sees  one  jot  or  title  in  the  Scriptures,  unless  ho  has  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

"  Profane  men,"  says  Calvin,  "  desire  to  have  it  proved  to  them  by 
reason,  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  spake  from  God.  And  to  such 
I  answer,  that  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  exceeds  all  reason.  For 
as  God  alone  is  a  sufficient  witness  for  himself  in  his  Word,  so  will 
his  word  not  find  credit  in  the  hearts  of  men,  until  it  is  sealed  by 
the  inward  testimony  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  same  Spirit,  which  spake  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  enter  in- 
to our  hearts,  to  persuade  us  tliat  they  faithfully  declared  what  was 
commanded  them  by  God. 

"Again :  Unless  we  have  this  assurance,  which  is  better  and  more 
valid  than  any  judgment  of  man,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  go  about  to 
establish  the  authority  of  Scripture,  either  by  arguments  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  Church:  for,  unfess  this  foundation  be  laid,  namely,  that 
the  certainty  of  its  divine  authority  depends  entirely  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit,  it  remains  in  perpetual  suspense. 

"Again:  The  Spirit  of  God,  from  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel proceeds,  is  the  only  true  interpreter  to  open  it  to  us." 
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"Divines,"  says  the  learned  Owen,  "at  the  first  reformation,  did 
generally  resolve  our  faith  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  in  which  belief  he  joins  him- 
self by  stating,  that  "it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  us  to 
believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  work  of  God." 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  Our  divines  have  long  since  laid  it 
down,  that  the  only  public,  authentic,  and  infallible  interpreter  of 
the  holy  Scrij)tures  is  the  Author  of  them,  from  whose  inspiration 
they  receive  all  their  truth,  clearness  and  authority.  This  author  is 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Archbishop  Sandys,  in  one  of  his  Sermons  preached  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  has  the  following  observations: 

"The  outward  reading  of  the  Word,  without  the  inward  working 
of  the  Spirit,  is  nothing.  The  precise  Pharisees,  and  the  learned 
Scribes,  read  the  Scriptures  over  and  over  again.  They  not  only 
read  them  in  books,  but  wore  them  on  their  garments.  They  were 
not  only  taught,  but  were  able  themselves  to  teach  others.  But  be- 
cause this  heavenly  Teacher  had  not  instructed  them,  their  under- 
standing was  darkened,  and  their  knowledge  was  but  vanity.  They 
were  ignorant  altogether  in  that  saving  truth,  which  the  prophet 
David  was  so  desirous  to  learn.  The  mysteries  of  Salvation  were  so 
hard  to  be  conceived  by  the  very  apostles  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  ho 
was  forced  many  times  to  rebuke  them^for  their  dullness ;  which  un- 
less he  had  removed,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  their  mind,  they  could 
never  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  Salvation  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  eai-s  of  that  woman  Lydia  would  have  been  as  close  shut  against 
the  preaching  of  Paul  as  any  others,  if  the  finger  of  God  had  not 
touched  and  opened  her  heart.  As  many  as  learn,  they  are  taught 
of  God. 

Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Sum  and  Substance  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, observes,  "that  it  is  required  that  we  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  as 
well  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  light,  as  to  seal  up  fully  in  our  hearts 
that  truth,  which  we  see  with  our  eyes.  For  the  same  Holy  Spirit, 
that  inspired  the  Scripture,  inclineth  the  hearts  of  God's  children  to 
believe  what  is  revealed  in  them;  and  inwardly  assureth  them,  above 
all  reasons  and  arguments,  that  these  are  the  Scriptures  of  God." 
And  further  on  in  the  same  work  he  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  God  alone 
is  the  certain  interpreter  of  His  Word  written  by  His  Sj^irit ;  for  no 
man  knoweth  the  things  j^ertaining  to  God  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Our  great  Milton  also  gives  us  a  similar  opinion  in  the  following 
words,  which  are  taken  from  his  Paradise  Lost: 

" But  in  their  room — 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
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Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition,  and  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure. 
Though  Twt  but  by  the  Spirit  understood:' 

Of  the  same  mind  was  the  learned  bishop  Taylor,  as  we  collect 
from  his  sermon  De  Yia  Intelligentiae.  '•  For  although  the  Scrip- 
tures," says  he,  --are  written  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  they  are  writ- 
ten within  and  without.  And  besides  the  Light,  that  shines  upon  the 
face  of  them,  unless  there  be  a  Light  shining  within  our  hearts, 
unfolding  the  leaves,  and  interpreting  the  mysterious  sense  of  the 
Spirit,  convincing  our  consciences,  and  preaching  to  our  hearts ;  to 
look  for  Christ  in  the  leaves  of  the  Gospel  is  to  look  for  the  living 
among  the  dead.  There  is  a  life  in  them  ;  but  that  life  is,"  according 
to  St.  Paul's  expression,  "hid  with  Christ  in  God;  and  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  first  draw  it,  we  shall  never  draw  it  forth." 

Again.  "  Human  learniug  brings  excellent  ministeries  towards 
this.  It  is  admirably  useful  for  the  reproof  of  heresies,  for  the 
detection  of  fallacies,  for  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  for  collateral  tes- 
timonies, for  exterior  advantages:  but  there  is  something  beyond 
this,  that  human  learning,  without  the  addition  of  divine,  can  never 
reach.  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  holy  men  of  God  contemplated  the  glories  of  God  in  the  admirable 
order,  motion,  and  influences  of  the  heavens ;  but,  besides  all  this,  they 
were  taught  something  far  beyond  these  prettinesses.  Pythagoras  read 
Moses's  books,  and  so  did  Plato;  and  yet  they  became  not  proselytes 
of  the  religion,  though  they  were  the  learned  scholars  of  such  a 
master."  ,  i 
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The  Spirit  of  God,  which  has  been  thus  given  to  man  in  diiferent  degrees,  was 
given  to  him  as  a  spiritual  teacher  or  guide  in  his  spiritual  concerns — It  per- 
forms this  office,  the  Quakers  say,  by  internal  monitions — Sentiments  of  Tay- 
lor— and  of  Monro — and,  if  encouraged,  it  teaches  even  by  the  external 
objects  of  the  Creation — William  Wordsworth. 

The  members  of  this  Society  believe  that  the  Sjjirit  of  God,  which 
has  been  thus  given  to  man  in  different  degrees  or  measures,  and 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  spiritual  things,  or  even  to 
understand  the  Divine  Writings  spiritually,  or  to  be  assured  of  their 
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divine  origin,  was  given  to  him,  among  other  purposes,  as  a  teacher 
of  good  and  evil,  or  to  serve  him  as  a  guide  in  his  spiritual  concerns. 
By  this  they  mean,  that  if  any  man  will  give  himself  up  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  spiritual  principle  that  resides  within  him,  he  will  attain 
a  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  discover  the  path  of  his  duty 
both  to  God  and  his  fellow-man. 

That  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  man  as  a  spirtual  instructor, 
the  Quakers  conceive  to  be  plain  from  a  number  of  passages,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

They,  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  was  the  language  of  the  holy 
men  of  old*.  "I  said,"  says  Elihu,  "days  should  speak,  and  multi- 
tudes of  years  should  teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit  (or  the 
Spirit  itself  is)  in  man,  and  the  insj)iration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
him  understanding."  The  Levites  are  found  also  making  an  acknowl- 
edgment to  Godf,  that  "he  gave  also  their  fore-fathers  his  good 
Spirit  to  instruct  them."  The  Psalms  of  David  are  also  full  of  the 
same  language,  such  as  of  ":|:Show  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord;  lead  me 
in  the  truth."  "I  know,"  says  Jeremiah §,  "that  the  way  of  man  is 
not  in  himself  It  is  not  in  man,  that  walketh,  to  direct  his  steps." 
The  martyr  Stephen  acknowledges  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  both 
in  his  own  time  and  in  that  of  his  ancestors.  "  |1  Ye  stiff-necked 
and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye."  The  Quakers  also  concieve 
it  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Jesus  himself  said  **,  "  No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  fiither  which  has  sent  me,  draw  him — It 
is  written  in  theprophets,  They  shall  all  be  taught  of  God."  St.  John|i" 
says,  "  That  was  the  true  light  (namely,  the  Word  or  Spirit)  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world:"  St.  Paul  also,  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  asserts  XX  that  the  "  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withall;  "  and  in  his  letter 
to  Titus  he  asserts  the  same  thing  §§,  though  in  different  words:  "for 
the  Grace  of  God,"  says  he,  "which  bringeth  Salvation  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men." 

The  Spirit  of  God,  which  has  thus  been  given  to  man  as  a  spiritual 
guide,  is  considered  by  the  Quakers  as  teaching  him  in  various  ways. 
It  inspires  him  with  good  thoughts.  It  prompts  him  to  good  offices. 
It  checks  him  in  his  way  to  evil.  It  reproves  him  while  in  the  act  of 
committing  it. 

The  learned  Jeremy  Taylor  was  of  the  same  ojiinion.  "  The 
Spirit  of  Grace,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  and  teaches  us 

*  Job  xxxii.  7.         t  Nehemifih  ix.  20.         j  Psalm  xxv.  4.         g  Jeremiah  x.  23. 
I  Acts  vii.  51.     *-*  John  vi.  44,  45.      tt  John  i.  9.      JJ  1  Cor.  xii.  7.      §§  Titus  ii.  11. 
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by  secret  inspiration,  by  proper  arguments,  by  actual  persuasions,  by 
personal  application,  by  effects  and  energies." 

The  office  of  the  Spirit  is  also  beautifully  described  by  Monro,  a 
divine  of  the  established  church,  in  his  Just  Measures  of  the  Pious 
Institutions  of  Youth.  "The  Holy  Spirit,"  says  he,  speaks  inwardly 
and  immediately  to  the  soul.  For  God  is  a  Spirit.  The  soul  is  a 
spirit,  and  they  converse  with  one  another  in  the  Spirit,  not  by 
words,  but  by  spiritual  notices,  which,  however,  are  more  intelligible 
than  the  most  eloquent  strains  in  the  world.  God  makes  himself  to 
be  heard  by  the  soul  by  inward  motions,  which  it  perceives  and  com- 
prehends propoi'tionably  as  it  is  voided  and  emptied  of  earthly  ideas. 
And  the  more  the  faculties  of  the  soul  cease  their  own  operations, 
30  much  the  more  sensible  and  intelligible  are  the  motions  of  God  to 
it.  These  immediate  communications  of  God  with  the  souls  of  men, 
are  denied  and  derided  by  a  great  many.  But  that  the  Father  of 
Spirits  should  have  no  converse  with  our  spirits  but  by  the  interven- 
tion only  of  outward  and  foreign  objects,  may  justly  seem  strange, 
especially  when  we  are  so  often  told  in  Holy  Scriptures,  that  we  are 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  God  dwelleth  in  all  good 
men." 

But  this  Spirit  is  considered  by  the  Society,  not  only  as  teaching 
by  inward  breathings  as  it  were,  made  immediately  and  directly 
upon  the  heart,  without  the  intervention  of  outward  circumstances, 
but  as  making  the  material  objects  of  the  universe,  and  many  of  the 
occurrences  of  life,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to,  subservient  to  the 
instruction  of  man;  and  as  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  instruction 
in  this  manner  in  proportion  as  it  is  received  and  encouraged. 
Thus,  the  man,  who  is  attentive  to  these  divine  notices,  sees  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  planetary  world  with  spiritual  eyes. 
He  cannot  stir  abroad,  but  he  is  taught  in  his  own  feelings,  without 
any  motion  of  his  will,  some  lesson  for  his  spiritual  advantage ;  or 
he  i^erceives  so  vitally  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  offer  some  spiritual  incense  to  his  Maker. 
If  the  lamb  frolics  and  gambols  in  his  presence  as  he  walks  along,  he 
may  be  made  spiritually  to  see  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  inno- 
cence. If  he  finds  the  stately  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  wind,  he 
may  be  spiritually  taught  to  discern  the  emptiness  of  human  power ; 
while  the  same  spirit  may  teach  him  inwardly  the  advantage  of 
humility,  when  he  looks  at  the  little  hawthorn,  which  has  survived 
the  storm.  When  he  sees  the  change  and  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf, 
he  may  be  spiritually  admonished  of  his  own  change  and  dissolution, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life.  Thus,  the  Spirit  of  God  may 
teach  men  by  outward  objects  and  occurrences  in  the  world.    But 
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where  this  Spirit  is  away,  or  rather  where  it  is  not  attended  to,  no 
euch  lesson  can  be  taught.  Natural  objects  of  themselves  can  excite 
only  natural  ideas;  and  the  natural  man,  looking  at  them,  can 
derive  only  natural  pleasure  or  draw  natural  conclusions  from  them. 
In  looking  at  the  sun  he  may  be  pleased  with  its  warmth,  and  antici- 
pate its  advantage  to  the  vegetable  world.  In  plucking  and 
examining  a  flower,  he  may  be  struck  with  its  beauty,  its  mechanism, 
and  its  fragrant  smell.  In  observing  the  butterfly,  as  it  wings  its 
way  before  him,  he  may  smile  at  its  short  journeys  from  place  to 
place,  and  admire  the  splendor  upon  its  wings.  But  the  beauty  of 
creation  is  dead  to  him,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  connecting  it 
epiritually  with  the  character  of  God;  for  no  spiritual  impression 
can  arise  from  any  natural  objects,  so  that  these  should  be  sanctified 
to  him,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

William  Wordsworth,  in  his  instructive  Poems,  has  described  this 
teaching  by  external  objects  in  consequence  of  impressions  from  a 
higher  power,  as  diff'ering  from  any  teaching  by  books  or  by  the 
human  understanding,  and  as  arising  without  any  motion  of  the 
will  of  man.  In  so  beautiful  and  simple  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  make  an  extract  from  them  in  this  place.  Lively  as 
the  poem  is,  to  which  I  allude,  I  conceive  it  will  not  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  subject.  It  is  called  "Expostulation  and  Eeply*," 
and  m  as  follows: 

"  Why  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone, 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day- 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
And  dream  your  time  away  ? 

"Where  are  your  books?  that  light  bequeath'd 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind! 
Up!  Up!  and  drink  the  Spirit  breath'd 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

"You  look  round  to  your  mother  Earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you , 
As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth, 
And  none  had  lived  before  you!  " 

"One  morning  thus  by  Esthwaite  Lake, 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 
To  me  my  good  Friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply: — 


*See  Lyrical  Ballads,  vol,  i.  p.  1. 
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'  The  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see, 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be. 
Against  or  with  our  will. 

'  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers, 
"Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impres 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

'Think  you,  mid  &11  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

'  Then  ask  not  wherefore  here  alone, 
Conversing  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone, 
And  dream  my  time  away?" 


CHAPTER  V. 


This  Spirit  was  not  only  given  to  man  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  primary  and  infallible 
guide — Hence  the  Scriptures  are  a  subordinate  or  a  secondary  guide — Quakers, 
however,  do  not  undervalue  them  on  this  account — Their  opinion  concerning 
them. 

The  Spirit  of  God,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  thus  given  to  men  as 
a  spiritual  teacher,  and  to  act  in  the  ways  described,  the  Quakers 
usually  distinguish  by  the  epithets  of  Primary  and  Infallible.  But 
they  have  made  another  distinction  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
this  Spirit;  for  they  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  only  infallible 
guide  to  men  in  their  spiritual  concerns.  From  this  latter  declara- 
tion the  reader  will  naturally  conclude,  that  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  the  outward  teachers  of  men,  must  be  viewed  by  the  Society  in 
a  secondary  light.  This  conclusion  has  indeed  been  adopted  as  a 
proposition  in  the  Quaker-theology ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Society,  That  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  primary  and  only 
infallible,  and  the  Scriptures  but  a  subordinate  or  secondary,  guide. 

This  proposition  the  Quakers  usually  make  out  in  the  following 
manner : 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  admitted  by  all  Christians,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  given  by  inspiration ;  or  that  those,  who  originally  wrote 
or  delivered  the  several  parts  of  them,  gave  them  forth  by  means  of 
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that  Spirit,  which  was  given  to  them  by  God.  ISTow  in  the  same 
manner  as  streams  or  rivulets  of  water  are  subordinate  to  the  foun- 
tains which  produce  them,  so  these  streams  or  rivulets  of  light  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  Great  Light  from  whence  they  originally 
sprung.  "We  cannot,"  says  Barclay,  "  call  the  Scriptures  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  first  adequate 
rule  of  faith  and  manners,  because  the  principal  fountain  of  truth 
must  be  the  Truth  itself;  that  is,  that,  whose  certainty  and  author- 
ity depend  not  upon  another." 

The  Scriptures  are  subordinate  or  secondary,  again,  in  other  points 
of  view.  First,  because,  though  they  are  placed  before  us,  we  can 
only  know  or  understand  them,  as  has  been  before  shown,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit.  Secondly,  because  there  is  no  virtue  or  power 
in  them  of  themselves,  but  in  the  Spirit  from  whence  they  came. 

They  are,  again,  but  a  secondary  guide;  "because  that,"  says  Bar- 
clay, "cannot  be  the  only  and  principal  guide,  which  doth  not  uni- 
versally I'each  every  individual  that  needeth  it."  But  the  Scriptures 
do  not  reach  deaf  persons,  nor  children,  nor  idiots,  nor  an  immense 
number  of  people,  more  than  half  the  globe,  who  never  yet  saw  or 
heard  of  them.  These,  therefore,  if  they  are  to  be  saved  like  others, 
must  have  a  different  or  a  more  general  rule  to  guide  them,  or  be 
taught  from  another  source. 

They  are  only  a  secondary  guide,  again,  for  another  reason.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  axiom  among  Christians,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
a  perfect  Sjiirit,  and  that  it  can  never  err.  But  the  Scriptures  are ' 
neither  perfect  of  themselves  as  a  collection,  nor  are  they  perfect  in 
their  verbal  parts.  Many  of  them  have  been  lost.  Concerning  those, 
which  have  survived,  there  have  been  great  disputes.  Certain  parts 
of  these,  which  one  Christian  council  received  in  the  early  times  of 
the  church,  were  rejected  as  not  canonical  by  another.  "Now,  what," 
says  Barclay,  "  Avould  become  of  Christians,  if  thej^  had  not  received 
that  Spirit,  and  those  sjsiritual  senses,  by  which  they  know  how 
to  discover  the  ti*ue  from  the  false?  It  is  the  privilege  of  Christ's 
sheep,  indeed,  that  they  hear  his  voice,  and  refuse  that  of  the  stranger ; 
which  privilege  being  taken  away,  we  are  left  a  prey  to  all  manner 
of  wolves."  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  state  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  cannot,  the  Quakers  say,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  guide  as  entirely  perfect  as  the  internal  testimony  of 
their  great  Author,  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  though  the  members  of  this  Society  have  thought  it  right,  in 
submitting  their  religious  creed  to  the  world  on  this  subject,  to  be  so 
guarded  in  the  wording  of  it  as  to  make  the  distinction  described, 
they  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  Scriptures  on  that  account.     They 
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believe,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  mutilations  they  may  have  suf- 
fered, they  contain  sufficient  to  guide  men  in  belief  and  practice  ;  and 
that  all  internal  emotions,  which  are  contrary  to  the  declaration  of 
these,  are  wholly  inadmissible.  "Moreover,"  says  Barclay,  "because 
the  Scriptures  are  commonly  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  errors,  which 
may  be  supposed  by  the  injury  of  time  to  have  slipt  in,  are  not  such 
but  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  clear  testimony  left  to  all  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  faith,  we  do  look  upon  them  as  the  only  fit  outward 
judge  of  controversies  among  Christians,  and  that  whatsoever  doc- 
trine is  contrary  to  their  testimony  may  therefore  justly  be  rejected 
as  false." 

The  Quakers  believe  also,  that  as  God  gave  a  portion  of  his  Spirit 
to  man  to  assist  him  inwardly,  so  he  gave  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  as- 
sist him  outwardly,  in  his  spiritual  concerns.  Hence  the  latter, 
coming  by  inspiration,  are  the  most  precious  of  all  the  books  that 
ever  were  written,  and  the  best  outward  guide:  and  hence  the  things 
contained  in  them  ought  to  be  read,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  fulfilled. 

They  believe,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  that  the  Scriptures  are  highly 
useful ;  so  that  "  through  patience  and  comfort  of  them  they  may 
have  hope;  and  also  that  they  are  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, and  for  instruction  in  righteousness:"  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  land,  highly  prepared  and  dressed  by  the  husbandman,  becomes 
fit  for  the  reception  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  the  seed 
that  is  to  be  jilaced  in  it,  so  the  Scriptures  turn  the  attention  of  man 
towards  God,  and  by  means  of  the  exortations,  reproofs,  promises, 
and  threatenings,  contained  in  them,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  re- 
ception and  growth  of  the  seed  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

They  believe,  again,  that  the  same  Scriptures  show  more  of  the 
particulars  of  God's  will  with  respect  to  man,  and  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Gospel-dispensation,  than  any  ordinary  portion  of  his  Spirit,  as 
usually  given  to  man,  would  have  enabled  him  to  discover.  They  dis- 
cover that  the  "*  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ;"  that  "f  Jesus  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God;  "  that  "  X  he  tasted  death  for  every  man  ; "  that  he  was  "§  de- 
livered for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification;"  that 
^'11  he  is  set  down  at  the  right-hand  of  the  throne  of  God ; "  "  **  and 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  ;  "  and  that  he  is  the  substance 
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of  all  the  types  and  figures  under  the  Levitical  priesthood  *  being 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

They  believe,  again,  that  in  consequence  of  these  various  revela- 
tions, as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  they  have  inestimable  advan- 
tages over  the  Heathen  nations,  or  over  those,  where  the  Gospel-sun 
has  never  yet  shone ;  and  that  as  their  advantages  are  greater,  so 
more  will  be  required  of  them,  or  their  condemnation  will  be  greater 
if  they  fail  to  attend  to  those  things,  which  are  clearly  revealed. 

They  maintain,  again,  that  their  discipline  is  founded  on  the  rules 
of  the  gospel ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  giving  an  interpretation 
different  from  that  of  many  others  to  some  of  the  expressions  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  which  they  conceive  they  make  his  kingdom  more 
pure  and  heavenly,  they  undergo  persecutions  from  the  world;  so 
that  they  confirm  their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures  by  the  best  of 
all  credible  testimonies — the  seal  of  their  own  sufterings. 


CHAPTER  VI 


This  Spirit  of  God  which  has  been  thus  given  to  men  as  an  infallible  guide 
in  their  spiritual  concerns,  has  been  given  them  universally — to  the  patri- 
archs and  Israelites  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Moses — to  the  Israel- 
ites or  Jews  from  Moses  to  Jesus  Christ — to  the  Gentile-world  from  all 
antiquity  to  modern  times — to  all  those  who  have  ever  heard  the  Gospel — 
and  it  continuee  ita  office  to  the  latter  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  Quakers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  which  a 
portion  has  been  given  to  men  as  a  primary  and  infallible  guide  in 
their  spiritual  concerns,  has  been  given  them  universally,  or  has 
been  given  to  all  of  the  human  race,  without  any  exception,  for  the 
tiame  purpose. 

This  proposition  of  the  Society  I  shall  divide,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  sec  it  more  clearly,  into  four  cases.  The  first  of  these 
will  comprehend  the  patriarchs  and  the  Israelites  from  the  creation 
to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  second,  the  Israelites  or  Jews  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  third,  the  Gen- 
tiles or  Heathens.  And  the  fourth,  all  those  who  have  heard  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  time  of  his  own  ministry  to  the 
present  day. 

The  first  case  includes  a  portion  of  time  of  above  two  thousand 
years.     Now  the  Quakers  believe   that   during   all   this  time   men 
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were  generally  enlightened  as  to  their  duty  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
for  there  was  no  Scripture,  or  written  law  of  God,  during  all  this 
period.  '-It  was  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  years."  says 
Thomas  Beaven,  an  approved  writer  among  the  Quakers,  "after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  before  mankind  had  any  external  written  law 
for  the  rule  and  conduct  of  their  lives,  so  far  as  appears  by  either 
sacred  or  profane  history;  in  all  of  which  time,  mankind,  generally 
speaking,  had  only  for  their  rule  of  faith  and  manners  the  external 
creation  as  a  monitor  to  their  outward  senses,  for  evidence  of  the 
reality  and  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
internal  impressions  God  by  his  Divine  Spirit  made  uj)on  the 
capacities  and  powers  of  their  souls  or  inward  man,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  oral  traditions  delivered  from  father  to  son." 

To  the  same  point,  Thomas  Beaven  quotes  the  ever  memorable 
John  Hales,  who,  in  his  Golden  Eemains,  writes  in  the  following 
manner:  "The  love  and  favor,  which  it  pleased  God  to  bear  our 
fathers  before  the  Law.  so  far  prevailed  with  him,  as  that,  without 
any  books  and  writings,  by  familiar  and  friendly  conversing  with 
them,  and  communicating  himself  unto  them,  he  made  them  receive 
and  understand  his  laws ;  their  inward  conceits  and  intellectuals 
being,  after  a  wonderful  manner,  figured  as  it  were  and  characterized 
by  his  Spirit,  so  that  they  could  not  but  see,  and  consent  unto  and 
confess  the  truth  of  them.  "Which  way  of  manifesting  his  will,  unto 
many  other  gracious  privileges  which  it  had,  above  that  which  in 
after  ages  came  in  place  of  it,  had  this  added,  that  it  brought  with  it 
unto  the  man  to  whom  it  was  made,  a  preservation  against  all 
doubt  and  hesitancy,  and  a  full  assurance,  both  who  the  Author  was, 
and  how  far  his  intent  and  meaning  reached.  TVe,  who  are  their 
offspring,  ought,  as  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,  so  to  have  demeaned 
ourselves,  that  it  might  have  been  with  us  as  it  was  with  them ;  that 
we  might  have  had  no  need  of  writing,  no  other  teacher  but  the 
Spirit,  no  other  books  but  our  hearts,  no  other  means  to  have  been 
taught  the  things  of  God." 

That  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  described  by  Thomas  Beaven  and  the 
venerable  John  Hales,  was  the  great  instructor  or  enlightener  of 
men  during  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  Quakers  believe  from 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures  on  this 
.subject.  For  in  the  first  place,  they  consider  it  as  a  position  dedu- 
cible  from  the  expressions  of  Moses,  that  the  *"  Spirit  of  God  had 
striven  "  with  those  of  the  antediluvian  world.  They  believe,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  this  Spirit  (and  because  the  means  were  adequate, 
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and  none  more  satisfactory  to  tliem  can  be  assigned)  which  informed 
Gain,  before  any  written  Law  existed,  and  this  even  before  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  that  *"  if  he  did  well  he  should  be  accepted; 
but,  if  not,  sin  should  lie  at  his  door."  The  same  Spirit  they  con- 
ceive to  have  illuminated  the  mind  of  Seth,  but  in  a  higher  degree 
than  ordinarily  the  mind  of  Enoch,  for  he  is  the  first,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  "he  walked  with  Godf,"  It  is  also  considered  by  the 
members  of  this  Society  as  having  aiforded  a  rule  of  conduct  to  those, 
who  lived  after  the  Flood.  Thus  Joseph  is  described  as  saying,  when 
there  is  no  record  of  any  verbal  instruction  from  the  Almighty  on 
this  subject,  and  at  a  time  Avhen  there  was  no  Scripture  or  written 
Law  of  God,  "How  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God|?"  It  illuminated  others  also,  but  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  as  before.  Thus  Noah  became  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
Thus  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  favored  with  a  greater 
measure  of  it  than  others,  who  lived  in  their  own  times. 

From  these  times  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond of  the  cases  in  question,  the  same  Spirit,  according  to  the  Society, 
still  continued  its  teachings,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mosaic  Law.  For  this  law,  which  was  engraved  on 
tables  of  ston^,  did  not  set  aside  the  law,  that  was  engraven  on  the 
heart.  It  assisted  first,  outwardly,  in  turning  men's  minds  to  God  ; 
and  secondly,  in  fitting  them,  as  a  schoolmaster,  for  attention  to  the 
internal  impressions  b}^  his  Spirit.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  was  still 
the  great  teacher,  the  Quakers  conceive  to  be  plain,  for  the  sacred 
writings  from  Moses  to  Malachi  affirm  it  for  a  part  of  the  period  now 
assigned ;  and  for  the  rest,  they  offer  as  evidence,  the  reproof  of  the 
martyr  Stephen,  and  the  sentences  from  the  New  Testament,  quoted 
in  the  last  chapter  but  one.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  this  Spirit 
had  been  given  to  some  in  a  greater  measure  than  to  others,  both 
before  and  after  the  Deluge,  so  they  believe  it  to  have  been  given 
more  abundantly  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  than  to  others  of  the 
same  nation;  for  they  believe  that  the  Law  in  particular,  and  that 
the  general  writings  of  Moses  and  those  of  the  Prophets  also,  were 
of  divine  inspiration,  or  the  productions  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

With  respect  to  the  Heathens  or  Gentiles,  which  is  the  third  case, 
they  believe  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  became  a  guide  also  to  them,  and 
furnished  them,  as  it  had  done  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews,  with  a  rule 
of  practice.     For  even  these,  who  had   none   of  the   advantages  of 

*  Genesis  iv.  7.  tGen.  v.  24. 

t  Genesis  xxxix.  9. — The  traditionary  Laws  of  Noah  were  in  force  at  this  time, 
but  thev  only  specified  three  offences  between  man  and  man. 
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Scripture  or  of  a  written  divine  Law,  believed,  many  of  them,  in 
God ;  such  as  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  others.  And  of  these  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  their 
general  belief,  as  well  as  it  was  the  belief  of  many  others  in  those 
days,  that  there  was  a  divine  Light  or  Spirit  in  man,  to  enable  him 
to  direct  himself  aright. 

Among  the  remnants  that  have  been  j^reserved  of  the  sayings  of 
Pythagoras,  are  the  following,  which  relate  to  this  subject:  "Those 
things,  which  are  agreeable  to  God,  cannot  be  known,  except  a  man 
hear  God  himself." — Again:  "But,  having  overcome  these  things, 
thou  shalt  know  the  cohabitation  or  dwelling  together  of  the  immor- 
tal God  and  mortal  men.  This  work  is  Life.  The  work  of  God  is 
Immortality  and  Life." 

"The  most  excellent  thing,"  says  Timasus,  "that  the  soul  is 
awakened  to,  is  her  Guide  or  good  Genius ;  but  if  she  be  rebellioiis  to 
it,  it  will  prove  her  Daemon  or  Tormentor." 

"  It  was  frequently  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  had  the  Guide  of  his 
life  within  him,  which  it  was  told  his  father  Sophroniscus,  would  be 
of  more  worth  to  him  than  five  hundred  masters.  He  called  it  his 
good  angel  or  spirit;  that  it  suggested  to  his  mind  what  was  good 
and  virtuous,  and  inclined  and  disposed  him  to  a  strict  and  pious  life; 
that  it  furnished  him  with  divine  knowledge,  and  impelled  him  very 
often  to  speak  publicly  to  the  j)eople,  sometimes  in  a  way  of  severe 
reproof,  at  other  times  to  information." 

"Plato  says,  "The  Light  and  Spirit  of  God  are  as  wings  to  the 
soul,  or  as  that  which  raiseth  up  the  soul  into  a  sensible  communion 
with  God  above  the  world." 

"I  have,"  says  Seneca,  "a  more  clear  and  certain  Light,  by  which 
I  may  judge  the  truth  from  falsehood.  That,  which  belongs  to  the 
happiness  of  the  soul,  the  Eternal  Mind  will  direct  to."  Again :  '•  It 
is  a  foolish  thing  for  thee  to  wish  for  that  which  thou  canst  not 
obtain.  God  is  near  thee,  and  he  is  in  thee.  The  good  Spirit  sits 
or  resides  within  us,  the  observer  of  our  good  and  evil  actions.  As 
he  is  dealt  with  by  us,  he  dealeth  with  us." 

The  Quakers  produce  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  quotations, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  to  show  that  the  same  Spirit, 
which  taught  the  Patriarchs  before  the  Law,  and  the  Jews  after  it, 
taught  the  Gentiles  also.  But  this  revelation  by  the  Spirit  was  not 
confined,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  Eoman  or  Greek  philosophers,  or  to 
those,  who  had  greater  pretensions  than  common  to  human  wisdom. 
They  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  the  manifestation  of  it,  no 
nation  was  ever  discovered,  among  those  of  antiquity,  to  have  been 
80  wild  or  ignorant,  as  not  to  have  acknowledged  a  Divinity,  or  as 
15 
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not  to  have  known  and  established  a  difference  between  good  and 
evil. 

Cicero  saj'S,  "There  is  no  country  so  barbarous,  no  one  of  all  men 
«o  savage,  as  that  some  apprehension  of  the  Gods  hath  nof  tinctured 
his  mind.  That  many  indeed,"  says  he,  "think  corruptlj-  of  them 
must  be  admitted ;  but  this  is  the  effect  of  vicious  custom.  For  all 
do  believe  that  there  is  a  Divine  Power  and  Nature." 

Maximus  Tyriensis,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  consid- 
erable knowledge,  observes,  that,  "notwithstanding  the  great  con- 
tention and  variety  of  opinions,  which  have  existed  concerning  the 
nature  and  essence  of  God,  yet  the  law  and  reason  of  every  countrj- 
are  harmonious  in  these  respects;  namely,  that  there  is  one  God,  the 
King  and  Father  of  all;  and  that  the  many  are  but  the  servants  and 
co-rulers  unto  God;  that  in  this  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  the 
islander  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
speak  the  same  language.  "Go,"  says  he,  "to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  ocean,  and  you  find  God  there.  But  if  there  have  been,"  says  he, 
"since  the  existence  of  time,  two  or  three  atheistical,  vile,  senseless 
individuals,  whose  eyes  and  ears  deceive  them,  and  who  are  maimed 
in  their  very  soul,  an  irrational  and  barren  species,  as  monstrous  as 
a  lion  without  courage,  an  ox  without  horns,  or  a  bird  without 
wings, — yet  out  of  these  you  will  be  able  to  understand  something  of 
God.     For  they  know  and  confess  him,  whether  they  will  or  not." 

Plutarch  says,  that  "if  a  man  were  to  travel  through  the  world, 
he  might  possibly  find  cities  without  walls,  without  letters,  without 
kings,  without  wealth,  without  schools,  and  without  theatres.  But  a 
city  without  a  temple,  or  that  useth  no  worship,  or  no  prayers,  no 
one  ever  saw.  And  he  believes  a  city  may  more  easily  be  built  with- 
out a  foundation,  or  ground  to  set  it  on,  than  a  community  of  men 
have  or  keep  a  consistency  without  religion." 

Of  those  nations,  which  were  reputed  wild  and  ignorant  in  ancient 
times,  the  Scythians  may  be  brought,  next  to  the  Greeks  and  Eo- 
mans,  as  an  instance  to  elucidate  the  opinions  of  the  Quakers  still 
further  on  this  subject.  The  speech  of  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Quintus  Curtius,  has 
been  often  cited  by  writers,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  but  to  show  us  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Scythians  in 
those  times.     I  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  it  on  this  occasion. 

"Had  the  Gods  given  thee,"  says  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Alex- 
ander, "a  body  proportionable  to  thy  ambition,  the  whole  universe 
would  have  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou  wouldest 
touch  the  East,  and  with  the  other  the  West;  and  not  satisfied  with 
this,  thou  wouldest  follow  the  sun,  and  know  where  he  hides  himself. 
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"But  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  We  never  set  foot  in  thy 
country.  May  not  those,  who  inhabit  woods,  be  allowed  to  live 
without  knowing  who  thou  art  and  whence  thou  comest?  We  vrill 
neither  command  over,  nor  submit  to  any  man. 

"But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  thoui 
thyself  art  the  greatest  robber  upon  earth. 

"Thou  hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lydia,  invaded  Syria,  Persia,  and 
Bactriana.  Thou  art  forming  a  design  to  march  as  far  as  India;, 
and  thou  now  comest  hither,  to  seize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The 
great  possessions  thou  hast,  only  make  thee  covet  more  eagerly  what 
thou  hast  not. 

"We  are  informed  that  the  Greeks  speak  jestingly  of  our  Scythian 
deserts,  and  that  they  are  even  become  a  proverb  ;  but  we  are  fonder 
of  our  solitudes  than  of  thy  great  cities. 

"If  thou  art  a  Grod,  thou  oughtest  to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not 
to  deprive  them  of  their  possessions.  If  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect 
on  what  thou  art. 

"Do  not  fancy  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an  oath  in  their  con- 
cluding of  an  alliance  with  thee.  The  only  oath  among  them  is  to 
keep  their  word,  without  swearing.  Such  cautions  as  these  do 
"  indeed  become  Greeks,  who  sign  their  treaties,  and  call  upon  the 
Gods  to  witness  them.  But,  with  regard  to  us,  our  religion  consists 
in  being  sincere,  and  in  keeping  the  promises  we  have  made.  That 
man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not  ashamed 
of  deceiving  the  Gods." 

To  the  account  contained  in  these  extracts,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  Scythians  are  described  by  Herodotus,  Justin,  Horace,  and 
others,  as  a  moral  people.  They  had  the  character  of  maintaining 
justice.  Theft  or  robbery  was  severely  punished  among  them. 
They  believed  infidelity,  after  the  mari'iage-engagement,  to  be 
deserving  of  death.  They  coveted  neither  silver  nor  gold.  They 
refused  to  give  the  name  of  goods  or  riches  to  any  but  estimable 
things,  such  as  health,  courage,  liberty,  sincerity,  innocence,  and  the 
like.  They  received  friends  as  relations,  or  considered  friendshi])  as 
so  sacred  an  alliance,  that  it  differed  but  little  from  alliance  by 
blood. 

These  principles  of  the  Scythians,  as  far  as  they  are  well  founded, 
the  Quakers  believe  to  have  originated  in  their  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  that  Divine  Principle,  which  was  given  to  them,  equally 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  their  instruction  in  moral  good ;  to 
that  same  Principle,  which  Socrates  describes  as  having  suggested 
to  his  mind  that  which  was  good  and  virtuous,  or  which  Seneca 
describes  to  reside  in  men,  as  an  observer  of  good  and  evil.     For  the 
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Scythians,  living  in  solitary  and  desert  places,  had  but  little  comnm- 
nication  for  many  ages  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  did  not  obtain 
their  system  of  morality  from  other  quarters.  From  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  were  the  most  enlightened,  they  derived  no  moral 
benefit.  For  Strabo  informs  us,  that  their  morals  had  been  wholly 
corrupted  in  his  time,  and  that  this  wretched  change  had  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  with  these  nations.  That 
they  had  no  Scripture  or  written  Law  of  Grod,  is  equally  evident. 
Neither  did  they  collect  their  morality  from  the  perusal  or  observ- 
ance of  any  particular  laws,  ibbat  had  been  left  them  by  their 
ancestors;  for  the  same  author,  wlio  gives  them  the  high  character 
just  mentioned,  says  that  they  were  found  in  the  practice  of  justice 
"not  on  account  of  any  laws,  but  on  account  of  their  own  natural 
genius  or  disposition^!'."  Neither  were  they  found  in  this  practice 
because  they  had  exerted  their  reason  in  discovering  that  virtue  was 
so  much  more  desirable  than  vice  ;  f®r  the  same  author  declares  that 
Nature,  and  not  Reason,  had  made  them  a  moral  people:  for  "it 
seems  surprising,"  says  he,  "that  Nature  should  have  given  to  them 
what  the  Greeks  have  never  been  able  to  attain,  either  in  consequence 
of  the  long  succession  of  doctrines  of  their  wise  men,  or  of  the 
precepts  of  their  philosophers,  and  that  the  manners  of  a  barbarous 
should  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  refined  peoplef." 

This  opinion,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  wa-s  afforded  as  a  Light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Quakers  derive  from 
the  authorities  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  that  is,  from  the  evi- 
dence which  history  has  afforded,  or  from  the  sentiments  which  the 
Gentiles  have  discovered  themselves,  upon  this  subject;  sentiments, 
which  they  could  only  have  gathered  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
constitution  of  their  nature,  or  from  the  same  source,  from  which  it 
has  been  shown  that  others  gathered  similar  knowledge,  before  the 
promulgation  of  any  written  law.  But  they  conceive  that  the 
question  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  these  remarkable  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul :  "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  Law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  Law,  these,  having  not  the 
Law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  which  show  the  work  of  the  Law 
written  on  their  hearts ;  their  conscience  also  hearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another^."     And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Quakers  believe 

*  Justitia  gentis  ingeniis  culta,  non  legibus. 

t  Prorsus  ut  admirabile  videatur,  hoc  illis  Naturam  dare,  quod  Gricci  longa 
sapientium  doctrina  prseceptisque  philosophorum  consequi  nequeunt,  cultosque 
mores  incultaa  barbaric  collatione  superari. 

X  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.     Macknight,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  has  the  fo!- 


also,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spirit  of  God  enlightened  the 
different  Gentile-lS'ations  previous  to  the  time  of  the  apostle,  so  it 
continues  to  enlighten  those,  who  have  been  discovered  since ;  for 
no  nation  has  been  found  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  make  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  superior  Spirit,  and  to  know  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil.  Hence  it  may  be  considered  as  illuminating  those 
nations  where  the  Scriptures  have  never  reached,  at  the  present  day. 

With  respect  to  the  last  case,  which  includes  those,  who  have  heard 
with  their  outward  ears  the  Grosp3l  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Quakers 
believe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  continued  its  office  of  a  spiritual 
instructor,  as  well  to  these  as  to  any  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
described.  For  the  Gospel  is  no  where  said  to  supersede,  any  more 
than  the  Law  of  Moses  did,  the  assistance  of  this  Spirit.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  Spirit  was  deemed  necessary,  and  this  by  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  even  after  churches  had  been  established,  or  men 
had  become  Christians.  St.  Paul  declares*,  that  whatever  spiritual 
gifts  some  of  his  followers  might  then  have,  and  however  these  gifts 
might  then  differ  from  one  another,  the  Spirit  of  God  wf.s  given 
universally  to  man,  and  this  to  profit  withal.  He  declares  again, 
thatj  as  many  as  were  led  by  this  Spirit,  these  and  these  only, 
possessed  the  knowledge  that  was  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
become  the  sons  of  God.  And  in  his  letter  to  the  Thessalonians, 
who  had  become  a  Christian  church,  he  gave  them  many  particular 
injunctions,  among  which  one  was,  that  theyj  would  not  quench  or 
extinguish  this  Spirit. 

And  in  the  same  manner  as  this  Spirit  was  deenied  nece.'^sary  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  this  to  every  man  individually,  and 
even  after  he  had  become  a  Christian,  so  the  members  of  this  Society 
consider  it  to  have  been  necessary  since,  and  to  continue  so,  wherever 
Christianity  is  professed.  For  many  persons  may  read  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  hear  them  read  in  churches,  and  yet  not  feel  the 
proper  conviction  for  sin.  Here  then  the  Quakers  conceive  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  be  still  necessary.  It  comes  in  with  its  inward 
monitions  and  reproofs,  where  the  Scripture  has  been  neglected  or 
forgotten.  It  attempts  to  stay  the  arm  of  him,  who  is  going  to 
offend,  and  frequently  averts  the  blow. 

lowing  observation  out  of  Taylor:  "Thus,  in  the  compass  of  two  verses,  the 
apostle  hath  explained  what  the  Light  of  Nature  is,  and  demonstrated  that  there 
is  such  a  Light  existing.  It  is  a  revelation  from  God,  written  on  the  heart  or 
mind  of  man ;  consequently  is  a  revelation  common  to  all  nations ;  and  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  agrees  with  the  things  written  in  the  external  revelation,  which  God 
hath  marie  to  some  nations." 
*  1  Cor,  xii.  7.  t  Rom.  viii.  14.  1 1  Thess.  v.  10. 
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jSTeither  is  this  'Sijirit  unnecessary,  even  where  men  profess  an 
attention  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  For,  in  proj)ortion 
as  men  are  in  the  way  of  attending  to  the  outward  Scriptures,  they 
are  in  the  way  of  being  inwardly  taught  by  God.  But  without  this 
inward  teaching,  no  outward  teaching  can  be  effectual ;  for  though 
persons  may  read  the  Scriptures,  yet  they  cannot  spiritually  under- 
stand them ;  and  though  they  may  admire  the  Christian  religion, 
yet  they  cannot  enjoy  it,  according  to  the  oiDinion  of  the  Quakers, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

SECTION   I. 


This  Spirit,  as  it  has  been  given  universally,  so  it  has  been  given  sufficiently — 
those,  who  resist  this  Spirit,  are  said  to  quench  it ;  and  may  become  so  har- 
dened in  time,  as  to  be  insensible  of  its  impressions — those,  who  attend  to  it, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  way  of  redemption — Similar  sentiments  of  Munro — 
This  visitation,  treatment,  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  usually  explained  by 
the  Quakers  by  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

As  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  thus  afforded  to  every  man  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world  to  profit  withal,  so  the  Quakers  say  that 
it  has  been  given  to  him  in  a  sufficient  measure  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  word  "sufficient"  we  are  not  to  understand  that  this 
Divine  Monitor  calls  uj)on  men  every  day  or  hour,  but  that  it  is 
within  every  man,  and  that  it  awakens  him  seasonably,  and  so  often 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  as  to  exonerate  God  from  the 
charge  of  condemning  him  unjustly,  if  he  fails  in  his  duty,  and  to 
leave  himself  without  excuse.  And  in  pro^Dortion  as  a  greater  or 
less  measure  of  this  Spirit  has  been  afforded  him,  so  he  is  more  or 
less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

If  any  should  resist  these  salutary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  resist  them  to  their  own  condemnation. 

Of  such  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  are  said  to  quench  or  grieve 
the  Spirit,  and  not  unfrequently  to  resist  God,  and  to  crucify  Christ 
afresh;  for  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  are  considered  to  be  in- 
sejjarably  united  in  the  Scriptures. 

Of  such  also  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  they  continue  to  resist 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  their  feelings  may  become  so  callous  or  hardened 
in  time,  that  they  may  never  be  able  to  perceive  its  notices   again ; 
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and  thus  the  day  as  it  were  of  their  visitation  may  be  over:  for  "my 
people,"  saith  God,  "would  not  hearken  to  my  voice,  and  Israel 
would  none  of  me ;  so  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  heart's  lusts,  and 
they  walked  in  their  own  counsels*."  To  the  same  import  was  the 
saying  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem :  "If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyesf:" 
As  if  he  had  said,  There  was  a  day,  in  which  ye,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  might  have  known  those  things,  which  belonged  to  your 
peace.  I  was  then  willing  to  gather  you,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens ;  but,  as  ye  would  not  suffer  me,  the  things  belonging  to 
your  j)eace  are  now  hid  from  your  eyes.  You  would  not  attend  to 
the  imdressions  by  Gods  Holy  Spirit,  when  your  feelings  were  tender 
and  penetrable;  and  therefore  now,  the  day  having  passed  over,  ye 
have  lost  the  power  of  discerning  them 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  during  this  visitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  attend  to  its  suggestions  or  warnings,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
way  of  redemption  or  salvation. 

These  sentiments  of  the  Society  on  this  subject  are  beautifully 
described  by  Monro  in  his  Just  measures  of  the  jjious  institutions  of 
Youth.  "  The  Hol}^  Spirit,"  says  he,  "solicits  and  importunes  those, 
who  are  in  a  state  of  Sin,  to  return,  by  inward  motions  and  impres- 
sions, by  suggesting  good  thoughts  and  prompting  to  pious  resolu- 
tions, by  checks  and  controls,  by  convictions  of  sin  and  duty;  some- 
times by  frights  and  terrors,  and  other  whiles  by  love  and  endear- 
ments. But  if  men,  notwithstanding  all  his  loving  solicitations,  do 
still  cherish  and  cleave  to  their  iusts,  and  persevere  in  a  state  of  sin, 
they  are  then  said  to  resist  tlie  Holy  Ghost;  whereby  their  condi- 
tion becomes  very  deplorable,  and  their  conversion  very  difficult : 
for  the  more  men  resist  the  import^^nities,  and  stifle  the  motions,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  stronger  do  the  chains  of  their  corruption  and 
servitude  become.  Every  new  act  of  sin  gives  these  a  degree  of 
strength,  and  consequently  puts  a  new  obstacle  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sion; and  when  sin  is  turned  into  an  inveterate  and  rooted  habit, 
(which  by  reiterated  commissions  and  long  continuance  it  is)  then  it 
becomes  a  "nature,  and  is  with  as  much  difficulty  altered  as  nature  is. 
'  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  color,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  Then 
may  you  also  do  good,  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.'  " 

"The  Holy  Spirit,  again,"  says  he,  "inspires  the  prayers  of  those 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  powerful  operations,  have  crucified  the 
flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts,  with  devout  and  filial  affections, 

*  Psalm  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  t  Luke  xix.  42. 
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and  makes  intercession  for  them  with  sighs  and  groans  which  cannot 
be  uttered.  He  guides  and  manages  them.  The  sons  of  God  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  makes  his  blessed  fruits,  righteousness, 
peace,  joy  and  divine  love,  more  and  more  to  abound  in  them.  He 
confirms  them  in  goodness,  persuades  them  to  perseverance,  and 
seals  them  to  the  day  of  redemption." 

The  Quakers  usually  elucidate  this  visitation,  treatment,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  as  recorded 
by  three  of  the  evangelists.  "Now,  the  Seed  is  the  word  of  God." 
But  as  the  ingrafted  Word,  which  is  able  to  save  the  Soul,  and  the 
Spirit,  or  Divine  Principle  in  men,  ^re  the  same,  the  parable  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Quakers  as  relating  to  that  divine  Light  or  Spirit, 
which  is  given  to  man  for  his  spiritual  instruction  and  salvation. 
As  the  seed  was  sown  in  all  sorts  of  ground,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, so  this  Light  or  Spirit  is  afforded  without  exception  to  all.  As 
thorns  choked  this  seed,  and  hindered  it  from  coming  to  perfection, 
so  bad  customs,  or  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  the  world,  hinder  men 
from  attending  to  this  Divine  Principle  within  them,  and  render  itun- 
fruitful  in  their  hearts.  And  as  the  seed  in  the  good  ground  was 
not  interrupted,  and  therefore  produced  fruit  in  abundance;  so  this 
spiritual  principle,  where  it  is  not  checked,  but  received  and  cher- 
ished, produces  also  abundance  of  spiritual  fruit  in  the  inward  man, 
by  putting  him  in  the  way  of  redemption  from  sin,  or  of  holiness  of 
life. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Spirit  of  God,  therefore,  besides  it  office  of  a  Teacher,  performs  that  of  a  Ke- 
deemer  of  men — Kedemption  outward  and  inward — the  outward  part  of  it  is 
by  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ — these  produce  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  and 
put  men  into  a  capacity  of  salvation — inward  part  of  it  is  by  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit — this  converts  men,  an  (^preserves  them  from  sins  to  come — out- 
ward and  inward  connected  with  each  other. 

The  Spirit  of  God  which  we  have  seen  to  be  given  to  men,  and  to 
be  given  to  them  universally  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  was  given  them  also,  the  Quakers  believe,  for  another 
purpose ;  namely,  to  redeem  or  save  them.  Eedemption  and  salva- 
tion in  this  sense  are  the  same  in  the  language  of  the  Society,  and 
mean  a  purification  from  the  sins  or  pollutions  of  the  world,  so  that 
a  new  birth  may  be  produced  and  maintained  in  the  inward  man. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers  with  respect  to  redemption  differs 
from  that,  which  generally  obtains,  I  shall  allot  this  chapter  to  an 
explanation  of  the  distinction,  which  they  themselves  usually  make 
upon  this  subject. 
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The  Quakers  never  make  use  of  the  words  Original  Sin,  because 
these  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  Saci-ed  Writings.  They  consider 
men,  however,  as  in  a  fallen  or  degraded  state,  and  as  inclined  and 
liable  to  sin.  They  consider  him,  in  short,  as  having  the  seed  of  sin 
within  him,  which  he  inherited  from  his  parent  Adam.  But  though 
they  acknowledge  this,  they  dare  not  say  that  sin  is  imputed  to  him 
on  account  of  Adam's  transgression,  or  that  he  is  chargeable  with  sin 
until  he  actually  commits  it. 

As  every  descendant,  however,  of  Adam  has  this  seed  within  him, 
which,  amidst  the  numerous  temptations  that  beset  him,  he  allows 
some  time  or  other  to  germinate,  so  he  stands  in  need  of  a  Eedeemer ; 
that  is,  of  some  power  that  shall  be  able  to  procure  pardon  for  past 
offenses,  and  of  some  power  that  shall  be  able  to  preserve  him  in  the 
way  of  holiness  for  the  future.  To  expiate,  himself,  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Almighty  for  so  foul  a  stain  upon  his  nature  as  that 
of  sin,  is  utterly  beyond  his  abilities;  for  no  good  action  that  he  ean 
perform,  can  do  away  that  which  has  been  once  done.  And  to  j)re- 
serve  himself  in  a  state  of  virtue  for  the  future  is  equally  out  of  his 
own  power,  because  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  effort  of  his  reason^ 
but  only  by  the  conversion  of  his  heart.  It  has  therefore  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  find  a  remedy  for  him  in  each  of  these  eases.  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  expiates  for  sins  that  are  past*; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  has  been  afforded  to  him  as  a  spiritual 
teacher,  has  the  power  of  cleansing  and  purifying  the  heart  so  thor- 
oughly, that  he  may  be  preserved  from  sinning  for  the  future. 

That  forgiveness  of  past  sins  is  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  obvious  from  various  passages  ia  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus 
the  apostle  Paul  says  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propi- 
tiation, through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  Godf." 
And  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  says,  "  in  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sinst."  This 
may  be  called  the  external  part  of  redemption  ;  because  it  has  been 
effected  by  outward  means,  or  by  the  outward  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  is  considered  as  putting  men,  in  consequence  of  this 
forgiveness,  into  the  capacity  of  salvation.  The  Quakers,  however, 
attribute  this  part  of  redemption  wholly  to  the  love  of  G^d. 

The  other  part  of  redemption,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called  inward, 
because  it  is  considered  by  them  to  be  an  inward  redemption  from 

*  Barclay  considers  this  sacrifice  to  extend  to  infants  on  account  of  the  seed  or 
principle  of  sin  in  them. 

t  Pvom.  iii.  25.  %  Coloss.  i.  14. 
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the  power  of  sin,  or  a  cleansing  of  the  heart  from  the  pollutions  of 
the  world.  This  inward  redemption  is  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  before  stated,  operating  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  so  cleansing  and 
purifying  them  as  to  produce  a  new  birth  in  the  inward  man ;  so  that 
the  same  Spirit  of  God,  which  has  been  given  to  men  in  various 
degrees  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  as  a  teacher  in  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns, which  hath  visited  every  man  in  his  day,  and  which  hath 
exhorted  and  reproved  him  for  his  spiritual  welfare  *,  has  the  power 
of  preserving  him  from  future  sin,  and  of  leading  him  to  salvation. 

That  this  inward  work  of  redemption  is  performed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  show  from  various  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Thus  St.  Paul  says,  "According  to  his  mercy  he  hath  saved  us  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghostf." 
The  same  apostle  sa^^s,  again,  '-It  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  that  maketh 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death|."  And  again,  "As  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God§." 

The  Quakers  say,  That  this  inward  redemption  or  salvation  is 
43ffected  by  the  Spirit,  is  obvious  also  from  the  experience  of  all  good 
men,  or  from  the  manner,  in  which  many  have  experienced  a  total 
conversion  or  change  of  heart.  For  though  there  are  undoubted]}- 
some,  who  have  gone  on  so  gradually  in  their  reformation  from  vice 
to  virtue,  that  it  may  have  been  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  reason, 
which  has  previously  determined  on  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life ;  yet 
the  change  from  vice  to  holiness  has  often  been  so  rapid  and  decisive, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  any  effort  of  reason,  but  solely  by  some  Divine  operation,  which 
could  only  have  been  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Of  these  two  parts  of  redemption,  the  outward  and  the  inward,  of 
which  the  latter  will  be  the  subject  ©f  our  cousideration,  it  may  be 
observed  that  they  go  hand  in  hand  together.  St.  Paul  has  coupled 
them  together  in  these  words:  "For  if  when  we  Avere  enemies  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being 
reconciled  we  shall  bo  saved  by  his  life||;"  that  is,  by  the  life  of  his 
Spirit  working  inwardly  in  us.  And  as  they  go  together  in  the  mind 
of  the  apostle,  so  they  go  together  as  to  the  benefit  of  their  effects. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  outward  part  of  redemption  takes  place 
when  the  inward  has  begun ;  and,  secondly,  the  outward  part  of  re- 
demption, or  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  redeem  from  past 

*  The  Quakers  believe,  however,  that  this  Spirit  was  more  plentifully  diffused 
and  that  greater  gifts  were  given  to  men,  after  Jesus  was  glorified,  than  before. 
Eph.  iy,  8. 

t  Titus  iii.  5,  J  Kom.  viii.  2.  g  Kom.  viii.  14. 
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sins,  cannot  have  any  efficacy  till  the  inward  has  begun,  or  -while 
men  remain  in  their  sins ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  man  can  be  entitled 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  that  have  been  committed,  till  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  inward  man;  for  St.  John  intimates  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  does  not  cleanse  from  sin  except  men  walk  in  the 
light^i",  or,  to  use  an  expression  synonymous  with  the  Quakers,  except 
men  walk  in  the  Spirit. 

SECTION   III. 

Inward  work  of  redemption,  which  thus  goes  on  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  the  power  of  producing  a  new  birth  in  men — this  office  of  the 
Spirit  acknowledged  by  other  Christians — Monro,  Hammond,  Locke — it  has 
the  power  also  of  leading  to  perfection — Sentiments  of  the  Quakers  as  to  per- 
fection— and  of  the  ever  memorable  John  Hales — Geli — Monro — This  power 
of  inward  redemption  bestowed  upon  all. 

The  sufferings,  then,  of  Jesus  Christ  having,  by  means  of  the  for- 
giveness of  past  sins,  put  men  into  a  capacity  of  salvation,  the  re- 
maining part  of  salvation,  or  the  inward  redemption  of  man,  is  per- 
formed by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  which  however  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  a  more  plentiful  diffusion  is  considered  by 
the  Quakers  to  have  been  given  to  men  after  the  ascension  of  JesuB 
Christ  than  at  any  former  period. 

The  nature  of  this  inward  work  of  redemption,  or  the  nature  of 
this  new  office,  which  it  performs  in  addition  to  that  of  a  religious 
teacher,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  account. 

It  has  the  power,  the  Quakers  believe,  of  checking  and  preventing 
bad  inclinations  and  passions, — of  cleansing  and  purifying  the  heart, 
— of  destroying  the  carnal  mind, — of  making  all  old  things  pass 
away, — of  introducing  new, — of  raising  our  spiritual  senses,  so  as  to 
make  us  delight  in  the  things  of  God,  and  to  put  us  above  an  un- 
reasonable pursuit  after  earthly  pleasures.  Eedeeming  thus  from 
the  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  leading  to  spiritual  purity,  it  forms 
a  new  creature.  It  produces  a  new  man  in  the  heart.  It  occasions 
a  man  by  its  quickening  power  to  be  born  again,  and  thus  puts  him 
in  the  way  to  salvation.  "  For  verily  I  say  unto  thee,"  says  Jesus 
Christ  to  Nicodemus,  "except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  Godf." 

This  office  and  jDOwer  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  acknowledged  by 
other  Christians.  Monro,  who  has  been  before  quoted,  observes, 
"that  the  soul,  being  thus  raised  from  the  death  of  sin  and  born 
again,  is  divinely  animated,  and  discovers  that  it  is  alive  by  the  vital 
operations  which  it  performs." 

*  John  i.  6,  7,  f  John  iii.  3. 
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"Again,"  sa3^s  he.  "this  blissful  presence  the  regenerate,  who  are 
delivered  from  the  dominion  and  cleansed  from  the  impurities  of  sin, 
have  recovered,  and  it  is  on  the  account  of  it  that  they  are  said  to  be 
the  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  G-host.  For  that  good  Spirit  takes  posession  of  them,  resides 
in  their  hearts,  becomes  the  mover,  enlightener  and  director  of  all 
their  faculties  and  powers,  gives  a  new  and  heavenly  tincture  and 
tendency  to  all  their  inclinations  and  desires,  and,  in  one  word,  is 
the  great  spring  of  all  they  think,  or  do,  or  say ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  are  said  to  walk  no  more  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit, 
and  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Dr.  Hammond,  in  his  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament,  observes,  that  he,  "  who  hath  been  born  of  God,  is  liter- 
ally he,  who  hath  had  such  a  blessed  change  wrought  in  him  by  the 
operation  of  God's  Spirit  in  his  heart,  as  to  be  translated  from  the 
power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son." 

"As  Christ  in  the  flesh,"  says  the  great  and  venerable  Locke, 
"  Avas  wholly  exempt  from  all  taint  and  sin;  so  we  by  that  Spirit, 
which  was  in  him,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  carnal 
lust^,  if  we  make  it  our  choice,  and  endeavor  to  live  after  the 
Spirit." 

"Here  the  apostle,  '  says  Locke,  "shows  that  Christians  are  deliv- 
ered from  the  dominion  of  their  carnal  lusts  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  is  given  to  them,  and  dwells  in  them,  as  a  new  quickening  prin- 
ciple and  power,  by  which  they  are  put  into  the  state  of  a  spiritual 
life,  wherein  their  members  are  made  capable  of  becoming  the  in- 
struments of  righteousness." 

And  this  Spirit  of  God,  which  thus  redeems  from  the  pollutions  of 
the  world,  and  puts  a  new  heart  as  it  were  into  man,  is  considered 
by  the  Quakers  as  so  jDowerful  in  its  operations,  as  to  be  able  to  lead 
him  to  perfection.  By  this  they  do  not  mean  to  say  the  j)erfection 
of  man  is  at  all  like  the  perfection  of  God,  because  the  pei-fection  of 
the  former  is  capable  of  growth.  They  believe,  however,  that  in  his 
rencAved  state  he  may  be  brought  to  be  so  perfect,  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  those  commandments  of  God,  which  are  enjoined  him.  In  this 
sense  they  believe  it  is  that  Noah  is  called  by  Moses  a  just  and  per- 
fect man  in  his  generation*,  and  that  Job  is  described  as  a  perfect  and 
an  upright  manf,  and  that  the  evangelist  Luke  speaks  of  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth  in  these  words;  "They  were  both  righteous  before 
God,  and  walked  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless^." 

*  Gen.  vi.  9.  t  Job  i.  8.  t  Luke  i.  6. 
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That  man,  who  is  renewed  in  heart,  can  attain  this  degree  of  per- 
fection, they  hold  it  but  reasonable  to  suppose  :  for  to  think  that  God 
has  given  to  man  any  law  to  keep  which  it  is  impossible  for  him, 
when  aided  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  keep ;  or  to  think  that  the  power 
of  Satan  can  be  stronger  in  man  than  the  power  of  Christ,  is  to 
think  very  inadequately  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  cast  a  dishonorable 
reflection  on  his  goodness,  his  justice,  and  his  power.  Add  to  which 
that  there  would  not  have  been  such  expressions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  those  of  Jesus  Christ:  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  Nor  would  there  have 
been  other  expressions  of  the  apostles  of  a  similar  meaning,  if  the 
renewed  man  had  not  j)0S8essed  the  power  of  doing  the   will  of  God. 

This  doctrine  of  Perfection  brought  the  Quakers  into  disputes 
with  persons  of  other  religious  denominations  at  the  time  of  their  es- 
tablishment. But  however  it  might  be  disapproved  of,  it  was  not  new 
in  these  times,  nor  was  it  originally  introduced  by  them.  Some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  many  estimable  divines  of  different 
countries,  had  adopted  it.  And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  doc- 
trine had  been  received  also  by  several  of  the  religious  in  our  own. 

In  the  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever  memorable  John  Hales,  we  find 
that  "  through  the  grace  of  Him,  that  doth  enable  us,  we  are  stronger 
than  Satan;  and  the  policy  of  Christian  warfare  hath  as  many  means 
to  keep  back  and  defend,  as  the  deepest  reach  of  Satan  hath  to  give 
the  onset." 

"St.  Augustine,"  says  this  amiable  writer,  "was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  possible  for  us  even  in  this  natural  life,  seconded  by  the  grace  of 
God,  perfectly  to  accomplish  what  the  Law  requires  at  our  hands." 
In  the  Golden  Remains  many  sentiments  are  to  be  found  of  the  same 
tenor. 

Bacon,  who  collected  and  published  Dr.  Robert  Gell's  Remains, 
says  in  his  Preface,  that  Dr.  Gell  preached  before  King  Charles  I.,  on 
Ephesians  iv.  10.,  at  Newmarket,  in  the  year  1631,  a  bold  discourse, 
yet  becoming  him,  testifying  before  the  king  that  doctrine  he  taught 
to  his  life's  end,  "the  possibility,  through  grace,  of  keeping  the  law 
of  God  in  this  life."  Whoever  reads  these  venerable  Remains  will 
find  this  doctrine  inculcated  in  them. 

Monro,  who  lived  some  time  after  Dr.  Gell,  continued  the  same 
doctrine.  "  So  great,"  says  he  in  his  Just  Measures,  "  is  the  goodness 
and  benignity  of  God,  and  so  perfect  is  the  justice  of  his  nature,  that 
he  will  not,  cannot,  command  impossibilties.  Whatever  he  requii-es 
of  mankind  by  way  of  duty,  he  enables  them  to  perform.  This 
grace  goes  before  and  assists  their  endeavors ;  so  that,  when  they  do 
not  comply  with  his  injunctions,  it  is  because  they  will  not  employ 
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the  power  that  he  has  given  them,  and  which  he  is  ready  to  increase 
and  heighten,  upon  their  dutiful  improvement  of  what  they  have 
alread}^  received,  and  their  serious  application  to  him  for  more." 

Again;  "Though  of  ourselves,  and  without  Christ,  we  can  do 
nothing,  3'et  with  him  we  can  do  all  things;"  and  then  he  adds,  a 
little  lower,  "Why  should  any  duty  frighten  us,  or  seem  impossible 
to  us?" 

Having  now  stated  it  to  be  the  belief  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
munity that  the  Spirit  of  Clod  performs  the  inward  work  of  redemp- 
tion in  man,  and  that  its  powers  are  such  that  it  may  lead  him  to 
perfection  in  the  way  explained,  it  remains  for  me  to  observe  that  it 
is  their  belief  also,  that  this  Spirit  has  been  given  for  these  pui'poses, 
without  any  exception,  to  all  of  the  human  race ;  or,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  given  as  an  universal  teacher,  so  it  has  been  given 
a.s  an  universal  redeemer,  to  man  :  and  that  it  acts  in  this  capacity? 
and  fulfills  its  office,  to  all  those,  who  attend  to  its  inward  strivings, 
and  encourage  its  influence  on  their  hearts. 

That  it  was  given  to  all  for  this  purjDose,  they  believe  to  be  mani- 
fest from  the  apostle  Paul :  "For  the  grace  of  God,"  says  he,  "  which 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men  ^.''  He  says,  again, 
that  "  the  Gospel  was  preached  unto  every  creature  which  is  under 
heaven  f ."  He  defines  the  Gospel  to  be  "the  jjower  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believeth  |."  He  means,  therefore,  that  this 
inward  power  of  redemption  was  aff'orded  to  all.  For  the  outward 
Gospel  had  not  been  preached  to  all  in  the  time  of  the  apostle,  nor 
has  it  been  preached  to  all  even  at  the  present  day.  But  these  pas- 
sages are  of  universal  import.  They  imply  no  exception.  They 
comprehend  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

That  this  Spirit  was  also  given  to  all  for  these  purposes,  the  Quakers 
believe,  when  they  consider  other  jiassages  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
appear  to  them  to  belong  to  this  subject.  For  they  consider  this 
Spirit§  to  have  begun  its  inward  work  of  redemption  with  the  fall  of 
the  first  man,  and  to  have  continued  it  through  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  ages  to  the  outward  coming  of  Christ,  when  there  was  to  be 
no  other  inward  redemption  but  by  the  same  means.  Thus,  by  the 
promise,  which  was  given  to  Adam,  there  was  to  be  perpetual  enmity 
between  the  seed  of  the  serjDcnt  and  the  seed  of  the  woman,  though 
the  latter  was  to  vanquish  ;  or,  as  the  Quakers  interpret  it,  between 
the  spirit  of  ain  and  the  Spirit  of  God  that  was  placed  in  man.    This 

*  Titus  ii.  1 1.  t  Coloss  i.  23.  t  Rom.  i.  16. 

§  In  the  same  tnannor  Jesus  Christ  having  tasted  death  for  every  man,  the  sac- 
rifice or  outward  redemption  looks  backwards  and  forwards,  aa  well  to  Adam  as  to 
those  who  lived  after  the  Gospel-times. 
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promise  was  fully  accomplished  by  Jesus,  (-who  came  from  the  woman). 
But  the  Quakers  consider  it  to  have  been  partially  accomplished  by 
many  from  the  time  of  Adam;  for  they  believe  that  many,  who  have 
attended  to  the  seed  of  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing=^,  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  them,  have  witnessed  the  enmity 
alluded  to,  and  the  power  of  sin,  in  a  great  degree,  bruised  within 
their  own  hearts,  or  have  experienced  in  these  early  times  the  re- 
deeming power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  except  this  be  the  case, 
they  conceive  some  of  the  passages,  which  they  suppose  to  relate  to 
this  subject,  not  to  be  so  satisfactorily  explicable  as  they  might  be 
rendered.  For  it  is  said  of  Abraham,  that  he  saw  Christ's  day.  But 
as  Abraham  died  long  before  the  visible  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  he  could  neither  have  seen  Christ  outwardly,  nor  his  day.  It 
is  still  affirmed  that  he  saw  Christ's  day.  And  the  Quakers  say  they 
believe  that  he  saw  him  inwardly ;  for  he  witnessed  in  his  own  Sj)irit, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  redeeming  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
For  as  the  world  was  made  by  the  Spirit,  or  by  the  Word,  which  is 
frequently  interpreted  to  be  Christ,  so  these  terms  are  synonymous, 
and  often  used  the  one  for  the  other.  The  Quakers,  therefore,  believe 
Abraham  to  have  experienced,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  power  of 
this  inward  redemptionf.  They  believe,  also,  that  Job  experienced 
it  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  For  he  asserted  that  he  knew  ''that 
his  Eedeemer  lived.'"  But  Job  could  never  have  said  this,  except  he 
had  alluded  to  the  powerful  influence  within  him,  which  had  purified 
his  heart  from  the  pollution  of  sin.  For,  being  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses,  he  could  never  have  seen  any  of  the  Sacred  Writings  which 
mentioned  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Eedeemer,  or  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Quakers  also  consider  David,  from  the  numerous  expressions  to 
be  found  in  the  Psalms,  as  having  experienced  this  inward  work  of 
redemption  also.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  they  conceive  this 
Spfrit  to  have  striven  with  Abraham,  and  Job,  and  David,  so  they 
conceive  it  to  have  striven  with  others  of  the  same  nation  for  their 
inward  redemption  from  the  power  of  sin  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  believe,  again,  that  it  has  striven  with  all  the  Heathen  nations 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the  same  period.  And  they 
believe  also  that  it  has  continued  its  office  of  a  Eedeemer  to  all 
people,  whether  Jews,  Heathens,  or  Christians,  from  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  present  day. 

*1  John  iii,  9.  "Whoever  is  bom  of  God  does 'not  commit  sin;  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God. 

f  The  Quakers  do  not  deny  that  Abraham  might  have  seen  Christ  prophetically, 
but  they  believe  he  saw  him  particularly  in  the  way  described. 
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Proposition  of  tlie  new  birth  and  perfection,  as  hitherto  explained,  explained  in 
the  ordinary  way — new  view  of  the  subject  from  a  more  particular  detail  of 
the  views  and  expressions  of  the  Quakers  concerning  it — a  new  spiritual  birth 
as  real  from  the  spiritual  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  as  that  of  plants  or  vegetables 
from  their  seeds  in  the  natural  world — and  the  new  birth  proceeds  really  in 
the  same  progressive  manner  to  maturity  or  perfection — Result  of  this  new 
view  the  same  as  that  in  the  former  section. 

I  stated  in  the  last  section  that  tlie  Spirit  of  God  is  considered  by 
the  Society  as  effecting  the  work  of  redemption  in  men  ;  and  that  in 
this  office  it  has  the  power  of  producing  a  new  birth  in  them,  and  of 
leading  them  to  jDerfection  in  the  way  described.  This  proposition, 
however,  I  explained  only  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  as  the  Quakers 
have  a  particular  way  of  viewing  and  expressing  it,  and  as  they  deem 
it  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  religious  proijositions,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  be  excused  by  the  reader  if  I  allot  one  other  section  to 
this  subject. 

Jesus  Christ  states,  as  was  said  before,  in  the  most  clear  and  posi- 
tive terms,  that  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven. 

Now  the  great  work  of  religion  is  salvation  or  redemption. 
Without  this  no  man  can  see  God.  And  therefore  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  this, — that  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  experience  that  inward  work  of  redemption,  which 
shall  enable  him  to  see  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Eedemption,  then,  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  participation  of 
the  heavenly  joys ;  and  it  is  stated  to  take  place  by  means  of  the 
new  birth. 

The  particular  ideas,  then,  which  the  Quakers  have  relative  to  the 
new  birth  and  perfection,  are  the  following. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Divine  Being  has  scattered  the  seeds  of 
plants  and  vegetables  in  the  body  of  the  earth,  so  he  has  implanted  a 
portion  of  his  own  incorruptible  seed,  or  of  that,  which  in  Scripture- 
language  is  called  the  "Seed  of  the  Kingdom,"  in  the  soul  of  every 
individual  of  the  human  race.  As  the  sun  by  its  genial  influence 
quickens  the  vegetable  seed,  so  it  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
whom  is  life,  and  who  resides  in  the  temple  of  man,  to  quicken  that 
which  is  heavenly.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vegetable  seed 
conceives,  and  brings  forth  a  plant,  or  a  tree  with  root,  stem,  and 
branches ;  so  if  the  soul,  in  which  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed, 
be  willing  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  it,  this 
seed  is  quickened,  and  a  spiritual  offspring  is  produced.     Now  this 
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offspring  is  said  to  be  as  real  a  birth  from  the  seed  in  the  soul  by 
means  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  plant  from  its  own  seed  by  means  of  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  "The  seed  of  the  Kingdom,"  says  Isaac  Penn- 
ington, "consists  not  in  words  or  notions  of  mind,  but  is  an  inward 
thing,  an  inward  spiritual  substance  in  the  heart,  as  real  inwardly 
in  its  kind  as  other  seeds  are  outwardly  in  their  kind;  and  being 
received  by  faith,  and  taking  root  in  man,  (his  heart,  his  earth,  being 
ploughed  up  and  j)repared  for  it)  it  groweth  up  inwardly,  as  truly 
and  really  as  any  outward  seed  doth  outwardly." 

With  resjsect  to  the  offspring  thus  produced  in  the  soul  of  man,  it 
may  be  variously  named.  As  it  comes  from  the  incorruptible  seed 
of  Grod,  it  may  be  called  a  Birth  of  the  Divine  Nature  or  Life.  As 
it  comes  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  it  may  be  called  the  Life  of  the 
Spirit.  As  it  is  new,  it  may  be  called  the  JS^ew  Man  or  Creature. 
Or  it  may  have  the  appellation  of  a  Child  of  God.  Or  it  is  that 
spiritual  life  and  light,  or  that  spiritual  principle  and  power  within 
us,  which  may  be  called  the  Annointed  or  Christ  within. 

"As  this  seed,"  says  Barclay,  "is  received  in  the  heart,  and  suffered 
to  bring  forth  its  natural  and  proper  effect,  Christ  comes  to  be  formed 
and  raised,  called  in  Scripture  the  l!^ew  Man,  Christ  within  us,  the 
Hope  of  Grlory.  Yet  herein  they  (the  Quakers)  do  not  equal  them- 
selves witli  the  Holy  Man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily,  neither  destroy  his  present 
existence.  For  though  they  affirm  Christ  dwells  in  them,  yet  not 
immediately,  but  mediately,  as  he  is  in  that  seed  which  is  in  them." 

Of  the  same  opinion  was  the  learned  Cudworth.  "We  all,"  says 
he,  "receive  of  his  fulness  grace  for  grace,,  as  all  the  stars  in  heaven 
are  said  to  light  their  candles  at  the  sun's  flame.  For  though  his 
body  be  withdrawn  from  us,  yet  b}^  the  lively  and  virtual  contact  of 
his  Spirit,  he  is  always  kindling,  cheering,  quickening,  warming, 
and  enlivening  hearts.  Nay,  this  divine  life  begun  and  kindled  in 
any  heart,  wheresoever  it  be,  is  something  of  God  in  flesh,  and,  in  a 
sober  and  qualified  sense.  Divinity  incarnate:  and  all  particular 
Christians,  that  are  really  possessed  of  it,  are  so  many  mystical 
Christs." 

Again:  "Never  was  any  tender  infant  so  dear  to  those  bowels  that 
begat  it,  as  an  infant  new-born  Christ,  formed  in  the  heart  of  any 
true  believer,  to  God  the  father  of  it." 

This  account  relative  to  the  new  birth  the  Quakers  conceive  to  be 
strictly  deducible  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  true,  they  con- 
ceive, as  far  as  the  new  birth  relates  to  God,  and  to  the  seed,  and  to 
the  Spirit,  from  the  following  passages:  "Whosoever  i«  born  of  God 
16 
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doth  not  comTnit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him^:" — =' Being  born 
again,  not  of  corniptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of 
Godf:" — "Of  his  own  will  begat  ho  us  wnth  the  word  of  truth|." 
It  is  considered  to  be  true,  again,  as  far  as  the  new  birth  relates  to 
the  creature  born,  and  to  the  name  which  it  may  bear,  from  these 
different  expressions:  "Of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  till  Christ 
be  formed  in3'ou§:" — Nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
!nme||:" — "But  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  Avhereby 
we  cry  Abba  Fathered:" — "But  as  many  as  received  him,  (that  is, 
the  Word  or  Spirit)  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God*=*=:" — "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are 
the  sons  of  Godff."  And  as  parents  and  children  resemble  one 
another,  so  believers  are  made  "conformable  to  the  image  of  his 
Son|]:,  w^ho  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God§§." 

Having  explained  in  what  the  new  birth  consists,  or  having 
shown,  according  to  Barclay,  "  that  the  seed  is  a  real  spiritual  sub- 
stance, which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  feeling  and  apprehending, 
from  which  that  real  spiritual  inward  birth  arises,  called  the  new 
creature  or  the  new  man  in  the  heart||||;"  it  remains  to  show  how 
believers ;  or  those,  in  whose  souls  Christ  is  thus  produced,  may  be 
said  "to  grow  up  to  perfection ;"  for  by  this  real  birth  or  geniture  in 
them,  they  come  to  have  those  spiritual  senses  raised,  by  which  the,y 
are  made  capable  of  tasting,  smelling,  seeing,  and  handling  the 
things  of  God. 

It  may  be  observed,  then,  that  in  the  new  birth  a  progress  is 
experienced  from  infancy  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood. 
As  it  is  only  by  submission  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  that  this 
birth  can  take  place,  so  it  is  only  by  a  like  submission  that  any 
progress  or  growth  from  one  stature  to  another  will  be  experienced 
in  it.  Neither  can  the  regenerated  become  instrumental  in  the 
i-edemption  of  others,  any  further  or  otherwise  than  as  Christ  or  the 
Annointing  dwells  and  operates  in  them,  teaching  them  all  truths 
necessary  to  be  known,  and  strengthening  them  to  perform  every  act 
necessary  to  be  done  for  this  purpose.  He  must  be  their  only  means 
and  "hope  of  glory***."  It  will  be  then  that  "the  creature,  which 
waiteth  in  earnest  expectation  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of 
God,  will  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Godftf."     For,  "if  any  man  be  in 

«  1  John  iii.  9.  f  Rom.  viii.  15.  gjJ  Ooloss.  i.  15. 

,       tl  Peter  i.  23.  **  John  i.  12.  111!  Page  138,  ed.  8. 

t.  James  i.  18.  tt  Rom.  viii.  14.  «»*  Coloss.  i.  27. 
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Christ  he  is  a  now  creature:  old  things  are  passed!  away;  behold,  all 
things  are  become  new,  and  all  things  of  God*." 

Those,  who  are  the  babes  of  the  regeneration,  begin  to  see  spiritual 
things.  The  natural  man,  the  mere  creature,  never  saw  God.  But 
the  babes,  who  cry  Abba  Father,  begin  to  see  and  to  know  him. 
Though  as  yet  unskillful  in  the  word  of  righteousness,  "  they  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  they  may  g^row  therebyf."  And 
••their  sins  are  forgiven  them|." 

Those,  ^vho  may  be  considered  as  the  young  men  in  this  state,  are 
said  to  be  ''spiritually  strong,  and  the  word  of  God  abiding  in  them, 
to  have  overcome  the  wicked  one§." 

They,  who  have  attained  a  state  of  manhood,  are  called  fathers,  or 
are  said  to  be  of  full  age,  and  to  be  capable  of  taking  strong  meat. 
"They  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  perfect  men,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.  They  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  stability,  that 
they  are  no  more  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  but,  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  grow  up 
unto  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ|j." — "The  old 
man  with  his  deeds  being  put  off,  they  have  2)ut  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him^." — "They  are  washed,  they  are  sanctified,  they  are  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God**."  The 
new  creation  is  thus  completed,  and  the  Sabbath,  wherein  man 
ceases  from  his  own  works,  is  fully  attained ;  so  that  every  believer 
can  then  say  with  the  apostle,  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ.  Never- 
theless I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life,  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  meff." 

But  this  state  of  manhood,  "by  which  the  man  of  God  may  be 
made  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works|J,"  does  not 
take  place  till  Christ  be  fully  formed  in  the  souls  of  believers,  or  till 
they  are  are  brought  wholly  under  his  rule  and  government.  He 
must  be  substantially  formed  in  them.  He  must  actually  be  their 
life  and  their  hope  of  glory.  He  must  be  their  head  and  governor. 
As  the  head  and  the  body  and  the  members  are  one,  according  to  the 
apostle,  but  the  head  directs,  so  Christ,  and  believers  in  whom  Christ 
is  born  and  formed,  are  one  spiritual  body,  which  he  himself  must 
direct  also.     Thus  Christ,  where  he  is  fully  formed  in  man,  or  where 

»2  Cor.  V.  17,  18.  ^  1  John  ii.  14.  **  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
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believers  are  grown  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  and  fulness  of 
.sonshiiD,  is  tlie  head  of  every  man,  and  God  is  the  head  of  Christ. 
'Thus  Christ  the  begotten  entirely  governs  the  whole  man,  as  the 
ihead  directs  and  governs  all  the  members  of  the  body;  and  God  the 
Father,  as  the  head  of  Christ,  entirely  guides  and  governs  the 
begotten.  Hence,  believers  "are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  Gods*:"  so 
^that  ultimately  God  is  all  in  all. 

Having  given  this  new  view  of  the  subject,  I  shall  only  observe 
further  upon  it,  that  the  substance  of  this  chapter  turns  out  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding;  or,  that  the  inward  work  of 
xedemption  cannot  be  effected  but  through  the  medium  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  For  Christ,  according  to  the  ideas  now  held  out,  must  be 
born  in  men,  and  he  must  be  formed  in  them,  and  he  must  rule  them, 
before  they  can  experience  full  inward  redemption  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  cannot  experience  this  inward  work  of  redemption, 
except  they  can  truly  say  that  he  governs  them,  or  except  they 
can  truly  call  him  Governor  or  Lord.  But  no  person  can  say  that 
Christ  rules  in  him,  except  he  undergoes  the  spiritual  process  of 
regeneration,  which  has  been  described  ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  "fno  man  can  say  that  Jesms  is  the  Lord,  but  bv  the  Holv 
Spirit^."  ^ 
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Quakers  believe  from  the  foregoing  account  that  redemption  is  possible  to  ail- 
hence  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  Election  and  Eeprobation— do  not  deny  the 
texts  on  which  it  is  founded,  but  the  interpretation  of  them— as  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles— as  making  his  mission  unne- 
cessary—as rendering  many  precepts  useless— ai>d  as  casting  a  stain  on  the 
character  and  attributes  of  God. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  members  of  this  Society  that  every  man,  who  attends  to  the 
strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,    has  the  power  of  inward  redemption 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  23.  1- 1  Cor.  xii.  3. 

t  The  reader  will  easily  discern  from  this  new  view  of  the  new  birth,  how  men, 
•according  to  the  Quakers,  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  how  the 
Quakers  make  it  out  that  Abraham  and  others  saw  Christ's  day,  «s  I  mentioned 
in  a  farmer  chapter. 
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within  himself;  and  that  as  outwiu-d  redemption  by  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  Christs  extends  to  all,  where  the  inward  has  taken  place,  so 
redemption  or  salvation,  in  its  full  extent,  is  possible  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race. 

This  position,  however,  is  denied  by  those  Christians,  who  have 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Election  and  Eeprobation ; 
because,  if  they  believe  some  were  predestinated  from  all  eternity  to 
eternal  happiness,  and  the  rest  to  eternal  misery,  the}''  must  then 
believe  that  salvation  is  not  possible  to  all,  and  that  it  was  not  inten- 
ded to  be  universal. 

The  Quakers  have  attemj)ted  to  answer  the  objections,  which  have 
been  thus  made  to  their  theory  of  redemption.  And  as  the  reader 
will  probably  expect  that  I  should  notice  what  they  have  said  uj)on 
this  subject,  I  have  reserved  the  answers  they  have  given  for  the 
present  place. 

In  the  first  place  they  do  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  any  of  those 
texts;  which  are  usually  advanced  against  them.  Of  all  people  they 
fly  the  least  to  the  cover  of  interpolation  or  mutilation  of  Scripture, 
to  shield  themselves  from  the  strokes  of  their  opiJonents.  They 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
which  will  admit  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that  which  has 
been  assigned  them  by  many;  and  upon  this  they  principally  rely  in 
the  present  case.  If  there  are  passages  to  which  two  meanings  may 
be  annexed,  and  if  for  one  there  is  equal  authority  as  for  the  other, 
yet  if  one  meaning  should  destroy  all  the  most  glorious  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  other  should  preserve  them  as  recognized 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  they  think  they  are  bound  to 
receive  that,  which  favors  the  justice,  mercy,  and  wisdom  of  God. 
rather  than  that,  which  makes  him  appear  both  unjust  and  cruel. 

They  believe,  again,  that  some  Christians  have  misunderstood  the 
texts,  which  they  quote  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Election  and  Ee- 
probation, for  the  following  reasons  : 

First,  because,  if  God  had  from  all  eternity  predestinated  some  to 
eternal  happiness,  and  the  rest  to  eternal  misery,  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  became  unnecessary,  and  his  mediation  inef- 
fectual. 

If  this,  again,  had  been  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  it 
never  could  have  been  overlooked  (considering  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  men  than  any  other)  by  the  Founder  of  that  religion. 
But  he  never  delivered  an}"  words  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  from 
whence  any  reasonable  conclusion  could  be  drawn,  that  such  a  doc- 
trine formed  any  part  of  the  creed,  which  he  intended  to  establish 
among  men.     His  doctrine  was  that  of  Mercy,  Tenderness,  and  Love, 
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in  which  lie  inculcated  the  power  and  efficacy  of  repentance,  and 
declared  there  was  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repented, 
than  over  ninety-nine  just  i^ersons  who  needed  no  repentance.  By 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  which  the  Quakers  consider  to  relate 
wholly  to  the  word  or  Spirit  of  God,  it  appears  that  persons  of  all 
descriiDtions  were  visited  equally  for  their  salvation;  and  that  their 
salvation  depended  much  upon  themselves,  and  that,  where  obstacles 
arose,  they  arose  from  themselves  also,  by  allowing  temptations,  per- 
secutions, and  the  cares  of  the  world,  to  overcome  them.  In  short, 
they  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Election  and  Eeprobation  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrines  pi-oniulgated  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

They  conceive,  also,  that  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  particularly  con- 
trary to  those  of  St.  Paul  himself,  from  whom  it  is  principally  taken. 
To  make  this  apostle  contradict  himself  they  dare  not.  And  they 
must  therefore  conclude,  either  that  no  person  has  rightly  understood 
it,  and  that  it  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  mystery;  or,  if  it  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  human  understanding,  it  must  be  explained  by  compar- 
ing it  with  other  texts  of  the  same  apostle,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
others,  and  always  in  connection  with  the  general  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  character  and  attributes  of  God.  Now  the  apostle 
Paul,  Avho  is  considered  to  intimate  that  God  predestinated  some  to 
eternal  salvation,  and  the  rest  to  eternal  miserj-*,  says  that  "God 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earthf;"  that  in  the  Gospel-dispensation  "there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision.  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free|."  He  desires  also  Timothy  "to  make  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations and  intercessions  for  all  men§  ;"  which  the  Quakers  conceive 
he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  possible  that 
all  might  be  saved.  "For  this  is  acceptable,"  says  he,  "in  the  sight 
of  our  Savior,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  ;  for  there  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  Again  :  he  says,  "  that  Jesus 
Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man  ||."  And  in  another  place  he  saj's, 
"  The  Grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  has  appeared  unto  all 
men**."  But  if  this  grace  has  appeared  to  all,  "none  can  have  been 
without  it;  and  if  its  object  be  salvation,  then  all  must  have  had 
sufficient  of  it  to  save  them,  if  obedient  to  its  saving  operations. 

*Kom.  chap.  ix.  jColoss.  iii.  11. 
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If  the  doctrine  also  of  Election  and  Eeprobation  be  true,  then  the 
recommendations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles,  and  particu- 
larly of  Paul  himself,  can  be  of  no  avail,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  given.  Prayer  is  inculcated  by  these  as  an  acceptable  duty. 
But  why  should  men  pray,  if  they  are  condemned  beforehand,  and 
if  their  destin}^  is  inevitable?  If  the  doctrine,  again,  be  true,  then 
all  the  exhortations  to  repentance,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  be  unnecessary.  For  why  should  men  repent,  except  for 
a  little  temporary  happiness  in  this  world,  if  they  cannot  be  saved 
in  a  future?  This  doctrine  is  considered  by  the  Quakers  as  making 
the  precepts  of  the  Apostles  unnecessary ;  as  setting  aside  the  hopes 
and  encouragements  of  the  Gospel;  and  as  standing  in  the  way  of 
I'epentance  or  holiness  of  life. 

This  doctrine,  again,  they  consider  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
obliges  men  to  sin,  and  charges  them  with  the  commission  of  it.  It 
makes  also  the  fountain  of  all  purity  the  fountain  of  all  sin;  and  the 
Author  of  all  good  the  fountain  of  all  evil.  It  gives  to  the  Supreme 
being  a  malevolence  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
most  malevolent  of  creatures.  It  makes  him  more  cruel  than  the 
most  cruel  oppres.sor  ever  recorded  of  the  human  race.  It  makes 
him  to  have  deliberately  made  millions  of  men,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  stand  by  and  delight  in  their  misery  and  destruction.  But 
is  it  possible,  the  Quakers  say,  for  this  to  be  true  of  him,  Avho  is  thus 
described  by  St.  John, — "God  is  love?" 

SECTION    II. 

Quakers'  interpretration  of  the  texts,  which  relate  to  this  doctrine — these  texts  of 
public  and  private  import — Election,  as  of  public  import,  relates  to  offices  of 
usefulness,  and  not  to  salvation — as  of  private,  it  relates  immediately  to  the 
Jews — these  had  been  elected,  but  were  passed  over  for  the  Gentiles — nothing 
more  unreasonable  in  this  than  in  the  case  of  Ishmael  and  Esau — or  that 
Pharaoh's  crimes  should  receive  Pharaoh's  punishment — but  though  the  Gen- 
tiles were  chosen,  they  could  stand  in  favor  no  longer  than  while  they  were 
obedient  and  faithful. 

The  members  of  this  community  conceive,  that  in  their  intrepre- 
tation  of  the  passages,  which  are  usually  quoted  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  Election  and  Reprobation,  and  which  I  shall  now  give  to 
the  reader,  they  do  no  violence  to  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  confirm  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  as 
displaj-ed  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  his  religious  government  of  the 
world. 

These  passages  may  be  considered  both  as  of  public  and  of  private 
import;  of  public,  an  they  relate  to  the  world  at  large;  of  private. 
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as  they  relate  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  w^ere  addressed  by  the 
apostle. 

The  Quakers,  in  viewing  the  doctrine  as  of  public  import,  use  the 
words  "called,"  "predestined,"  and  "chosen,"  in  the  ordinary  waj^ 
in  which  they  are  used  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  way  in  which 
Christians  generally  understand  them. 

They  believe  that  the  Almighty  intended  from  the  beginning,  to 
make  both  individuals  and  nations  subservient  to  the  end,  which  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  gave  men  different  measures  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  have  used  these  gifts  more  extensively  than 
others,  they  have  been  more  useful  among  mankind.  Now  all  these 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  instrnments  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  good  works,  which  they  have  severally  performed ; 
but,  if  instruments  in  his  hands,  then  they  may  not  improperly  be 
styled  Chosen  Vessels.  In  this  sense  they  view  the  words  "chosen" 
or  "called."  In  the  same  sense  they  view  also  the  w^ord  "pre-or- 
dained,"— but  with  this  difference,  that  the  instruments  were  fore- 
known. And  that  God  should  have  known  these  instruments 
beforehand  is  not  wonderful ;  for  he,  who  created  the  world,  and 
who,  to  use  a  human  expression,  must  see  at  one  glance  all  that  ever 
has  been,  and  that  is,  and  that  is  to  come,  must  have  known  the 
means  to  be  employed,  and  the  characters  who  were  to  move,  in  the 
execution  of  his  different  dispensations  to  the  world. 

In  this  sense  they  conceive  that  God  may  be  said  to  have  fore- 
known, called,  chosen,  and  pre-ordained  Noah,  and  also  Abraham, 
and  also  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  all  the  Proi^hets,  and 
all  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  all  the  good  men,  wiio  have 
been  useful  in  spiritual  services  in  their  own  generation  or  day. 

In  this  sense  also  many  maybe  said  to  have  been  chosen  or  called  in 
the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul :  for  they  are  described  as  having  had  va- 
rious gifts  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  "To  one  was 
given  the  w^ord  of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,  to 
another  the  discerning  of  spirits,  to  another  prophesy,  and  to  others 
other  kinds  of  gifts.  But  the  self-same  Spirit  worked  all  these,  di- 
viding to  everj'-  man  severally  as  he  choose*,"  that  is,  particular 
persons  were  called  by  the  Siiirit  of  God,  in  the  days  of  the  apostle, 
to  particular  offices  for  the  perfecting  of  his  church. 

In  the  same  sense  the  Quakers  consider  all  true  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  chosen.  They  believe  that  no  imposition  of  hands  or 
human  ordination  can  qualify  for  this  office.     God,  by  means  of  his 


*1  Cor.  xii.  10,  11. 
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Holy  Spirit  alone,  prepares  such  as  are  to  be  the  vessels  in  his 
house.  Those,  therefore,  who,  in  obedience  to  this  Spirit,  come  forth 
from  the  multitude  to  perform  spiritual  offices,  may  be  said  to  be 
called  or  chosen. 

In  this  sense  nations  may  be  said  to  be  chosen  also :  such  were  the 
Israelites,  who,  by  means  of  their  peculiar  laws  and  institutions, 
were  kept  apart  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

!N'ow  the  question  is,  if  any  persons  should  be  said  to  have  been 
chosen  in  the  Scripture-language,  for  what  were  they  so  chosen? 
The  favorers  of  the  doctrine  of  Election  and  Eeprobation  say,  for 
their  salvation.  But  the  Quakers  say,  this  is  no  where  manifest ;  for 
the  term  Salvation  is  not  annexed  to  any  of  the  passages,  from 
which  the  doctrine  is  drawn.  Xor  do  they  believe  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  from  any  of  the  Scriptural  Writings,  that  one  man  is  called 
or  chosen,  or  jiredestined  to  Salvation,  more  than  another.  They 
believe  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  words  relate  wholly  to  the  use- 
fulness of  individuals;  and  that  if  God  has  chosen  any  particular 
persons,  he  has  chosen  them  that  they  might  be  the  ministers  of  good 
to  others,  that  they  might  be  spiritual  lights  in  the  universe;  or 
that  they  might  become,  in  diiferent  times  and  circumstances,  in- 
struments of  increasing  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Thus  the  Almighty  may  be  said  to  have  chosen  Xoah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  deluge,  to  promulgate  the  origin  and  history  of 
mankind,  and  to  become,  as  St.  Peter  calls  him,  ''a  preacher  of 
righteousness"  to  those,  who  were  to  be  the  ancestors  of  men. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  chosen  Moses  to  give  the  Law,  and  to 
lead  out  the  Israelites,  and  to  preserve  them  as  a  distinct  people, 
who  should  carry  with  them  notions  of  his  existence,  his  providence 
and  his  power.  Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  chosen  the  prophets, 
that  men  in  after  ages,  seeing  their  prophesies  accomplished,  might 
believe  that  Christianity  was  of  divine  origin.  Thus  also  he  may  be 
said  to  have  chosen  Paul,  (and  indeed  Paul  is  described  as  a  chosen 
vessel*)  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentile  world. 

That  the  words  "  called  "  or  "  chosen  "  relate  to  the  usefulness  of 
individuals  in  the  world,  and  not  to  their  salvation,  the  Quakers 
believe  from  examining  the  comparison  or  simile,  which  St.  Paul 
has  introduced,  of  the  potter  and  of  his  clay,  upon  this  very  occasion; 
"  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  unto  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  unto  honor  and  another  to  dishonorf?" 
This  simile,  they  say,  relates  obviously  to  the  uses  of  these  vessels. 

*Acts  ix.  15.  tPvom.  ix.  20,  21. 
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The  potter  makes  some  for  splendid  or  extraordinary  uses  and  pur- 
poses, and  others  for  those  which  are  mean  and  ordinary.  So  God 
has  chosen  individuals  to  great  and  glorious  uses,  while  others  re- 
main in  the  mean  or  common  mass,  undistinguished  by  any  very 
active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  the  world.  Nor  have 
the  latter  any  more  reason  to  complain  that  God  has  given  to  others 
greater  spiritual  gifts,  than  that  he  has  given  to  one  man  a  better  in- 
tellectual capacity  than  to  another. 

They  argue,  again,  that  the  words  "called"  or  ''chosen"  relate  to 
usefulness,  and  not  to  salvation ;  because,  if  men  were  predestined 
from  all  eternity  to  salvation,  they  could  never  do  anything  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  that  salvation;  that  is,  they  could  never  do  any 
wrong  in  this  life,  or  fall  from  a  state  of  purity:  whereas  it  appears, 
that  many  of  those,  whom  the  Scriptures  consider  to  have  been 
chosen,  have  failed  in  their  duty  to  God  ;  that  these  have  had  no  bet- 
ter ground  to  stand  upon  than  their  neighbors;  that  election  has 
not  secured  them  from  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty;  but  that 
they  have  been  made  to  stand  or  fall,  notwithstanding  their  election, 
as  they  acted  well  or  ill, — God  having  conducted  himself  no  other- 
wise to  them  than  he  has  done  to  others  in  his  moral  government  of 
the  world. 

That  persons  so  chosen  have  failed  in  their  duty  to  God,  or  that 
election  has  not  preserved  them  from  sin,  is  apparent,  it  is  presumed, 
from  the  Scriptures.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Israelites  were  a 
chosen  people.  They  were  the  people  to  whom  the  apostle  addressed 
himself,  in  the  chapter  which  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion and  Eeprobation,  as  the  elected,  or  as  having  had  the  preference 
over  the  descendants  of  Esau  and  others.  And  yet  this  election  did 
not  secure  to  them  a  state  of  perpetual  obedience,  or  the  continual 
favor  of  God.  In  the  wilderness  they  Avere  frequently  rebellious, 
and  they  were  often  punished.  In  the  time  of  Malachi,  to  Avhich 
the  apostle  directs  their  attention,  they  were  grown  so  wicked,  that 
God  is  said  to  have  no  pleasure  in  them,  and  that  he  would  not  re- 
ceive an  ottering  at  their  hands*.  And  in  subsequent  times,  or  in 
the  time  of  the  apostle,  he  tells  them,  that  they  were  then  passed 
over,  notwithstanding  their  election,  on  account  of  their  want  oi 
righteousness  and  faith  and  that  the  Gentiles  were  chosen  in  their 
placet- 

In  the  second  place,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to 
have  called  or  chosen  his  disciples.  But  this  call  or  election  did  not 
secure  the  good  behavior  of  Judas,  or  protect  him  from  the  displeas- 
ure of  his  Master, 

*-Mala€bi  i.  10.  tKom.  ix.  30,  31,  32. 
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In  the  third  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  apostle  Paul  con- 
siders the  churches  under  his  care,  as  called  or  chosen,  as  consisting 
of  f)eople,  who  came  out  of  the  great  body  of  the  heathen  world,  to 
become  a  select  community  under  the  Christian  name.  He  endeavors 
to  inculcate  in  them  a  belief  that  they  were  the  Lord's  people;  that 
they  were  under  his  immediate  or  particular  care;  that  God  knew  and 
loved  them,  before  they  knew  and  loved  him  :  and  yet  this  election, 
it  appears,  did  not  secure  them  from  falling  oif ;  for  many  of  them 
became  apostates  in  the  time  of  the  apostle,  so  that  "  he  was  grieved 
fearing  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  his  labor  in  vain."  Neither 
did  this  election  secure  even  to  those,  who  then  remained  in  the 
church,  any  certainty  of  salvation  ;  otherwise  the  apostle  would  not 
have  exhorted  them  so  earnestl}'  "  to  continue  in  goodness,  lest  they 
should  be  cut  oif." 

The  Quakers  believe,  again,  that  the  apostle  Paul  never  included 
salvation  in  the  words  "called"  or  "chosen,"  for  another  reason. 

For  if  these  words  had  implied  salvation,  then  non-election  might 
have  implied  the  destruction  annexed  to  it  by  the  favorers  of  the 
doctrine  of  Eeprobation.  But  no  person,  who  knows  whom  the 
apostle  meant,  when  he  mentions  those  Avho  had  received  and  those 
who  had  lost  the  preference,  entertains  any  such  notion  or  idea.  For 
who  believes  that,  because  Isaac  is  said  to  have  had  the  preference  of 
Ishmael,  and  Jacob  of  Esau,  that  therefore  Ishmael  and  Esau,  who 
were  quite  as  great  princes  in  their  times  as  Isaac  and  Jacob,  were  to 
be  doomed  to  eternal  misery?  Who  believes  that  this  jn-eferenc^ 
(and  the  apostle  alludes  to  no  other)  ever  related  to  the  salvation  of 
souls?  or  rather,  that  it  did  not  wholly  relate  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  descendants  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  to  preserve  the  church 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  Heathen  nations,  and  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  come  from  their  own  line,  instead  of  that  of  their  elder  breth- 
ren? Eejection  or  Reprobation,. too,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally used  by  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine,  is  contrarj'^,  in  a  second 
point  of  view,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  to  the  sense  of  the  com- 
parison or  simile  made  by  the  apostle  on  this  occasion.  For  when  a 
potter  makes  two  sorts  of  vessels,  or  such  as  are  mean  and  such  as 
are  fine  and  splendid,  he  makes  them  for  their  respective  uses.  But 
he  never  makes  the  meaner  sort  for  the  purpose  of  dashing  them  to 
pieces. 

The  doctrine  therefore  in  dispute,  if  viewed  as  a  doctrine  of  gen- 
eral import,  only  means,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  that  the 
Almighty  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  spiritual  favors  as  he  pleases, 
and  that  he  has  given  accordingly  different  measures  of  his  Spirit  to 
different  people ;  but  that,  in  doing  this,  he  does  not  exclude  others 
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from  an  opportanity  of  salvation,  or  a  right  to  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  believe  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  only  as  far  as 
obedience  is  concerned;  that  election  neither  secures  of  itself  good 
behaviour,  nor  protects  from  punishment;  that  every  man,  who 
fitandeth,  must  take  heed  lest  he  fall ;  that  no  man  can  boast  of  his 
election,  so  as  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  meaner  brethren ; 
and  that  there  is  no  other  foundation  for  an  expectation  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  Divine  ftivor  than  a  religious  life. 

In  viewing  the  passages  in  question  as  of  private  import,  which  is 
the  next  view  the  Quakers  take  of  them,  the  same  lesson,  and  no 
other,  is  inculcated.  The  apostle,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Eomans, 
addresses  himself  to  the  Jews,  who  had  been  a  chosen  people,  and 
rescues  the  character  of  God  from  the  imputation  of  injustice,  in 
having  passed  over  them,  and  in  having  admitted  the  Gentiles  to  a 
participation  of  his  favors. 

The  Jews  had  depended  so  much  upon  their  privileges,  as  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  so  much  upon  their  ceremonial  observances 
of  the  law,  that  they  conceived  themselves  to  have  a  right  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  The  apostle,  however,  teaches 
them,  in  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  cliapters  of  the  Romans,  a  dif- 
ferent lesson,  and  may  be  said  to  address  them  in  the  following 
manner : 

''I  am  truly  sorry,  my  kinsmen  in  the  flesh,  that  you,  who  have 
alwaj^s  considered  yourselves  the  elder  and  chosen  branches  of  the 
family  of  the  world,  should  have  been  passed  over;  and  that  the 
Gentiles,  whom  you  have  always  looked  upon  as  the  younger  should 
be  now  preferred.  But  God  is  just.  He  will  not  sanction  unright- 
eousness in  any ;  nor  Avill  he  allow  any  choice  of  his  to  continue 
persons  in  favor  longer  than,  after  much  long  suffering,  he  finds 
them  deserving  his  support.  You  are  acquainted  with  your  own 
history.  The  Almighty,  as  you  know,  undoubtedly  distinguished 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  but  he  was  not  partial  to  them  alike.  Did 
he  not  reject  Ishmael  the  scoffer,  though  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Abraham,  and  countenance  Isaac,  who  was  the  younger  ?  Did  he  not 
pass  over  Esau,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  who  had  sold  his  birthright, 
and  prefer  Jacob?  Did  he  not  set  aside  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi, 
the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jacob,  who  were  guilty,  of  incest,  treachery, 
and  murder,  and  choose  that  the  Messiah  should  come  from  Judah, 
who  w^as  but  the  fourth?  But  if  in  these  instances  he  did  not  respect 
eldership,  why  do  you  expect  that  he  will  not  pass  you  over  for  the 
Gentiles,  if  ye  continue  in  unbelief? 

"  But  so  true  it  is  that  he  will  not  support  any,  whom  he  may  have 
chosen,  longer  than  they  continue  to  deserve  it,  that  he  will  not  even 
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continue  his  countenance  to  the  Gentiles,  though  he  has  now  pre- 
ferred them,  if  by  any  misconduct  they  should  become  insensible  of 
his  favors.  For  I  may  compare  both  you  and  them  to  an  olive-tree^. 
If  some  of  you,  for  instance,  who  are  the  elder  or  natural  branches, 
should  be  broken  off,  and  the  Gentiles,  being  a  wild  olive-tree,  should 
be  grafted  in  among  you,  and  with  you  partake  of  the  root  and  fat- 
ness of  the  olive-tree,  it  would  not  become  them  to  boast  against  you 
the  branches :  for,  if  they  boast,  they  do  not  bear  the  root,  but  the 
root  them.  Perhaj^s,  however,  they  might  say,  that  you  the  branches 
were  broken  off,  that  they  might  be  grafted  in.  Well ;  but  it  was 
wholly  on  account  of  unbelief  that  you  were  broken  off,  and  it  was 
wholly  by  faith  that  they  themselves  were  taken  in.  Bat  it  becomes 
them  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  to  fear.  For  if  God  spared  not  you, 
the  natural  branches,  let  them  take  heed,  lest  he  also  spare  not 
them." 

"  Moreover,  my  kinsmen  in  the  flesh,  I  must  tell  you,  that  you 
have  not  only  no  right  to  complain  because  the  Gentiles  have  been 
preferred,  but  that  you  would  have  no  right  to  complain,  even  if  you 
were  to  become  the  objects  of  God's  vengeance.  You  cannot  forget, 
in  the  history  of  your  own  nation,  the  example  of  Pharaoh.  You 
are  acquainted  with  his  obstinacy  and  disobedience.  You  know  that 
he  stifled  his  convictions  from  day  to  day.  You  know  that  by  stifling 
these,  or  by  resisting  God's  H0I3'  Spirit,  he  became  daily  more  har- 
dened; and  that,  by  allowing  himself  to  become  daily  more  har- 
dened, he  fitted  himself  for  a  vessel  of  wrath,  or  prepared  the  way 
for  his  own  destruction.  You  know,  at  length,  that  God's  judgments, 
but  not  till  after  much  long-suffering,  came  upon  him,  so  that  the 
power  of  God  became  thus  manifested  to  many.  But  if  you  know 
all  these  things,  and  continue  in  unrighteousness  and  unbelief  which 
were  the  crimes  of  Pharaoh  also,  why  do  you  imagine  that  your 
hearts  will  not  become  hardened  like  the  heart  of  Pharaoh ;  and  that 
if,  in  consequence,  you  are  guilty  of  Pharaoh's  crimes,  you  are  not 
deserving  of  Pharaoh's  punishment?" 

*  Rom.  xi.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 
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Recapitulation  of  all  the  doctrines  hitherto  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit — objection  to  this,  that  the  Quakers  make  everything  of  the 
Spirit,  and  but  little  of  Jesus  Christ — objections  only  noticed  to  show  that 
Christians  have  not  always  a  right  apprehension  of  scriptural  terms,  and 
therefore  often  quarrel  with  one  another  about  trifles — or  that  there  is,  in  this 
particular  case,  no  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers  and  that  of 
the  objectors  on  this  subject. 

I  SHALL  now  recapitulate  in  few  words,  or  in  one  general  proposi- 
tion, all  the  doctrines,  which  have  been  advanced  relative  to  the 
power  of  the  Spirit;  and  shall  just  notice  an  argument,  which  will 
probably  arise  on  such  a  recapitulation,  before  I  proceed  to  a  new 
subject. 

The  Quakers,  then,  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  formed  or  created 
the  world.  They  believe  that  a  portion  of  it  was  given  to  men, 
after  this  creation,  as  a  guide  to  them  in  their  spiritual  concerns. 
They  believe  that  this  portion  of  it  was  continued  to  them  after  the 
Deluge,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes,  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  It  was  given,  however,  in  this  interval,  to  different 
persons  in  different  degrees.  Thus  Moses  was  more  illuminated  by 
it  than  his  cotemporaries ;  for  it  became  through  him  the  Author  of 
the  Law.  Thus  the  prophets  received  a  greater  jiortion  of  it  than 
ordinary  persons  in  their  own  times.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  con- 
tinued the  same  office  j  but  it  was  then  given  more  diffusively  than 
before,  and  also  more  diffusively  to  some  than  to  others.  Thus  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  received  it  in  an  extraordinary  degree; 
and  it  became  through  them,  and  Jesus  Christ  their  head,  the  Author 
of  the  Grospel.  But,  besides  its  office  of  a  spiritual  light  and  guide 
to  men  in  their  spiritual  concerns,  during  all  the  period  now 
assigned,  it  became  to  them,  as  they  attended  to  its  influence,  an 
inward  redeemer,  producing  in  them  a  new  birth,  and  leading  them 
to  perfection.  And  as  it  was  thus  both  a  guide  and  an  inward 
redeemer,  so  it  has  continued  these  offices  to  the  present  day. 

From  hence  it  will  be  aj^parent,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  various  operations,  as  given  in  different  portions 
before  and  after  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
principle,  whi0h  is  .the  great  corner-stone  of  the  religion  of  the 
Quakers.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  in  their  opinion, 
of  spiritual  things.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  themselves.     Without  this  there  can  be  no 
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redemption  either  bj'  inward  or  outward  means.  Without  this  there 
can  be  no  enjoyment  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Take, 
therefore,  this  principle  away  from  them,  and  you  take  away  their 
religion  at  once.  Take  away  the  Bpirit,  and  Christianity  remains 
with  them  no  more  Christianity,  than  the  dead  carcase  of  a  man, 
when  the  Spirit  is  departed,  remains  a  man.  AVhatsoever  is  excel- 
lent, whatsoever  is  noble,  whatsoever  is  worthy,  whatsoever  is 
desirable  in  the  Christian  faith,  they  ascribe  to  this  Spirit;  and  they 
believe  that  true  Christianity  can  no  more  subsist  without  it,  tha 
the  outward  world  could  exist  without  the  vital  influence  of  the  sun. 

Now  an  objection  will  be  made  to  the  proposition,  as  I  have  just 
stated  it,  by  some  Christians,  and  even  by  those,  who  do  not  wish  to 
derogate  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  (for  I  have  frequently  heard  it 
started  by  such)  that  the  Quakers,  by  means  of  these  doctrines, 
make  everything  of  the  Sjjirit,  and  but  little  of  Jesus  Christ*.  I 
shall  therefore  notice  this  objection  in  this  place,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  of  answering  it,  as  of  attempting  to  show,  that  Christians  have 
not  always  a  right  apprehension  of  scriptural  terms,  and  therefore 
that  they  sometimes  quarrel  with  one  another  about  trifles;  or 
rather,  that  when  they  have  disputes  with  each  other,  there  is  some- 
times scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  between  them. 

To  those  who  make  the  objection  I  shall  describe  the  proposition, 
which  has  been  stated  above,  in  different  terms.  I  shall  leave  out 
the  words  "  Spirit  of  God,"  and  I  shall  wholly  substitute  the  term 
"Christ."  This  I  shall  do  upon  the  authority  of  some  of  our  best 
Divines.     The  proposition  will  then  run  thus : 

God,  by  Christ,  created  the  world,  "for  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made.  " 

He  made,  by  Christ,  also,  the  terrestrial  globe,  on  which  we  live. 
He  made  the  whole  host  of  heaven.  He  made  therefore,  besides  our 
own,  other  planets  and  other  worlds. 

He  caused  also,  by  Christ,  the  generation  of  all  animated  nature, 
and  of  course  of  the  life  and  vital  powers  of  man. 

He  occasioned  also,  by  the  same  Christ,  the  generation  of  reason 
or  intellect,  and  of  a  spiritual  faculty,  to  man. 

Man,  however,  had  not  long  been  created  before  he  fell  into  sin. 
It  pleased  God,  therefore,  that  the  same  Christ,  which  had  thus 
appeared  in  creation,  should  strive  inwardly  with  man,  and  awaken 
his  spiritual  faculties,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  know  good  from 

*  The  Quakers  make  much  of  the  advantages  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh. 
Among  these  are  considered  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  body,  a  more  plentiful  diflfu- 
sion  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  clearer  revelation  relative  to  God  and  man. 
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evil,  and  to  obtain  inward  redemption  from  the  pollutions  of  sin. 
And  this  inward  striving  of  Christ  was  to  be  with  ever}^  man,  in 
after  times,  so  that  all  would  be  inexcusable,  and  subjected  to  con- 
demnation, if  they  sinned. 

It  pleased  God  also,  in  process  of  time,  as  the  attention  of  man 
was  led  astray  by  bad  customs,  by  pleasures,  by  the  cares  of  the 
world  and  other  causes,  that  the  same  Christ,  in  addition  to  this  his 
inward  striving  with  him,  should  afford  him  outward  help,  accommo- 
dated to  his  outward  senses,  by  which  his  thoughts  might  be  oftener 
turned  towards  God,  and  his  soul  be  the  better  preserved  in  the  way 
of  salvation.  Christ  accordingly,  through  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
became  the  author  of  a  dispensation  to  the  Jews,  that  is,  of  their 
Laws,  Types,  and  Customs,  of  their  Prophecies,  and  of  their  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  as  in  the  education  of  man  things  must  be  gradually  unfolded, 
so  it  pleased  God,  in  the  scheme  of  his  redemption,  that  the  same 
Christ,  in  fullness  of  time,  should  take  flesh,  and  become  personally 
upon  earth  the  author  of  another,  but  of  a  more  pure  and  glorious 
dispensation  than  the  former,  which  was  to  be  more  extensive  also, 
and  which  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  to  extend  in  time 
to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  Christ  therefore  became  the 
author  of  the  inspired  delivery  of  the  outward  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament.  By  these,  as  by  outward  and  secondary  means,  he  acted 
upon  men's  senses.  He  informed  them  of  their  corrupt  nature,  of 
their  awful  and  perilous  situation,  of  another  life,  of  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, of  rewards  and  punishments.  These  Scriptures  therefore,  of 
which  Christ  was  the  author,  were  outward  instruments  at  the  time, 
and  continue  so  to  posterity,  to  second  his  inward  aid.  That  is,  they 
produce  thought,  give  birth  to  anxiety,  excite  fear,  promote  serious- 
ness, turn  the  eye  towards  God,  and  thus  prepare  the  heart  for  a 
sense  of  those  inward  strivings  of  Christ,  which  produce  inward 
redemption  from  the  power  and  guilt  of  sin. 

Where,  however,  this  outward  aid  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  not 
reached,  Christ  continues  to  purify  and  redeem  by  his  inwai-d  power. 
But  as  men,  who  are  acted  upon  solely  by  his  inward  strivings,  have 
not  the  same  advantages  as  those  who  are  also  acted  upon  by  his  out- 
ward word,  so  less  is  expected  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  case. 
Less  is  expected  from  the  Gentile  than  from  the  Jew,  less  from  the 
Barbarian  than  from  the  Christian.; 

And  this  latter  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  striving  of  Christ 
with  man,  in  a  spiritually  instructive  and  redemptive  capacity,  as  it 
is  merciful  and  just,  so  it  is  worthy  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  Crea- 
tor.    Christ,  in  short,  has  been  filling,  from  the  foundation  of   the 
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world,  the  office  of  an  inward  Eedeemer,  and  this,  without  any 
exception,  to  all  of  the  human  race.  And  there  is  even  "  now  no 
salvation  in  any  other.  For  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  =i^." 

From  this  new  statement  of  the  proposition,  which  statement  is 
consistent  with  the  language  of  divines,  it  will  appear  that,  if  the 
Quakers  have  made  everything  of  the  Spirit,  and  but  little  of  Christ, 
I  have  made,  to  suit  the  objectors,  everything  of  Christ,  and  but 
little  of  the  Spirit.  iSTow,  I  would  ask,  Where  lies  the  difference 
between  the  two  statements?  Which  is  the  more  accurate?  or 
whether,  when  I  say  these  things  were  done  bj^  the  Spirit,  and  when 
I  say  that  they  were  done  by  Christ,  I  do  notstatej)recisely  the  same 
proposition,  or  exjDress  the  same  thing. 

That  Christ,  in  all  the  offices  stated  by  the  proposition,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  spirit  of  God,  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt. 
In  looking  at  Christ,  we  are  generally  aj^t  to  view  him  with  carnal  eyes. 
We  can  seldom  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  a  bod}^  belonging  to 
him,  though  this  was  confessedly  human,  and  can  seldom  consider 
him  as  a  pure  Principle  or  Fountain  of  divine  Light  and  Life  to 
men.  And  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  we  must  view  him  in  this  light  in 
the  present  case;  for,  if  he  was  at  the  Creation  of  the  World,  or  with 
Moses  at  the  delivery  of  the  Law,  (which  the  proposition  supposes) 
he  could  not  have  been  there  in  his  carnal  body,  because  this  was  not 
produced  until  centuries  afterwards  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  this 
abstracted  light  the  Apostles  frequently  view  Christ  themselves. 
Thus  St.  Paul:  "I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  mef."  And 
again:  "Know  je  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  |?  "'  Xow,  no  person  imagines  that  St. 
Paul  had  any  idea,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  either  in  himself,  or 
in  others,  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  has  thus  sj^oken. 

That  Christ,  as  he  held  the  offices  contained  in  the  proposition, 
was  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  we  may  pronounce  from  various  views,  which 
we  may  take  of  him,  all  of  which  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

And  first,  let  us  look  at  Christ  in  the  scrijotural  light,  in  which  he 
has  been  held  forth  to  us  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  seventh  chap- 
ter, where  I  have  explained  the  particular  notions  of  the  Quakers 
relative  to  the  new  birth.  God  may  be  considered  here  as  having 
produced,  by  means  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  a  birth  of  divine  life  in  the 
soul  of  "the  body  which  had  been  prepared,"  and  this  birth  was 
Christ.     "But  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,"  says  St.  John,  "is 

*Actsiv.  12.  tGalat.ii.20.  j  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
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Spirit''-"  The  only  question  then  will  he  as  to  the  nia;2;nitnrle  of  the 
Spirit  thus  produced.  In  answer  to  this,  St.  John  Ka3-s.  •■  that  (iod 
i^ave  him  not  the  Spirit  by  measuref."  And  St.  Paul  say.s  the  same 
thing:  '•F'or  in  him  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhea<l  dwelt  bodily +." 
Xow  we  can  have  no  idea  of  a  Spirit  without  measure,  or  containing 
the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  Spirit  of  (rod. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Christ  in  another  point  of  view.  f)r  as  St.  Pan 
seems  tc>  have  viewed  him.     lie  defines  Chi-ist   -to  be  the  Wisdom 
of  God  and  the  Power  of  God§."     But  what  are  the  Wisdom  of  Go<l 
and  the  Power  of  God,  but  the  great  characteristics  and  the  great 
<-onstituent  parts  of  his  Spirit? 

But  if  these  views  of  Christ  should  not  be  deemed  .satisfactory,  we 
will  contemplate  him,  as  St.  John  tiie  evangelist  has  held  him  forth 
10  our  notice.  Moses  says  that  the  Spirit  of  God  created  the  world. 
Hut  St.  John  says  that  the  Word  created  it.  The  Spirit  therefore 
and  the  Word  must  be  the  same,  liut  this  w(u-<l  he  tells  us  after- 
wards, and  this  positively,  was  Jesus  Christ. 

It  appears  therefore  from  these  ||  observations,  that  it  mulo's  no 
material  difference,  whether  we  use  the  words  '-Spirit  oi'  God.  "  (tr 
•  Chi'ist,"  in  the  proposition  that  has  been  before  us,  or  that  there 
will  be  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other  case;  and  also  that  if  the  (Quakers  only  allow,  when 
the  Spirit  took  flesh,  that  the  •  body  was  given  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 
or  that  a  part  of  the  redemption  of  man.  as  far  as  his  past  sins  are 
forgiven,  is  effected  b}'  this  sacrifice,  tliere  will  be  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  the  religion  of  the  Quakers,  and  that  of  the  objectors, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  Christ '-i^i^. 


*  John  iii.  6.  t  John  iii.  :u.  ;  Culo.-.«.  ii.  9  ?  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

li  I  would  not  have  it  understood  from  tliis  little  statement  of  my  own  (invented 
merely  to  .show  how  nearly  Christians  may  be  to  each  other  when  they  think  they 
differ)  that  the  Quakers  always  cou.sider  Christ  and  the  Spirit  the  .same,  or  the 
former  only  as  a  principle.  "There  is  a  difference.'  says  Isaac  Penninj^ton,  "be- 
tween the  fullness  of  the  Light,  which  enlighteneth.  and  the  n)easiire  that  is 
i^iven.     The  one  i.s  Christ  himself.     The  other  is  hi.s  gift." 

\  I  ought  to  mention  here  that  the  Quakers  believe  that  the  atouement  involved 
much  greater  sufferings  than  merely  the  death  of  thf  body  of  Christ.  They  con- 
t-eive  that  the  nature  of  a  j)ropitiation  for  sin,  made  to  an  infinitely  holy  and  just 
God,  and  the  expressions  of  Chri.st,  '-my  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful  even  unto 
«leath,''  "my  God,  my  (iod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  point  to  a  much  greater 
sacrifice. 

**  The  Quakers  have  frequently  .said  in  tlieir  theological  writings,  tliateverj'  man 
lias  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  liim;  and  this  assertion  has  not  been  cen- 
sured. But  they  have  also  said  that  every  man  has  a  portion  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
Light  of  Christ,  within  him.  Now  this  assertion  has  been  considered  extrava- 
gant and  wild.  The  reader  will  therefore  see,  that  if  he  admits  the  one,  he  can- 
not very  consistently  cen.sure  t^e  other. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

SKCTION    I. 

Ministers — The  Spirit  of  Crod  alone  can  make  a  minister  of  the  Gtospel — Henoo 
no  imposition  of  hands,  nor  human  knowledge,  can  be  effectual — This  propo- 
sition not  peculiarly  adopted  by  Ueorge  Fox,  but  by  Justin  the  MartjT, 
Luther,  Calvin,  AVickliff,  Tyndal,  Milton,  and  others — Way  in  which  this 
call  by  the  Spirit  quulific.s  for  the  ministry — AVomcn  equally  qualified  with, 
men. 

Having  now  detailed  fully  tiie  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  G.od;  as^ 
fai-  as  the  Quakers  believe  it  to  bo  concerned  ia  the  instnicticMi  amfi 
redemption  of  man,  I  shall  consider  its  operations,  as  far  as  they 
believe  it  to  be  concerned  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Upon  this 
Spirit  they  make  both  their  worship  and  their  ministry  to  depehd. 
I  shall  therefore  consider  these  subject*,  before  I  proceed  to  any  new 
order  of  tenets,  which  they  may  hold. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  members  of  this  community,  that  none  can 
s])iritually  exercise,  and  that  none  ou^fht  to  be  allowed  to  exercise, 
the  office  of  ministers,  but  such  as  the  spirit  of  God  has  Avorked 
upon  and  called  forth  to  discharojo  it;  as- well  as  that  the  same 
Spirit  will  never  fail  to  raise  up  j)ersons  in  succession  for  this  end. 

Conformably  with  this  idea,  no  person,  in  the  opinion  ot  the 
Society,  ought  to  be  designed  by  his  parents  in  early  youth  for  the 
jjriesthood;  for  as  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  so  no  one  can 
^iiy  which  is  the  vessel  that  into  be  made  to  honor. 

(Jonformably  with  the  same  idea,  no  imposition  of  hands,  or  ovdi- 
iiation,  can  avail  anything,  in  their  opinion,  in  the  formation  of  'Jk 
minister  of  the  Ciospel;  for  no  human  power  can  cominunicti-te  tos 
the  internal  man  the  spiritual  git\s  of  Go(l. 

Neither,  in  conformity  with  the  same  idea,  can.  the  a<'(iuisition  of 
liiiman  learning,  nor  the  obtaining  of  academical  degrees  and 
honors,  be  an  essential  qualification  for  this  ottico:  for  though  the 
liuman  intellect  is  so  great,  that  it  can  dive  as  it  were  into  the 
ocean,  and  discover  the  laws  of  fluids,  and  ri->e  again  up  to  heaven, 
and  measure  the  celestial  motions,  yet  it  in  incapable  of  itself  of 
penetrating  into  divine  things,  to  a«  spiritually  to  know  them : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  illiterate  men  appear  otlen  to  have  more 
Icnowledge  on  these  subjects  than  the  most  learned.  Indeed  the 
Quakers  have  no  no);ion  of  a  human  qualitication  for  a  divine  calling, 
'L'hey  reject  all  school   divinity,  as  noceesarily  connected   with  the 
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ministry.  They  believe,  that  if  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  had 
been  obtainable  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  lan- 
guages, and  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves  had  been  the  best 
proficients  in  it ;  whereas  the  gospel  was  only  foolishness  to  many 
of  these.  They  say  with  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  "  Beware  lest 
any  man  spoil  you  through  philosoph}'  and  vain  deceit,  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ*."  And  they  say  with  the  same  apostle  to  Timothy,  "0 
Timothy !  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding 
profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  Science  falsely  so 
called,  which  some  professing  have  erred  concerning  the  faithf." 

This  notion  of  the  Quakers,  that  human  learning  and  academical 
honors  are  not  necessary  for  the  priesthood,  is  very  ancient. 
Though  George  Fox  introduced  it  into  his  new  Society,  and  this 
without  any  previous  reading  upon  the  subject,  3'et  it  had  existed 
loifg  before  his  time.  In  short,  it  was  connected  with  the  tenet, 
early  disseminated  in  the  church,  that  no  person  could  know  spiritual 
things  but  through  the  medium  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  from  whence  it 
was  not  diflicult  to  pass  to  the  doctrine,  that  none  could  teach  spirit- 
ually, unless  they  had  been  taught  spiritually  themselves.  Hence  we 
find  Justin  the  martyr,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  but  who  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers  after  the  Apostles,  and  other 
learned  men  after  him  down  to  Chrysostom,  hn'ing  aside  their 
learning  and  their  philosophy  for  the  school  of  Christ.  The  first 
authors  also  of  the  Reformation  contended  for  this  doctrine.  Luther 
and  Calvin,  both  of  them,  supported  it.  Wicklilf,  the  first  reformer 
of  the  English  Church,  and  Tyudal  the  martyr,  the  first  translator  of 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language,  supported  it  also.  In  1652, 
Sydrach  Simpson,  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge,  i^reached 
a  sermon  before  the  University,  contending  that  the  universities 
corresponded  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  that  human  learning 
was  an  essential  qualification  for  the  priesthood.  This  sermon,  how- 
.ever,  was  answered  by  William  Dell,  master  of  Cains  College  in  the 
same  university;  in  which  he  stated,  after  having  argued  the  points 
in  question,  that  the  universities  did  not  correspond  to  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  but  to  those  of  heathen  men ;  that  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Pythagoras,  were  more  honored  there,  than  Moses  or  Christ ; 
that  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and 
the  Mathematics,  were  not  the  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  promo- 
tion or  defence  of  the  Gospel :  that  Christian  schools  had  originally 

*  Coloss.  ii.  8.  1 1  Tim.  vi.  2Q,  21. 
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brought  men  from  Heathenism  to  Christianity,  but  that  the  I'niver- 
sity-schools  were  likely  to  carry  men  from  Christianity  to  He?/Jienism 
again.  This  language  of  William  Dell  was  indseed  the  general 
language  of  the  divines  and  pious  men  of  those  times,  in  which 
George  Fox  lived,  though  unquestionably  the  opposite  doctrine  had 
been  started,  and  had  been  received  by  many.  Thus  the  great  John 
Milton,  who  lived  in  these  very  times,  may  be  cited,  as  speaking  in 
a  similar  manner  with  Dell  on  the  same  subject:  "Next,"  says  he, 
"it  is  a  fond  error,  though  too  much  believed  amo^ng  us,  to  think 
that  the  University  makes  a  minister  of  the'  Gospel.  What  it  may 
conduce  to  other  arts  and  sciences,  I  dispute  not  now.  But  that, 
which  makes  fit  a  minister,  the  Scripture  can  best  inform  us  to  be 
only  from  above,  whence  also  we  are  bid  to  seek  them.  Thus  St. 
Matthew  says:  'Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he 
will  send  laborers  forth  unto  his  harvest >.'  Thus  St.  Luke:  'The 
flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseersf.'  Thus 
St.  Paul:  -How  shall  they  preach,  unless  they  be  sent;]:?'  But  by 
whom  sent  ?  By  the  University,  or  by  the  magistrate  ?  Xo,  surely. 
But  sent  by  God,  and  by  him  only.'' 

The  Quakers  then,  rejecting  school-divinit}',  continue  to  think 
with  Justin,  Luther,  Dell,  Milton,  and  indeed  with  those  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  others,  that  those  onl}'  can  be  proper 
ministers  of  the  church,  who  have  witnessed  within  themselves  a 
call  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  men  would  teach  religion,  they 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society',  be  first  taught  of  God.  They 
must  go  first  to  the  school  of  Christ;  must  come  under  his  disci- 
pline in  their  hearts;  must  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body; 
must  crucify  the  flesh,  Avith  the  affections  and  lusts  thereof;  must 
put  ort'  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt;  must  put  on  the  new  man, 
•which  after  God  is  created  in  righteoifsness  and  true  holiness;" 
must  be,  in  fact, '-ministers  of  the  sanctuar}'  and  true  tabernacle, 
which  the  Lord  hath  pitched,  and  not  man."  And  whether  those, 
who  come  forward  as  ministers,  are  really  acted  upon  bj'  this  Spirit, 
or  by  their  own  imaginations  only,  so  that  they  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other,  the  Quakers  consider  it  to  be  essentially  necessary,  that 
they  should  experience,  what  they  suppose  to  be  such  a  call,  in  their 
own  feelings;  and  that  purification  of  heart,  which  they  can  only 
judge  of  by  their  outward  lives,  should  be  perceived  by  themselves^ 
l)efore  they  presume  to  enter  upon  such  an  ofiice. 

They  believe  that  men  qualified  in  this  manner  are  really  fit  for  the 
niinistry,  and  are  likely  to  be  useful  instruments  in  it.     For,  first,  it 


Matt.  ix.  38.  t  Acts  xx.  28.  J  Rom.  x.  15.. 
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becomes  men  to  be  changed  themselves,  before  they  can  change 
others.  Those,  again,  who  have  been  thns  changed,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  state,  from  living  experience,  what  G-od 
has  done  for  them  ;  "what  they  have  seen  with  their  eyes,  what  they 
have  looked  upon,  and  what  their  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word 
of  Life*."  Men  also,  who  by  means  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  hav<:' 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  are  in  a  fit  state  to  understand 
the  mj'steries  of  God,  and  to  cany  with  them  the  seal  of  their  owu 
commission.  Thus,  snen  under  sin  can  never-discern  spiritual  things. 
But  "to  the  disciples  of  Christ,"  and  to  the  doers  of  his  will,  "it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Thus, 
when  the  Jews  marvelled  at  Christ,  saying,  "How  knoweth  this  mau 
lettera  (or  the  Scriptures),  having  never  learned  f?  Jesus  answered 
tkem,  and  -said,  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  who  sent  me.  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  Such  ministers  also  are 
considered  as  better  qualified  to  reach  the  iuAvard  states  of  the  people, 
and  to  "preach  liberty  to  the  captives"  of  sin,  than  those,  who  have 
merely  the  advantage  of  school-divinity,  or  of  academical  learning. 
It  is  believed  also  of  these,  that  they  are  capable  of  giving  more  solid 
and  lasting  instruction,  when  they  deliver  themselves  at  large;  for 
those,  who  preach  rather  from  intellectual  abilities,  and  fi-om  the 
suggestions  of  human  learning,  than  from  the  spiritual  life  and  power 
which  they  find  within  themselves,  may  be  said  to  forsake  Christ, 
who  is  the  "living  fountain,  and  to  hew  out  broken  cisterns,  which 
hold  no  water,"  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 

This  qualification  for  the  ministry  being  allowed  to  be  the  true 
one,  it  will  follow,  the  Quakers  believe  (and  it  was  Luther's  belief 
also)  that  women  may  be  equally  qualified  to  become  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  men.  For  they  contend  that  God  has  given  his  Holy 
Spirit,  without  exception,  to  all.  Thej^  dare  not  therefore  limit  its 
operations  in  the  office  of  the  ministry,  more  than  in  any  other  of 
the  sacred  offices,  which  it  may  hold.  They  dare  not,  again,  say, 
that  women  cannot  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  or  that  they  can- 
not be  regenerated,  and  walk  in  newness  of  life.  If  women  there- 
fore believe  they  have  a  call  to  the  ministry,  and  undergo  the  purifi- 
cation necessarily  connected  with  it,  and  preach  in  consequence,  and 
preach  effectively, — they  dare  not,  under  these  circumstances,  refuse 
to  accept  their  preaching,  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  merely  because 
it  comes  through  the  medium  of  the  female  sex. 

Against,  this  doctrine  of  the  Society,  that  a  female  ministrj^  is  allow- 

*  John  i.  1.  t  John  vii.  15,  IG,  17. 
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able  under  the  Ciospel-dispensation,  an  objection  has  been  started 
from  the  following  words  from  the  apostle  Paul :  '-Let  your  women 
keep  silence  in  the  churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak*" — •'  And  if  they  will  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  hus- 
bands at  home."  But  the  Quakers  conceive,  that  this  charge  of  the 
apostle  has  no  allusiou  to  preaching.  In  these  earl3'  times,  when  the 
Gospel-doctrines  were  new,  and  the  people  were  eager  to  understand 
them,  some  of  the  women,  in  the  warmth  of  theirfeelings,  interrupted 
the  service  of  the  church,  by  asking  such  question's  as  occurred  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  this  new  religion.  These  are  they,  whom  the 
apostle  desires  to  be  silent,  and  to  reserve  their  questions  till  they 
should  return  home.  And  that  this  was  the  case  is  evident,  they 
conceive,  from  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  the  apostle  uses 
upon  this  occasion.  For  the  word  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  is 
translated  ••  speak,"  does  not  mean  to  preach  or  to  pray,  but  to  speak 
as  in  common  discourse.  And  the  words,  which  immediately  follow 
this,  do  not  relate  to  any  evangelical  instruction,  which  these  women 
were  desirous  of  communicating  publich',  but  which  they  Mere  desi- 
rous of  receiving  themselves  from  others. 

That  the  words  quoted  do  not  relate  to  praj'iug  or  preaching  i>^ 
also  equally  obvious  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers;  for  if  they  had 
related  to  these  offices  of  the  church,  the  word  "prophesy"  had  been 
used  instead  of  the  word  "  speak."  Add  to  which,  that  the  aj^ostlc 
in  the  same  Epistle  in  which  the  preaching  of  women  is  supposed  to 
be  forbidden,  gives  them  a  rule  to  which  he  expects  them  to  coaform, 
when  they  either  prophesy  or  pra}'.  But  to  give  women  a  rule  to  be 
observed  during  their  preaching,  and  to  forbid  them  to  pi-each  at  the 
same  time,  is  an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  fixed  upon  the  most  ordi- 
nary person,  and  much  more  upon  an  inspired  apostle. 

That  the  objection  has  no  foundation,  the  Society  believe,  again, 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  ministry  of  women,  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  is  recognized  in  the  Xew  Testament,  and  is  recognized 
also,  in  some  instances,  as  an  acceptal)le  service. 

Of  the  hundi-ed-and-twenty  persons  who  were  assembled  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  said  by  St.  Luke,  that  f  some  were  women. 
That  these  received  the  Uoly  Spirit  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  that 
they  received  it  also  for  the  purpose  of  prophesying  or  preaching,  is 
obvious  from  the  same  evangelist:  for,  first,  he  says  that  "all  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  And,  secondly,  he  says  that  Peter 
stood  up,  and  observed  concerning  the  circumstance  of  inspiration 
having  been  given  to  the  women  on  this  occasion,  that  Joel's  proph- 

*  1  Corr.  xiv.  34,  35,  t  Acts,  chap.  i. 
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esy  was  then  fulfilled,  in  which  were  to  be  found  these  words  :  "x\nd 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophes}' — and  on  my  servants  and  handmaidens  I  will  pour 
out  in  those  days  of  m}"  Spirit ;  and  they  shall  prophesy." 

That  women  preached  afterwards,  or  in  times  subsequent  to  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  they  collect  from  the  same  evangelist.  For  he 
mentions  *  Philip,  who  had  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  prophesied 
at  Cffisarea.  Now  by  prophesying,  if  we  accept  St.  Paul's  interpre- 
tation of  itf,  is  meant  a  speaking  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and 
comfort,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  also  a  speak- 
ing to  the  church.  It  was  also  the  speaking  of  one  person  to  the 
church,  while  the  others  remained  silent. 

That  women  also  preached  or  prophesied  in  the  church  of  Corinth, 
the  Quakers  show  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul;  for  he  states  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  it,  or  that  they  prayed  and  prophesied 
v.'ith  their  heads  uncovered^. 

That  women  also  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  other  places,  and 
tliat  they  were  highly  serviceable  to  the  church,  St.  Paul  confesses, 
with  great  satisfaction,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  in  which  he 
sends  his  salutation  to  different  persons,  for  whom  he  professed  an 
affection  or  an  esteem.  Tlius  :  "I  commend  unto  you  Phoebe,  our 
sister,  who  is  a  servant  of  the  church,  which  is  at  Cenchrea§."  Upon 
this  passage  the  Quakers  usually  make  two  observations.  The  first 
is,  That  the  Greek  word,  which  is  translated  "servant,"  should 
have  been  rendered  "minister."  It  is  translated  "minister,"  when 
applied  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  to  denote  this  office] |.  It  is  also 
translated  "  minister"  when  applied  to  St. Paul  and  Apollos^.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  change  should  have  been  made  in  its  mean- 
ing in  the  present  case.  The  second  is,  That  history  has  handed 
down  Phcebo  as  a  woman  eminent  for  her  Gospel  labors.  "  She  was 
celebrated,"  says  Theodoret,  "throughout  the  world;  for  she  was 
known  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Eomans,  but  to  the  Barbarians 
likewise*'!^." 

St.  Paul  also  greets  Priscilla  and  Aquila.  He  greets  them  under 
the  title  of  Fellow-helpers  or  Fellow-laborers  in  Jesus  Christ.  But 
this  is  the  same  title,  which  he  bestows  upon  Timothy  to  denote  his 
usefulness  in  the  church.  Add  to  which,  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
vrere  the  persons,  of  whom  St.  Luke  says,  that  they  assisted  Apollos 
"  in  expounding  to  him  the  Avay  of  God  more  perfectlyff." 


»  Acts  xxi.  9.  1 1  Cor.  xiv.  1 1  Corr.  xi.  3. 

§  Eomans  xiv.  1.  ||  1  Tliess.  iii.  2.  \  1  Corr.  iii.  5. 

*®In  universa  terra  Celebris  facta  est;  nee  earn  soli  Eomani,  &c. 
It  Acts  xviii.  24,  26. 
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In  the  same  Epistle,  he  recognizes  also  other  women,  as  having 
been  useful  to  him  in  Gospel  labors.  Thus  :  "  Salute  Tryphena.  and 
Tryphosa,  who  labor  in  the  Lord.  Salute  the  beloved  Persis,  who 
labored  much  in  the  Lord.' 

From  these,  and  from  other  observations  which  might  be  made 
upon  this  subject,  the  Society  are  of  opinion  that  the  ministry  of  the 
women  was  as  acceptable,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  ministry 
of  the  men.  And  as  there  is  no  prohibition  against  the  preaching  of 
women  in  the  New  Testament,  they  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  equally  admissible,  and  equally  useful  as  ministers,  at  the 
present  day. 

SECTION   n. 

Way  in  which  Quakers  are  admitted  into  the  ministry — When  acknowledged  they 
preach  to  their  different  congregations  or  meetings — they  visit  occasionally 
the  different  families  in  their  own  counties  or  quarterly  meetings — Manner  of 
these  family  visits — sometimes  travel  as  ministers  through  particular  coun- 
ties, or  the  kingdom  at  large — sometimes  into  foreign  parts — Women  share 
in  these  lahors — Expense  of  voyages  on  such  occasions  defrayed  out  of  the 
national  stock. 

The  way  in  which  Quakers,  whether  men  or  women,  who  conceive 
themselves  to  be  called  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  are  admitted 
into  it,  so  as  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Society  to  be  ministers  of 
its  church,  is  8imj)ly  as  follows  : 

Any  member  has  a  right  to  rise  up  in  the  meetings  for  worship, 
and  to  speak  publicly.  If  any  one,  therefore,  should  rise  up  and 
preach,  who  has  never  done  so  before,  he  is  heard.  The  congrega- 
tion are  all  witnesses  of  his  doctrine.  The  Elders,  however,  who 
may  be  present,  and  to  whose  province  it  more  immediately  belongs 
to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  ministers,  observe  the  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course. They  watch  over  it  for  its  authority  ;  that  is,  they  judge  by 
its  spiritual  influence  on  the  mind,  whether  it  be  such  as  correspondvS 
with  that,  which  may  be  presumed  to  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
If  the  new  preacher  delivers  any  thing  that  appears  exceptionable, 
or  pi'eaches  without  spiritual  authority,  and  continues  to  do  so,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Elders  to  speak  to  him  in  private,  and  to  desire  him 
to  discontinue  his  services  to  the  church.  But  if  nothing  exception- 
able occurs,  nothing  is  said  to  him,  except  by  the  same  Elders,  who 
may  encourage  him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  deliver  himself  publicly  at 
future  meetings.  In  process  of  time,  if  after  repeated  attempts  in 
the  office  of  the  ministry  the  new  preacher  has  given  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  gift,  he  is  reported  to  the  monthly  meeting,  to  which  he 
belongs.     And  this  meeting,  if  satisfied  with  his  ministry,  acknow- 
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knowledges  him  as  a  minister,  and  then  recommends  him  to  the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  belonging  to  the  same.  No  other 
act  than  this  is  requisite.  He  receives  no  verbal  or  written  appoint- 
ment, or  power,  for  the  execution  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  It  may  bf 
observed  also,  that  he  neither  gains  any  authority,  nor  loses  any 
privilege,  by  thus  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Except  while 
in  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  calling,  he  is  only  a  common  mem- 
ber. He  receives  no  elevation  b}'  the  assumption  of  any  nominal 
title  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  Nor  is  he  elevated  by  the 
prospect  of  any  increase  to  his  werldly  goods  in  consequence  of  his 
new  office,  for  no  minister  in  this  Societj^  receives  any  pecuniary 
emolument  for  his  spiritual  labors. 

When  ministers  are  thus  approved  and  acknowledged,  tliey  exer- 
cise the  sacred  office  in  jjublic  assemblies,  as  they  immediatel}'  feel 
themselves  influenced  to  that  work. 

Thej'  may  engage  also,  with  the  approbation  of  their  own  monthly 
meetings,  in  the  work  of  visiting  such  fiimilies  as  reside  in  the  county 
or  quarterly  meeting,  to  which  the^-  belong.  In  this  case  they  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church.  Thesv 
visits  have  the  name  of  family-visits,  and  are  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

When  a  minister,  after  having  commenced  his  journey,  has  entereil 
the  house  of  the  first  famil}',  the  individual  members  are  collected  to 
receive  him.  They  then  sit  in  silence  for  a  time.  Ashe  believes 
himself  concerned  to  speak,  he  delivers  that,  which  arises  in  his 
mind,  with  religious  freedom.  The  master,  the  wife,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  family  are  sometimes  severally  addressed.  Does  the 
miuist*>r  feel  that  there  is  a  departure  in  any  of  the  persons  present 
from  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  kSociety,  he  speaks,  if  he  be- 
lieves it  required  of  liim,  to  these  points.  Is  there  any  well-disposed 
person  under  inward  discouragement,  this  person  may  be  addressed 
in  the  language  of  consolation.  All,  in  fact,  are  exhorted  and  advised 
as  their  several  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  When  the  reli- 
gious visit  is  over,  the  minister,  if  there  is  occasion,  takes  some  little 
refreshment  with  the  family,  and  converses  with  them ;  but  no  light 
or  trifling  subject  is  ever  entered  upon  on  these  occasions.  From 
one  family  he  i^asses  on  to  another,  till  he  has  visited  all  the  families 
in  the  district,  for  which  he  had  felt  a  concern. 

Though  Quaker  ministers  frequently  confine  their  spiritual  labors 
to  the  county  or  quarterly  meeting,  in  which  they  reside,  yet  some 
of  them  feel  an  engagement  to  go  beyond  these  boundaries,  and  to 
visit  the  Society  in  particular  counties,  or  in  the  kingdom  at  large. 
Those,  who  feel  a  concern  of  this  kind,  must  lay  it  before  their  own 
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monthly  meetings.  These  meetings,  if  they  feel  it  right  to  counte- 
nance the  concern,  grant  them  certificates  for  the  purpose.  These 
certificates  are  necessary  ;  first,  because  ministers  might  not  be  per- 
sonally known  as  ministers  out  of  their  own  district,  and,  secondly, 
because  Quakers,  who  were  not  ministers,  and  other  persons,  who 
might  counterfeit  the  dress  of  Quakers,  might  otherwise  impose  upon 
the  Society  as  they  travelled  along. 

Such  as  thus  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  Public  Friends 
as  they  are  called,  seldom  or  never  go  to  an  inn  at  any  town  or  vil- 
lage where  members  live.  The}'  go  to  the  houses  of  the  latter. 
While  at  these,  they  attend  the  weekh-;  monthly,  and  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  district  as  they  happen  on  their  route.  They  call 
also  extraordinary  meetings  of  worship.  At  these  houses  they  are 
visited  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  place  and  neighborhood,  who 
call  upon  and  converse  with  them.  During  these  times,  they  appear 
to  have  their  minds  bent  on  the  object  of  their  mission,  so  that  ii 
would  be  difiicult  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  work  in  hand. 
When  they  have  staid  a  sufficient  time  at  a  town  or  village,  they 
depart.  One  or  more  guides  are  appointed  by  the  particular  meet- 
ing, belonging  to  it,  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  next  place  where 
they  purpose  to  labor,  and  to  convey  them  free  of  expense,  and  to 
conduct  them  to  the  house  of  some  member  there.  From  this  house, 
when  their  work  is  finished,  they  are  conveyed  and  conducted  by 
new  guides  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  they  return  to  their  respective 
homes. 

But  the  religious  views  of  the  ministers  are  not  always  confined 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  them  believe 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  travel  into  foreign  parts.  These,  as  their  jour- 
ney is  now  extensive,  must  lay  their  concern  not  only  before  their 
own  monthly  meeting,  but  before  their  own  quarterly  meeting,  and 
before  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  in  London  also.  On 
receiving  their  certificates  they  depai-t.  vSome  of  them  visit  the  con- 
tinent of  Euroj)e,  but  most  of  them  the  churches  in  America,  where 
they  diligently  labor  in  the  vineyard,  probably  for  a  year  or  two,  at 
a  distance  from  their  fiimilies  and  friends.  And  here  it  may  be 
observed  that,  while  ministers  from  England  are  thus  visiting 
America  on  a  religious  errand,  ministers  from  America,  impelled 
by  the  same  influence,  are  engaging  in  apostolical  missions  to  Eng- 
land. These  foreign  visits,  on  both  sides,  are  not  undertaken  by 
such  ministers  only  as  are  men.  Women  engage  in  them  also. 
They  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  labor  in  the  vineyard  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  though  it  is  a  princijile  in  the 
society,  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  paid  for  his  reli- 


gious  labors,  yet  the  expense  of  the  voyages,  on  such  occasions,  is 
allowed  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fund  which  is  denominated  by  the 
Quakers  their  "National  Stock." 
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Elders — Their  appointment — one  part  of  their  office  to  watch  over  the  doctrines 
and  conduct  of  ministers — account  of  their  origin — another  part  of  their 
office  to  meet  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  to  confer  and  exhort  for  reli- 
gious good — none  of  them  to  meddle  at  these  conferences  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church. 

I  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  the  reader  must  have 
observed,  that  certain  persons,  called  Elders,  watched  over  those, 
who  came  forward  in  the  ministry,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if 
they  had  received  a  proper  qualification  or  call ;  I  shall  now  state 
who  the  elders  are,  as  well  as  more  particularly  the  nature  of  their 
office. 

To  every  particular  meeting  certain  elders,  both  men  and  women, 
.sometimes  more  in  number  and  sometimes  less,  according  as  persons 
can  be  found  qualified,  are  appointed.  These  are  nominated  by  a 
committee  appointed  b}'  the  monthly  meeting,  in  conjunction  with 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  quarterly  meeting.  And  as  the  office 
annexed  to  the  name  of  elder  is  considered  peculiarly  important  by 
the  Society,  particular  care  is  taken  that  persons  of  clear  discern- 
ment, and  such  as  excel  in  the  spiritual  ear,  and  such  as  are  blame- 
less in  their  lives,  are  appointed  to  it.  It  is  recommended,  that 
neither  wealth  nor  age  be  allowed  to  operate  as  inducements  in  the 
choice  of  them.  Indeed,  so  much  care  is  required  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  filling  iip  of  this  office,  that,  if  persons  perfectlj^  suita- 
ble are  not  to  be  found,  the  meetings  are  to  be  left  without  them. 

It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  the  elders,  when  aj)pointed,  to  watch 
over  the  spiritual  authority  and  doctrine  of  j^oung  ministers,  and 
also  to  watch  over  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  ministers  generally', 
and  tenderly  to  advise  with  such  as  ajapear  to  them  to  be  deficient  in 
any  of  the  qualifications,  which  belong  to  their  high  calling. 

When  we  consider  that  every  religious  society  attaches  a  more 
than  common  respectability  to  the  person,  who  performs  tlie  sacer- 
dotal office,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing,  whenever  a  min- 
ister may  be  thought  to  err,  that  many  of  those,  who  are  aware  of 
his  error,  will  want  the  courage  to  point  it  out  to  him,  and  that  others 
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will  excuse  themselves  from  doing  it,  by  saying  that  interference  on 
this  occasion  does  not  belong  more  immediately  to  them  than  to 
others.  This  institution  therefore  of  elders  fixes  the  office  on  indi- 
viduals. It  makes  it  their  duty  to  watch  and  advise.  It  makes  them 
responsible  for  communications  not  spiritually  authorized,  for  un- 
sound doctrine,  and  the  bad  conduct,  of  their  ministers.  And  this 
responsibility  is  considered  as  likely  to  give  persons  that  courage,  in 
watching  over  the  ministry,  which  they  might  otherwise  want. 
Hence,  if  a  minister  in  the  Quaker-church  were  to  preach  without 
proper  spiritual  authority,  or  unsoundly,  or  to  act  inconsistently 
with  his.  calling,  he  would  be  generally  sure  of  being  privately 
spoken  to  by  one  or  more  of  the  elders. 

This  office  of  elders,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  advising  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  had  its  foundation  laid  by  George  Fox.  Many  per- 
sons, who  engaged  in  the  ministry  in  his  time,  are  described  by  him 
as  "having  run  into  imaginations,  or  as  having  gone  beyond  their 
measure;"  and  in  these  cases,  whenever  the}'  should  happen,  he 
recommended  that  one  or  two  fi-iends,  if  thej'  saw  fit,  should  advise 
with  them  in  love  and  wisdom.  In  process  of  time,  however,  this 
evil  seems  to  have  increased ;  for  as  the  Society  spread,  numbers 
pressed  forward  to  become  Gospel-ministers.  Many  supposed  that 
they  had  a  call  from  the  Spirit,  and  rose  up  and  preached,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  their  imaginations,  delivered  themselves  unprofitably.  Two 
or  three  persons  also,  in  the  phrensy  of  their  enthusiasm,  rose  up 
occasionally,  and  spoke  at  the  same  time.  Xow  this  was  easily  to  be 
done  in  a  religious  society  where  all  were  allowed  to  speak,  and 
where  the  qualifications  of  ministers  were  to  be  judged  of  in  part  by 
the  truths  delivered,  or  rather,  where  ordination  was  no  mark  of  the 
ministry,  or  where  an  human  appointment  of  it  was  unknoAvn.  For 
these  reasons  that  mode  of  superintendence,  which  had  onl}^  been 
suggested  by  George  Fox,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals. 
Avas  perfected  into  an  establishment,  out  of  imperious  necessity,  in 
after  times.  Men  were  appointed  to  determine  between  the  efl:ects 
of  divine  inspiration  and  human  imagination  ;  to  judge  between  the 
cool  and  sound,  and  the  enthusiastic  and  defective;  and  to  put  a 
bridle  as  it  were  upon  those,  who  were  not  likely  to  become  profit- 
able laborers  in  the  harvest  of  the  Gospel.  And  as  this  office  was 
rendered  necessary  oh  account  of  the  principle,  that  "  no  ordination 
or  human  appointment  could  make  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,"  so,  the 
same  principle  continuing  among  the  Quakers,  the  office  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

It  devolves  upon  the  elders  again,  as  a  second  branch  of  their  duty, 
to  meet  the  ministers  of  the  church  at  stated  seasons,  generally  once 
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in  three  months,  and  to  spend  some  time  with  them  in  religious  re- 
tirement. It  is  supposed  that  opportunities  may  bo  afforded  here  of 
'.'neouraging  and  strengthening  young  ministers,  of  comforting  the 
tdd,  and  of  giving  religious  advice  and  assistance  in  various  ways; 
and  it  must  bo  supposed,  at  any  rate,  that  religious  men  cannot  meet 
in  religious  conference  without  some  editication  to  each  other.  At 
these  meetings  queries  are  proposed  relative  to  the  conduct  both  of 
ministers  and  elders,  which  they  answer  in  writing  to  the  quarterly 
meetings  of  ministers  and  elders,  to  which  they  belong.  Of  the  min- 
isters and  elders  thus  assembled  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  their 
iiuty  to  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  exhortation  of  one  another 
for  good.  They  can  make  no  laws,  like  the  ancient  synods  and  other 
convocations  of  the  clergy,  nor  dictate  any  article  of  faith.  Neither 
.•an  they  meddle  with  the  government  of  the  church.  The  Quakers 
.hIIow  neither  ministers  nor  elders,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  inter- 
fere with  their  discipline.  Every  proposition  of  this  sort  must  be 
'letormined  upon  by  the  yearly  meeting,  or  by  the  body  at  large. 
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^\*o^ship— -consists  of  prayer  and  pre.icliing — neither  of  these  effectual  but  by  the 
Spirit — hence  no  liturgy  or  form  of  words,  or  studied  sermons  in  the  Quaker- 
church — Singular  manner  of  delivering  sermons — Tone  of  the  voice  usually 
censured — this  may  arise  from  the  difference  between  nature  and  art — Ob- 
jected, that  there  is  little  variety  of  subject  in  these  sermons— variety  not  so 
necessary  to  Quakers — Other  objections — lleplies — Observations  of  Franci* 
Lambert  of  Avignon. 

As  no  person,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  can 
be  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel,  unless  he  feels  himself  called  or 
appointed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  there  can  be  no  true  or  effectual 
worship,  unless  it  eome  through  the  aid  of  the  same  Spirit. 

The  public  worship  of  God  is  usually  made  to  consist  of  prayer 
and  of  preaching. 

Prayer  is  a  solemn  address  of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  a  solemn  con- 
fession of  some  weakness,  or  thanksgiving  for  some  benefit,  or  peti- 
tion for  some  favor.  But  the  Quakers  consider  such  an  address  as 
deprived  of  life  and  power,  unless  it  be  spiritually  conceived.  "For 
the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities.     For  we  know  not  what  we  should 
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pray  for  as  vre  ought.  But  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us  "with  groanings.  which  cannot  be  uttered*." 

Preaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  address  of  man  to  men.  that 
their  attention  may  be  turned  toward.s  God,  and  their  minds  be  pre- 
pared for  the  secret  and  heavenh'  touches  of  his  Spirit.  But  this 
preaching,  again,  cannot  be  effectually  performed,  unless  the  Spirit 
of  God  accompany  it.  Thus  vSt.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  himself,  says: 
••And  my  speech' and  my  preaching  were  not  with  the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power,  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  Godt."  So  the  Quakers  believe,  that  no  words,  how- 
ever excellent,  which  men  may  deliver  now.  will  avail,  or  will  pro- 
duce that  faith  which  is  to  stand,  except  they  be  accomj^anied  by 
that  power,  which  shall  demonstrate  them  to  be  of  God. 

From  hence  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  that  the 
whole  worship  of  God,  whether  it  consist  of  prayer  or  of  preaching, 
must  be  spiritual.  Jesus  Christ  has  also,  they  say,  left  this  declara- 
tion upon  record,  that  "God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth|."  By  worshipping  him  in 
truth  they  mean,  that  men  are  to  worship  him  only  when  they  feel 
a  right  disposition  to  do  it.  and  in  such  a  manner  as  they  judge,  from 
their  own  internal  feelings,  to  be  the  manner,  which  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  then  signifies. 

For  these  reasons,  when  they  enter  into  their  meetings,  they  use 
no  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer.  Such  a  form  would  be  made  up  of  the 
words  of  man's  wisdom.  Xeithcr  do  they  deliver  any  sermons  that 
have  been  previously  conceived  or  written  down.  Neither  do  they 
begin  their  service  immediately  after  they  are  seated.  But  when 
they  sit  down  they  wait  in  silence§,  as  the  Apostles  were  commanded 
to  do.  They  endeavor  to  be  calm  and  composed.  They  take  no 
thought  as  to  what  they  shall  say.  They  endeavor  to  avoid,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  activity  of  the  imagination,  and  every  thing  that 
rises  from  the  will  of  man.  The  creature  is  thus  brought  to  be  pas- 
sive, and  the  spiritual  faculty  to  be  disencumbered,  so  that  it  can 
receive  and  attend  to  the  spiritual  language  of  the  Creatorll.     If. 


*  Kom.  viii.  2C.  1 1  Cor.  ii.  4. 

t  John  iv,  24.  §  Mat.  x.  19.     Acts  i.  4. 

.  They  believe  it  their  duty  (to  speak  in  the  Quaker  language)  to  maintain  the 
Watch,  by  preserving  the  imagination  from  being  carried  away  by  thoughts 
originating  in  man;  and,  in  such  watch,  patiently  to  await  for  the  arising  of  that 
life  which,  by  subduing  the  thoughts,  imaginations,  and  desires  of  man,  produce? 
:in  inward  silence,  and  therein  bestows  a  true  sight  of  his  condition  upon  him, 
cjiving  hirn  to  discern  his  frailties,  to  feel  his  spirit  humbled,  his  spiritual  wants 
supplied,  and  acceptable  worship  to  prevail  in  Spirit  and  in  truth. 
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during  this  vacation  from  all  mental  activity,  no  impressions  should 
be  given  to  them,  they  say  nothing.  If  impressions  should  be  afforded 
to  them,  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery,  they  remain  equall}^  silent. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  impressions  are  given  to  them  with  an 
impulse  to  utterance,  they  deliver  to  the  cougregation,  as  faithfully 
as  they  can,  the  copies  of  the  several  images,  which  they  conceive 
to  be  painted  upon  their  minds. 

This  utterance,  when  it  manifests  itself,  is  resolvable  into  prayer 
or  preaching.  If  the  minister  engages  in  prayer,  he  kneels,  and  the 
whole  company  rise  up,  and  the  men  with  the  minister  takeoff  their 
hats,  that  is,  uncover  their  heads*.  If  he  preaches  only,  they  do  not 
rise,  but  remain  upon  their  seats  as  before,  with  their  heads  covered. 
The  preacher,  however,  uncovers  his  head  upon  this  occasion  and 
stands. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Quakers 
deliver  themselves  when  they  preach.  In  the  beginning  of  their  dis- 
courses they  generally  utter  their  words  with  slowness,  indeed  w4tli 
a  slowness,  which  sometimes  renders  their  meaning  almost  unintelligi- 
ble to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  delivery;  for  seconds 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  soundings  of  short  sentences  or  single 
words,  so  that  the  mind  cannot  easily  carry  the  first  words,  and  join 
them  to  the  intermediate,  and  connect  them  with  the  last.  As  they 
proceed,  they  communicate  their  impressions  in  a  brisker  manner ; 
till,  at  length,  getting  beyond  the  quickness  of  ordinary  delivery, 
they  may  be  said  to  utter  them  rapidly.  At  this  time  many  of  them 
appear  to  be  much  affected,  and  even  agitated  by  their  subject.  This 
method  of  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  pronunciation  at  first,  and  of 
an  accelerated  one  afterwards,  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or 
heard,  to  be  universal:  for  though  undoubtedly  some  may  make  less 
pauses  between  the  introductory  words  and  sentences  than  others, 
yet  all  begin  slower  than  they  afterwards  proceed. 

This  singular  custom  may  be  probably  accounted  for  in  the  follow- 
ino- manner:  The  Quakers  certainly  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
furnishes  them  with  impressions  on  these  occasiohs,  but  that  the 
description  of  these  is  left  to  themselves.  Hence  a  faithful  watch 
must  be  kept,  that  these  may  be  delivered  to  their  hearers  conforma- 
bly to  what  is  delivered  to  them.  But  if  so,  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  necessary  to  be  more  watchful  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  dimensions  as  it  were  of  these  impressions,  and  of  their  sev- 
eral tendencies  and  bearings,  than  afterwards,  when  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  been  obtained.  Or  it  may  be  that  ministers,  who 
go  wholly  unprepared  to  preach,  have  but  a  small  view  of  the  sub- 

,  *  1  Cor.  chap,  xi. 
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ject  at  first.  Hence  they  speak  slowly.  Bat  as  tliei'r  views  are 
enlarged  their  speech  becomes  quickened,  and  their  feelings  become 
interested  with  it.  These,  for  anything  I  know,  may  be  solutions, 
upon  Quaker-principles,  of  this  extraordinary  practice. 

Against  the  preaching  of  the  Quakers  an  objection  is  usually  made 
by  the  world ;  namely,  that  their  ministers  generally  deliver  their' 
doctrines  with  an  unpleasant  tone.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  this,. 
which  is  considered  to  be  a  defect,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
Society.  Persons,  of  other  religious  denominations,  who  exert  them- 
.selves  in  the  ministry,  are  liable  to  the  same  charge.  It  may  be 
observed  also,  that  the  diffei-ence  between  the  accent  of  the  Quakers, 
and  that  of  the  speakers  of  the  world,  may  arise  in  the  difference 
between  art  and  nature.  The  person,  who  prepares  his  lecture  for 
the  lecture-room,  or  his  sermon  for  the  pulpit,  studies  the  formation 
of  his  sentences,  which  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  modula- 
tion of  the  voice.  This  modulation  is  artificial,  for  it  iis  usually 
taught.  The  members  of  this  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
prepare  their  discourses,  nor  vary  their  voices  jjurposely  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  The  tone  which  comes  out,  and  which  appears 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  it,  is  nevertheless  not  unnat- 
ural. It  is  rather  the  mode  of  Sfteaking,  which  nature  imposes  in 
any  violent  exertion  of  the  voice,  to  save  the  lungs.  Hence  persons, 
who  have  their  wai-es  to  cry,  and  this  almost  every  other  minute  in 
the  streets,  are  obliged  to  adopt  a  tone.  Hence  persons,  with  disor- 
dered lungs,  can  sing  words  with  more  ease  to  themselves  than  they 
can  utter  them  with  a  similar  pitch  of  the  voice.  Hence  Quaker- 
women,  when  they  preach,  have  genicrally  more  of  this  tone  than  the 
men,  for  the  lungs  of  the  female  are  generally'weaker  than  those  of 
the  other  sex. 

Against  the  sermons  of  the  Quakers  two  objections  are  usually 
made;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  they  contain  but  little  variety  of  subject. 
Among  dissenters,  it  is  said,  but  more  particularly  in  the  establish- 
ment, that  you  may  hear  fifty  sermons  following  each  other,  where 
the  subject  of  each  is  different.  Hence  a  man,  ignorant  of  letters. 
may  collect  all  his  moral  and  religious  duties  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  this  variety,  it  is  contended,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Quaker-church. 

That  there  is  less  variety  in  the  sermons  now  under  consideration, 
than  in  those  of  others  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  such  variety  is 
not  necessary  to  Quakers,  on  account  of  their  i^eculiar  tenets  and  the 
universality  of  their  education,  as  to  others.  For  it  is  believed,  as  I 
have  explained  before,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  duly  attended  to,  is 
a  spiritual  guide  to  man.  and  that  it  leads  him  into  all  truth  ;  that  it 
18 
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redeems  him,  and  that  it  qualifies  him  therefore  for  happiness  in  a 
future  state.  Thus  an  injunction  to  attend  to  the  teachings  of  the  S^jirit 
supersedes,  in  some  measure,  the  necessity  of  detailing  the  moral  and 
religious  obligations  of  individuals.  And  this  necessity  is  still  fur- 
ther superseded  by  the  consideration,  that,  as  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  can  read,  they  can  collect  their  Christian  duty  from  the 
Scriptures,  independently  of  their  own  ministers;  or  that  they  can  col- 
lect those  duties  for  themselves,  which  others,  who  are  illiterate,  are 
obliged  to  collect  from  the  church. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  their  discourses  have  generallj'  less 
in  them,  and  are  occasionally  less  connected  or  more  confused  than 
those  of  others. 

It  must  be  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  the  Quaker  ministers 
are  often  persons  of  but  little  erudition,  and  that  their  princij^les 
forbid  them  to  premeditate  on  these  occasions,  that  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  the  same  logical  division  of  the  subject,  or  the  same 
logical  provings  of  given  points,  as  in  the  sermons  of  those,  who 
spend  hours  or  even  days  together  in  composing  them. 

With  respect  to  the  apparent  barrenness,  or  the  little  matter  some- 
times discoverable  in  their  sermons,  they  would  reply,  that  God  has 
not  given  to  every  man  a  similar  or  equal  gift.  To  some  he  has 
given  largely  ;  to  others  in  a  less  degree.  Upon  some  he  has  be- 
stowed gifts  that  may  edify  the  learned,  upon  others  such  as  may 
edify  the  illiterate.  Men  are  not  to  limit  his  Spirit  b}^  their  own 
notions  of  qualification.*  Like  the  wind,  it  bloweth  not  only  where 
it  listeth,  but  as  it  listeth.  Thus,  preaching,  which  may  appear  to  a 
scholar  as  below  the  ordinary  standard,  may  be  more  edifying  to  the 
simple-hearted  than  a  discourse  better  delivered  or  more  eruditely 
expressed.  Thus  again  preaching,  which  may  be  made  up  of  high- 
sounding  words,  and  of  a  mechanical  manner,  and  an  affected  tone, 
and  which  may,  on  these  accounts,  please  the  man  of  learning  and 
taste,  may  be  looked  upon  as  dross  by  a  man  of  moderate  abilities 
or  acquirements.  And  thus  it  has  happened,  that  many  have  left  the 
orators  of  the  world  and  joined  the  Quaker-society,  on  account  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  discourses,  Avhich  they  have  heard  among  them. 

With  respect  to  their  sermons  being  sometimes  less  connected  or 
more  confused  than  those  of  others,  they  would  admit  that  this  might 
apparently  happen,  and  they  would  explain  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Their  ministers,  they  would  say,  when  they  sit  among  the  con- 
gregation, are  often  given  to  feel  or  discern  the  spiritual  states  of 
individuals  then  present,  and  sometimes  to  believe  it  necessary  to 
describe  such  states,  and  to  add  such  advice  as  these  may  seem  to 
require.     Now  these   states   being   frequently   very   different  from 
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each  other,  the  description  of  them,  in  consequence  of  an  abrupt 
transition  from  one  to  the  other,  may  sometimes  occasion  an  appa- 
rent inconsistency  in  their  discourses  on  such  occasions.  The 
Qualicrs,  however,  consider  all  such  discourses,  or  those  in  which 
states  are  described,  as  among  the  most  efficacious  and  useful  of 
those  delivered. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Quaker-sermons,  there  are 
circumstances  worthy  of  notice  with  respect  to  tlie  Quaker-preachers, 
In  the  first  place,  they  always  deliver  their  discourses  with  great 
seriousness.  They  are  also  singularly  bold  and  honest,  when  they 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  the  censure  of  the  vices  of  individuals, 
whatever  may  be  the  riches  they  enjoy.  They  are  reported  also, 
from  unquestionable  authority,  to  have  extraordinary  skill  in  dis- 
cerning the  internal  condition  of  those,  who  attend  their  ministry; 
so  that  many,  feeling  their  advice  to  be  addressed  to  themselves,  have 
resolved  upon  amendment  in  the  several  cases,  to  which  their  preach- 
ing seemed  to  be  applied. 

As  I  am  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  ministers,  I  will  answer  one 
or  two  questions,  which  I  have  often  heard  asked  concerning  it. 

The  first  of  these  is,  Do  the  members  of  this  Society  believe  that 
their  ministers  are  uniformly  moved,  when  they  preach,  hj  the 
Spirit  of  God? 

I  answer,  THey  believe  they  may  be  so  moved,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  so  moved.  They  believe  also,  that  they  are  often  so  moved. 
But  they  believe  again,  that  except  their  ministers  bo  peculiarly  cau- 
tious, and  keep  particularly  on  their  watch,  they  may  mistake  their 
own  imaginations  for  the  agency  of  this  Spirit.  And  upon  this  lat- 
ter belief  it  is,  in  pdrt,  that  the  office  of  elders  is  founded,  as  before 
described. 

The  second  is.  As  there  ai-c  no  defined  boundaries  betwpen  the  rea- 
son of  man  and  the  revelation  of  God,  how  do  the  Quakers  know 
that  they  are  favored  at  any  particular  time,  either  when  they  preach, 
or  when  they  do  not  preach,  with  the  visitation  of  this  Spirit,  or  that 
it  is,  at  any  particular  time,  a  resident  within  them  ? 

Eichard  Claridge,  a  learned  and  pious  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  last  century,  but  who  gave  up  his  benefices,  and 
joined  in  membership  with  this  Society,  has  said  a  few  words,  in  his 
Tractatus  Hierographicus,  upon  this  subject,  a  part  of  which  I  shall 
transcribe  as  an  answer  to  this  latter  question. 

"Men,"  says  he,  "may  certainly  know,  that  they  do  believe  on  the 
Son  of  God,  with  that  faith  which  is  unfeigned,  and  by  which  the 
heart  is  purified;  for  this  faith  is  evidential,  and  assuring,  and  conse- 
quently the  knowledge  of  it  is  certain.     Now  they,  who  certainly 
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know  that  they  have  this  knowledge,  may  be  certain  also  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them  ;  for  'he  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself*;'  and  this  witness  is  the  Spirit; 
for  'it  is  the  Spii-it  that  beareth  witnessf;'  of  whose  testimony  they 
may  be  as  certain,  as  of  that  faith  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  to."' 

Again :  "  They  may  certainly  know  that  they  love  the  Lord  above 
all,  and  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  For  the  command  implies  not 
only  a  possibility  of  knowing  it  in  general,  but  also  of  such  a  know- 
ledge as  respects  their  own  immediate  concernment  therein,  and  jjer- 
sonal  benefit  arising  from  a  sense  of  their  conformity  and  obedience 
thereunto.  And  seeing  they  may  certainly  know  this,  they  may  also 
as  certainly  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelleth  in  them,  for 
'God  is  Love;,  aod  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  himj.'  And  '  if  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
his  love  is  perfected  in  us||."'  Li  the  same  manner  he  goes  on  to 
enumerate  many  other  marks  from  texts  of  Scripture  by  which  ho 
conceives  the  question  may  be  determined^. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  Quaker-preach- 
ing, by  an  extract  from  Francis  Lambert,  of  Avignon,  whose  book 
was  published  in  the  year  1516,  long  before  the  Society  of  the  Quakers 
took  its  rise  in  the  world.  "Beware,"  says  he,  "that  thou  determine 
not  precisely  to  speak  what  before  thou  hast  meditated,  whatsoever 
it  be;  for  though  it  be  lawful  to  determine  the  text  which  thou  art 
to  expound,  yet  not  at  all  the  interpretation ;  lest,  if  thou  doest  so, 
thou  takest  from  the  Holy  Spirit  that  which  is  his ;  namely,  to  direct 
thy  speech,  that  thou  mayest  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  void 
of  all  learning,  meditation,  and  experience,  and  as  if  thou  hadst 
studied  nothing  at  all,  committing  thy  heart,  thy  tongue,  and  thy- 
self wholly  unto  his  Spirit,  and  trusting  nothing  to  thy  former  study- 
ing or  meditation,  but  saying  to  thyself,  in  great  confidence  of  the 
divine  promise,  The  Lord  will  give  a  word  with  much  power  unto 
those  that  preach  the  Gospel." 

«  1  John  V.  10.  t  1  John  v.  G. 

t  1  John  iv.  IG.  i|  1  John  iv.  12. 

g  The  Quakers  conceive  it  to  be  no  more  difficult  for  them  to  di.stinguish  the 
motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  for  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are 
candidates  for  holy  orders.  Every  such  candidate  is  asked,  ''Do  you  trust  that 
you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  you  this  office  and  min- 
istration?"    The  answer  is,  "I  trust  so."' 
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But  besides  oral  or  vocal,  there  is  silent  worship  among  the  Quakers — many  meet- 
ings, where  not  a  word  is  said,  and  yet  worship  is  considered  to  have  begun 
and  to  be  proceeding — worship  not  necessarily  connected  with  words — this 
the  opinion  of  other  pious  men  besides  Quakers — of  Howe — Hales — Gell — 
Smaldridge,  bishop  of  Bristol — Monro — Advantages  which  the  Quakers  at- 
tach to  their  silent  worship. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  those  meetings  of  the  Society 
where  the  minister  is  said  to  have  received  impressions  from  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  a  desire  of  expressing  them,  and  where,  if  lie 
expresses  them,  he  ought  to  deliver  them  to  the  congregation  as  the 
pictures  of  his  will,  and  this  as  accurately  as  the  mirror  represents 
the  object  that  is  set  before  it.  There  are  times,  however,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  last  section,  when  either  no  impressions  may  be  said  to 
be  felt,  or,  if  any  are  felt,  there  is  no  concomitant  impulse  to  utter 
them.  In  this  ease,  no  person  attempts  to  speak  ;  for  to  speak  or  to 
pray  where  the  heart  feels  no  impulse  to  do  it,  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Quakers,  to  mock  God,  and  not  to  worship  him  in 
Spirit  and  in  truth.  They  sit  therefore  in  silence,  and  worship  in 
silence^i'-.  And  they  not  only  remain  silent  the  whole  time  of  their 
meetings,  but  many  meetings  take  place,  and  these  sometimes  in  suc- 
cession, when  not  a  word  is  uttered. 

Michael  de  Molinos,  who  was  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Quietists, 
and  whose  "  Spiritual  Guide  "  Avas  printed  at  Venice  in  1685,  speaks 
thus:  "There  are  three  kinds  of  silence;  the  first  is  of  words,  the 
second  of  desires,  and  the  third  of  thoughts.  The  first  is  excellent ; 
the  second  is  more  excellent ;  and  the  third  is  most  excellent.  In 
the  first,  that  is  of  words,  virtue  is  acquired.  In  the  second,  namely, 
of  desires,  quietness  is  attained.  In  the  third,  of  thoughts,  internal 
recollection  is  gained.  By  not  speaking,  not  desiring,  and  not 
thinking,  one  arrives  at  the  true  and  perfect  mystical  silence,  where 
God  speaks  with  the  soul,  communicates  himself  to  it,  and  in  the 
abyss  of  its  own  depth  teaches  the  most  perfect  and  exalted  wisdom." 

Many  people  of  other  religious  societies,  if  they  were  to  visit  the 
meetings  of  the  Quakers,  while  under  their  silent  worship,  would  be 
apt  to  consider  the  congregation  as  little  better  than  stocks  or  stones, 
or  at  any  rate  as  destitute  of  thatf  life  and  animation,  Avhich  con- 

«See  note  |!,  page  271,  in  the  preceding  Section. 

tSome,  however,  of  other  religious  societies  have  been  particularly  struck  with 
the  solemnity  of  such  meetings. 
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stitute  the  essence  of  religion.  Thej'  would  have  no  idea  that  a 
eople  were  worshipping  God,  whom  they  observed  to  deliverd 
nothing  from  their  lips.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  because 
nothing  is  said,  that  God  is  not  worshipped.  The  Quakers,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  these  silent  meetings  form  the  sublimest 
part  of  their  worship.  The  soul,  they  say,  can  have  intercourse 
with  God.  It  can  feci  refreshment,  joy,  and  comfort  in  him  ;  it  can 
praise  and  adore  him,  and  all  this  without  the  intervention  of  a 
word. 

This  power  of  the  soul  is  owing  to  its  constitution  or  nature.  "It 
follows,"  says  the  learned  Howe,  in  his  Living  Temple,  "that  having 
formed  this  his  more  excellent  creature,  according  to  his  own  more 
express  likeness,  stamped  it  with  the  more  glorious  characters  of  his 
living  image,  given  it  a  nature  suitable  to  his  own,  and  thereby  made 
it  capable  of  rational  and  intelligent  converse  with  him,  he  hath  it 
ever  in  his  power  to  maintain  a  continual  converse  with  his  creature, 
by  agreeable  communications,  by  letting  in  upon  it  the  vital  beams 
and  influences  of  his  own  light  and  love,  and  receiving  back  the 
return  of  its  grateful  acknowledgments  and  praises.  Wherein  it  is 
manifest  he  should  do  no  greater  thing  than  he  hath  done.  For  who 
sees  not  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  greater  difficulty  to  converse  with 
than  to  make  a  reasonable  creature?  Or  who  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  deny  that  he,  who  hath  been  the  only  author  of  the  soul  of  man, 
and  of  the  excellent  powers  and  faculties  belonging  to  it,  can  more 
easily  sustain  that  which  he  hath  made,  and  converse  with  his  crea- 
ture suitably  to  the  way  wherein  he  hath  made  it  capable  of  his 
converse?" 

That  worship  may  exist  without  the  intervention  of  words,  on 
account  of  this  constitution  of  the  soul,  is  a  sentiment  which  has 
been  espoused  by  many  pious  persons  who  were  not  of  this  Society. 
Thus  the  learned  and  virtuous  John  Hales,  in  his  Golden  Eemains, 
expresses  himself:  "Nay,  one  thing  I  know  more;  that  the  prayer, 
which  is  the  most  forcible,  transcends,  and  far  exceeds  all  power  of 
words.  For  St.  Paul,  speaking  unto  us  of  the  most  effectual  kind  of 
prayer,  calls  it  sighs  and  groans,  that  cannot  be  expressed.  Nothing 
cries  so  loud  in  the  ears  of  God  as  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  and 
earnest  heart." 

"  It  requires  not  the  voice,  but  the  mind  ;  not  the  stretching  of  the 
hands,  but  the  intension  of  the  heart;  not  any  outward  shape  or 
carriage  of  the  body,  but  the  inward  behavior  of  the  understanding. 
How  then  can  it  slacken  your  worldly  business  and  occasions,  to  mix 
them  with  sighs  and  groans,  which  are  the  most  eifectual  kind  of 
prayer." 
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Dr.  Gell,  before  quoted,  says :  '•  Words,  conceived  only  in  an 
eartlil}"  mind,  and  uttered  out  of  the  memory  by  man's  voice,  which 
make  a  noise  in  the  ears  of  flesh  and  blood,  are  not,  nor  can  be, 
accounted  a  prayer,  before  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

Dr.  Smaldridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lias  the  following  expressions  in 
his  Sermons :  "Prayer  doth  not  consist  either  in  the  bending  of  our 
knees,  or  the  service  of  our  lips,  or  the  lifting  up  of  our  hands  or 
eyes  to  heaven ;  but  in  the  elevation  of  our  souls  towards  God. 
These  outward  expressions  of  our  inward  thoughts  are  necessary  in 
our  public,  and  often  expedient  in  our  private  devotions  ;  but  they 
do  not  make  up  the  essence  of  prayer, '  which  may  truly  and 
acceptably  be  performed,  where  these  are  wanting." 

And  he  says  afterwards,  in  othiv  parts  of  his  work,  '•  Devotion  of 
mind  is  itself  a  silent  prayer,  which  wants  not  to  be  clothed  in  words, 
that  God  may  better  know  our  desires.  He  regards  not  the  service 
of  our  lips,  but  the  inward  disposition  of  onr  hearts." 

Monro,  before  quoted,  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  his  Just 
Measures  of  the  Pious  Institutions  of  Youth:  ''The  breathings  of  a 
recollected  soul  are  not  "noise  or  clamor.  The  language,  in  which 
devotion  loves  to  vent  itself  is  that  of  the  inward  man,  which  is 
secret  and  silent,  but  yet  God  hears  it.  and  makes  gracious  returns 
unto  it.  Sometimes  the  pious  ardors  and  sensations  of  good  souls 
are  such  as  they  cannot  clothe  with  words.  They  feel  what  they 
cannot  express.  I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  insinuate  that 
the  voice  and  words  are  not  to  be  used  at  all.  It  is  eei'tain  that 
public  and  common  devotions  cannot  be  pei-formed  without  them; 
and  that,  even  in  private,  they  are  not  onlj-  verj'  profitable,  but 
sometimes  necessary.  What  I  here  aim  at  is,  that  the  youth  should 
be  made  sensible  that  words  are  not  otherwise  valuable,  than  as  they 
are  images  and  copies  of  what  passes  in  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart ;  especially  considering  that  a  groat  many,  who  appear  very 
angelical  in  their  devotions,  if  we  take  our  measures  of  them  from 
their  voice  and  tone,  do  soon,  after  these  intervals  of  seeming 
seriousness  are  over,  return  with  the  dog  to  the  vomit,  and  give 
palpable  evidences  of  their  earthliness  and  sensuality,  their  passion 
and  their  pride." 

Again:  '^I  am  persuaded,"  saj's  he,  -'that  it  would  be  vastly 
advantageous  for  the  youth,  if  care  were  taken  to  train  them  up  to- 
this  method  of  prayer ;  that  is,  if  the}-  were  taught  frequently  to. 
place  themselves  in  the  divine  presence,  and  there  silently  to  adore 
their  Creator,  Eedeemer,  and  Sanctifler.  For  hereby  they  would 
become  habitually  recollected.  Devotion  would  be  their  element; 
and  they  would  know  by  expcriencHj,  what  oi^r  blessed  Savior  and 
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his  great  apostle  meant,  when  they  enjoin  us  to  pray  without  ceas- 
ing. It  was,  I  suppose,  by  some  such  method  of  devotion  as  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  that  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  that  Moses  saw  him 
that  is  invisible;  that  the  royal  psalmist  set  the  Lord  alwaj^s  before 
him;  and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  himself  continued  whole  nights  in 
prayer  to  G-od.  No  man,  I  believe,  will  imagine  this  his  prayer, 
during  all  the  space  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  continued,  was 
altogether  vocal.  When  he  was  in  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  used 
but  a  few  words.  His  vocal  praj^er  then  consisted  only  of  one 
petition,  and  an  act  of  pure  resignation  thrice  repeated.  But  I  hope 
all  will  allow  that  his  devotion  lasted  longer  than  while  he  was 
employed  in  the  uttering  of  a  few  sentences." 

These  meetings  then,  which  are  usually  denominated  Silent,  and 
in  which,  though  not  a  word  be  spoken,  it  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others  that  God  may  be  truly  worshipped,  the  Quakers 
consider  as  an  important  and  sublime  jDart  of  their  church-service, 
and  as  possessing  advantages  which  are  uot  to  be  found  in  the  wor- 
ship, which  proceeds  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  mouth. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  these  silent 
meetings  men  cannot  become  chargeable  before  God,  either  with 
hypocrisy  or  falsehood,  by  pretending  to  worship  him  with  their 
lips,  when  their  affections  are  fiir  from  him,  or  by  uttering  a  lan- 
guage, that  is  inconsistent  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

It  must  be  obvious  again,  that  every  man's  devotion,  in  these 
«ilent  meetings,  is  made  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  depend  upon  himself; 
for  no  man  can  work  out  the  salvation  of  another  for  him.  A  man 
does  not  dej)end  at  these  times  on  the  words  of  a  minister,  or  of  any 
other  person  present;  bat  his  own  soul,  worked  on  by  the  divine 
influence,  pleads  in  silence  with  the  Almighty  its  own  cause.  And 
thus,  by  extending  this  idea  to  the  congregation  at  large,  we  shall 
find  a  number  of  individuals  otfering  up  at  the  same  time  their  own 
several  confessions,  pouring  out  their  own  several  petitions,  giving 
their  own  thanks  severally,  or  praising  and  adoring,  all  of  them,  in 
different  languages  adapted  to  their  several  conditions,  and  yet  not 
interrupting  one  another. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  recommendation  of  this  worship,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Society,  that,  being  thus  wholly  spiritual,  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  the  natural  man-  to  obstruct  it.  No  man  can  break  the 
chain,  that  thus  binds  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  this 
chain,  which  is  spiritual,  is  invisible.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  Quakers  say,  with  any  oral  worship.  "For  how,"  says 
Barclay,  alluding  to  his  own  times,  "  can  the  Papists  say  their  mass, 
if  there  be  any  there  to  disturb  and  interrupt  them  ?     Do  but  take 
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away  the  mass-book,  the  chalice,  the  host,  or  the  priests'  garments  ; 
yea,  do  but  spill  the  water,  or  the  wine,  or  blow  out  the  candles  (a 
thing  quickly  to  be  done),  and  the  whole  business  is  marred,  and  no 
sacrifice  can  be  offered.  Take  from  the  Lutherans  and  Episcopaleans 
their  liturgy,  or  common  prayer-book,  and  no  service  can  be  said- 
Remove  from  the  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Independents,  or 
Anabaptists,  the  pulpit,  the  bible,  and  the  hour-glass,  or  make  but 
such  a  noise  as  the  voice  of  the  preacher  cannot  be  heard,  or  disturb 
him  but  so  before  he  come,  or  strip  him  of  his  bible,  or  his  books,  and 
he  must  be  dumb:  for  they  all  think  it  a  heresy  to  wait  to  speak,  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  giveth  utterance;  and  thus  easily  their  whole  wor- 
ship may  be  marred." 
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Quakers  reject  everything  ostentatious  and  spiritless  from  their  worship — Ground 
on  which  their  meeting-houses  stand  not  consecrated — the  latter  plain — 
"Women  sit  apart  from  the  men — no  pews — nor  priests'  garments — nor  psalm- 
ody— no  one  day  thought  more  holy  than  another — but  as  public  worship  is 
necessary,  days  have  been  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose. 

Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was  sitting  at  Jacob's  Well,  and  talking  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  made  use  of  the  following  among  other 
expressions  in  his  discourse.  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  Com- 
eth, when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  father.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth." 

These  expressions  the  Quakers  generally  render  thus :  I  tell  you 
that  a  new  disjjensation  is  at  hand.  Men  will  no  longer  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  more  acceptably  than  in  any  other  place.  Keither  will  it 
be  expected  of  them  that  they  shall  worship  in  temples,  like  the  temj^le 
there.  Xeither  the  glory,  nor  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  nor  the  splendid  garments  of  the  high-priest,  will  be 
any  j)arts  of  the  new  worshiji  that  is  approaching.  All  ceremonies 
will  be  done  away,  and  men's  religion  will  be  reduced  simply  to  the 
worshipping  of  God  in  Sjjirit  and  in  truth.  In  short,  they  believe 
that  when  Jesus  Christ  came,  he  ended  the  temple,  its  ornaments,  its 
music,  its  Levitical  priesthood,  its  tithes,  its  new  moons  and  sabbaths, 
and  the  various  ceremonial  ordinances,  that  had  been  engrafted  into 
the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

The  Quakers  reject  everything  that  appears  to  them  to  be  super- 
stitious, or  formal,  or  ceremonious,  or  ostentatious,  or  spiritless  from 
their  worship. 

They  believe  that  no  ground  can  be  made  holy;  and  therefore  they 
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do  not  allow  the  places,  on  which  their  meeting-houses  are  hnilt,  to 
be  consecrated  by  any  human  forms. 

Their  meeting-houses  are  singularly  plain.  There  is  nothing  of 
decoration  in  the  interior  of  them.  They  consist  of  a  number  of 
plain  long  benches  with  backs  to  them.  There  is  one  elevated  seat 
at  the  end  of  these.  This  seat  is  for  their  ministers.  It  is  elevated 
for  no  other  reason,  than  that  their  ministers  may  be  the  better 
heard. 

The  women  occupy  one-half  of  these  benches,  and  sit  apart  from 
the  men. 

The  benches  are  not  intersected  by  partitions.  Hence  there  are  no 
distinct  pews  for  the  families  of  the  rich,  or  of  such  as  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Quakers  pay  nothing  for 
their  seats  In  their  meeting-houses;  and  in  the  second,  they  pay  no 
respect  to  the  outward  condition  of  one  another.  If  they  consider 
themselves  when  out  of  doors  as  all  equal  to  one  another  in  point  of 
privileges,  much  more  do  they  abolish  all  distinctions,  when  pro- 
fessedh"  in  a  place  of  worship.  They  sit  therefore  in  their  meeting- 
houses undistinguished  with  resi^ect  to  their  outward  circumstances^^, 
as  the  children  of  the  same  great  Parent,  who  stand  equally  in  need 
of  his  assistance,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  who  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  who 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Quaker-ministers  are  not  distinguishable  when  in  their  place* 
of  Avorship  by  their  dress.  They  wear  neither  black  clothes,  nor 
surplices,  nor  gowns,  nor  ban-ds.  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  preached  to 
the  multitude,  is  not  recM^ixled  to  have  put  on  a  dress  different  from 
that,  which  he  wore  on  other  occasions.  Neither  do  the  Quakers 
believe  that  ministers  of  the  Church  ought,  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, to  be  a  separate  people,  as  the  Levites  were,  or  to  be  distin- 
guished on  account  of  their  office  from  other  men. 

The  members  of  this  Society  differ  from  other  Christians  in  the 
rejection  of  psalmody,  as  a  service  of  the  Church.  If  persons  feel 
themselves  so  influenced  in  their  private  devotions,  "that  they  can 
sing,"  as  the  apostle  says,  "with  the  Spirit  and  the  understandingf,' 
or  can  "sing  and  make  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  LordJ;"  the 
Quakers  have  no  objection  to  this  as  an  act  of  worship.  But  they 
conceive  that  music  and  psalmody,  though  they  might  have  been 
adapted  to  the  ceremonial  religion  of  the  Jews,  are  not  congenial 
with  the  new  dispensation  that  has  followed :  because  this  dispensa- 

*  Spiritual  oflBcers,  such  as  Elders  and  Overseers,  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
meeting-house. 

t  1  Cor.  xiv.  Ii5.  X  Ephes.  v.  19. 


tion  requires,  that  all  worship  should  be  performed  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth.  It  requires  that  no  act  of  religion  should  take  place,  unless 
the  Spirit  influences  an  utterance,  and  that  no  -words  should  he  used, 
except  they  are  in  unision  with  the  heart.  ISTow  this  coincidence  of 
spiritual  impulse  and  feeling  with  this  act  is  not  likely  to  happen,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Society,  with  public  psalmody.  It  is  not  likely, 
that  all  in  the  congregation  will  be  impelled,  in  the  same  moment, 
to  a  spiritual  song,  or  that  all  will  be  in  the  state  of  mind  or  spirit, 
which  the  words  of  the  Psalm  describe.  Thus,  how  few  will  be  able 
to  sing  truly  with  David,  if  the  following  verse  should  be  brought 
before  them  :  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the waterbrooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God  !"  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  where 
men  think  about  musical  harmony,  or  vocal  tunes,  in  their  worship, 
the  amusement  of  the  creature  will  be  so  mixed  with  it,  that  it  can 
not  be  a  pure  oblation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  those,  who  think  they 
can  please  the  Divine  Being  by  musical  instruments,  or  the  varied 
modulations  of  their  own  voices,  must  look  upon  him  as  a  being  with 
corporeal  organs,  sensible,  like  a  man,  of  fleshly  delights — and  not 
as  a  Spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased  with  the  worship  that  is  in  Spirit 
and  in  Truth. 

They  reject  also  the  consecration  and  solemnization  of  particular 
days  and  times.  As  the  Jews,  when  they  became  Christians,  were 
enjoined  by  the  apostle  Paul  not  to  put  too  great  a  value  upon  '-days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years*,"  so  the  Quakers  think  it  their 
duty,  as  Christians,  to  attend  to  the  same  injunction.  They  never 
meet  upon  saints'  days,  as  such,  that  is,  as  days  demanding  the  reli- 
gious assemblings  of  men,  more  than  others ;  first,  because  they  con- 
ceive this  would  be  giving  into  popish  supersition  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  these  days  were  originally  the  appointment  of  men,  and  not 
of  God  ;  and  no  human  appointment,  they  believe,  can  make  one  day 
holier  than  another. 

For  the  latter  reason,  also,  they  do  not  assemble  for  worship  on 
those  days,  which  their  own  government,  though  they  are  particu- 
larly attached  to  it,  appoint  as  fasts.  They  are  influenced  also  by 
another  reason  in  this  latter  case.  They  conceive,  as  religion  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  must  depend  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  true 
devotion  cannot  be  excited  for  given  j^urposes,  or  at  a  given  time. 
They  are  influenced  again  by  the  consideration,  that  the  real  fast  is 
of  a  diff'erent  nature  from  that  required.  "  Is  not  this  the  fast,"  says 
Isaiah  j,  "  that  I  have  chosen,  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that 

*  Gal.  iv.  10.  t  Isaiah  Iviii.  6,  7. 
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ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  j^oor,  that  are  east  out,  to  thy  house  ?  when 
thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not 
thyself  from  thy  own  flesh  ?  "  This  the  Quakers  believe  to  be  the 
true  fast,  and  not  the  work  of  a  particular  day,  but  to  be  the  daily 
work  of  every  real  Christian. 

Indeed,  no  one  day,  in  the  estimation  of  this  people,  can  be  made 
by  human  appointment  either  moi"e  holy  or  more  pro2)er  for  worship 
than  another.  They  do  not  even  believe  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
which  was  by  the  appointment  of  God,  continues  in  Gospel -times,  or 
that  it  has  been  handed  down  by  divine  authority  as  the  true  Sab- 
bath of  Christians.  All  daj's  with  the  members  of  this  Society  are 
equally  holy,  and  all  equally  proper  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  this 
opinion  they  coincide  with  the  ever-memorable  John  Hales.  "For 
prayer,  indeed,"  sa^^s  this  venerable  man,  "was  the  Sabbath  ordained. 
Yet  prayer  itself  is  Sabbathless,  and  admits  of  no  rest,  no  intermission 
at  all.  If  our  hands  be  clean,  we  must,  as  our  apostle  commands  us, 
lift  them  up  every  where,  at  all  times,  and  make  every  place  a 
church,  every  day  a  sabbath-day,  ever}^  hour  canonical.  As  you  go 
to  the  market,  as  you  stand  in  the  streets,  as  you  walk  in  the  fields, 
— in  all  these  places,  you  may  pray  as  well,  and  with  as  good  accept- 
ance, as  in  the  church  ;  for  you  ^-ourselves  are  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  the  Grace  of  God  be  in  you,  more  precious  than  any  of 
those  which  are  made  with  hands." 

Though,  however,  the  Quakers  believe  no  one  daj^  in  the  sight  oi 
God  to  be  holier  than  another,  and  no  one  capable  of  being  rendered 
60  by  human  authority,  yet  they  think  that  Christians  ought  to  as- 
semble for  the  public  worship  of  God.  They  think  they  ought  to 
bear  an  outward  and  public  testimony  for  God;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  becoming  members  of  a  visible  church,  where  they  may  be 
seen  to  acknowledge  him  publicly  in  the  face  of  men.  They  think 
also,  that  the  public  worship  of  God  increases,  as  it  were,  the  fire  of 
devotion,  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life  in  the  souls  of 
men.  "God  causes  the  inward  life,"  says  Barclaj^,  "the  more  to 
abound,  when  his  children  assemble  themselves  diligently  together 
to  wait  ujjon  him;  so  that,  as  iron  sharpcneth  iron,  the  seeing  of  the 
faces  of  one  another,  when  both  are  inwardly  gathered  unto  the  Life, 
giveth  occasion  for  the  Life  secretly  to  rise,  and  to  pass  from  vessel 
to  vessel.  And  as  many  candles  lighted,  and  put  in  one  place,  do 
greatly  augment  the  light,  and  make  it  more  to  shine  forth  ;  so,  when 
many  are  gathered  together  into  the  same  Life,  there  is  more  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  his  power  appears  to  the  refreshment  of  each  indi- 
vidual; for  that  he  partakes  not  only  of  the  Light  and  Life  raised  in 
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himself,  but  in  all  the  rest.  And  therefore  Christ  hath  particularly 
promised  a  blessing  to  such  as  assemble  in  his  name,  seeing  he  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  them."  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  Quakers 
think  it  proper  that  men  should  be  drawn  together  to  the  public 
worship  of  Grod.  But  if  so,  they  must  be  drawn  together  at  certain 
times.  Kow  as  one  day  has  never  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers 
more  desiradle  for  such  an  object  than  another,  their  ancestors  chose 
the  first  day  in  the  week,  because  the  Apostles  had  chosen  it  for  the 
religious  assembling  of  themselves  and  their  followers.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  more  frequent  oj)portunities  might  be  afforded 
tnem  of  bearing  their  outward  testimony  publicly  for  God,  and  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  spiritual  life,  they  appointed  a  meeting 
on  one  other  day  in  the  week  in  most  places,  and  two  in  some  others, 
for  the  same  purpose. 


CHAPTEE   XIII. 


Miscellaneous  particularities — Quakers  careful  about  the  use  of  such  words  as 
relate  to  religion — never  use  the  words  "Original  Sin" — nor  "the  Word  of 
God  "  for  the  Scriptures — nor  the  word  "  Trinity  " — never  pry  into  the  latter 
mystery — believe  in  the  manhood  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ — also  in  a  res- 
urrection, but  never  attempt  to  fathom  that  subject — Make  little  difference 
between  aanctification  and  justification — their  ideas  concerning  the  latter. 

The  members  of  this  Society  are  remarkably  careful,  both  in  their 
conversation  and  their  writings  on  religious  subjects,  as  to  the  terms 
which  they  use.  They  express  scriptural  images  or  ideas,  as  much 
as  may  be,  by  scriptural  terras.  By  means  of  this  particular  caution 
they  avoid  much  of  the  perplexity  and  many  of  the  difficulties, 
which  arise  to  others,  and  escape  the  theological  disputes,  which 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 

They  scarcely  ever  utter  the  words  "Original  Sin,"  because  they 
never  find  them  in  use  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  Scriptures  are  usually  denominated  by  Christians  "the  Word 
of  God."  Though  the  Quakers  believe  them  to  have  been  given  by 
divine  inspiration,  yet  they  reject  this  term.  They  apprehend  that 
Christ  is  the  Word  of  God.  They  cannot  therefore  consistently  give 
to  the  Scriptures,  however  they  reverence  them,  that  name  which  St. 
•Tohn  the  Evangelist  gives  exclusively  to  the  Son  of  God. 

Neither  do  they  often  make  use  of  the  word  "Trinity."  This  exj^res- 
sion  they  can  no  where  find  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  This  to  them 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  rejecting  it.     They  consider  it  as  a  term  of 
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mere  human  invention,  and  of  too  late  a  date  to  claim  a  place  among 
the  expressions  of  primitive  Christianity.  For  thej^  find  it  neither 
in  Justin  Martyr,  nor  in  Irenasus,  nor  in  Tertullian,  nor  in  Origen, 
nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Church. 

And  as  they  seldom  use  the  term,  so  they  seldom  or  never  try,  when 
it  offers  itself  to  them,  either  in  conversation  or  in  books,  to  fathom  its 
meaning.  They  judge  that  a  curious  inquiry  into  such  high  and 
speculative  things,  though  ever  so  great  truths  in  themselves,  tends 
little  to  godliness,  and  less  to  peace  ;  and  that  their  principal  concern 
is  with  that  only  which  is  clearly  revealed,  and  which  leads  practi- 
cally to  holiness  of  life. 

Consistently  with  this  judgment,  we  find  but  little  said  respecting 
the  Trinity  by  the  Quaker  writers. 

Barclay  no  where  notices  the  Trinity  as  a  distinct  subject.  In 
speaking,  however,  of  the  Seed  or  Word  of  God,  or  Light  with  which 
every  one  is  enlightened,  he  says,  "  We  do  not  understand  by  this 
the  proper  essence  and  nature  of  God  precisely  taken,  but  a  spiritual, 
heavenl}^,  and  invisible  Principle,  in  which  God,  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  dwells."  In  his  Catechism  also  he  acknowleges  a  distinction 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  Deity.  From  these  expressions  we 
collect  his  belief  in  a  Trinity  as  recorded  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
but  we  obtain  no  particular  knowledge  concerning  it. 

In  the  works  of  William  Penn  we  find  the  following  passage  :  "We 
do  believe  in  one  only  God  Almighty,  who  is  an  eternal  Spirit,  the 
creator  of  all  things.  And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
and  express  image  of  his  substance,  who  took  upon  him  flesh,  and 
was  in  the  world,  to  whose  holy  life,  power,  meditation,  and  blood, 
we  only  ascribe  our  sanctification,  redemption,  and  perfect  salvation. 
And  we  believe  in  one  Holy  Spirit,  that  proceeds  and  breathes  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  life  and  virtue  of  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  a  measure  of  which  is  given  to  all  to  profit  with,  and  he  that 
has  one  has  all;  for  these  three  are  one,  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever." 

In  another  part  of  his  works  he  acknowledges  again  a  Father, 
Word,  and  Holy  Spirit :  but  he  observes,  not  according  to  the  notions 
of  men,  but  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  these  three  are 
truly  and  properly  one,  of  one  nature  as  well  as  will. 

Isaac  Pennington,  an  ancient  Quaker,  speaks  thus :  "  That  the 
three  are  distinct  as  three  several  beings  or  persons,  the  Quakers  no 
where  read  in  the  Scriptures,  but  they  read  in  them  that  they  are 
one.  And  thus  they  believe  their  being  to  be  one,  their  life  one,  their 
light  one,  their  wisdom  one,  their  power  one.  And  he,  that  knoweth 
and  seeth  any  one  of  them,  knoweth  and  seeth  them  all,  according 
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to  that  saying  of  Christ  to  Philip  :  '-He  that  hath  seen  me  hatli  seen 
the  Father."  In  another  place  he  saith :  "I  know  three,  and  feel 
three  in  Sj^irit,  even  an  eternal  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which 
are  but  one  eternal  God.  And  I  feel  them  also  one,  and  have  fellow- 
ship with  them  in  their  Life,  and  in  their  redeeming  Power." 

John  Crook,  another  ancient  writer  of  this  Society,  in  speaking  of 
the  Trinity,  says  that  the  Quakers  ••  acknowledge  one  God,  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  witnessed  within  man  only  by  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  and  these  three  are  one,  and  agree  in  one  ;  and  he,  that  honors 
the  Father,  honors  the  Son  that  proceeds  from  him ;  and  he,  that 
denies  the  Spirit,  denies  both  the  Father  and  the  Son."  But  nothing 
further  can  be  obtained  from  this  author  on  this  subject. 

Henry  Tuke,  a  modern  writer  among  the  Quakers,  and  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  only  la.st  year 
says  also  but  little  upon  the  point  before  us.  "  We  likewise,  believe," 
says  he,  '-in  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  frequently 
united  in  Scripture  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son  ;  and  whose 
office,  in  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  mankind  is  set  forth  in  divers 
passages  in  Holy  "Writ.  This  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  induced  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  Christian 
Church,  about  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  to  form  a  doctrine 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Trinity ;  but,  in  our  writings,  we 
seldom  make  use  of  this  term,  thinking  it  best  on  such  a  subject  to 
keep  to  scriptural  expressions,  and  to  avoid  those  disputes,  which 
have  since  perplexed  the  Christian  world,  and  led  into  speculations 
beyond  the  power  of  human  abilities  to  decide.  If  we  consider  that 
we  ourselves  are  composed  of  an  union  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and 
yet  cannot  determine  how  even  these  are  united,  how  much  less 
may  we  expect  perfect  clearness  on  a  subject  so  far  above  our  finite 
comprehension,  as  that  of  the  divine  nature  !" 

The  Quakers  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  man,  because  he  took 
flesh,  and  inhabited  the  body  prepared  for  him,  and  was  subject  to 
human  infirmities ;  but  they  believe  also  in  his  divinity,  because  he 
was  the  "Word. 

They  believe  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
as  connected  with  the  Christian  religion.  "  In  explaining  our  belief 
of  this  doctrine,"  says  Henry  Tuke,  "we  refer  to  the  fifteenth 
chai^ter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  chapter  is 
clearly  laid  down  the  resurrection  of  a  body,  though  not  of  the  same 
body  that  dies.  "  There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial ;  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of 
the  terrestrial  is  another. — So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  ;    there  is  a 
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natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body. — Now  this  I  say,  breth- 
ren, that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption.'  Here  we  rest  our 
belief  in  this  mystery,  without  desiring  to  pry  into  it  beyond  what 
is  revealed  to  us ;  remembering  that  secret  things  belong  nnto  the 
Lord  our  God,  but  those  things,  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us 
and  to  our  children." 

The  Quakers  make  but  little  difference,  and  not  such  as  many 
other  Christians  do,  between  sanctification  and  justification.  "Faith 
and  works,"  says  Eichard  Claridge,  "are  both  concerned  in  our  com- 
plete justification." — "Whosoever  is  justified,  he  is  also  in  measure 
sanctified ;  and,  as  far  as  he  is  sanctified,  so  far  he  is  justified,  and 
no  further."  "  But  the  justification  I  now  speak  of  is  the  making  of 
us  just  or  righteous  by  the  continual  help,  work,  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit." — "And  as  we  wait  for  the  continual  help  and 
assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  come  to  witness  the  effectual 
working  of  the  same  in  ourselves,  so  Ave  shall  experimentally  find, 
that  our  justification  is  proportionable  to  our  sanctification  ;  for  as 
our  sanctification  goes  forward,  which  is  always  commensurate  to 
our  faithful  obedience  to  the  manifestation,  influence  and  assistance, 
of  the  Grace,  Light,  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  so  we  shall  always  feel  and 
perceive  the  process  of  our  justification." 

The  ideas  of  the  Society  as  to  justification  itself  cannot  be  ex- 
plained better  than  in  the  words  of  Henry  Tuke,  before  quoted. 
"  So  far  as  remission  of  sins,  and  a  capacity  to  receive  salvation,  are 
parts  of  justifications,  we  attribute  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  'in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.' 

"But  when  we  consider  justification  as  a  state  of  divine  fiivor  and 
acceptance,  we  ascribe  it,  not  simply  either  to  faith  or  works,  but  to 
the  sanctif^nng  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  living 
faith  and  acceptable  works  alone  proceed  ;  and  by  whicn  we  may 
come  to  know  that  'the  Sjiirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits, 
that  Ave  are  the  children  of  God.' — "In  attributing  our  justification, 
through  the  Grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  sanctifies  the  heart,  and  produces  the  work  of 
regeneration,  we  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  says,  'ISTot  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
of  his  mercy,  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Again:  'But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.' 

"By  this  view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  we  conceive  the 
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apparentl}^  different  sentiments  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  are 
reconciled.  !N"either  of  them  says  that  faith  alone,  or  works  alone, 
are  the  cause  of  our  being  justified;  but  as  one  of  them  asserts  the 
necessity  of  faith,  and  the  other  of  works,  for  effecting  this  great 
object,  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  is  afforded  that  both  contribute 
to  our  justification  ;  and  that  faith  without  works,  and  works  with- 
out faith,  are  equally  dead." 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 


Quakers  reject  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — much  censured  for  it — Indul- 
gence solicited  for  them  on  account  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  these 
subjects — Christian  religion  spiritual — Jewish  types  to  be  abolished — Differ- 
ent meanings  of  the  word  "baptize" — Disputes  concerning  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism— concerning  also  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Supper — concerning 
also  the  time  and  manner  of  its  celebration — This  indulgence  also  proper, 
because  the  Quakers  give  it  to  others  who  differ  from  them,  as  a  body,  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 

The  Quakers,  among  other  particularities,  reject  the  application 
of  "Water-baptism,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  as  Christian  rites. 

These  ordinances  have  been  considered  by  many,  as  so  essentially 
interwoven  with  Christianity,  that  the  members  of  this  Society,  by 
rejecting  the  use  of  them,  have  been  denied  to  be  Christians. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  world 
and  .the  Quakers  upon  these  subjects,  great  indulgence  is  due  to  the 
latter  on  this  occasion.  People  have  received  the  ordinances  in  ques- 
tion from  their  ancestors.  They  have  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of 
them.  They  have  seen  them  sanctioned  by  the  world.  Finding 
their  authority  disputed  by  a  body  of  men,  who  are  insignificant  as 
to  numbers  when  compared  with  others,  they  have  let  loose  their 
censure  upon  them,  and  this  without  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
grounds  of  their  dissent.  They  know  perhaps  nothing  of  the  obsti- 
nate contentions,  nothing  of  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred,  and 
nothing  of  those  which  may  still  be  started  on  these  subjects.  I 
shall  state  therefore  a  few  considerations  by  way  of  preface  during 
which  the  reader  will  see,  that  objections  both  fair  and  forcible  may 
be  raised  by  the  best  disposed  Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question;  that  the  path  is  not  so  plain  and  easy  as  he  may  have  im- 
agined it  to  be;  and  that,  if  persons  of  this  denomination  have  taken 
a  road  different  from  himself  on  this  occasion,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
19 
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fair  hearing  of  all  they  have  to  say  in  their  defence,  and  to  expect 
the  same  candor  and  indulgence,  Avhich  he  himself  Avould  have 
claimed,  if,  with  the  best  intentions,  he  had  not  been  able  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  on  any  given  point  of  importance,  as  had  been 
adopted  by  others. 

Let  me  then  ask,  in  the  first  place.  What  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  religion  we  profess? 

If  we  look  to  divines  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  may  easily 
obtain  it.  We  shall  find  some  of  them,  in  their  sermons,  speaking  of 
circumcision,  baptismal  washings  and  purifications,  new  moons,  feasts 
of  the  passover  and  unleavened  bread,  sacrifices  and  other  rites.  We 
shall  find  them  dwelling  on  these,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  religion 
of  the  Jews.  We  shall  find  them  immediately  passing- from  thence 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  all  is  considered  by  them  to  be 
spiritual.  Devotion  of  the  heart  is  insisted  upon  as  that  alone,  which 
is  acceptable  to  God.  If  Grod  is  to  be  worshipped,  it  is  laid  down  as 
a  position,  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We 
shall  find  them  also,  in  other  of  their  sermons,  but  particularly  in 
those  preached  after  the  Eeformation,  stating  the  advantages 
obtained  by  that  event.  The  Eoman  Catholic  system  is  here  consid- 
ered by  them  to  be  as  ceremonial  as  that  of  the  Jews.  The  Protest- 
ant is  held  out  as  of  a  more  spiritual  nature,  and  as  more  congenial 
therefore  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But  what  is  this  but  a  confes- 
sion, in  each  case,  that  in  proportion  as  men  give  up  ceremonies,  and 
become  spiritual  in  their  worship,  their  religion  is  the  best;  or  that  spir- 
ituality is  tliB  grand  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ?  Now 
there  immediately  arises  a  presumption,  if  spirituality  of  feeling  had 
been  intended  as  the  characteristic  of  any  religion,  that  no  ceremo- 
nious ordinances  would  have  been  introduced  into  it. 

If,  again,  I  were  to  make  an  assertion  to  divines,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  put  an  end  to  the  ceremonious  part  of  the  Jewish  Law,  and 
to  the  types  and  shadows  belonging  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  they 
would  not  deny  it.  But  Baptism  and  the  Supper  were  both  of  them 
outward  Jewish  ceremonies,  connected  with  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  were  both  of  them  types  and  shadows,  of  which  the  antitypes 
and  substances  had  been  realized  at  the  death  of  Christ.  And  there- 
fore a  presumption  arises  again,  that  these  were  not  intended  to  be 
continued. 

And  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  continued,  may  be  pre- 
sumed again  from  another  consideration.  For,  what  was  baptism  to 
any  but  a  Jew?  What  could  a  Gentile  have  understood  by  it?  What 
notion  could  he  have  formed,  by  means  of  it,  of  the  necessity  of  the 
baptism  of  Christ?     Unacquainted  with  purifications  by  water,  as 
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symbols  of  purificatio-n  o-f  heart,  be  coirld  never  bave  entered  like  u 
Jew,  ivAo-  the  spiritual  life  of  such  an  ordinance.  And  similar  obser- 
vatiori>s  may  bo  made  with  respect  to  the  Passover-supper.  A  Gen- 
tile could  have  known  nothing,  like  a  Jew,  of  the  meaning  of  this 
t-eremony.  He  could  never  have  seen  in  the  Paschal  lamb  any  type 
of  Christ,  or  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age an}^  type  of  his  own  deliverance  from  sin,  so  clearly  and  feel- 
ingly as  it  the  facts  and  customs  had  related  to  his  own  history,  or 
as  if  he  had  been  trained  to  the  connection  by  a  long  series  of 
))rophesies.  In  short,  the  Passover  could  have  had  but  little  mean- 
ing to  him.  From  these  circumstances,  therefore,  there  would  be^ 
reason  to  conclude  that  these  ceremonies  were  not  to  be  continued,  at 
least  to  any  but  Jews,  because  they  were  not  fitted  to  the  knowl6(ie-, 
the  genius,  or  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world. 

But  independenth'  of  these  difficulties,  which  arise  from  a  genei-al 
view  of  these  ordinances  as  annexed  to  a  religion,  which  is  confessed' 
to  be  spiritual,  others  arise  from  a  particular  view  of  each.  On  the- 
subject  of  Baptism,  there  is  ground  for  argument  as  to  the  meaning- 
of  the  word  "baptize."  This  word,  in  consequence  of  its  represent^ 
ation  of  a  watery  ceremony,  is  usually  connected  with  water  in  oud- 
minds.  But  it  may  also  very  consistently  be  connected  even  witlr 
tire.  Its  general  meaning  is  to  purify.  In  this  sense  many  uaider-- 
stand  it :  and  those  who  do,  and  who  apply  it  to  the  great  commandi 
of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  think  they  give  a  better  interpretation  of  it 
than  those  who  connect  it  with  water;  for  they  think  it  more  rea- 
sonable that  the  Apostles  should  have  been  enjoined  to  go  into  all 
nations,  and  to  endeavor  to  purify  the  hearts  of  individuals,  by  the 
spirit  and  power  of  their  preaching,  from  the  dross  of  heathen 
notions,  and  to  lead  them  to  spirituality  of  mind,  by  the  inculcation 
of  Gospel-principles,  than  to  dip  them  under  water,  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  new  religion. 

But  on  a  supposition  that  the  word  "baptize"  should  signify  to  im- 
merse, and  not  to  purify,  another  difficulty  occurs;  for.  if  it  was 
thought  proper  or  necessary  that  persons  should  be  initiated  into 
Christianity  by  water-baptism,  in  order  to  distinguish  their  new  state 
from  that  of  the  Jews  or  Heathens,  who  then  surrounded  them,  it 
seems  unnecessary  for  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  Avho  were 
born  in  a  Christian  community,  and  whose  ancestors  for 'centuries 
have  professed  the  Christian  name. 

Nor  is  it  tabe  considered  as  an}-  other  than  a  di'fficul'ty.  tliat  the 
Christian  worM  have  known  so  little  about  water-baptism,  that  they 
have  been  divided  as  to  the  right  manner  of  performing  it.  The 
Eastern    and  Western  churches  differed  early  itpon  this  jx)int ;  and 
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Christians  continue  to  differ  upon  it  to  the  present  day,  some  think- 
ing that  none  but  adults,  others  that  none  but  infants,  should  be  bap- 
tized ;  some  that  the  faces  only  of  the  baptized  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water;  others,  that  their  bodies  should  be  immersed. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  similar  difficulties 
have  occurred. 

Jesus  Christ  unquestionably  permitted  his  disciples  to  meet  to- 
gether, in  remembrance  of  their  last  supper  with  him.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  this  was  any  other  than  a  permission  to  those  only  who 
were  present,  and  who  had  known  and  loved  him.  The  Disciples 
were  not  ordered  to  go  into  all  nations,  and  to  enjoin  it  to  their  con- 
verts to  observe  the  same  ceremony.  Neither  did  the  Apostles  leave 
any  command,  by  which  it  was  enjoined  as  an  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Another  difficulty,  which  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  Supj)er, 
is,  that  Christians  seem  so  little  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  it, 
or  in  what  it  consiisted,  that  they  have  had,  in  different  ages,  differ- 
ent views,  and  encouraged  different  doctrines  concerning  it.  One 
has  placed  it  in  one  thing,  and  another  in  another.  Most  of  them, 
again,  have  attempted,  in  their  explanation  of  it,  to  blend  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spiritual  essence  with  that  of  the  corporeal  substance  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  unite  a  spiritual  with  a 
ceremonial  exei-cise  of  religion.  Grasping  therefore  at  things  appa- 
rently irreconcileable,  they  have  conceived  the  strangest  notions  ; 
and,  by  giving  these  to  the  world,  they  have  only  afforded  fuel  for 
contention  among  themselves  and  others. 

In  the  time  of  the  Apostles  it  wa.s  the  custom  of  converted  per- 
sons, groujided  on  the  circumstances  that  passed  at  the  supper  of  the 
Passover,  to  meet  in  religious  communion.  They  used  on  these  occa- 
sions to  break  their  bread,  and  take  their  refreshment,  and  converse 
together.  The  object  of  these  meetings  was  to  imitate  the  last 
friendly  supjjer  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  to  bear  a  jiublic  memo- 
rial of  his  sufferings  and  of  his  death,  and  to  promote  their  love  for 
one  another.  But  this  custom  was  nothing  more,  as  far  as  evidence 
can  be  had,  than  that  of  a  brotherly  breaking  of  their  bread  together. 
It  was  no  sacramental  eating.  Neither  was  the  body  of  Jesus  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoyed,  nor  the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  it  to  consist  in 
the  partaking  of  this  outward  feast. 

In  process  of  time,  after  the  days  of  the  Apoetlee,  when  this  simple 
.custom  had  declined,  we  find  another  meeting  of  Christians  in  imitation 
of  that  at  the  Passover-suj^per,  at  which  both  bread  and  wine  were 
introduced.  This  different  commemoration  of  the  same  event  had 
a  new  name  given  to  it,  for  it  was  distinguished  from  the  other  by 
h  e  aaameof  Eflcharist. 
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Alexander,  the  seventh  bishop  of  Eome,  "vvho  introduced  holy  water 
both  into  houses  and  churches  for  spiritual  purposes,  made  some 
alterations  in  the  ingredients  of  the  Eucharist,  by  mixing  water 
with  the  wine,  and  by  substituting  unleavened  for  common  bread. 

In  the  time  of  Irenseus,  and  Justin  the  Martj'r.  we  find  an  account 
of  the  Eucharist  as  it  was  then  thought  of  and  celebrated.  Great 
stress  was  then  laid  upon  the  bread  and  wine,  as  a  holy  and  sacra- 
mental repast.  Prayers  were  made  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would 
descend  into  each  of  these  substances.  It  was  believed  that  it  did 
so  descend ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  bread  and  wine  perceived  it,  the 
former  operated  virtually  as  the  body,  and  the  latter  as  the  blood,  of 
Jesus  Christ.  From  this  time  the  bread  was  considered  to  have  great 
virtues;  and  on  this  latter  account,  not  only  children  but  sucking 
infants  were  admitted  to  this  sacrament.  It  was  also  given  to  per- 
sons on  the  approach  of  death.  And  many  afterwards,  who  had 
great  voyages  to  make  at  sea,  carried  it  with  them  to  preserve  them 
both  from  temporal  and  spiritual  dangers. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  another  notion,  a  little  modified  from  the 
former,  prevailed  ui^on  this  subject ;  wiiich  Avas,  that  consecration  by 
a  priest  had  the  power  of  abolishing  the  substance  of  the  bread,  and 
of  substituting  the  very  body  of  Je.-sus  Christ.  This  was  called  the 
doctrine  of  transub^tantiation. 

This  doctrine  api>eared  to  Luther,  at  the  dawn  of  reformation,  to 
be  absurd  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  sacrament  consisted  of 
the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  s.ubstance 
of  the  bread  remained,  but  the  body  of  Christ  was  inherent  in  it,  so 
that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
was  there  also.  This  was  called  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  former. 

Calvin,  again,  considered  the  latter  opinion  as  erroneous.  He 
gave  it  out  that  the  bread  was  not  actually  the  bod}^  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  the  wine  his  blood,  but  that  both  his  body  and  blood  were  sacra- 
mentally  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  use  of  the  bi-ead  and  wine. 
Calvin,  however,  confessed  himself  unable  to  explain  even  this  his 
own  doctrine ;  for  he  says.  "  If  it  be  asked  me  how  it  is,  that  is,  how 
believers  sacramentally  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood,  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  it  is  a  secret  too  high  for  me  to  compre- 
hend in  my  spirit,  or  explain  in  words." 

But.  independently  of  the  difficulties,  which  have  arisen  fro-m  these- 
different  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  others  have  arisen  concorning  the  time  and  the  manner  of 
the  celebration  of  it. 
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The  Christian  Chui'ches  of  the  East,  in  the  early  times,  justifying 
themselves  by  tradition  and  the  custom  of  the  Passover,  maintained 
that  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nissan  ought  to  be  observed  as 
the  day  of  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  because  the  Jews  were  com- 
manded to  kill  the  Paschal  lamb  on  that  day.  The  Western,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  upon  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the 
primitive  practice,  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  no  other  day  than  that 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Disputes  again,  of  a  different 
complexion,  agitated  the  Christian  world  upon  the  same  subject. 
One  church  contended  that  leavened,  another  that  unleavened  bread 
omly  should  be  used  on  this  occasion.  Others  contended  whether  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament  should  be  by  the  hands  of  the  elergy 
omly.  Others,  whether  it  should  not  be  confined  to  the  sick.  Others, 
whether  it  should  be  given  to  the  young  and  mature  promiscuously. 
Others,  whether  it  should  be  received  by  the  communicants  standing, 
sitting,  or  kneeling,  or  as  the  Apostles  received  it.  And  others, 
whether  it  should  be  administered  in  the  night-time  as  by  our  Sa- 
viour, or  whether  in  the  day,  or  whether  only  once,  as  at  the  Pass- 
over, or  whether  oftener  in  the  year. 

Another  difficulty,  but  of  a  different  nature,  lias  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance, 
that  other  ceremonies  were  enjoined  bj'  our  Savior,  in  terms  equally 
positive  as  this,  but  which  most  Christians  notwithstanding  have 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  reject.  Among  these  the  washing 
of  feet  is  particularly  to  be  noticed.  This  custom  was  of  an 
emblematic  nature.  It  was  enjoined  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  same  occasion.  But  it  was  enjoined  in  a 
more  forcible  and  striking  manner.  The'  Sandimanians,  when  they 
rose  into  a  Society-,  considered  the  injunction  for  this  ordinance  to  be 
so  obligatory,  that  they  dared  not  disjDense  with  it ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  determined  to  celebrate  the  supper,  they  determined  that 
the  washing  of  feet  should  be  an  ordinance  of  their  church.  Most 
other  Christians,  however,  have  dismissed  the  washing  of  feet  from 
their  religious  obsei-vance.  The  reason  given  has  principally  been, 
that  it  w*s  an  eastern  custom,  and  therefore  local.  To  this  the 
answer  has  been.  That  the  Passover,  from  whence  the  Lord's  Sujiper 
is  taken,  was  an  eastern  custom  also,  but  that  it  was  much  more 
local.  Travellers  of  different  nations  had  their  feet  washed  for  them 
in  the  East.  But  none  except  those  of  tfee  circumcision  were 
admitted  to  the  Passover-supper.  If  therefore  the  injunction  rekitave 
to  the  washing  of  feet  be  equally  strong  with  that  relative  to  ike 
celebration  of  the  supper,  it  has  been  presumed  that  both  ought  to 
have  been  retained ;  and,  if  one  has  been  dispeased  with  on  account 
of  its  locality,  that  both  ought  to  have  been  discarded. 
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That  the  washing  of  feet  was  enjoined  much  more  emphatically 
than  the  supper,  we  may  collect  from  Barclay,  whose  observations 
upon  it  I  shall  transcribe  on  this  occasion  : 

'^But  to  give  a  further  evidence,"  says  he,  "how  these  conse- 
quences have  not  any  bottom  from  the  practice  of  that  ceremony, 
nor  from  the  words  following,  'Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  let 
us  consider  another  of  the  like  nature,  as  it  is  at  length  expressed  by 
John*:  'Jesus  riseth  from  supper  and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and 
took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself:  after  that,  he  poureth  water  into  a 
basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  Disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  tkem  with 
the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded ;  Peter  ^aid  unto  him,  •  Thou 
shalt  never  wash  my  feet:'  Jesus  answered  him,  'If  I  wash  thee 
not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.'  So  after  he  had  washed  their  feet, 
he  said,  'Know  ye,  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  If  I  then,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  3^e  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet :  for  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  }"ou.'  As  to  which  let  it  be  observed,"  continues 
Barclay,  "that  John  related  this  passage  to  have  been  done  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  of  breaking  of  bread  ;  both  being  done  the 
night  of  the  Passover  after  Supper.  If  we  regard  the  aarration  of 
this,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  it  was  done  with  far  more 
solemnity,  and  prescribed  far  more  punctually  and  particularly,  than 
the  former.  It  is  said  onlj-,  'as  he  was  eating  he  took  bread,'  so  that 
this  would  seem  to  be  Isut  an  occasional  business  :  but  here,  •  he  rose 
up,  he  laid  by  his  garments,  he  girded  himself,  he  poured  out  the 
water,  he  washed  their  feet,  he  wiped  them  with  a  towel.'  He  did 
this  to  all  of  them;  which  arc  circumstances,  surely,  far  more  ob- 
servable than  those  noted  in  the  other.  The  former  was  a  practice 
common  among  the  Jews,  used  by  all  masters  of  families,  upon  that 
occasion ;  but  this,  as  to  the  manner,  and  person  acting  it.  to-wit, 
for  the  master  to  rise  up,  and  wash  the  feet  of  his  servants  and  dis- 
ciples, was  more  singular  and  observable.  In  the  breaking  of  bread, 
and  giving  of  wine,  it  is  not  pleaded  by  our  adversaries,  nor  yet 
mentioned  in  the  text,  that  he  particularly  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  all;  but  breaking  it,  and  blessing  it,  gave  it  the  nearest,  and  so 
they  from  hand  to  band.  But  here  it  is  mentioned,  that  he  washed 
not  the  feet  of  one  or  two,  but  of  many.  He  saith  not  in  the  former, 
if  they  do  not  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  Avine,  that  they 
shall  be  prejudiced  by  it;  but  here  he  says  expressly  to  Peter,  that 
^if  he  wash  him  not,  he  hath  no  part  Avith  him;'  which  being  spoken 
upon  Peter's  refusing  to  let  him  wasik  his  feet,  would  seem  to  import 

*  John  xiii.  3,  &c. 
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no  less  than  not  the  continuance  only,  but  even  the  necessit}"  of  the 
ceremony.  In  the  former  he  saith,  as  it  were  passingly,  'Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me;'  but  here  he  sitteth  down  again,  he  desires 
them  to  consider  what  he  hath  done,  tells  them  positively,  'that  as 
he  has  done  to  them,  so  ought  they  to  do  to  one  another;'  and  yet 
again  ho  redoubles  that  precept,  by  telling  thcra,  'that  he  has  given 
them  an  example,  that  they  should  do  so  likewise.'  If  we  respect 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  hath  as  much  in  it  as  either  baptism  or 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  seeing  it  is  an  outward  element  of  a 
cleansing  nature,  applied  to  the  outward  man,  by  the  command  and 
the.  example  of  Christ,  to  signify  an  inward  purifying.  I  would 
willingly  propose  this  seriously  to  men,  that  will  be  pleased  to  make 
use  of  that  reason  and  understanding  that  God  hath  given  them, 
and  not  be  imposed  upon,  nor  abused  by  the  custom  or  tradition  of 
others,  whether  this  ceremony,  if  we  respect  either  the  time  that  it 
was  appointed  in,  or  the  circumstances  wherewith  it  was  performed, 
or  the  command  enjoining  the  use  of  it,  hath  not  as  much  to  recom- 
mend it  for  a  standing  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  as  either  water- 
baptism,  or  bread  and  wine,  or  any  other  of  that  kind?  I  wonder, 
then,  what  reason  the  Papists  can  give,  why  they  have  not  num- 
bered it  among  their  sacraments,  except  merely  'voluntas  Ecclesiffi 
et  traditio  Patrum ;'  that  is,  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
will  of  the  Church." 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time,  that  on  subjects,  which  have 
given  rise  to  such  controversies  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
have  now  been  described  to  have  done,  peojile  may  be  readily  ex- 
cused, if  they  should  entertain  their  own  opinions  about  them,  though 
these  may  be  different  from  those,  which  are  generally  received  by 
the  world.  The  difficulties  indeed,  which  have  occurred  with 
respect  to  these  ordinances,  should  make  us  tender  of  casting 
reproach  upon  others,  who  should  differ  from  ourselves  concerning 
them,  For,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  one  point,  connected 
with  these  ordinances,  about  which  there  has  not  been  some  dispute; 
that  those,  who  have  engaged  in  these  disputes,  have  been  men  of 
equal  learning  and  piety  ;  that  all  of  them  have  pleaded  primitive 
usage,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  behalf  of  their  own  opinions ;  and  that 
these  disputes  are  not  even  now,  all  of  them,  settled  ;  who  will  take 
upon  him  to  censure  his  brother,  either  for  the  omission  or  the 
observance  of  one  or  the  other  rite  ?  And  let  the  Quakers,  among 
others,  find  indulgence  from  their  countrymen  for  their  opinions  on 
those  subjects.  This  indulgence  they  have  a  right  to  claim,  from 
the  consideration  that  they  themselves  never  censure  others  of  other 
denominations  on  account  of  their  religion.     With  respect  to  those 
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who  belong  to  the  Society,  as  the  rejection  of  these  ceremonies  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  Quakerism,  it  is  expected  that  they 
should  be  consistent  with  what  they  are  considered  to  profess.  But 
with  respect  to  others,  the}'  have  no  unpleasant  feelings  towards 
those,  who  observe  them.  If  a  man  believes  that  Baptism  is  an 
essential  rite  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Quakers  wouid  not  judge 
him,  if  he  were  to  go  himself,  or  if  he  were  to  carry  his  children,  to 
receive  it.  And  if,  at  the  communion  table,  he  should  find  his  devo- 
tion to  be  so  spiritualized,  that  in  the  taking  of  the  bread  and  wine 
he  really  and  spiritually  discerned  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  was  sure  that  his  own  conduct  would  be  influenced  morally  by 
it,  they  would  not  censure  him  for  becoming  an  attendant  at  the 
altar.  In  short,  the  Quakers  do  not  condemn  tliose  of  a  different 
persuasion  for  their  attendances  on  these  occasions.  They  only  hope 
that,  as  they  do  not  see  these  ordinances  in  the  same  light  as  others, 
they  may  escape  censure  if  they  refuse  to  admit  them  among  them- 
selves. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

SECTION    I. 


Baptism — Two  Baptisms — that  of  John  and  of  Christ — That  of  John  was  by 
water,  a  Jewish  ordinance,  and  used  preparatory  to  religious  conversion  and 
worship — hence  John  used  it  as  preparatory  to  conversion  to  Christianity — 
Jesus  submitted  to  it  to  fulfill  all  righteousness — others  as  to  a  baptism  to 
repentance — but  it  was  not  initiative  into  the  Christian  church,  but  belonged 
to  the  Old-  Testament — Nor  was  John  under  the  Gospel,  but  under  the  Law. 

I  COME  now  to  the  argument,  which  the  Quakers  have  to  oifer  for 
the  rejection  of  the  use  of  Baptism,  and  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  ;  and  first  for  that  of  the  use  of  the  former  rite. 

Two  baptisms  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  the  baptism  of  John,  and 
the  baptism  of  Christ. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  by  water,  and  a  Jewish  ordinance.  The 
washing  of  garments  and  of  the  body,  which  were  called  Baptisms 
by  the  EUenistic  Jews,  were  enjoined  to  the  Jewish  nations  as  modes 
of  purification  from  legal  pollutions,  symbolical  of  that  inward  cleans- 
ing of  heart,  which  was  necessary  to  persons  before  they  could  hold 
sacred  ofiices,  or  pay  their  religious  homage  in  the  temple,  or  become 
the  true  worshippers  of  God.  The  Jews  therefore,  in  after  times, 
when  they  made  proselytes  from  the  Heathen-nations,  enjoined  these 
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the  same  customs  as  they  observed  themselves.  They  generally  eir- 
cumcised,  at  least,  the  proselytes  of  the  covenant,  as  a  mark  of  their 
incorporation  into  the  Jewish  church,  and  they  afterwards  washed 
them  with  water,  or  baptised  them ;  which  was  to  be  a  sign  to  them 
of  their  having  been  cleansed  from  the  filth  of  idolatry,  and  an 
emblem  of  their  fitness,  in  case  of  a  real  cleansing,  to  receive  the 
purer  precepts  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

Baptism  therefore  was  a  Jewish  ordinance,  used  on  religious  occa- 
sions ;  and  therefore  John,  when  he  endeavored  by  means  of  his 
preaching  to  gDrepare  the  Jews  for  the  coming  of  the  Mesiah,  and 
their  minds  for  the  reception  of  his  new  religion,  used  it  as  a  symbol 
of  the  purification  of  heart  that  was  necessary  for  the  dispensation, 
which  was  then  at  hand.  He  knew  that  his  hearers  would  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  ceremony.  He  had  reason  also  to  believe 
that  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  mission  they  would  expect  it. 
Hence  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  the  cognisance  of  these  legal  cleans- 
ings  belonged,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  baptism  of  John^ 
never  expressed  any  surprise  at  it,  as  a  new,  or  unusual,  or  improper 
custom.  They  only  found  fault  with  him  for  the  administration  of 
it,  when  he  denied  himself  to  be  either  Elias  or  the  Christ. 

It  was  partly  upon  one  of  the  princijiles,  that  have  been  mentioned, 
that  Jesus  received  the  baptism  of  John.  He  received  it,  as  it  is 
recorded,  because,  "thus  it  became  him  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.' 
By  the  fulfilling  of  righteousness  is  meant  the  fulfilling  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  law,  or  the  customs  required  by  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion in  particular  cases.  He  had  already  undergone  circumcision  as 
a  Jewish  ordinance.  And  fee  now  submitted  to  baptism.  For  as 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  baptized  previously  to  their  taking  upon 
them  the  oflfice  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  so  Jesus  was  baptized  by 
John,  previously  to  his  entering  upon  his  own  mimstry,  or  becoming 
the  liigh  priest  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  received  the  baptism  of  John,  that  ho 
might  fulfill  all  righteousness,  others  received  it  as  the  baptism  of 
repentance  from  sins,  that  they  miglit  be  able  to  enter  the  kingdom 
that  was  at  hand.  This  baptism,  however,  was  not  initiative  into 
the  Christian  church.  For  the  Apostles  rebaptized  some,  who  had 
bieen  baptized  by  John.  Those,  again,  who  received  the  baptism  of 
John,  did  not  profess  faith  in  Christ.  John,  again,  as  well  as  his 
doctrines,  belonged  to  the  Old  Testament.  He  was  no  minister  under 
the  new  dispensation,  but  the  last  prophet  under  the  law.  Hence 
Jesus  said,  that  "though  none  of  the  prophets  were  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist,  yet  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he."     Neither  did  he  ever  hear  the  Gospel  preached; 
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for  Jesus  did  not  begin  his  ministry  till  John  had  been  put  into 
prison,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  the  orders  of  Herod.  John,  in 
short,  was,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  what  Moses  was  with  respect  to 
Joshua.  Closes,  though  he  conducted  to  the  promised  land,  and  was 
permitted  to  see  it  fx-om  mount  Xebo,  yet  never  entered  it,  but  gave 
place  to  Joshua,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Jesus,  signifies  a  Savior- 
In  the  same  manner,  John  conducted  towards  Jesus  Christ.  He  saw 
him  once  with  his  own  eyes  ;  but  he  was  never  permitted,  while  alive, 
to  enter  into  his  new  kingdom. 

SECTION    II. 

Second  baptism,  or  that  of  Christ — this  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel — this  distinct 
from  the  former  in  point  of  time — and  in  nature  or  essence — As  that  of  John 
was  outward,  so  this  was  to  be  inward  and  spiritual — it  was  to  cleanse  the 
heart — and  was  to  be  capable  of  making  even  the  Gentiles  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham— This  distinction  of  watery  and  spiritual  baptism  pointed  out  by  Jesus 
Christ— by  St.  Peter— and  by  St.  Paul. 

The  second  baptism  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is  that  of  Christ. 
This  may  be  called  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  former,  Avhich  was  that  of  the  Law. 

This  baptism  is  totally  distinct  from  the  former.  John  himself 
said,  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance  ;  but  he  that 
Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
bear.     He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire^-^-." 

From  these  words  it  appears  that  this  baptism  is  distinct  in  point 
of  time  from  the  former;  for  it  was  to  follow  the  baptism  of  John: 
and  secoudl}',  in  nature  and  essence ;  for  whereas  that  of  John  was 
by  water,  this  was  to  be  by  the  Spirit. 

This  latter  distinction  is  insisted  upon  by  John  in  other  places. 
For  when  he  was  questioned  by  the  Pharisees,  "  why  he  baptized  if 
he  Avas  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  that  prophetf,"  he  thought  it 
a  sufficient  excuse  to  say,  "  I  baptize  with  water."  That  is,  I  bap- 
tize with  water  only.  I  use  only  an  ancient  Jewish  custom.  I  do 
not  intrude  upon  the  office  of  Christ,  Avho  is  coming  after  me,  or  pre- 
tend to  his  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  "We  find  also,  that  no  less  than 
three  times  in  eight  verses,  when  he  speaks  of  his  own  baptism,  he 
takes  care  to  add  to  it  the  word  "water:|:,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
baptism  of  Christ. 

As  the  baptism  of  John  cleansed  the  body  from  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  of  Christ  was  really  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  the  filth 
of  sin.     Thus  John,  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  in  allusion  to  his  bap- 

2-  Matt.  iii.  11.  t  John  i.  25.  t  John  i.  25 — 34. 
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tism,  says,  "whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purcje 
his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner;  but  he  will  burn  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire*."  By  this  he  insinuates,  that  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  farmer  with  the  fan  in  his  hand  winnows  the 
corn,  and  separates  the  light  and  bad  grains  from  the  heavy  and 
the  good,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fire  afterwards  destroys  the 
chaff, — so  the  baptism  of  Christ,  for  which  he  was  preparing  them, 
was  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  nature,  and  would  effectually  destroy 
the  light  and  corrupt  affections,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  floor  of 
the  human  heart. 

This  baptism  too  was  to  be  so  searching  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  hardest  heart,  and  to  make  even  the  Gentiles  the  real  children 
of  Abraham.  "For  think  notf,"  says  John,  in  allusion  to  the  same 
baptism,  •'  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father; 
for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham."  As  if  he  had  said,  I  acknowledge  that  you 
Pharisees  can,  many  of  you,  boast  of  relationshij)  to  Abraham,  by  a 
strict  and  scrupulous  attention  to  shadowy  and  figurative  ordinances ; 
that  many  of  you  can  boast  of  relationship  to  him  by  blood,  and  all 
of  you  by  circumcision  :  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  you 
are  the  children  of  Abraham.  Those  only  will  be  able  to  boast  of 
being  his  seed,  to  whom  the  fan  and  the  fire  of  Christ's  baptism  shall 
be  applied.  The  baptism  of  him,  who  is  to  come  after  me,  and  whose 
kingdom  is  at  hand,  is  of  that  spiritual  and  purifj'ing  nature,  that  it 
will  produce  effects  ver}"  different  from  those  of  an  observance  of  out- 
ward ordinances.  It  can  so  cleanse  and  purify  the  hearts  of  men, 
that  if  there  ai'e  Gentiles  in  the  most  distant  lands,  ever  so  far  re- 
moved from  Abraham,  and  possessing  hearts  of  the  hardness  of  stones, 
it  can  make  them  the  i^^al  children  of  Abraham  in  the  sight  of  God. 

This  distinction  between  the  watery  baptism  of  John  and  the  fiery 
and  spiritual  bajitism  of  Christ  was  pointed  out  by  Jesus  himself; 
for  he  is  rejiorted  to  have  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  to  have  commanded  them,  "that  they  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which," 
says  he.  "ve  have  heard  from  me.  For  John  truly  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence;^." 

St.  Luke  also  records  a  transaction  which  took  place,  in  which 
Peter  Avas  concerned,  and  on  which  occasion  he  first  discerned  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  as  thus  distinguished,  in  the  words  which  have 
just  been  given:  "And  as  I  began  to  speak§,"  says  he,   "the  Holy 

••'  3ratt.  iii.  12.  t  Mutt.  iii.  9.  J  Acts  i.  4.  §  Acts  xi.  15,  16. 
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Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.  Then  remembered  I 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John,  indeed,  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  by  the  holy  Spirit." 

A  similar  distinction  is  made  also  hy  St.  Paul ;  for  when  he  found 
that  certain  disciples  had  been  baptized  only  with  the  bajDtism  of 
Johny,  he  laid  his  hands  uj)on  them  and  baptized  them  again. — but 
this  was  evidently  with  the  baptism  of  the  Sj^irit.  In  his  epistle 
also  to  the  Corinthians  we  find  the  following  expression:  '-Por  by 
one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  bodyj." 

SECTION    III. 

The  Question  now  is,  which  of  these  two  baptisms  is  included  in  the  great  com- 
mission given  by  Jesus  to  his  apostles,  "of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost" — Quakers  deny  it  to  be  that  of  John, 
because  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — because  the  object  of 
John's  baptism  had  been  completed — because  it  was  a  type  under  the  law 
and  «uch  types  were  to  cease. 

It  appears  then  that  there  are  two  baptisms  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  one  the  baptism  of  John,  the  other  that  of  Christ :  that 
these  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  that  the  one  does  not  include 
the  other,  unless  he,  who  baptizes  with  water,  can  baptize  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Xow  St.  Paul  speaks  only  of  one*  bap- 
tism as  effectual;  and  St.  Peter  must  mean  the  same,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  baptism  that  saveth.  The  question  therefore  is,  which  of  the 
two  baptisms,  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  the  one  effectual  or  saving 
baptism;  or  which  of  these  it  is  that  Jesus  Christ  included  in  his 
great  commission  to  the  Apostles,  when  he  commanded  them  to  "go 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghostg." 

The  Quakers  say,  that  the  baptism  included  in  this  commission  was 
not  the  baptism  of  John. 

In  the  first  place  St.  Peter  sajB  it  was  not  in  these  words||,  "which 
sometime  were  disobedient,  w^en  once  the  lomg-suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water,  whose  antitype*',  Ba^)- 
tism,  doth  now  also  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a^ood  conscience  towards  God)  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ." 

*  Acts  xix.  1 1  Corr.  xii.  13.  J  Ephes.  iv.  5. 

§  It  is  on  this  great  command  that  Christians  found  the  duty  of  water-baptism. 

1  Peter  iii.  20,  21. 
f  Antitype  is  the  proper  tran.slation,  and  not  "  the  like  £gur€  whereunto." 
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The  apostle  states  here  concerning  the  baptism  that  is  effectual 
and  saving :  first,  that  it  is  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  which  is  effected  by  water.  He  carefully  puts  those  upon  their 
guard  to  whom  he  writes,  lest  they  should  consider  John's  baptism, 
or  that  of  water,  to  be  the  saving  one  to  which  he  alludes ;  for  having 
made  a  beautiful  comparison  between  an  outward  salvation  in  an 
outward  ark,  by  the  outward  water,  with  this  inward  salvation,  by 
inward  and  spiritual  water,  in  the  inward  ark  of  the  testament,  he 
is  fearful  that  his  reader  should  connect  these  images,  and  fancy  that 
water  had  anything  to  do  with  this  baptism.  Hence  he  puts  his  cau- 
tion in  a  parenthesis,  thus  guarding  his  meaning  in  an  extraordinary 
manner. 

He  then  shows  what  this  baptism  is,  and  calls  it  '•  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  towards  God  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 
In  fact  he  states  it  to  be  the  baptism  of  Christ,  which  is  by  the 
Spirit ;  for  he  maintains,  that  he  only  is  truly  baptized,  whose  con- 
science is  made  clear  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  his  heart.  But 
who  can  make  the  answer  of  such  a  conscience,  unless  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  have  first  purified  the  floor  of  the  heart ;  unless  the  spir- 
itual fan  of  Christ  shall  have  first  sej)arated  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff;  and  unless  his  spiritual  fire  shall  have  consumed  the  latter? 

St.  Paul  makes  a  similar  declaration  :  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ*."  But  no  man,  the 
Quakers  say,  merely  by  being  dipped  under  water,  can  put  on  Christ; 
that  is,  can  put  on  his  life,  his  nature,  and  disposition,  his  love,  meek- 
ness, and  temperance,  and  all  those  virtues,  which  should  character- 
ize a  Christian. 

To  the  same  purport  are  those  other  words  by  the  same  apostle : 
"  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  uj)  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  lifef."  And  again,  "buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of  the  co-operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead^;."  By  these  passages  the 
apostle  Paul  testifies,  that  ke  alone  is  truly  baptized,  who  first  dies 
unto  sin,  and  is  raised  up  afterwards  from  sin  unto  righteousness  ; 
or  wdio  is  raised  up  into  life  with  Christ ;  or  who  so  feels  the  inward 
resui-rection  and  glory  of  Christ  in  his  soul,  that  he  walks  in  new- 
ness of  life. 

The  Quakers  show  again,  that  the  baptism  of  John  could  not  have 

*Gal.  iii.  2T.  tRom.  vi.  3,  4.  iColoss.  ii.  12. 
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been  included  in  the  great  commission,  because  the  object  of  John's 
baptism  had  been  comj)leted  even  before  the  preaching  of  Jesua 
Christ. 

The  groat  object  of  John's  baptism  was  to  make  Jesus  known  to 
the  Jews.  John  himself  declared  this  to  be  the  object  of  it :  "  But 
that  he  should  be  made  manifest  unto  Israel,  therefore  am  I  corae 
baptizing  with  water=;\"  This  object  he  accomplished  in  two  ways  : 
First,  by  telling  all  whom  he  baptized,  that  Jesus  was  coming ;  and 
these  were  the  Israel  of  that  time ;  for  he  is  reported  to  have  bap- 
tized all  Jerusalem,  which  Avas  the  metropolis,  and  all  Judea,  and  all 
the  country  round  about  Jordan.  Secondly,  by  pointing  him  out 
personallyf.  This  he  did  to  Andrew  ;  so  that  AndrcAv  left  John  and 
followed  Jesus.  Andrew  again  made  him  known  to  Simon,  and 
these  to  Philip  ;  and  Philip  to  ISTathaniel :  so  that,  by  means  of  John, 
an  assurance  was  given  that  Jesus  of  N^azareth  was  the  Christ. 

The  Quakers  believe,  again,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  not 
included  in  the  great  commission,  because  it  was  a  type  under  the 
Law ;  and  all  types  and  shadows  under  the  Law  were  to  cease  under 
the  Gospel-dispensation,  or  the  law  of  Christ. 

The  salvation  of  the  eight  by  water,  and  the  baptism  of  John, 
were  both  types  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  John  was  sent  expressly 
before  Jesus,  baptizing  the  bodies  of  men  with  water,  as  a  lively 
image,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  of  the  latter  baptizing  their  souls 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  baptism  of  John,  therefore, 
was  both  preparative  and  typical  of  that  of  Christ.  And  it  is  re- 
marked by  the  Quakers,  that  no  sooner  was  Jesus  baptized  by  John^ 
with  water  in  the  type,  than  he  was,  according  to  all  the  Evangelists, 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  antitype;};.  No  sooner  did  he  go 
up  out  of  the  water,  than  John  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him.  It 
was  this  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  antitype,  which  occasioned  John  to 
know  him  personally,  and  enabled  him  to  discover  him  to  others. 
The  baptism  of  John,  therefore,  being  a  type  or  figure  under  the 
Law,  was  to  give  way  when  the  antitype  or  substance  became  appa- 
rent. And  that  it  was  to  give  way  in  its  due  time,  is  evident  from 
the  confession  of  John  himself.  For  on  a  question,  which  arose  be- 
tween some  of  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying,  and  on 
a  report  spread  abroad,  that  Jesus  had  begun  to  bajjtize,  John  says, 
"He  (Jesus)  must  increase,  but  I  must  decreaseg."  This  confession 
of  John  accords  with  the  following  expressions  of  St.  Paul|| :  "The 

*  John  i.  31.  t  John  i.  40.  %  Matt.  iii.  16.     Mark  i.  10. 

g  John  iii.  30.  |]  Heb.  ix.  8,  9,  10. 
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Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the  Holiest  of  all  was 
not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  stand- 
ing: which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present" — "which  stood 
only  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordi- 
nances, imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation." 

SECTION  IV. 

Quakers  .show  that  the  baptism  included  in  the  great  commission,  which  has  now 
appeared  not  to  be  the  baptism  of  John,  is  the  baptism  of  Christ,  from  i  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  words  in  that  commission — "Way  in  which  the  Quakers 
interpret  these  words — This  interpretation  confirmed  by  citations  from  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Paul. 

Having  attempted  to  show,  according  to  the  method  of  the  writers 
in  the  Society,  that  the  baptism  of  John  is  not  the  baptism  included 
in  the  great  commission,  I  shall  now  produce  those  arguments,  by 
which  they  maintain,  that  the  baptism,  which  is  included  in  it,  is  the 
baptism  of  Christ. 

These  arguments  will  be  found  chiefly  in  a  critical  examination  of 
the  words  of  that  commission. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their  observa- 
tions upon  these  words,  I  shall  transcribe  from  St.  Matthew  the 
three  verses  that  relate  to  this  subject. 

"And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  jDower  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you.  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world*." 

The  first  observation  which  the  Quakers  make  is  upon  the  word 
"therefore."  As  all  power  is  given  unto  me  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  and  as  I  can  on  that  account,  and  as  I  will  qualify  you,  go  ye 
therefore ;  that  is,  having  previously  received  from  me  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  your  task,  go  ye. 

The  next  observation  is,  that  the  commission  does  not  imply  that 
the  Apostles  were  to  teach  and  to  baptize,  as  two  separate  acts  ;  but, 
as  the  words  intimate,  that  they  were  to  teach,  baptizing. 

The  Quakers  say,  again,  that  the  word  "teach"  is  an  improper 
translation  of  the  original.  Greek.  The  Greek  word  should  have 
been  rendered,  "  make  disciples  or  proselytes."  In  several  of  the 
editions  of  our  own  Bibles  the  word   "teach"  is  explained  in  the 

*  Matt  Kxviii.  18,  19,  20. 
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margin  opposite  to  it,  by  "  make  disciples  or  Christians  of  all  nations.'" 
or  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Quakers  explain  it. 

On  the  word  "baptize"  they  observe,  that,  because  its  first  mean- 
ing is  to  wash  all  over,  and  because  baptism  with  Christians  is  always 
with  water,  people  cannot  easily  separate  the  image  of  water  from 
the  word,  when  it  is  read  or  pronounced.  But  if  this  image  is  never 
to  be  separated  from  it,  how  will  persons  understand  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  '-for  by  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body?"  or 
those  words  of  Jesus,  '-can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of,  or 
be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  bajitized  with?"  or,  if  this 
image  is  not  to  be  separated  from  it,  how  will  they  understand  the 
Evangelist,  who  represents  Jesus  Christ  as  about  to  baptize,  or  wash 
all  over,  with  fire?  To  baptize,  in  short,  signifies  to  dip  underwater, 
but  in  its  more  general  meaning  to  purify.  Fire  and  water  have 
equally  power  in  this  respect,  but  on  difterent  objects.  Water  puri- 
fies surfaces.  Fire  purifies  by  actual  and  total  separation,  bringing 
those  bodies  into  one  mass  which  are  homogeneous,  or  which  have 
strong  aflinities  to  each  other,  and  leaving  the  dross  and  incombusti- 
ble parts  by  themselves. 

The  word  "in"  they  also  look  upon  as  improperly  translated, 
This  word  should  have  been  rendered  "into."  If  the  word  "in" 
were  the  right  translation,  the  words  "in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  might  be  construed  into  a 
form  of  words  to  be  used  at  the  time  of  baptism.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  that  such  a  formula  was  ever  used  when  any  of  the  apostles 
baptized.  Indeed  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word  is  "into,"  and 
therefore  all  such  formula  is  groundless.  "Jesus  Christ  did  not," 
says  Zuinglius'^,  "by  these  words  institute  a  form  of  baptism  which 
we  should  use,  as  divines  have  falsely  taught." 

On  the  word  "  name  "  the  Quakers  observe,  that  when  it  relates  to 
the  Lord,  it  frequently  signifies  in  Scrii^ture  his  life,  or  his  power,  oi 
his  Spirit.  Thus,  "in  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  devilst;"  and 
•  by  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye  done  this;]:?" 

From  the  interpretation,  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  mean- 
ing of  several  of  the  words  in  the  verses  that  have  been  quoted  from 
St.  Matthew,  the  sense  of  the  commission,  according  to  the  Quakers, 
will  stand  thus  :  "  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
In  virtue  of  the  power  which  I  have,  I  will  give  you  power  also.  I 
will  confer  upon  you  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  AVhen  you  have 
received  it,  go  into  difterent  and  distant  lands.     Clo  to  the  Gentiles. 

*  Lib.  de  Bapt.  p.  56  to  ii.  Oper. 
t  Mark  xvi.  17.  X  Acts  iv.  7. 
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who  live  in  ignorance,  darkness,  and  idolatry,  and  make  them  prose- 
lytes to  my  new  dispensation,  so  purifying  their  hearts,  or  burning 
the  chaif  of  their  corrupt  affections,  by  the  active  fire  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  shall  accompany  your  preaching,  that  they  may  be 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
And  lest  this  should  appear  to  be  too  great  a  work  for  your  fjiith,  I, 
who  have  the  power,  promise  to  be  with  you,  with  this  my  Spirit  in 
the  work,  till  the  end  of  the  world."' 

The  Quakers  contend  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
commission,  because  it  exactly  coincides  with  the  meaning  of  the 
same  commission,  as  described  b}-  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark,  and  of  that 
also,  which  was  given  to  St.  Paul. 

St.  Luke  states  the  commission  given  to  the  Apostles  to  have  been, 
"that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem*."  The  meaning 
therefore  of  the  commission,  as  stated  by  St.  Luke,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  stated  by  St.  Matthew,  as  we  have  just  explained  it. 
For,  first,  all  nations  are  included  in  it.  Secondly,  purification  of 
heart,  or  conversion  from  sin,  is  insisted  upon  to  be  the  object  of.it. 
And  thirdly,  this  object  is  to  be  effected,  not  by  the  baptism  of 
water  (for  baptism  is  no  where  mentioned),  but  by  preaching,  in 
which  is  included  the  idea  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

St.  Mark  also  states  the  commission  to  be  the  same  in  the  folloAv- 
ing  words:  "And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  belie veth,  and  is  bap- 
tized, shall  be  saved*."  Here  all  nations,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  are  mentioned  again.  But  baptism  is  now  added.  But  the 
baptism,  that  was  to  go  with  this  preaching,  the  Quakers  contend  to 
be  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  For,  first,  the  baptism  here  mentioned 
is  connected  with  salvation.  But  the  baptism  according  to  St.  Peter, 
"  which  doth  also  now  save  us,  is  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  Sec- 
ondly, the  nature  of  the  baptism  here  mentioned  is  explained  by  the 
verse  that  follows  it.  Thus,  "He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe:  They 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues."  This  therefore  is  the  same  baptism 
as  that,  which  St,  Paul  conferred  on  some  of  his  disciples,  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  his  hands:  "And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues, 

*  Luke  xxiv.  47.  t  Mark  xvi.  15. 
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and  prophesied*."     Thus,  again,  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit. 

The  commission  also,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  by  St. 
Matthew,  will  be  found,  as  it  has  been  now  explained,  to  coincide  in 
its  object  with  that,  which  was  given  to  St.  Paul,  as  we  find  by  his 
confession  to  Agrippa.  For  he  declared  he  was  sent  as  a  minister  to 
the  Gentilesf,  "to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  might 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ."  But  what  was  this,  the  Quakers  say, 
but  to  baptize  them  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  new  and  divine 
nature,  or  with  the  baptism  of  Christ  ? 

And  as  we  have  thus  obtained  a  knowledge  from  St.  Paul  of  what 
his  own  commission  contained,  so  we  have,  from  the  same  authoritv, 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  did  not  contain;  for  he  positively  declares  in 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  "  Christ  sent  him  not  to  bap- 
tize (evidently  alluding  to  baptism  by  water),  but  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel." It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  understand  his  com- 
mission to  refer  to  water;  and  who  wasbetter  qualified  to  understand 
it  than  himself? 

It  is  also  stated  by  the  Quakers,  as  another  argument  to  the  same 
point,  that  if  the  baptism  in  the  commission  had  been  that  of  water 
only,  the  Apostles  could  have  easily  administered  it  of  themselves, 
or  without  any  supernatural  assistance;  but  in  order  that  they  mi  o-ht 
be  enabled  to  execute  that  baptism,  which  the'commission  pointed  to, 
they  were  desired  to  wait  for  divine  help.  Jesus  Christ  said,  '-I  send 
the  promise  of  my  father  upon  you.  But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high;  for  John 
truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  many  days  hence*."  Xow  the  Quakers  ask,  If  baptism  by 
water  had  been  the  baptism  contained  in  the  great  commission,  why 
could  not  the  Apostles  have  performed  it  of  themselves?  "V^^hat 
should  have  hindered  them  more  than  John  from  going  with  people 
into  the  rivers  and  immersing  them  ?  Wh}-  were  they  first  to 
receive  themselves  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit?  But  if  it  be  allowed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  executed  the  great  commission 
they  were  to  perform  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  case  is  altered.  It 
became  them  then  to  wait  for  the  divine  help.  For  it  required  more 
than  human  power  to  give  that  baptism,  which  should  chano-e  the  dis- 
position and  affections  of  men,  and  should  be  able  to  bring  them  from 
darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.     And 
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here  the  Quakers  observe,  that  the  Apostles  never  attempted  to  exe- 
cute the  great  commission  till  the  time  fixed  upon  by  our  Savior  in 
these  words,  "  But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  3'e  bo 
endued  Avith  power  from  on  high."     This  was  the  day  of  Pentecost.  . 

After  this  "they  preached,"  as  St.  Peter  says,  "with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,"  and  with  such  efficacy,  that  "  the 
Holy  Grhost  fell  upon  many  of  them  who  heard  their  words." 

SECTION    v. 

Objection  to  the  foregoing  arguments  of  the  Quakers;  namely,  "If  it  be  nut  the 
baptism  of  John  that  is  included  in  the  great  commission,  how  came  the! 
Apostles  to  baptize  with  water  ?  " — Practice  and  opinion  of  Peter  considered 
— also  of  Paul — also  of  Jesus  Christ — This  practice,  as  explained  by  theso 
opinions,  considered  by  the  Quakers  to  turn  out  in  favor  of  their  own  doc- 
trines on  this  subject. 

I  HAVE  now  stated  the  arguments  by  which  the  members  of  this. 
Society  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  baptism  by  the  Sjiirit, 
and  not  the  baptism  by  water,  was  included  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
great  commission,  which  he  gave  to  his  apostles,  when  he  requested 
them  "  to  go  into  all  nations,  and  to  teach  them,  baptizing  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Against  these  arguments  the  following  question  has  been  usually 
started  as  an  objection:  "If  it  be  not  included  in  the  great  commis- 
sion, how  came  the  Apostles  to  baptize?  or,  would  they  have  bap- 
tized, if  baptism  had  not  been  considered  by  them  as  a  Christian! 
ordinance  ?  " 

The  Quakers,  in  answering  this  objection,  have  confined  tliem- 
selves  to  the  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  For  though  Philip  is  said  to  have  baptized  also,  yet  he  left 
no  writings  behind  him,  like  the  former;  nor  are  so  many  circum- 
stances recorded  of  him,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
his  character,  or  to  know  what  his  opinions  ultimately  Avere  upon 
that  subject. 

The  Quakers  consider  the  Apostles  as  men  of  the  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  They  find  the  ambition  of  James  and  John,  the 
apostacy  and  dissimulation  of  Peter,  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  the 
dissension  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  jealousies  which 
some  of  them  entertained  towards  one  another,  recorded  in  H0I3' 
Writ.  They  believe  them  also  to  have  been  mostly  men  of  limited 
information,  and  to  have  had  their  prejudices  like  other  people. 
Hence  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  come  all  at  once 
into  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  that,  educated  in  a  reli- 
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gion  of  types  and  ceremonials,  they  should  all  at  once  abandon  these : 
that,  expecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  they  should  at  once  lay  aside 
temporal  views;  and  that  they  should  come  immediately  into  the 
full  purity  of  the  Gospel-practice. 

With  respect  to  the  apostle  Peter,  he  gave  early  signs  of  the  dull- 
ness of  his  comprehension  -with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  character 
and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah*; — for.  when  Jesus  had  given  forth  but 
a  single  parable,  Peter  was  obliged  to  ask  him  the  meaning  of  it. 
This  occasioned  Jesus  to  say.  -Are  ye  also  yet  without  understand- 
ing?" 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  our  Savjor  told  himj,  that  he 
himself  must  go  into  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things,  and  be 
killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day,  Peter  took  him  and 
rebuked  him;  saying,  '*Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord!  This  shall  not 
be  unto  thee." 

At  a  subsequent  time,  namel}',  just  after  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ,  he  seems  to  have  known  so  little  about  spiritual  things,  that 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  raise  three  earthly  tabernacles  ;  one  to  Moses, 
one  to  Elias.  and  a  third  to  Jesus,  for  the  retention  of  signs  and 
shadows  as  a  Grosjiel-labor,  at  the  very  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
opening  the  dismission  of  all  but  one.  namely,  -the  tabernacle  of 
God,  that  is  with  men.' 

Nor  did  he  seem  at  a  more  remote  period  to  have  gained  more 
large  or  spiritual  ideas.  He  did  not  even  know  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  universal.  He  considered  it  as  limited  to  the 
Jews;  though  the  words  in  the  great  commission,  which  he  and  the 
other  apostles  had  heard,  ordered  them  to  teach  all  nations.  He  was 
unwilling  to  go  and  preach  to  Cornelius  on  this  very  account,  merely 
because  he  was  a  Eoman  centurion;  or,  in  other  words,  a  Gentile; 
so  that  a  vision  was  necessary  to  remove  his  scruples  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  was  not  till  after  this  vision,  and  his  conversation  with  Cor- 
nelius, that  his  mind  began  to  be  opened;  and  then  he  exclaimed. 
"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in 
every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him." 

The  mind  of  Peter  began  now  to  be  opened,  and  to  see  things  in  a 
clearer  light;  when  a  new  occurrence,  that  took  place  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  seems  to  have  removed  the  film  still  more  from  his  eyes: 
for,  while  he  preached  to  Cornelius  and  the  others  present,  he  jDcr- 
ceived  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  all  of  them  that  heard  his 
words,  as    on    himself  and  the   other   apostles    at   the   beginning." 

Matt.  XV.  10.  t  Matt.  xvi.  21,  22. 
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Then  remembered  Peter  the  words  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, 
'■John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost:"  that  is,  Peter  finding  that  Cornelius  and  his  friends 
had  received,  by  means  of  his  own  powerful  preaching,  the  Holy 
Grhost,  perceived  then  t'ov  the  first  time,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  ho 
had  been  executing  the  great  commission  of  Jesus  Christ;  or  that  he 
had  taught  a  Gentile,  and  baptized  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here 
it  was  that  he  first  made  the  discrimination  between  the  baptism  of 
John  and  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

From  this  time,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  eyes  became 
fully  open  ^  fur  in  a  fe^Y  years  afterwards,  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  his  conduct  again,  we  find  him  an  altered  man,  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  spiritual  things.  Being  called  upon,  at  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  circumcision 
to  Gentile  converts,  he  maintains  that  God  gives  his  Holy  Spirit  as 
well  to  the  Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews.  He  maintains,  again,  that  God 
purifies  by  Paith.  And  he  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  circumci- 
sion is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  yoke.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  circumcision  and  baptism  uniformly  went  together,  when 
proselytes  of  the  covenant  were  made,  or  when  any  of  the  heathens 
were  desirous  of  conforming  to  the  whole  of  the  Jewisli  law. 

At  a  time,  again,  subsequent  to  this,  or  when  he  wrote  his  Epis- 
tles, which  were  to  go  to  the  strangers  all  over  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  he  discovers  himself  to  be  the  same 
full-grown  man  in  spiritual  things  on  the  subject  of  baptism  itself,  in 
those  remarkable  words  which  have  been  quoted,  "whose  antitype, 
baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God)  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;"  so  that  the  last  opinion  of  Peter  on 
the  subject  of  water-baptism  contradicted  his  practice  when  he  was 
but  in  his  noviciate  in  Christ's  kingdoju. 

With  respect  to  the  apostle  Paul,  whose  practice  I  am  to  consider 
next,  it  is  said  of  him,  as  of  St.  Peter,  that  he  baptized. 

That  Paul  baptized  is  to  be  collected  from  his  own  writings. 
For  it  appears  by  his  own  account,  that  there  had  been  divisions 
among  the  Corinthians.  Of  those,  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, some  called  themselves  after  the  name  of  Cephas,  others  after 
the  name  of  Apollos,  others  after  the  name  of  Paul ;  thus  dividing 
themselves  nominally  into  sects,  according  to  the  name  of  him,  who 
had  either  baptized  or  converted  them.  St.  Paul  mentions  these 
circumstances ;  by  which  it  comes  to  light  that  he  used  water-bap- 
tism :  and  he  regrets  that  the  persons  in  question  should  have  made 
such  a  bad  use  of  this  rite,  as  to  call  themselves  after  him  who  bap- 
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tized  them,  instead  of  calling  themselves  after  Christ,  and  dwelling 
on  him  alone.  '-I  thank  God,"  says  he,  ''that  I  baptized  none  of  you 
but  Crispus  and  Gains;  lest  any  should  say  that  I  baptized  in  my 
own  name.  And  I  baptized  also  the  house  of  Stephanas.  Besides., 
I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other.  For  Christ  sent  me  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel-'\  ' 

Now  this  confession  of  the  apostle,  which  is  usually  brought  against 
the  members  of  this  Society,  they  consider  to  be  entirely  in  their 
favor,  and  indeed  decisive  of  the  point  in  question.  For  they  collect 
from  hence,  that  St.  Paul  never  considered  baptism  by  water  as  any 
Gospel -ordinance,  or  as  any  rite  indispensably  necessary,  when  men 
were  admitted  as  members  into  the  Christian  Church.  For,  if  he 
had  considered  it  in  this  light,  he  would  never  have  said,  that  Christ 
sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  his  Gospel.  iSTeither  would  he 
have  thanked  God,  on  account  of  the  mere  abuse  of  it,  that  he  had 
baptized  so  few ;  for  doubtless  there  were  many  among  the  learned 
Greeks,  who  abused  his  preaching,  and  who  called  it  foolishness: 
but  yet  he  no  where  says,  that  he  was  sorrj'  on  that  account  that  he 
ever  preached  to  them ;  for  preaching  was  a  Gospel-ordinance,  enjoined 
him,  by  which  many  were  to  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Again,  if  he  had  considered  water-baptism  as  a  necessary  mark  of 
initiation  into  Christianity,  he  would  have  uniformly  adopted  it,  as 
men  became  proselytes  to  his  doctrines.  But,  among  the  thousands 
whom  in  all  probability  he  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  among  the 
Corinthians,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  more  than  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  three  families  of  Crispus,  Gains,  and  Stephanas,  whom 
he  baptized  with  water. 

But  still  it  is  contended,  that  Paul  says  of  himself  that  he  baj)- 
tized.  The  Quakers  agree  to  this ;  but  they  say  that  he  must  have 
done  it  in  these  instances,  on  motives  verj'  different  from  those  of  an 
indispensable  Christian  rite. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  these  motives,  the  Quakers  consider 
the  apostle  Paul,  not  as  in  the  situation  of  Peter  and  others,  who 
were  a  long  time  in  acquiriag  their  spiritual  knowledge,  during 
which  they  might  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  many  customs, 
but  as  coming,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  and  powerfully  into  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Hence,  when  he  baptized,  they 
impute  no  ignoi'ance  to  him.  They  believe  he  rejected  water-baj)- 
tism  as  a  Gospel-ordinance,  but  that  he  considered  it  in  itself  as  a 
harmless  ceremony ;  and  that,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  he  used  it  out 
of  condescension  to  those  Ellenistic  Jews,  whose  prejudices,  on  ac- 

*  1  Cor.  i.  14,  15,  IG. 
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count  of  the  Avashings  of  Moses,  and  their  customs  relative  to  prose- 
lytes, were  so  strong,  that  they  could  not  separate  purification  by 
water  from  conversion  to  a  new  religion.  For  St.  Paul  confesses 
himself,  that  "to  the  weak  he  became  as  weak,  that  he  might  gain 
the  weak,  and  was  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some."  Of  this  his  condescension  many  instances  arc 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament, — though  it  may  be  only  necessary 
to  advert  to  one.  At  the  great  council  of  Jerusalem,  where  Paul. 
Baimabas,  Peter,  James,  and  others  were  present,  it  was  determined 
that  circumcision  was  not  necessary  to  the  Gentiles*.  St.  Paul,  him- 
self, with  some  others,  carried  the  very  letter  of  the  council,  contain- 
ing their  determination  upon  this  subject,  to  Antioch,  to  the  bretheren 
there.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  brethren  of  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia.  After  having  left  Antioch,  he  went  to  Derbe  and  Lys- 
tra ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  council,  that  circumcision  was  not  a  Christian  rite,  hef 
circumcised  Timotheus,  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  in  those  quarters. 

In  addition  to  these  observations  on  the  practice  and  opinions  of 
the  Apostles,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Quakers  presume  it  will  be 
found  that  the  baptism  of  John  is  not  an  ordinance  of  the  Gospel, 
they  presume  the  same  conclusion  will  be  adopted,  if  they  take  into 
consideration  the  practice  and  opinions  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  Jesus  Cnrist  never  forbade  water-baptism,  the  Quakers 
readily  allow.  But  they  conceive  his  silence  on  this  subject  to  have 
arisen  from  his  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Jews :  ho 
knew  how  carnal  their  minds  were,  how  much  they  were  attached  to 
outward  ordinances,  and  how  difficult  it  was  all  at  once  to  bring  them 
into  his  spiritual  kingdom.  Hence  he  permitted  many  things  for  a. 
time,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  their  spiritual  vision. 

That  Jesus  submitted  also  to  baptism  himself,  they  allow.  But 
he  submitted  to  it,  not  because  he  intended  to  make  it  an  ordi- 
nance under  the  new  dispensation,  but,  to  use  his  ow^n  words,  "that 
he  might  fulfill  all  righteousness."  Hence  also  he  was  circumcised  : 
hence  he  celebrated  the  Passover ;  and  hence  he  was  enabled  to  use 
these  remarkable  words  upon  the  cross,  "  It  is  fulfilled." 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  never  forbade  water-baptism,  and  though 
he  was  baptized  with  water  by  John,  yet  he  never  baptized  an}-  one 
himself.  A  rumor  had  gone  abroad  among  the  Pharisees,  that  Jesus 
had  baptized  more  disciples  than  John  the  Baptist.  But  John,  the 
beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  had  leaned   on  his  bosom,  and  who 

*  Acts  XV.  t  Acts  xvi.  o. 
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knew  more  of  his  sentiments  and  practice  than  any  other  person^ is 
very  careful  in  correcting  this  hear-say  report,  as  if  unworthy  of  the 
spiritual  mind  of  his  master,  and  states  positively  "  that  Jesus  bap- 
tized not*." 

The  Quakers  lay  a  great  stress  upon  this  circumstance :  for  they 
say,  that  if  Jesus  never  baptized  with  water  himself,  it  is  a  proof 
that  he  never  intended  to  erect  water-baptism  into  a  gospel-rite.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  they  say,  that  he  should  have  established  a 
sacrament,  and  that  he  should  never  have  administered  it.  Would  he 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  own  baj)tism  had  been  that  of  water? 
have  begun  his  ministry  by  baj)tizing  his  own  disciples,  notwith- 
standing they  had  previously  been  baptized  by  John?  But  he  not 
only  never  baptized  himself,  but  is  no  where  recorded  that  he  ordered 
his  disciples  to  baptize  with  waterf .  He  once  ordered  a  leper  to  go 
to  the  priest  and  to  offer  the  gift  for  his  cleansing;  at  another  timef, 
he  ordered  a  blind  man  to  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  but  he 
never  ordered  any  one  to  go  and  be  baptized  with  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  by  the  Quakers,  that  he  clearly  intimated  to 
three  of  his  disciples  at  the  transfiguration,  that  the  dispensations 
of  Moses  and  John  were  to  pass  away ;  and  that  he  taught  himself 
"that  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation;"  or  that  it 
consisted  not  in  those  outward  and  lifeless  ordinances,  in  which  many 
of  those,  to  whom  ho  addressed  himself,  placed  the  essence  of  their 
religion. 
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Supper  of  the  Lord — Two  such  suppers;  one  enjoined  by  Moses,  the  other  by 
Jesus  Christ — The  former  called  the  Passover — original  manner  of  its  cele- 
bration— the  use  of  bread  and  wine  added  to  it — these  long  in  use  when 
Jesus  Christ  celebrated  it — Since  his  time  alterations  made  in  this  supper  by 
the  Jews — but  bread  and  wine  still  continued  to  be  component  parts  of  it,  and 
continue  so  to  the  present  day — Modern  manner  of  the  celebration  of  it. 

There  are  two  Suppers  of  the  Lord  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ; 
the  first  enjoined  by  Moses,  and  the  second  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  is  called  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  because  it  was  the  last 
supper  which  Jesus  Christ  participated  with  his  disciples,  or  which 
the  Lord  and  Ma.ster  celebrated  with  them  in  commemoration  of  the 
Passover.     And  it  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Supper  of  the 

*  John  iv.  2.  tMatth.  viii.  4.  J  John  ix.  Y. 
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Lord  on  another  account,  because  it  was  the  supper  which  the  lord 
and  master  of  every  Jewish  family  celebrated,  on  the  same  festival, 
in  his  own  house. 

This  supper  was  distinguished,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  by  the  name 
of  the  Pass-over  supper.  The  object  of  the  institution  of  it  was  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  the  Lord  passing  over  the  houses  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  the 
former  from  their  hard  and  oppressive  bondage. 

The  directions  of  Moses  concerning  this  festival  were  short,  but 
precise. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  called  Xissan,  the  Jews 
were  to  kill  a  lamb  in  the  evening.  It  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  same 
evening,  roasted  with  fire  ;  and  the  whole  of  it  was  to  be  eaten,  or 
the  remains  of  it  to  be  consumed  with  fire  before  morning.  They  were 
to  eat  it  with  loins  girded,  with  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  with  their 
staves  in  their  hands,  and  to  eat  it  in  haste.  The  bread,  wiiich  they 
were  to  eat,  was  to  be  unleavened,  all  of  it,  and  for  seven  days. 
There  was  to  be  no  leaven  in  their  houses  during  that  time.  Bitter 
herbs  also  were  to  be  used  at  this  feast.  And  none,  who  were  uncir- 
cumcised,  were  allowed  to  partake  of  it. 

This  was  the  simple  manner,  in  which  the  Passover  and  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread  (which  was  included  in  it)  were  first  celebrated. 
But  as  the  Passover,  in  the  age  following  its  institution,  was  not  to 
be  killed  and  eaten  in  any  other  place  than  where  the  Lord  chose  to 
fix  his  name,  which  was  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  suspended 
for  a  time.  The  Jews,  however,  retained  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread  wherever  they  dwelt.  At  this  last  feast,  in  process  of  time, 
they  added  the  use  of  wine  to  the  use  of  bread.  The  introduction  of 
the  wine  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  new  customs.  The 
lord  or  master  of  the  feast  used  to  break  the  bread,  and  to  bless  it 
saying,  "Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  givest  us  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  !  "  He  used  to  take  the  cup,  Avhich  contained  the  wine,  and 
ble.ss  it  also  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  givest  us  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine!"  The  br sad  was  twice  blessed  upon  this  occasion,  and 
given  once  to  every  individual  at  the  feast.  But  the  cuj)  was  handed 
round  three  times  to  the  guests.  During  the  intervals  between  the 
blessing  and  taking  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  the  company 
acknowledged  the  deliverance  of  their  ancestors  from  the  Egyjjtian 
bondage;  they  lamented  their  present  state;  they  confessed  their 
sense  of  the  justice  of  God  in  their  punishment;  and  they  expressed 
their  hope  of  his  merc}^,  from  his  former  kind  dealings  and  gracious 
promises. 

In  process  of  time,  when  the  Jews  were  fixed  at  Jerusalem,  they 
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revived  the  celebration  of  the  Passover ;  and  as  the  feast  of  unleav- 
ened bread  was  connected  with  it,  they  added  the  customs  of  the 
latter,  and  blended  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  the  use  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  and  their  several  accompaniments  of  consecration,  into 
one  ceremony.  The  bread  therefore  and  the  wine  had  been  long  in 
use  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Passover-supper,  (and  indeed  of  all 
the  solemn  feasts  of  the  Jews)  when  Jesus  Christ  took  upon  him- 
self as  the  master  of  his  own  family  of  disciples,  to  celebrate  it. 
"When  he  celebrated  it,  he  did  as  the  master  of  every  Jewish  family 
did  at  that  time.  He  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  broke,  and  gave 
it  to  his  discijales.  He  took  the  cup  of  wine,  and  gave  it  to  them 
also.  But  he  conducted  himself  differently  from  others  in  one 
respect;  for  he  compared  the  bread  of  the  Passover  to  his  own  body, 
and  the  wine  to  his  own  blood,  and  led  the  attention  of  his  disciples 
from  the  old  object  of  the  Passover,  or  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  to  a  new  one,  or  deliverance  from  sin. 

Since  the  time  of  our  Savior,  we  find  that  the  Jews,  who  have  been 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  made  alterations  in  this 
supjier;  but  all  of  them  have  concurred  in  retaining  the  bread  and 
wine  as  component  parts  of  it.  This  will  be  seen  by  describing  the 
manner,  in  which  it  is  celebrated  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  J^issan,  the  first-born  son  of 
every  family  fasts,  because  the  first-born  in  Egypt  were  smitten  on 
that  night.  A  table  is  then  set  out,  and  covered  with  a  cloth.  On 
the  middle  of  it  is  placed  a  large  dish,  which  is  covered  with  a  nap- 
kin. A  large  Passover-cake  of  unleavened  bread,  distinguished  by 
marks,  and  denominated  "Israelite,"  is  then  laid  upon  this  napkin. 
Another,  with  different  marks,  but  denominated  -'Levite,"  is  laid 
upon  the  first;  and  a  third,  differently  marked,  and  denominated 
"Priest,"  is  laid  upon  the  second.  Uj)on  this  again  a  large  dish  is 
25laced ;  and  in  this  dish  is  a  shank-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  with 
a  small  matter  of  meat  on  it,  which  is  burnt  quite  brown  on  the  fire. 
This  is  instead  of  the  lamb  roasted  with  fire,  l^ear  this  is  an  egg, 
roasted  hard  in  hot  ashes  that  it  may  not  be  broken,  to  express  the 
totality  of  the  lamb.  There  is  also  placed  on  the  table  a  small 
quantity  of  raw  chervil,  instead  of  the  bitter  herbs  ordered ;  also  a 
cup  with  salt  water,  in  remembrance  of  the  sea  crossed  over  after 
that  repast ;  also  a  stick  of  horse-radish  with  its  green  top  to  it,  to 
represent  the  bitter  labor  that  made  the  eyes  of  their  ancestors 
water  in  slavery ;  and  a  couple  of  round  balls,  made  of  bitter 
almonds  pounded  with  apples,  to  rejjresent  their  labor  in  lime  and 
bricks.  The  seat  or  couch  of  the  master  is  prepared  at  the  head  of 
the    table,   and    raised   with    pillows,    to   represent    the    masterly 
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authority,  of  which  the  Jews  were  deprived  in  bondage.  The  mean- 
est of  the  servants  are  seated  at  the  table,  for  two  nights,  with  their 
masters,  mistresses,  and  superiors,  to  denote  that  they  were  all 
equally  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  that  all  ought  to  give  the  same  ceremo- 
nial thanks  for  their  redemption.  Cups  also  are  prepared  for  the 
wine,  of  which  each  person  must  drink  four  in  the  course  of  the 
ceremony.  One  cup  extraordinarj^-  is  set  on  the  table  for  Elias, 
which  is  drunk  by  the  youngest  in  his  stead. 

All  things  having  been  thus  prepared,  the  guests  wash  their  hands, 
and  seat  themselves  at  table.  The  master  of  the  family,  soon  after 
this,  takes  his  cup  of  wine  in  his  right  hand ;  and,  the  rest  at  the 
table  doing  the  same,  he  says,  together  with  all  the  others  :  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  created 
the  fruit  of  the  vine!''  This  is  followed  by  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
institution  of  the  Passover.  Then  the  cnp  of  wine  is  drunk  by  all. 
Afterwards  the  master  of  the  family  says,  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  Avith  thj- 
commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  cleanse  our  hands!" 

Then  the  master  of  the  family  desires  the  guests  to  partake  of  the 
chei"vil  dipped  in  salt  water,  which  he  gives  them  with  an  appro- 
priate blessing.  He  makes  them  touch  also  the  dish  containing  the 
egg  and  shank-bone  of  the  lamb,  and  to  repeat  with  him  a  formula 
of  words  suited  to  the  subject.  He  then  takes  the  second  cup  of 
wine,  and  uses  words,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest,  expressive  of  the 
great  difference  between  this  and  any  other  night.  After  this,  co- 
pious remarks  follow  on  the  institution  of  the  Passover.  Then  fol- 
low queries  and  answers  of  the  Rabbles  on  this  subject.  Then  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  Jews.  Then  the  fifteen  acts  of  the  goodness 
of  God  to  the  Jewish  nation,  Avhich  ihej  make  out  thus  :  He  led  the 
Jews  out  of  Egypt.  He  punished  the  Egyptians.  He  executed 
judgment  on  their  Gods.  He  slew  their  first-born.  He  gave  the 
Jews  wealth.  He  divided  the  sea  for  them.  He  made  them  j^ass 
through  it  as  on  dr}'  land.  He  drowned  the  Egyptians  in  the  same. 
He  gave  food  to  the  Jews  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  He  fed 
them  with  manna.  He  gave  them  the  sabbath.  He  brought  tliem 
to  Mount  Sinai.  He  gave  them  the  Law.  He  brought  them  to  the 
land  of  Promise.     He  built  the  Temple. 

When  these  acts  of  tlie  goodness  of  God,  with  additional  remarks 
on  the  Passover  out  of  Pabbi  Gamaliel,  have  been  recited,  all  the  guests 
touch  the  dish,  which  contains  the  three  cakes  of  bread  before  men- 
tioned, and  say,  "This  sort  of  unleavened  bread,  which  we  eat,  is 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  dough  of  our  ancestors 
to  rise,  until  the  blessed  Lord,  the  king  of  kings,  did  reveal  himself 
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to  redeem  them ;  as  it  is  written,  'and  they  baked  unleavened  cakes 
of  the  dough,  which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egyj^t ;  for  it  was  not 
leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could  not 
tarry,  neither  had  the}'  prepared  for  themselves  any  victuals."" 
After  this  they  touch  the  horse-radish,  and  join  in  a  narration  on 
the  subject  of  their  bondage.  Then  they  take  their  third  cup  of 
wine,  and  pronounce  a  formula  of  adoration  and  praise,  accompanied 
with  blessings  and  thanksgivings,  in  allusion  to  the  historical  part 
of  the  Passover.  After  this  the  master  of  the  family  washes  his 
hands,  and  says,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  com- 
manded us  to  cleanse  our  hands!"  He  then  breaks  the  uppermost 
cake  of  bread  in  the  dish,  and  says,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our 
God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  brought  forth  bread  from  the 
earth  !"  Then  he  takes  half  of  another  cake  of  bread,  and  breaks 
it,  and  says,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  uni- 
versa,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  com- 
manded us  to  eat  the  unleavened  bread  !"  Then  he  gives  every  one 
at  the  table  of  each  of  the  two  cakes  of  bread  that  are  broken,  and 
every  one  repeats  audibly  the  two  last  blessings.  He  then  takes  the 
green  top  from  the  horse-radish,  and  puts  on  the  balls  before  men- 
tioned, and  pronounces  a  blessing.  He  then  puts  these  into  the 
hands  of  the  guests,  and  they  pronounce  the  same.  After  this  he 
cuts  the  bottom  cake,  and  puts  a  piece  of  it  ujDon  a  piece  of  horse- 
radish, and  pronounces  a  formula  of  words  in  allusion  to  an  histori- 
cal fact. 

These  ceremonies  having  been  thus  completed,  the  guests  sup. 
After  supper  a  long  grace  is  said.  Then  the  fourth  cup  is  filled. 
A  long  prayer  follows  on  the  subject  of  creation.  This  is  again  fol- 
lowed^by  a  hymn,  enumerating  and  specifying  the  twelve  wonders, 
which  God  did  at  midnight.  Another  hymn  succeeds,  specifying 
the  fifteen  great  works,  which  God  did  at  different  times,  both  on 
the  night  and  on  the  day  of  the  Passover.  Then  follows  a  prayer 
in  praise  of  God,  in  which  a  desire  is  expressed  that  they  may  be 
again  brought  to  Jerusalem.  Then  follows  a  blessing  on  the  fourth 
cup,  which  is  taken ;  after  which  another  hymn  is  sung,  in  which 
the  assistance  of  the  Almighty  is  invoked  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  This  hymn  is  followed  by  thirteen  canticles,  enumerating 
thirteen  remarkable  things  belonging  to  the  Jews  ;  soon  after  which 
the  ceremony  ends. 

This  is  the  manner,  or  nearly  the  manner,  in  which  the  Passover 
is  now  celebrated  by  the  Jews.  The  bread  is  still  continued  to  be 
blessed,  and  broken,  and  divided,  and  the  cup  to  be  blessed,  and 
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handed  round  among  the  guests  :  and  this  is  done  whether  thev  live 
in  Asia,  or  in  Europe,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world. 

.SECTION    II. 

Second  .Supper  is  that  enjoined  by  Jesus  at  Capernaum — It  consists  of  bread  from 
Heaven — or  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ — But  these  are  not  of  a  material 
nature,  like  the  Pass-over-bread,  or  corporeal  part  of  Jesus — but  wholly  of  a 
spiritual — Those  who  receive  it  are  spiritually  nourished  by  it — and  may  be 
said  to  sup  with  Christ — This  supper  supported  the  Patriarchs — and  must  be 
taken  by  all  Christians — Various  ways  in  which  this  supper  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  second  supper  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  bread  and 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  mentioned,  is  that  which  was 
enjoined  by  Jesus  when  he  addressed  the  multitude  at  Capernaum. 
Of  this  supper  the  following  account  may  be  given:  "Labor  nor-'^," 
says  he  to  the  multitude,  -for  the  meat,  which  perisheth.  but  for 
that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of 
man  shall  give  unto  you." 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  chapter,  when  the  Jews  required  a 
sign  from  heaven  (such  as  when  Moses  gave  their  ancestors  manna 
in  the  wilderness)  in  order  that  they  might  believe  on  him.  he  ad- 
dre.-ised  them  thus  :  '•  Yerily,  verily.  I  say  unto  you.  Moses  gave  3'ou 
not  that  bread  from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  that  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  and  giveth  light  unto  the  world. 

"Then  said  they  unto  him,  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  breati. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  He  that  cometh 
unto  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
thirst." 

It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  these  and  other  words,  that  were 
spoken  upon  this  occasion,  the  Jews  took  offence  at  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
cause he  said  he  was  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven  ;  for 
they  knew  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  ;  and  they  knew  both  his  father 
and  mother.  Jesus  therefore  directed  to  them  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

"  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.  I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  forever.  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews  therefore 
strove  among  themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh 
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to  eat?  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
Except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whosoever  eatetli  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  rise  him  up  at  tbe  last  day; 
for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father; 
so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread 
that  came  down  from  heaven.  Not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna, 
and  are  dead ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever." 

As  the  Jews  were  still  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  which  they  discovered  by  murmuring,  and  pronouncing  them 
to  be  hard  sajangs,  Jesus  Christ  closes  his  address  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing:  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they 
are  Life." 

It  appears  from  hence,  according  to  the  Quakers,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
in  mentioning  the  loaves,  took  occasion  to  spiritualize,  as  he  did  on 
all  other  fit  occasions,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  followers 
from  natural  to  spiritual  food,  or  from  the  food  that  perisheth  to  that 
which  giveth  eternal  life. 

Jesus  Christ  calls  himself  on  this  occasion  the  living  bread.  He 
says  that  this  bread  is  his  flesh,  and  that  this  flesh  is  meat  indeed. 
The  first  conclusion  which  the  Quakers  deduce  on  this  subject  is,  that 
this  flesh  and  blood,  or  this  bread,  or  this  meat,  which  he  recom- 
mends to  his  followers,  and  which  he  also  declares  to  be  himself,  is 
not  of  a  material  nature.  It  is  not,  as  he  himself  says,  like  the  ordi- 
nary meat  that  perisheth,  not  like  the  outward  manna,  which  the 
Jews  ate  in  the  wilderness  for  their  bodily  refreshment.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  common  bread,  nor  such  bread  as  the  Jews  ate  at  their 
Passover,  nor  any  bread  or  meat  ordered  to  be  eaten  on  an}'  public 
occasion. 

Neither  can  this  flesh  or  this  bread  be,  as  some  have  imagined,  the 
material  flesh  or  body  of  Jesus.  For,  first,  this  latter  body  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  whereas,  the  other  is  described  as  having  come 
down  froin  heaven.  Secondly,  because,  when  the  Jews  said,  "How 
can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  ?  "  Jesus  replied,  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;"  that  is.  Material  flesh  and 
blood,  such  as  mine  is,  cannot  profit  any  thing  in  the  way  of  quicken- 
ing, or  cannot  so  profit  as  to  give  life  eternal :  this  is  only  tlie  work 
of  the  spirit.  And  he  adds.  "The  words  I  have  spoken  to  you,  they 
are  Spirit,  and  they  are  Life." 

This  bread  then,  or  this  body,  is  of  a  spiritual  nature.     It  is  of  a 
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spiritual  nature,  because  it  not  only  givetli  life,  but  preserveth  from 
death.  Xanna,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  Israelites  only  for  a 
time,  and  they  died.  Common  bread  and  flesh  nourish  the  body  for 
a  time,  and  it  dies  and  perishes;  but  it  is  said  of  those,  who  feed 
upon  this  food,  that  they  shall  never  die. 

This  bread  or  body  must  be  spiritual  again,  because  the  bodies  of 
men,  according  to  their  present  organization,  cannot  be  kept  forever 
alive.  But  their  souls  may.  The  souls  of  men  can  receive  no  nour- 
ishment from  ordinary  meat  and  drink,  that  they  should  be  kept 
alive,  but  from  that  -which  is  spiritual  only.  It  must  be  spiritual 
again,  because  Jesus  Christ  describes  it  as  having  come  down  from 
heaven. 

The  last  conclusion,  which  the  Quakers  draw  from  the  words  of 
our  Savior  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  a  spiritual  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  such  an  essential  of  Christianity,  that  no 
person,  Avho  does  not  partake  of  them,  can  be  considered  to  be  a 
Christian;  "for,  except  a  man  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  his  blood,  he  has  no  life  in  him." 

The  Quakers,  therefore,  believe  that  this  address  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  followers,  near  Capernaum,  relates  wholly  to  the  necessity  of 
the  souls  of  men  being  fed  and  nourished  by  that  food,  which  they 
are  alone  capable  of  receiving;  namely,  that,  which  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  and  which  comes  from  above.  This  food  is  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Society,  it  is  Christ.  It  is  that  celestial 
Principle,  which  gives  light  and  life  to  as  many  as  receive  it  and 
believe  in  it.  It  is  that  spiritual  Principle,  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  which  afterwards  took  flesh.  And  those  who 
receive  it,  are  sjiiritually  nourished  by  it,  and  may  be  said  to  sup  with 
Christ;  for  he  himself  says,  "Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock. 
If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him. 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me*." 

This  Supper,  which  Jesus  Christ  enjoins,  is  that  heavenly  manna, 
on  which  the  Patriarchs  feasted  before  his  appearance  in  the  flesh, 
and  by  which  their  inward  man  became  nourished,  so  that  some  of 
them  were  said  to  have  walked  with  God;  for  these,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  "did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same 
.spiritual  drink;  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Ptock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  Eock  was  Christf ." 

This  Supper  is  also  "that  daily  bread,"  since  his  appearance  in  the 
flesh ;  or  as  the  old  Latin  translation  has  it,  it  is  that  supersubstan- 
tial  bread,  which  Christians  are  desired  to  pray  for  in  the  Lord's 

*Kev.  iii.  20.  tl  Cor.  x.  3,  4. 
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Prayer;  that  bread  which,  according  to  good  commentators,  is  above 
all  substance  and  above  all  created  things :  for  this  bread  fills  and 
satisfies.  By  extinguishing  all  carnal  desires,  it  leaves  neither  hun- 
ger nor  thirst  after  worldly  things.  It  redeems  from  the  pollutions 
of  sin.  It  so  quickens,  as  to  raise  from  death  to  life;  and  it  gives 
therefoi'e  to  man  a  sort  of  new  and  divine  nature,  so  that  he  can 
dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him. 

This  Supper,  which  consists  of  this  manna,  or  bread,  or  of  this 
flesh  and  blood,  may  be  enjoyed  by  Christians  in  various  ways.  It 
may  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  pious  meditations  on  the  Divine  Being, 
in  which  the  soul  of  man  may  have  communion  with  the  Spirit  of 
Cxod,  so  that  every  meditation  may  aiford  it  a  salutary  supper,  or  a 
celestial  feast.  It  may  be  enjoyed  by  them  when  they  wait  upon 
God  in  silence,  or  retire  into  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  receive  those 
divine  impressions,  which  quicken  and  spiritualize  the  internal  man. 
It  may  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  all  their  several  acts  of  obedience  and 
regard  to  the  words  and  doctrines  of  our  Savior.  Thus  may  men 
every  day.  na}^  every  hour,  keep  a  communion  at  the  Lord's  table, 
or  communicate,  or  sup,  with  Christ. 

SECTION    III. 

The  question  then  is,  "Whether  Jesus  Christ  instituted  any  new  Supper,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Passover,  and  in  addition  to  that  enjoined  at  Capernaum,  to 
be  observed  as  a  ceremonial  by  Christians? — Quakers  say  that  no  such  insti- 
tution can  be  collected  from  the  accounts  of  Matthew,  or  of  Mark,  or  of 
John — the  silence  of  the  latter  peculiarly  impressive  in  the  present  case. 

It  appears  then  that  there  are  two  Suppers  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  one  enjoined  by  Moses,  and  the  other  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  of  these  was  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  and  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Jews ;  for  to  Gentile  converts,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Moses,  or  whose  ancestors  were  not  concerned  in  the  deliverance 
from  Egytian  bondage,  it  could  have  had  no  meaning. 

The  latter  was  of  a  spiritual  nature.  It  was  not  limited  to  any 
nation.  It  had  been  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  Patriarchs.  Many  of 
the  Gentiles  had  enjoyed  it  also.  But  it  was  essentially  necessary 
for  all  Christians. 

l^ow  the  question  is,  Whether  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Passover,  instituted  any  new  Supper  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Passover,  and  in  addition  to  that,  which  he  had  before  enjoined  at 
Capernaum,  to  be  observed  as  an  ordinance  by  the  Christian  world? 

The  Quakers  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  institution  of  this  kind 
21 
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can  be  collected  from  Matthew,  Mark,  or  .Tohn.  St.  Matthew*  men- 
tions the  celebration  of  the  Passover-supper  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  cat,  this  is  my 
body. 

"And  he  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  say- 
ing, Drink  ye  all  of  it. 

"For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  >*hed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

"But  I  say  unto  3'ou,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  i'ruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Fathers 
kingdom." 

St.  Mark  gives  an  account  so  similar  to  the  former,  that  it  is  unnc- 
cessaiy  to  transcribe  it.  Both  mention  the  administration  of  the 
cup ;  both,  the  breaking  and  giving  of  the  bread :  both,  the  allusion 
of  Jesus  to  his  own  body  and  blood ;  both,  the  idea  of  his  not  drink- 
ing wine  anymore  but  in  a  new  kingdom: — but  neither  of  them 
mentions  any  command,  nor  even  any  insinuation,  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  do  as  he  did  at  the  Passover-supper. 
St.  John,  who  relates  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  Christ  washing 
the  feet  of  his  disciples  on  the  Passover-night,  mentions  nothing 
even  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  or  of  the  drinking  of  the  wine, 
upon  that  occasion. 

As  far  therefore  as  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  are 
concerned,  it  is  obvious,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  that  Christians 
have  not  the  least  pretence  either  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
or  of  that,  which  they  usually  call  the  Lord's  Supper;  for  the  com- 
mand for  such  a  Supper  is  usually  grounded  on  the  words  "Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  me."  But  no  such  words  occur  in  the  accounts 
of  any  of  the  evangelists  now  cited. 

This  silence  with  respect  to  any  command  for  an}-  new  institution 
is  considered  by  the  Society  as  a  proof,  as  far  as  these  evangelists 
arc  concerned,  that  none  was  ever  intended.  For,  if  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper  was  to  be  of  such  great  and  essential  rite  as  Christians 
make  it,  they  would  have  been  deficient  in  their  duty  if  they  had 
failed  to  record  it.  St.  Matthew,  who  was  at  the  Supper,  and  St. 
Mark,  who  heard  of  what  had  passed  there,  both  agree  that  Jesus 
used  the  ceremony  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and  also,  that  he  made 
an  allusion  from  thence  to  his  own  body  and  blood ;  but  it  is  clear, 
the  Quakers  say,  whatever  they  might  have  heard  as  spoken  by  him, 
they  did  nQt  understand  him  as  enjoining  a  new  thing.     But  the  si- 

*Matth.  xxvi.  26. 
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lence  of  John  on  this  occasion  they  consider  as  the  most  impressive 
in  the  present  case.  For  St.  John  was  the  disciple,  who  leaned  upon 
the  bosom  of  Jesus  at  this  festival,  and  who  of  course  must  have 
heard  all  that  he  said.  He  was  the  disciple,  again,  whom  Jesus  loved, 
and  who  would  have  been  anxious  to  have  j)erpetuated  all  that  he 
required  to  be  done.  He  was  the  disciple,  again,  who  so  particularly 
related  the  spiritual  supper  which  Jesus  enjoined  at  Capernaum,  and 
in  this  strong  language :  that  "except  a  man  eat  his  flesh  and  drink 
his  blood,  he  has  no  life  in  him.''  Xotwith.standing  this,  St.  John 
does  not  even  mention  what  took  place  on  the  Passover-night,  be- 
lieving, as  the  Quakers  suppose,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  record 
the  particulars  of  a  Jewish  ceremony,  which,  being  a  type,  was  to 
end  when  its  antitype  was  realized,  and  which  he  considered  to  be 
unnecessary  for  those  of  the  Christian  name. 

SECTION  IV. 

Account  of  St.  Luke  examined — according  to  him,  Jesus  celebrated  only  the  old 
Jewish  Passover — signified  all  future  Passovers  with  him  were  to  be  spiritual 
— ^hence  he  turned  the  attention  of  those  present  from  the  type  to  the  anti- 
type— recommended  his  disciples  to  take  their  meals  occasionally  together  in 
remembrance  of  their  last  supper  with  him;:  or  if,  as  Jews,  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  Passover,  to  celebrate  it  with  a  new  meaning. 

St.  Luke,  who  speaks  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  the- 
Passover-supper,  is  the  only  one  of  the  evangelists,  who  records  the- 
remarkable  Avords,  on  which  the  ceremonial  in  question  is  grounded, 
•Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  St.  Luke,  however,  was  not  him- 
self at  this  supper.  Whatever  he  has  related  concerning  it  was  from 
the  report  of  others. 

But  though  the  Quakers  are  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  that 
neither  Matthew,  Mark,  nor  John,  gives  an  account  of  such  words, 
yet  they  do  not  question  the  authority  of  St.  Luke  concerning  them. 
They  admit  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  spoken.  They 
l>elieve.  howe-ver,  on  an  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  narrative  of 
St.  Luke  on  this  occasion,  that  no  new  institution  of  a  religious  na- 
ture was  intended.  They  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  did  nothing  more- 
than  celebrate  the  old  Passover;  that  he  intimated  to  his  disciples, 
at  the  time  he  celebrated  it,  that  it  was  to  cease:  that  he  advised 
them,  however,  to  take  their  meals  occasionally,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, together,  in  remembrance  of  him;  or  if,  as  Jews,  they  could  not 
all  at  once  relinquish  the  Passover,  he  permitted  them  to  celebrate 
it  with  a  new  meaning. 

In  the  first  place,  St.  Luke,  and  he  is  joined  by  all  the  other  evan- 
gelists, calls  the  feast  now  spoken  of  "the  Passover."     Jesus  Christ 
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also  gives  it  the  same  name  :  for  he  says,  "With  desire  I  have  desired 
to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer." 

Jesus  Christ,  according  to  St.  Luke,  took  bread  and  brake  it,  and 
divided  it  among  his  disciples.  He  also  took  the  cup.  and  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  it  among  them.  But  this,  the  Quakers  say,  is  no 
.more  than  what  the  master  of  every  Jewish  family  did  on  the  Pass- 
over-night. Nor  is  it  any  more,  as  will  have  already  appeared,  than 
what  the  Jews  of  London,  or  of  Paris,  or  of  Amsterdam,  or  of  any 
«tKer  place,  where  bread  sxnd  wine  are  to  be  had,  do,  on  the  same 
feast,  at  the  present  day. 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  conducted  himself  so  far,  as  other  mas- 
ters of  families  did,  yet  he  departed  from  the  formula  of  words  that 
■was  generally  used  upon  these  occasions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is 
described  to  have  said  to  his  disciples,  that  "  he  would  no  more  eat 
of  the  Passover,  until  it  should  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God; '' 
and  a  little  further  on,  that  "he  would  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come ;  "  or,  as  St.  Matthew  has 
it,  "  till  he  should  drink  it  new  with  them  in  his  father's  kingdom." 

By  these  words  the  Quakers  understand,  that  it  was  the  iiitention 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  turn  the  attention  of  his  discijiles  from  the  type 
to  the  antitype,  or  from  the  paschal  lamb  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
was  soon  to  be  offei-ed  for  them.  He  declared  that  all  his  Passover 
suppers  with  them  were  in  future  to  be  spiritual.  Such  spiritual 
Passovers,  the  Quakers  say,  he  afterwards  ate  Avith  them  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  them ;  when  their 
minds  were  opened,  and  when  they  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom  :  and  these  spiritual  Passovers  he  has  since 
eaten,  and  continues  to  eat,  with  all  those  whose  minds,  detached 
from  wordly  pursuits  and  connections,  are  so  purified  and  spiritual- 
ized as  to  be  able  to  hold  communion  with  God. 

It  is  reported  of  him  next,  that  "he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  Ms  disciples,  saying,  This  is  m}-  body, 
which  is  given  for  3'ou." 

On  these  words  the  Quakers  make  the  following  observations  :  The 
word  "  this  "  does  not  belong  to  the  word  "bread  ;  "  that  is,  it  does 
not  mean,  that  this  bread  is  my  body.  For  the  word  "bread  "  in  the 
original  Greek  is  of  the  masculine,  and  the  word  "this"  is  of  the 
neuter  gender.  But  it  alludes  to  the  action  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread;  from  which  the  following  mew  meaning  will  result:  "This 
breaking  of  the  bread,  which  you  now  see  me  perform,  is  a  sj'mbol 
or  representation  of  the  giving,  or,  as  St.  Paul  bas  it,  of  the  break- 
ing of  my  body  for  you." 

In  the  same  manner  tbey  say  thatAhe  giving  of  tke  wine  in  the 
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cup  is  to  be  understood  as  a  s^^inbol  or  represoatatioii  of  the  giving, 
of  his  blood  for  them. 

The  Quakers  therefore  are  of  opinion,  when  they  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  with  respect  to  the 
bread  and  to  the  wine,  that  he  endeavored  again  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  his  disciples  from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  from  the  bi-ead 
and  wine  to  his  own  body  and  blood,  from  the  paschal  lamb,  that 
had  been  slain  and  eaten,  to  the  Lamb  that  was  going  to  be  sacrificed; 
and  as  the  blood  of  the  latter  was,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  ancient  object  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  or  salvation  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
to  a  new  object,  or  the  salvation  of  theraselve^sand  others  by  tliis 
new  sacrifice  of  himself. 

It  is  reported  of  him  again  by  St.  Luke,  after  ho  had  distributed 
ihe  bread,  and  said,  ••  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you,"'  that 
he  added,   -  This  do  in  remembi-ance  of  me.'' 

These  words  the  Quakers  believe  to  have  no  reference  to  any  new 
institution,  but  they  contain  a  recommendation  to  his  disciples  to 
meet  in  a  friendly  manner  and  break  their  bread  together  in  remem- 
brance of  their  last  supper  with  him ;  or  if,  as  Jews,  they  could  not 
all  at  once  leave  off  the  custom  of  the  Passover,  in  which  they  had 
been  born  and  educated,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  to  celebrate  it,  as 
he  had  then  modified  and  spiritualized  it,  with  a  new  meaning. 

If  they  relate  to  the  breaking  of  their  bread  together,  then  they 
do  not  relate  to  anj*  Passover  or  sacramental  eating,  but  only  to  that, 
of  their  common  meals;  for  all  the  Passovers  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
his  disciples  were  in  future,  as  we*  have  already  shown,  to  be  spirit- 
ual— and  in  this  sense  the  primitive  Christians  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  words  in  question;  for  in  their  religious  zeal  they  sold  all 
their  goods,  and,  by  means  of  the  jjroducc  of  their  joint  stock,  kept 
a  common  table  and  lived  together:  but  in  the  process  of  time,  as 
this  custom,  from  various  causes,  declined,  the}'  met  at  each  other's 
houses,  or  at  other  appointed  places,  to  break  their  bread  together  in 
memorial  of  the  Passover-supper.  This  custom,  it  is  remarkable, 
was  denominated  the  custom  "of  breaking  of  bread;"  nor  could  it 
have  had  any  other  name  so  proper,  if  the  narration  of  St.  Luke  be 
true.  For  the  words  '•  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  "  relate  solely, 
as  he  has  placed  them,  to  the  breakings  of  the  bread.  They  were 
used  after  the  distribution  of  the  bread,  but  were  not  repeated  after 
the  giving  of  the  cup. 

If  they  relate,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 

*  See  quotation;!  from  3Jlattlie\y.  aud  Luke, 
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'Over  as  it  had  been  modified  and  spiritualized  with  a  new  meaning, 
then  the  interpetration  of  them  will  stand  thus  ;  ''As  some  of  you, 
jiay  disciples,  for  ye  are  all  Jews,  may  not  he  able  to  get  over  all  your 
prejudices  at  once,  but  may  celebrate  the  Passover  again  ;  and  as  it 
is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  celebrate  it  with  you  as  a  ceremonial,  I 
desire  you  to  do  it  in  remembrance  or  as  a  memorial  of  me.  I  wish 
the  celebration  of  it  always  to  bring  to  your  recollection  this  our  last 
public  meeting,  the  love  I  bear  to  you,  and  my  sufferings  and  my 
death.  I  wish  your  minds  to  be  turned  from  carnal  to  spiritual  ben- 
efits, and  to  be  raised  to  more  important  themes  than  the  mere 
escape  of  your  ancestors  from  Egyptian  bondage.  If  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  object  of  the  Passover  to  preserve  in  your  memories  the 
bodily  salvation  of  your  ancestors,  let  it  be  used  in  future,  if  you 
cannot  forsake  it,  as  a  memorial  of  your  own  spiritual  salvation ; 
for  my  body,  of  which  the  bread  is  a  representation,  is  to  be  broken; 
and  my  blood,  of  which  the  wine  is  an  emblem,  is  to  be  shed  for  the 
remission  of  your  sins." 

But  in  whatever  sense  the  words  "  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me'" 
are  to  be  taken,  the  Quakers  are  of  opinion,  as  far  as  St.  Luke  states 
the  circumstances,  that  they  related  solely  to  the  disciples  them- 
selves. Jesus  Christ  recommends  it  to  those,  who  were  present,  and 
to  those  only,  to  do  this  in  remembrance  of  him ;  but  he  no  where 
tells  them  to  order  or  cause  it  to  be  done  b}'  the  whole  Christian 
Avorld,  as  he  told  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  :  If  we 
consult  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Luke  onl}',  all  that  we  can  collect  on  this 
subject  will  be.  That  the  future  Passover-sujjpers  of  Christ  with  his 
disciples  were  to  be  spiritual ;  that  his  disciples  were  desired  to  break 
their  bread  together  in  remembrance  of  him ;  or  if,  as  Jews,  they 
could  not  relinquish  the  Passover,  to  celebrate  it  with  a  new  mean- 
ing; but  that  this  permission  extended  to  those  only,  who  were 
present  on  that  occiisiou. 
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SECTION    V. 

St.  Paul's  account — he  states  that  the  words  "do  this  in  remembrance  of  me" 
were  used  at  the  Passover-supper — that  they  contained  a  permission  for  a  cus- 
tom, in  which  both  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  inchided — that  this  custom 
was  the  Passover,  spiritualized  by  Jesus  Christ — but  that  it  was  to.  last  only 
for  a  time — some  conjecture  this  time  to  be  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — but 
the  Quakers,  till  the  Disciples  had  attained  such  a  spiritual  growth,  that  they 
felt  Christ's  kingdom  substantially  in  their  hearts — and  as  it  was  thus  limited 
to  them,  so  it  was  limited  to  such  JewLsh  converts,  as  might  have  adopted  it 
in  those  times. 


The  last  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  mention  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover-supper,  is  St.  Paul,  whose  account  is  now  to  be  examined. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians*,  reproves  them 
for  some  irregularities  committed  by  them  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
ligious meetings.  AVhat  these  meetings  were  is  uncertain.  They 
might  have  been  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover-supper ;  for 
there  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  at  Corinth,  of  whom  some  had  been 
converted.  Or  they  might  have  been  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over as  spiritualized  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  for  the  breaking  of  bread ; 
which  customs  both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  might  have 
adopted.  The  custom,  however,  at  which  these  irregularities  took 
place,  is  called  by  St.  Paul  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  this  title  was 
not  inapplicable  to  it  in  either  of  the  cases  supposed,  because  it  must 
have  been,  in  either  of  them,  in  commemoration  of  the  last  supper, 
which  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Lord  and  Master,  ate  with  his  disciples 
before  he  suffered. 

But,  whichever  ceremonial  it  was  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  irregularities  of  the  Corinthians  obliged  him  to 
advert  to,  and  explain,  what  was  said  and  done  by  Jesus  on  the  night 
of  the  Passover  supper.  This  explanation  of  the  apostle  has  thrown 
new  light  upon  the  subject,  and  has  induced  the  Quakers  to  believe 
that  no  new  institution  was  intended  to  take  place  as  a  ceremonial 
to  be  observed  by  the  Christian  world. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  account  of  what  occurred  at  the  original  Passover, 
reports  that  Jesus  Christ  made  use  of  the  words  "this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me."  By  this  the  Quakers  understand,  that  he  permitted 
something  to  be  done  by  those,  who  were  present  at  this  supper. 

He  reports  also  that  Jesus  Christ  used  these  words  not  only  after 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  but  after  the  giving  of  the  cup ;  from 
whence  they  conclude,  that  St.  Paul  considered  both  the  bread  and 
the  wine  as  belonging  to  that,  which  had  been  permitted. 


•■■  Chap.  xi. 
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St.  Paul  also  says,  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  By  these  words 
they  believe  they  discover  two  things ;  first,  the  nature  of  the  thing 
permitted;  and  secondly,  that  the  thing  permitted,  w^hatevcr  it  was, 
was  to  last  but  for  a  time. 

.The  thing,  then,  which  was  permitted  to  those,  who  were  present 
at  the  Passover-supper,  was  to  show  or  declare  his  death.  The 
words  "show  or  declare  "  prove,  in  the  first  place,  the  connection  of 
the  thing  permitted  with  the  Jewish  Passover;  for,  after  certain 
ceremonies  had  been  performed  on  the  Passover-night,  "  the  show- 
ing forth  or  declaration,"  as  it  was  called,  followed,  or  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  declared  aloud  to  the  persons  present;  or  it  was 
declared  to  them  publicly,  in  what  particulars  the  Passover-feast 
differed  from  all  the  other  feasts  of  the  Jews.  Secondly,  the  word 
'•death  "  proves  the  thing  permitted  to  have  been  the  Passover,  as 
spiritualized  by  Jesus  Christ;  for,  by  the  new  modification  of  it,  his 
disciples,  if  they  were  unable  to  overcome  their  prejudices,  were  to 
turn  their  attention  from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  or  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  paschal  lamb  to  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  or  to  his  own  suf- 
ferings and  death.  In  short,  Jesus  Christ  always  attempted  to 
reform  by  spiritualizing.  When  the  Jews  followed  him  for  the 
loaves,  and  mentioned  manna,  he  tried  to  turn  their  attention  from 
material  to  spiritual  bread.  When  he  sat  upon  Jacob's  well,  and 
discoursed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  he  directed  her  attention 
from  ordinary  or  elementary  to  spiritual  and  living  water.  So  he 
did  upon  this  occasion.  He  gave  life  to  the  dead  letter  of  an  old  cere- 
mony by  a  new  meaning.  His  disci^Dles  were  from  henceforth  to 
turn  their  attention,  if  they  chose  to  celebrate  the  Passover,  from 
the  paschal  lamb  to  himself,  and  from  the  deliverance  of  their  ances- 
tors out  of  Egyptian  bondage,  to  the  deliverance  of  themselves  and 
others,  by  the  giving  up  of  his  own  body,  and  the  shedding  of  his 
own  blood,  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

And  as  the  thing  permitted  was  the  Passover  spiritualized  in  this 
manner,  so  it  was  only  permitted  for  a  time,  or  "until  he  come." 

By  the  words  "until  become"  it  is  usually  understood  until  Christ 
come.  But  though  Christians  have  agreed  upon  this,  they  have  dis- 
agreed upon  the  length  of  time,  which  the  w^ords  may  mean.  Some 
have  understood  that  Jesus  Christ  intended  this  spiritualized  Pass- 
over to  continue  for  ever,  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Church,  for  that 
"till  become"  must  refer  to  his  coming  to  judge  the  world.  But 
it  has  been  replied  to  these,  that  in  this  case  no  limitation  had 
been  necessary ;  or  it  would  have  been  said  at  once,  that  it  was  to  be 
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a  perpetual  ordinance,  or  expressed  in  plainer  terms  than  in  the 
■words  in  question. 

Others  hare  understood  the  words  to  mean  the  end  of  the  typical 
world,  which  happened  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the 
Jews  were  dispersed,  and  their  Church,  as  a  national  one,  done  away. 
For  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  have  been  cout 
sidered  as  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  early  Christians 
believed  that  Jesus  Christ,  even  after  his  death  and  resurrection, 
would  come  again,  even  in  their  own  lifetime,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  world  Avould  then  be.  These  events  they  coupled  in  their  minds*  ; 
"for  they  asked  him  privately,  saying,  Tell  us  when  these  things 
shall  be,  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end 
of  the  world."  Jesus  told  them  in  reply,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
and  hi^  coming  would  be,  when  there  w^ere  wars,  and  rumors  of 
wars,  and  earthquakes,  and  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  tribulations 
on  the  earth;  and  that  these  calamities  would  happen  even  before 
the  generation,  then  alive,  would  pass  away.  Now  all  these  things 
actually  happened  in  the  same  generation ;  for  the}'  happened  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  Christ  therefore  meant  by  the  end 
of  the  world  the  end  of  the  Jewish  world,  or  of  the  world  of  types, 
figures,  and  ordinances:  and  he  coupled  naturally  his  own  coming 
with  this  event;  because  he  could  not  come  fully  into  the  hearts  of 
any,  till  these  externals  were  done  away.  He  alluded,  in  short,  to 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  beginning  of  his  spirit- 
ual kingdom,  or  to  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel-world. 

Those,  therefore,  who  interpret  the  words  -'till  he  come"  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  typical  world,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Passover, 
as  si)iritualized  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  allowed  to  the  disciples  while 
they  lived  among  a  people  so  wedded  to  religious  ceremonies  as  the 
Jews,  with  whom  it  would  have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  their  conversion  if  they  had  seen  the  apostles,  who  were  their 
countrymen,  rejecting  it  all  at  once;  but  that  it  was  permitted  them 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  after  which  event  the  Jews  being 
annihilated  as  a  nation,  and  being  dispersed  and  mixed  among  the 
infinitely  greater  body  of  the  Gentiles,  the  custom  was  to  be  laid 
aside,  as  the  disuse  of  it  could  not  be  then  prejudicial  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  community  at  large. 

The  Quakers,  however,  understand  the  words  "till  ho  come"  to 
mean  simply  the  coming  of  Christ  substantially  in  the  heart.  Giv- 
ing the  words  this  meaning,  they  limit  the  duration  of  this  sjiiritu- 

Matt.  xxiv. 
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alized  Passover,  but  do  not  specify  the  time.  It  might  have  ceased, 
they  say,  with  some  of  those  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
they  began  to  discover  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  and  they 
think  it  probable,  that  it  ceased  with  all  of  them  when  they  found 
this  kingdom  realized  in  their  hearts.  For  it  is  remarkable  that 
those,  who  became  Gospel-Avriters  (and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  had  attained  great  spiritual  growth  when  they  wrote  their 
respective  works)  give  no  instruction  to  others,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  to  observe  the  ceremonial  permitted  to  the  disciples  by 
Jesus,  as  any  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Quakers  conceive  the  duration  of  the  spiritualized 
Passover  to  have  been  limited  to  the  disciples,  they  conceive  it  to 
have  been  limited  to  all  other  Jewish  converts,  who  might  have 
adopted  it  in  those  times;  that  is,  till  they  should  find,  by  the  sub- 
stantial enjoyment  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  that  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances belonged  to  the  old,  but  that  the}'  were  not  constituent  parts 
of  the  new  kingdom. 

SECTION    VI. 

i^iiakere  believe,  from  the  preceding  evidence,  that  Jesus  Christ  intended  no  cer- 
emonial for  the  Christian  Church — for,  if  the  custom  enjoined  was  the  Pass- 
over spiritualized,  it  was  more  suitable  for  Jews  than  Gentiles — If  intended 
as  a  eeremoniul,  it  would  have  been  commanded  by  Jesus  to  others  besides 
the  disciples,  and  by  these  to  the  Christian  world — and  its  duration  would  not 
have  been  limited — Quakers  believe  St.  Paul  thought  it  no  Christian  ordi- 
nance— three  reasons  taken  from  his  own  writings. 

The  Quakers,  then,  on  an  examination  of  the  preceding  evidence, 
are  of  opinion  that  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  Passover-supper,  never  in- 
tended to  institute  a  new  supper  distinct  from  that  of  the  Passover, 
or  in  addition  to  that  enjoined  at  Capernaum,  to  be  observed  as  a 
ceremonial  by  Christians. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  St,  MatthcAv,  Avho  was  at  the  supper,  makes 
mention  of  the  words  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 

Neither  are  these  Avords,  nor  any  of  a  similar  import,  recorded  by 
St.  Mark.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  St.  Mark  was  not  at  this  supper. 
But  it  is  clear  he  never  understood  from  those  Avho  were,  either  that 
they  were  spoken,  or  that  they  bore  this  meaning,  or  he  would  have 
inserted  them  in  his  Gospel. 

jS^or  is  any  mention  made  of  such  words  by  St.  John.  This 
was  the  beloved  disciple,  who  was  more  intimate  with  Jesus,  and 
who  knew  more  of  the  mind  of  his  master,  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  was  he,  who  leaned  upon  his  bosom  at  the  Passover-supper,  and 
who  must  have  been  so  near  him  as  to  have  heard  all  that  passed 
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there;  and  yet  this  disciple  did  not  think  it  worth  his  whik\  except 
manuscripts  have  been  mutilated,  to  mention  even  the  bread  and  the 
wine  that  were  used  upon  this  occasion. 

]S"either  does  St.  Luke,  who  mentions  the  words  "Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me,"  establish  any  thing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Qua- 
kers, material  on  this  point.  For  it  appears  from  him,  that  Jesus,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  words,  only  spiritualized  the  old  Passover  for 
his  disciples,  all  of  whom  were  Jews,  but  that  he  gave  no  command 
with  respect  to  the  observance  of  it  by  others.  Neither  did  St.  Luke 
himself  enjoin  or  call  upon  others  to  observe  it. 

St.  Paul  speaks  nearly  the  same  language  as  St.  Luke,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  supper,  as  thus  spiritualized  by  Jesus,  was  to 
last  but  for  a  time*. 

Now  the  Quakers  are  of  opinion,  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
ground  to  believe,  from  these  authorities,  that  Jesus  intended  to 
establish  any  ceremonial  as  an  universal  ordinance  for  the  Christian 
Chmrch.  For,  if  the  custom  enjoined  was  the  spiritualized  Passover, 
it  was  better  calculated  for  Jews  than  for  Gentiles,  who  were  neither 
interested  in  the  motives  aaor  acquainted  witii  the  customs  of  that 
feast.  But  it  is  of  little  importance,  they  contend,  whether  it  was 
the  spiritualized  Passover  or  not;  for,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  intended 
it,  whatever  it  was,  as  an  essential  of  his  new  religion,  he  would 
have  commanded  his  disciples  to  enjoin  it  as  a  Christian  duty,  and  the 
disciples  themselves  would  have  handed  it  down  to  their  several  con- 
verts in  this  light.  But  no  injunction  to  this  effect,  either  of  Jesus 
to  others,  or  of  themselves  to  others,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  their 
writings.  Add  to  this,  that  the  limitation  of  its  duration  for  a  time 
seems  a  sufficient  argument  against  it  as  a  Christian  ordinance,  be- 
cause whatever  is  once,  must  be  for  ever,  an  essential  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

The  Quakers  believe,  as  a  further  argument  in  their  favor,  that 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  St.  Paul  never  looked  upon  the 
spiritual  Passover,  as  any  permanent  and  essential  rite,  which  Chris- 
tians were  enjoined  to  follow.  For  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than 
that,  when  speaking  of  the  guilt  and  hazard  of  judging  one  another 
by  meats  and  drinks,  he  states  it  as  a  general  and  fundamental  doctrine 

*The  extraordinary  silence  of  St.  John  on  this  subject,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
considered  by  some  as  confirming  the  idea,  that  this  Evangelist  himself  believed 
that  the  Passover,  as  spiritualized  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  to  cease  with  the  Jewish 
constitution,  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  For  St.  John  did  not  write 
his  Gospel  till  after  this  great  event.  But  if  he  thought  the  ceremonial  was  then 
to  cease,  ho  would  have  had  less  reason  for  mentioning  i±,  than  .any  of  those, 
who  wrote  prior  to  this  epoch. 
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of  Christianit}',  that  the  "  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost*." 

It  seems  also  by  the  mode  of  reasoning,  which  the  apostle  adopts 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  on  this  subject,  that  he  had  no  other 
idea  of  tlie  observance  of  this  rite,  than  he  had  of  the  observance  of 
particular  daj'S  ;  namely,  that  if  men  thought  they  were  bound  in 
conscience  to  keep  them,  they  ought  to  keep  them  religiously.  ''  He 
that  regardeth  a  day,"  sa^'s  the  apostle,  "regai-deth  it  to  the  Lord :  ' 
that  is.  ''  He  that  esteemed  a  day,"  says  Barclay,  "and  placed  con- 
science in  keeping  it,  was  to  regard  it  to  the  Lord  (and  so  it  was  to 
him,  in  so  far  as  he  regarded  it  to  the  Lord,  the  Lord's  day)  :  he  was 
to  do  it  worthily  ;  and  if  he  were  to  do  it  unworthily,  he  would  bo 
guilty  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  so  keep  it  to  his  own  condemnation." 
Just  in  the  same  manner,  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthian  Jews,  that  if 
they  observed  the  ceremonial  of  the  Passover,  or  rather,  "as  often  as 
they  observed  it,"  the}^  were  to  observe  it  worthily,  and  make  it  a 
religious  act.  The}'  were  not  then  come  together  to  make  merry  on 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  deliverance  of  their  ancestors  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  but  to  meet  in  memorial  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death. 
And  therefore,  if  they  ate  and  drank  the  Passover  under  its  new  and 
high  allusions,  unworthily,  they  profaned  the  cei-emony,  and  were 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

It  appears  also  from  the  Syriac  and  other  oriental  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  as  if  he  only  per- 
mitted the  celebration  of  the  spiritualized  Passover  for  a  time,  in 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  some  of  his  converts,  who  were 
probably  from  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth.  For  in  the  seven- 
teenth verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Syriac  runs  thus:  "As  to  that,  concerning  which  I  am 
now  instructing  you,  I  commend  you  not,  because  you  have  not  gone 
forward,  but  you  have  gone  down  into  matters  of  less  importancef." 
"  It  appears  from  hence,"  saj'S  Barclay,  "that  the  apostle  was  grieved 
that  such  was  their  condition,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  them  in- 
struction concerning  those  outward  things,  and  doting  upon  which 
they  showed  that  they  were  not  gone  forward  in  the  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  sticking  in  the  beggarly  elements.  And  therefore 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  same  version  has  it  thus  :  "  When  then  3'c 

*Komans  xiv.  17 
tThe  Syriac  is  a  very  ancient  version,  and  as  respectable,  or  of  as   high  au- 
thority, as  any.     Leusden   and   Schaaf  transhate   the  Syriac  thus:    '-Hocautem, 
quod  pra?cipio,  non  tanquam  laudo  vos,  quia  non  progress!  estis,  scd   ad  id,  quod 
minus  est,  descendistis."     Compare  this  with  the  English  edition. 
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meet  together,  ye  do  not  do  it.  as  it  is  just  ye  should  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord;  ye  eat  and  drink*."  Therefore  showing  to  them,  that  to 
meet  together  to  eat  and  drink  outward  bread  and  wine  was  not  the 
labor  and  work  of  that  day  of  the  Lord. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  whatever  light  the  Quakers  view  the  subject 
before  us.  they  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  Jesus  Christ  intended 
to  establish  any  new  ceremonial  distinct  from  the  Passover-supper, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  which  he  had  before  commanded  at  Caper- 
naum. The  only  supper  which  he  ever  enjoined  to  Christians  was 
the  latter.  This  spiritual  supper  was  to  be  eternal  and  universal. 
For  he  was  always  to  be  present  with  those  ■'  who  would  let  him  in, 
and  they  were  to  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  them."  It  was  also  to 
be  obligatory,  or  an  essential  with  all  Christians.  '*  For,  excejDt  a 
man  were  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  he  was  to  have  no  life 
in  him."  The  .supper,  on  the  other  hand,  which  our  Savior  is  sup- 
posed to  have  instituted  on  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  Avas  not 
enjoined  by  him  to  any  but  the  disciples  present.  And  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  St.  Paul,  to  last  only  for  a  time.  This 
time  is  universally  agreed  upon  to  be  that  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
That  is,  the  duration  of  the  spiritualized  Passover  was  to  be  only 
till  those,  to  whom  it  had  been  recommended,  had  arrived  at  a  state 
of  religious  manhood,  or  till  they  could  enjoy  a  supper,  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  commanded  at  Capernaum :  after  which  repast,  the  Qua- 
kers believe,  they  would  considerjall  others  as  empty,  and  as  not 
having  the  proper  life  and  nourishment  in  them,  and  as  of  a  kind 
not  to  harmonize  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*  Quum  igitur  congregamini,  non  sicut  justum  est  die  Domini  nostri;  come- 
ditis  et  bibitis — Leusden  et  Schaaf  Lugduni  Batavorum. 
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Civil  Government — First  tenet  is,  that  governors  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  governed  on  the  subject  of  religion — and  that  if  they  interfere  and  insist 
upon  things  which  the  conscience  disapproves,  the  governed  ought  to  refuse 
a  compliance  with  them,  and  to  bear  patiently  all  the  penalties  annexed  to 
such  a  refusal — but  never  to  resist  the  governors  by  violence,  ott  this  or  any 
other  accounts. 

The  Quakerg  hold  four  principles,  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  Great  Tenets*.  These  are  considered  a-s  arising  out  of  the 
implied  or  positive  injunctions  of  Christianity,  and  were  insisted 
upon  as  essentials  on  the  formation  of  the  Society.  The  first  of  these 
is  on  the  subject  of  Civil  Government. 

Civil  Government  had  existed  long  before  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world.  Legislators  since  that  iovn,  as  they  have 
imbibed  its  spirit,  so  the}*  have  introduced  this  spirit,  more  or  less, 
into  their  respective  codes.  But  no  nation  has  ever  professed  to 
change  its  system  of  jurisprudence,  or  to  model  it  anew,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  light,  which  Christianity  has  afforded.  Neither 
have  the  alterations  been  so  numerous  in  any  nation,  however  high 
its  profession  of  Christianity,  with  respect  to  laws,  as  to  enable  us  to 
say  that  there  is  any  government  in  the  known  world,  of  Christian 
origin,  or  any  government  wholly  upon  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

If  all  men  were  to  become  real  Christians,  Civil  Government 
would  become  less  necessary.  As  there  would  be  then  no  offenses, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  magistracy  or  of  punishment.  As  men 
would  then  settle  any  differences  between  them  amicably,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  courts  of  law.  As  they  would  then  never 
fight,  there  would  be  no  need  of  armies.  As  they  would  then  con- 
sider their  fellow-creatui'es  as  brethrert,  they  w^ould  relieve  them  as 
sucb,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  of  laws  for  the  poor.      As  men 

*  I  call  them  Great  Tenets,  not  because  the  Society  calls  them  so,  or  thinks  them 
more  important  than  its  fundamental  principles,  but  because  the  world,  judging 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers,  considers  them  as  the  great  component  parts  of 
their  religion. 
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would  then  have  more  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  and  more  large 
and  liberal  notions  than  at  any  former  time,  they  "vrould  of  them- 
selves conceive  and  raise  all  necessary  public  institutions  and  works. 
Government,  then,  is  not  so  necessary  for  real  Christians.  It  is 
necessary  principally,  as  the  apostle  says,  for  evil  doers.  But  if  it  be 
chiefly  necessary  for  evil  doers,  then  governments  ought  to  be  care- 
ful how  they  make  laws,  which  may  vex,  harass,  and  embarrass 
Christians,  whom  they  will  always  find  to  be  the  best  part  of  their 
communities  ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  they  make  laws,  which  Chris- 
tians, on  account  of  their  religious  scruples,  cannot  conscientiou-slj- 
obey. 

It  is  a  tenet  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  reli- 
gious matters,  so  as  either  to  force  any  particular  doctrines  upon 
men,  or  to  hinder  them  from  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way, 
provided  that,  by  their  creeds  and  worship,  they  do  no  detriment  to 
others.  They  believe,  however,  that  Christian  churches  ma}-  admon- 
ish such  members  as  fall  into  error,  and  may  even  cut  them  off  from 
membership ;  but  this  must  be  done,  not  by  the  temj^oral  but  b}'  the 
spiritual  sword. 

This  tenet  they  support,  first  by  reason.  Eeligion,  they  say,  is  a 
matter  solely  between  God  and  man  ;  that  is,  between  God  and  that 
man  who  worships  him.  This  must  be  obvious,  they  conceive, 
because  man  is  not  accountable  to  man  for  his  religious  opinions, 
unless  he  binds  himself  to  the  discipline  of  any  religious  Society,  but 
to  God  alone.  It  must  be  obvious  again,  they  say,  because  no  man 
can  be  a  judge  over  the  conscience  of  another.  He  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  sincerity  or  hypocrisy  of  his  heart.  He  can  be  neither  an 
infallible  judge  nor  an  infallible  corrector  of  his  religious  errors. 
"  The  conscience  of  man,"  says  Barclay,  "  is  the  seat  and  throne  of 
God  in  him,  of  which  He  alone  is  the  proper  and  infallible  judge, 
who  by  his  power  and  Spirit  can  rectify  its  mistakes."  It  must  be 
obvious  again,  they  say,  from  the  consideration  that,  if  it  were  even 
possible  for  one  man  to  discern  the  conscience  of  another,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  bend  or  to  control  it.  But  conscience  is  placed  both 
out  of  his  sight  and  out  of  his  reach.  It  is  neither  visible  nor  tan- 
gible. It  is  inaccessible  by  stripes  or  torments.  Thus,  while  the 
body  is  in  bondage  on  account  of  the  religion  of  the  soul,  the  soul 
itself  is  free;  and,  while  it  suffers  under  torture,  it  enjoys  the  Divin- 
ity, and  feels  felicity  in  his  presence.  But  if  all  these  things  are  so, 
it  cannot  be  within  the  province  either  of  individual  magistrates  or 
of  governments  consisting  of  fallible  men,  to  fetter  the  consciences 
of  those,  who  may  live  under  them.     And  an}^  attempt  to  this  end  i* 
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considered  by  the  Quakers  as  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  prerogative 
of  God. 

This  tenet  they  adopt,  again,  on  a  contomj^lation  of  the  conduct 
and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles.  They  find  nothing 
in  these,  which  can  give  the  least  handle  to  any  man  to  use  force  in 
the  religious  concerns  of  another.  During  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  earth,  it  is  no  where  recorded  of  him,  that  he  censured  any 
man  for  his  religion.  It  is  true  that  he  reproved  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  ;  but  this  was  on  account  of  their  hypocrisy,  because  they 
pretended  to  be  what  they  were  not.  But  he  no  where  condemned 
the  devout  Jew,  who  was  sincere  in  his  faith.  But  if  he  be  found  no 
where  to  have  censured  another  for  a  difference  in  religious  opinion, 
much  less  was  it  e.ver  said  of  him,  that  he  forced  him  to  the  adop- 
tion of  his  own.  In  the  memorable  instance,  in  which  James  and 
John  were  willing  to  call  fire  from  heaven  to  burn  those,  who  refused 
to  receive  him,  he  rebuked  them  by  an  assurance,  that  "they  knew 
not  what  Spirit  they  were  of"  And  with  respect  to  his  doctrine, 
nothing  can  be  more  fu51  to  the  point  than  his  saying,  that  "his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;"  by  which  he  meant,  that  his  do- 
minion was  wholly  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  that  men  must  cast  off 
all  worldly  imaginations,  and  become  spiritually-minded,  before  they 
could  belong  to  him.  But  no  application  of  outward  force,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Society,  can  thus  alter  the  internal  man.  Nor  can 
even  the  creeds  and  doctrines  of  others  produce  this  effect,  except 
they  become  sanctioned  by  the  divine  influence  on  the  heart. 

Neither  is  it  recorded  of  any  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  used  any 
other  weapons  than  those  of  persuasion  and  the  jjower  of  God  in  the 
propagation  of  their  doctrines,  leaving  such  as  did  not  choose  to  fol- 
low them  to  their  own  way.  They  were  explicit  also  in  stating  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  from  whence  an  inference  simi- 
lar to  the  former  is  deducible;  namely,  that  no  compulsory  interfer- 
ence can  be  effectual  in  matters  of  religion.  And  St.  Paul  in  par- 
ticular tells  the  Corinthians,  that,  in  his  spiritual  services  to  them, 
he  does  not  consider  himself  "as  having  any  dominion  over  their 
faith,  but  as  a  helper  of  their  joy*." 

But  if  neither  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  author  of  that  religion 
which  many  Civil  Governments  have  established,  nor  the  Apostles, 
who  afterwards  propagated  it,  forced  their  doctrines  upon  other  men, 
or  hindered  them  by  force  from  worshipping  in  their  own  manner, 
even  though  the  former  could  have  called  legions  of  angels  to  his 
support, — it  certainly  does  not  become  weak,  ignorant,  and  fsillible 


*  2  Cor.  i.  2d:. 
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men,  because  they  are  placed  in  the  situation  of  governors,  to  set  up 
their  own  creeds  as  supreme,  and  to  throw  penalties  and  restrictions 
in  the  way  of  the  religious  exercise  of  others. 

But  if  governors,  contrary  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
his  Apostles,  should  interfere  in  religious  matters,  and  impose  laws 
upon  the  governed,  of  which  as  Christians  they  cannot  but  disap- 
prove,— then  the  Quakers  are  of  opinion  that  the  governed  ought 
always  to  obey  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than-  the  laws  of  any 
governors,  who  are  only  men.  Thus,  when  Peter  and  John  were 
commanded  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  they  dared  not  yield  obedience  to' their  commands,  reason- 
ing thus :  "Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto 
3'ou,  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye*." 

And  as  the  governed,  in  such  case,  ought,  in  obedience  to  God,  the 
Supreme  Euler  of  the  Universe,  and  the  King  of  kings,  to  refuse  a 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  their  own  govern-ors,  so  they  ought  to 
be  prepared  patiently  to  submit  to  the  penalties,  which  are  annexed 
to  such  a  refusal ;  and  on  no  account  (if  jus-t  representations  made 
in  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  their  religicn  are  not  likely  to  be 
eftectual)  to  take  up  arms,  or  resist  them  by  force.  And  this  doc- 
trine they  ground,  first,  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  not  only  more 
noble,  but  more  consistent  with  their  duty  as  Christians,  to  suffer, 
than  to  give  growth  to  the  passion  of  revenge,  or  by  open  resistance 
to  become  the  occasion  of  loss  of  life  to  others ;  and,  secondly,  on 
the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,  all  of  whom  patiently  submitted  to  the  pains  and  i)enal- 
ties,  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Governments  of  their  respective 
times,  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 


CHAPTEK   II. 


Oaths — Quakers  conceive  it  unlawful  for  Christians  to  take  an  oath — their  suffer- 
ings on  this  account — consider  oaths  as  unnecessary — as  having  an  immoral 
tendency,  which  even  the  Heathens  allowed — and  as  having  been  forbidden 
by  Jesus  Christ — explanation  of  the  scriptural  passages  cited  on  this  occa- 
sion— Christianity  not  so  perfect  with  the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  as  without  it — 
other  reasons  taken  from  considerations  relative  to  the  ancient  oath  by  the 
name  of  God. 

A  SECOND  tenet,  which  the  members  of  this  Society  hold,  is,  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  Christians  to  take  a  Civil  Oath. 

*  Acts  iv.  19. 
22 
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Many  and  grievous  Avere  the  siiiferings  of  these  people,  in  the 
history,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  swear  before  the  civil  magis- 
trate. They  were  insulted,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  vSome  of  the 
jiidges,  too,  indulged  a  rancor  against  them  on  this  account  unworth}" 
of  their  high  office,  which  prescribed  justice  impartiallj^  to  all.  For, 
when  the}'  could  not  convict  them  of  the  offences  laid  to  their  charge, 
they  administered  to  them  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  knowing  that 
they  would  not  take  it,  and  that  confiscation  of  property  and  impris- 
onment would  ensue.  But  neither  ill-usage,  nor  imprisonment,  nor 
k>S8  of  property,  ever  made  any  impression  upon  them,  so  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  swear  in  judicial  cases  ;  and  they  continued  to  suffer, 
till  the  Legislature,  wearied  out  with  the  cries  of  their  oppression, 
decreed  that  their  affirmation  should  in  all  cases,  except  criminal,  or 
in  that  of  serving  upon  juries,  or  in  that  of  qualifications  for  posts 
of  honor  or  emolument  under  Government,  be  received  as  equiva- 
lent to  their  oath.  And  this  indulgence  is  continued  to  them  by  law 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Quakers  have  an  objection  to  oaths,  as  solemn  apj^eals  to  God, 
because  they  are  unnecessary. 

It  is  an  old  saying  among  their  writers,  that  "Truth  was  before 
all  oaths."  By  this  they  mean,  that  there  was  a  time  when  men's 
words  were  received  as  truths  without  the  intervention  of  an  oath. 
Ancient  fable,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  there  were  no  oaths  in  the  Golden 
Age,  but  that,- when  men  departed  from  their  primitive  simplicity, 
and  began  to  quarrel  with  one  another,  they  had  recourse  to  false- 
hood to  substantiate  their  own  case ;  after  which  it  became  neces- 
sary that  some  expedient  should  be  devised,  in  the  case  of  disputes, 
for  ascertaining  the  Truth.  Hence,  Hesiod  makes  the  God  of  Oaths 
the  son  of  Eris  or  Contention.  This  account  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Polybius,  who  says  that  the  use  of  oaths  in  judgment  was 
rare  among  the  ancients,  but  that,  as  j^erfidy  grcAv,  oaths  increased. 

And  as  it  is  a  saying  of  the  Quakers,  that  "Truth  was  before  all 
oaths,"  so  they  believe  that  "truth  would  be  spoken,  if  oaths  were 
done  away."  Thus,  that  which  is  called  Honor  by  the  world  will 
bind  men  to  the  truth,  who  perhaps  know  but  little  of  religion. 
But  if  so,  then  he,  who  makes  Christianity  his  guide,  will  not  be 
found  knowingly  in  a  falsehood,  though  he  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  swearing. 

But  if  it  be  true,  that  truth  existed  before  the  invention  of  oaths, 
and  that  truth  would  still  be  spoken  even  if  all  oaths  were  abolished, 
— then  the  Quakers  say  that  oaths  are  not  so  necessary  as  some  have 
imagined,  because  they  have  but  a  secondary  effect  in  the  production 
of  the  truth.     This  conclusion  they  consider,  also,  as  the  result  of  rea- 
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mn.  For  good  men  will  speak  truth  without  an  oath,  and  bad  men 
will  hardl}'  be  influenced  by  one.  And  where  oaths  are  regarded,  it 
is  probable  that  truth  is  forced  out  of  men,  not  so  much  because  they 
consider  them  as  solemn  appeals  to  God,  as  that  they  consider  the 
penalties,  which  will  follow  their  violation  ;  so  that  a  simple  affirma- 
tion, under  the  same  pains  and  penalties,  would  be  equally  produc- 
tive of  the  truth. 

They  consider  oaths,  again,  as  very  injurious  to  morality.  For, 
tirst,  they  conceive  it  to  be  great  presumption  in  men  to  summoya 
God  as  a  witness  in  their  trifling  and  earthly  concerns.  They  be- 
lieve, secondly,  that  if  men  accustom  themselves  to  call  upon  God 
on  civil  occasions,  they  render  his  name  so  familiar  to  them,  that 
they  are  likely  to  lose  the  reverence  due  to  it;  or  so  to  blend  reli- 
;rious  with  secular  considerations,  that  they  become  in  danger  ot 
losing  sight  of  the  dignity,  solemnity,  and  awfulness  of  devotion. 
And  it  is  not  an  unusual  remark,  that  persons  the  most  accustomed 
to  oaths  are  the  most  liable  to  perjury.  A  Custom-house  oath  has 
become  proverbial  in  our  own  country.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
accuse  mercantile  men  in  particular,  but  to  state  it  as  a  received 
opinion,  that  where  men  make  solemn  things  familiar,  there  is  a 
danger  of  their  moral  degradation.  Hence,  the  Quakers  consider 
the  comnion  administration  of  oaths  to  have  a  tendency,  that  is  in- 
jurious to  the  moral  interest  of  men. 

This  notion  relative  to  the  bad  tendency  of  oaths  the  Quakers 
!«tate  to  -hare  prevailed  even  in  the  Gentile  world.  As  Heathen 
philosophy  became  pure,  it  branded  the  system  of  swearing  as  per- 
nicious to  morals.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Persians  to  give  each 
other  their  right  hand,  as  a  token  of  their  speaking  the  truth.  He, 
who  gave  his  hand  deceitfully,  was  accounted  more  detestable  tharn 
if  he  had  >*worn.  The  Scythians,  in  their  conference  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Think  not  that  the  Scythians  con-- 
tirm  their  friendship  by  an  oath.  They  swear  by  keeping  their 
word."  The  Phrygians  were  wholly  against  oaths.  The}^  neither 
took  them  themselves,  nor  required  them  of  others.  Among  tke 
proverbs  of  the  Arabs  this  was  a  celebrated  one:  "IN^ever  swear ^ 
but  let  thy  word  be  Yes  or  No."  So  religious  was  Hercules,  says 
Plutarch,  that  he  never  swore  but  once.  Clinias,  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher, and  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  dreaded  an  oath 
so  much,  that,  when  by  swearing  he  could  have^escaped  a  fine  of" 
three  talents,  he  chose  rather  to  pay  the  money  than  do  it,  though 
he  was  to  have  sworn  nothing  but  the  truth.  Indeed,  throughoitt 
all  Greece,  the  system  of  swearing  was  considered  as  of  the  most 
immoral  tendency;  the  very  word,  which  signified  "perjured"  in. 
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the  Greek  language,  meaning,  -when  analysed,  "he  that  adds  oath  to 
oath,"  or,  "the  taker  of  many  oaths." 

But,  above  all,  the  Quakers  consider  oaths  as  unlawful  for  Chris- 
tians, because  they  have  been  positively  forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ* 

•  The  words,  in  which  they  conceive  this  prohibition  to  have  been 
contained,  they  take  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

"  Again,  ye  have  heard,  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
;Thou  shalt  not  foreswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths: 

"  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all :  neither  by  heaven ;  because 
•it  is  God's  throne: 

"Nor  by  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem  ; 
for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 

"Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  the  head;  because  thou  canst  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

"But  let  your  communication  be  Yea,  3'ea;  Na}^,  nay  ;  for  whatso- 
ever is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil*." 

•  It  is  said  by  those,  who  oppose  the  Society  on  this  subject,  that 
these  words  relate  nort  to  civil  oaths,  but  to  such  as  are  used  by  pro- 
ifane  persons  in  the  course  of  their  conversation.  But  the  Quakers 
•deny  this  ;  because  the  Disciples,  as  Jews,  must  have  known  that 

'  iprofane  swearing  had  been  .unlawful  long  before  this  prohibition  of 
-Jesus  Christ.  They  must  relate,  therefore,  to  something  else ;  and 
•to  something,  which  had  not  before  been  forbidden. 

They  deny  it  also  on  account  of  the  con.st ruction  of  the  sentences, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  several  words  in  these.  For  the  words 
."Swear  not  at  all,"  an  the  second  of  the  verses  which  have  been 
.quoted,  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  words  in  the  first.  Thus 
they  relate  to  the  word  "forswear"  in  the  first.  But  if  they  relate 
to  the  word  "forswear,"  they  must  relate  to  perjury;  and  if  to  per- 
jury, then  to  a  civil  oath,  or  to  an  oath  in  which  an  appeal  is  made 
to  God  by  man,  ae  to  something  relating  to  himself  The  word  Oath 
also  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  verses,  and  men- 
tioned as  an  oath,  which  had  been  allowed.  Now  there  is  one  oath 
-which  had  been  allowed  in  ancient  time.  The  Jews  had  been  permit- 
ted, in  matterfi  of  judgment,  to  swear  by  the  name  of  God.  This  per- 
mission was  given  them  for  one,  among  other  reasons,  that  they 
might  be  prevented  from  swearing  by  the  name  of  those  idols,  by 
which  their  neighbors  swore ;  for  a  solemn  appeal  to  any  Heathen 
god  necessarily  includes  an  acknowledgment  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  -same. 

*Matt.  V.  33—37. 
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That  the  words  '-Swear  not  at  all"  related  to  this  oath  iii  particu-; 
1-ar,  they  conceive  to  be  obvious  from  the  prohibition  in  the  verses^ 
which  have  been  cited,  of  swearing  by  Heaven,  by  Earth,  and  by 
other  tilings.  The  Jews,  knowing  the  sacredness  of  the  name  of 
God,  had  an  awful  notion  of  the  consequences  of  perjmy,  if  com- 
mitted after  an  appeal  to  it,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  names 
of  the  creatures,  in  case  they  should  swear  falsely.  Bot  even  the. 
oaths  thus  substituted  by  them  are  forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ;  and 
they  are  forbidden  upon  this  principle,  as  we  find  by  a  subse- 
quent explanation  given  by  St.  Matthew,  that  whosoever  swore  by 
these  creatures,  really  and  positively  swore  by  the  name  of  God. 
But  if  they  are  forbidden,  because  swearing  by  the  creatures  is  the 
same  thing  as  swearing  by  God  who  made  them,  then  the  oath  by 
"the  name  of  God,"  which  had  been  permitted  to  the  Jews  of  old, 
was  intended  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  discontinued,  or  to  have  no  place 
in  his  new  religion. 

The  Quakers,  then,  considering  the  words  in  question  to  have- 
the  moaning  now  annexed  to  them,  give  the  following  larger  expla- 
nation of  what  was  the  intention  of  oar  Savior  upon  this  occasion. 

In  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  these  words  on  the  subject- 
of  Oaths  are  a  part,  he  inculcated  into  his  Disciples  a  system  of  mo- 
rality far  exceeding  that  of  the  Jews;  and  therefore,  in  the  verse* 
Avhich  precede  those  upon  this  subject,  he  tells  them,  that  whereas  it 
was  said  of  old,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  he  expected  of  them  tha^ 
they  should  not  entertain  a  passion  of  revenge.  And  whereas  it  waa 
said  of  old,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  he  expected  that 
they  should  not  even  lust  after  others,  if  they  were  married,  or  after 
those  in  a  married  state.  Thus  he  brings  both  m.urder  and  adultery 
from  act  to  thought.  He  attaches  a  criminality  to  unlawful  feeling;* 
if  not  suppressed, — or  aims  at  the  subjugation. of  the  passions,  as  th& 
springs  of  the  evil  actions  of  men.  Going  on  to  show  the  further 
superiority  of  his  system  of  morality  over  that  of  the  Jews,  he  says, 
again,  -"Whereas  it  was  said  of  old,  Tlioii  shalt  not  forswear  thyself," 
he  expects  that  they  should  not  swear  at  all,  not  even  by  the  name 
of  God,  which  had  been  formerly  allowed;  for  that  he  came  to  abro- 
gate the  ancient  law,  and  perjury  Avith  it.  It  was  his  object  to  make 
the  word  of  his  true  Disciples  equal  to  tlie  ancient  oath.  Thus  ho 
substituted  truth  for  oaths.  And  he  made  this  essential  difference 
between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  That  whereas  the  one  swore  in  order 
that  he  might  be  believed,  the  other  was  to  speak  truth  in  order  that. 
he  might  not  swear.  Such  was  the  intended  advance  from  Jew  to. 
Christian,  or  from  Moses  to  Christ. 

The  Quakers  are  further  confirmed  iji  their  ideas  upon  this  subject^ 
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hy  believing  that  ChiMstiaiiity  would  not  have  been  as  perfect  as  the}' 
apprehend  it  to  have  been  intended  to  be  without  this  restriction  up- 
«n  oaths.  Is  it  possible,  the}-  say.  that  Jtsus  Christ  would  have  left 
it  to  Christians  to  imagine  that  their  words  were  to  be  doubted  on 
any  occasion?  Would  he  have  left  it  to  them  to  think  so  dishonor- 
ably of  one  another,  or  of  their  new  vocation,  that  their  words  were 
to  be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  oaths,  when  his  religion  was  to  have 
a  greater  effect  than  any  former  system  of  morality  ever  known,  in 
the  production  of  truth?  Is  it  possible,  when  oaths  sprung  out  of 
fraud  and  falsehood,  as  he  himself  witnesses  (for  whatever  is  more 
than  Yea  and  Nay  cometh  of  evil)  that  he  would  have  left  this  rem- 
nant of  antiquity  standing,  as  if  his  religion  was  not  intended  to 
extirpate  the  very  ground-work  of  it? 

>  Finally,  they  are  confirmed  in  their  ideas  upon  this  subject,  from 
a  belief  that  oaths  were  to  cease  either  at  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  as  men  became  Christians.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  oath  "by 
the  name  of  God"  is  considered  by  some,  as  I  have  before  noticed, 
to  have  been  permitted  to  the  Jews  during  their  weak  state,  that 
they  might  not  swear  by  the  idols  of  their  contemporary  neighbors, 
and  thus  lose  sight  of  the  only  and  true  God.  But  what  Christian 
gtands  in  need  of  any  preservative  against  idolatry,  or  of  any  com- 
memorative of  the  existence  and  superintendence  of  an  almighty, 
wise,  beneficent,  and  moral  Governor  of  the  World?  Some,  again, 
have  imagined,  that  as  the  different  purifications  among  the  Jews, 
itienoting  the  holiness  of  God,  signified  that  it  became  men  to  endea- 
vor to  be  holy, — so  the  oath  by  the  name  of  God,  denoting  the  ver- 
ity of  God,  signified  that  it  became  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
truth.  But  no  true  Christian  stands  in  need  of  such  symbols  to 
make  him  consider  his  word  as  equivalent  to  his  oath.  Others,  again, 
have  imagined  that  the  oath  "by  the  name  of  God"  typified  the 
Truth,  or  the  Eternal  Word.  But  as  the  type  ceases  when  the  anti- 
type apj>ears, — so  tlie  coming  of  Jesus  Clirist,  who  in  the  Gospel- 
called  language  is  both  the  Truth  and  the  Eternal  Word,  may  be 
'considered  as  putting  an  end  to  this,  as  to  other  types  and  shadows 
of  the  Jewish  church. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

SECTION    I. 

"War — Tenet  on  War — Quakers  hold  it  unlawful  for  Christians  to  fight — scriptural 
passages  which  they  produce  in  support  of  this  tenet — arguments  which  oth- 
ers produce  from  scriptural  authority  against  it — reply  of  the  Quakers  tn 
these  arguments. 

The  next  of  the  great  tenets  which  the  members  of  this  Society 
hold  is  on  the  subject  of  War.  They  believe  it  uahiwful  for  Chris- 
tians to  engage  in  the  profession  of  arras,  or  indeed  to  bear  arms, 
under  any  circumstance  of  hostilit}^  whatever.  Hence  there  is  no 
such  character  as  that  of  a  Quaker  soldier.  A  Quaker  is  always 
able  to  avoid  the  regular  army,  because  the  circumstance  of  entering 
into  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  choice.  But  where  he  has  no  such  choice, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  militia,  he  either  submits,  if  he  has  property,  to 
distraint  upon  it ;  or,  if  he  has  not,  to  prison. 

The  Quakers  ground  the  illicitness  of  war  on  several  passages, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Xew  Testament*.  I  shall  not  quote  all 
the  texts,  which  they  bring  forward,  but  shall  make  a  selection  of 
them  on  this  occasion. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  famous  .sermon  which  he  preached  upon  the 
mount,  took  occasion  to  mention  specitically  some  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  to  inform  his  hearers  that  he  exj)ected  of  those 
who  were  to  be  his  true  disciples,  that  they  would  carry  these  to  a 
much  higher  extent  in  their  practice  under  the  New  Dispensation, 
which  he  was  then  affording  them.  Christianity  required  a  greater 
perfection  of  the  human  character  than  was  required  under  the  Law. 
Men  were  not  only  not  to  kill,  but  not  even  to  cherish  the  passion  of 
revenge.  And  --Whereas  it  was  said  of  old,  An  eye  for  an  eye.  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  I  sa}'  unto  you.  says  Christ,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil.     But  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 


"*The  Quakers  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency  in  refusing  military  ser- 
vice, and  yet  in  paying  those  taxes,  which  are  expressly  for  the  support  of  wars. 
To  this  charge  they  reply,  That  they  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  "to  render  to  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesars,''  and  to  leave  the  application  of  it  to  Cajsar  himself 
as  he  judges  best  for  the  support  of  Government.  This  duty  they  collect  from 
the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  paid  the  tribute  money  himself,  and  ordered  his 
Disciples  to  do  it, — and  this  to  a  government  not  only  professedly  military,  but 
distinguished  for  its  idolatry  and  despotism.  Personal  service,  however,  they  con- 
ceive to  militate  against  a  positive  command  by  our  Savior,  which  will  be 
explained  in  this  chapter. 
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him  the'^9!t)her  also*."  And  further  on  in  the  same  chapter,  he  sajs, 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor, 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  3-ou,  Love  your  enemiest. 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  prae- 
tor them  that  despitefuUj^  use  you  and  persecute  you.  For,  if  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  Do  do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  same  ?  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Now  the  Quakers  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  man  can  receive  this  doctrine  in  his  heart,  and  assist 
either  offensively  or  defensively  in  the  operations  of  war. 

Other  passages,  quoted  by  the  members  of  this  Society  in  favor  of 
their  tenet  on  war  are  taken  from  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  con- 
jointly. 

The  foi'mer,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says,  "For 
though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh.  For  the 
Aveapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds ;  to  the  casting  down  imaginations 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ];."  From  this  the  Quakers  argue  that  the  warfare  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  that  which  Christianity  recognizes,  is  not  carnal  but  spir- 
itual, and  that  it  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  evil  imaginations, 
or  of  the  evil  lusts  and  passions  of  men ;  that  is,  no  man  can  be  a 
true  soldier  of  Christ,  unless  his  lusts  are  subdued,  or  unless  the  car- 
nal be  subdued  by  the  spiritual  mind.  Now  this  position  having 
been  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  or  the  position  having  been  established 
in  Christian  morals,  that  a  state  of  subjugated  passions  is  the  great 
characteristic  mark  of  a  true  Christian,  they  draw  a  conclusion  from 
it  by  the  help  of  the  words  of  St.  James.  This  apostle,  in  his  Letter 
to  the  dispersed  Tribes,  which  were  often  at  war  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  the  Romans,  says,  "  From  whence  come  wars  and  fight- 
ings amongst  you  ?  come  the}-  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war 
in  your  members^  ?"  But  if  wars  come  from  the  lusts  of  men,  then 
the  Quakers  say  that  those,  who  have  subdued  their  lusts,  can  no 
longer  engage  in  them;  or,  in  other  words,  that  true  Christians, 
being  persons  of  this  description,  or  being  such  according  to  St. 
Paul  as  are  redeemed  out  of  what  St.  James  calls  the  very  grounds 

*Matt.  V.  38,  &c. 

fThe  Heathen  nations,  on  account  of  their  idolatry,  were  called  enemies  by  the 
Jews. 

t  2  Cor.  X.  3,  4,  5. 
2  James  iv.  1. 
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and  occasions  of  war,  can  no  longer  fight.  And  as  this  proposition 
is  true  in  itself,  so  they  conceive  the  converse  of  it  to  be  true  also. 
For  if  there  are  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  deliberately  engage 
in  the  wars  and  fightings  of  the  world,  it  is  a  proof  that  their  lusts 
are  not  yet  subjugated;  or  that,  though  they  may  be  nominal,  they 
are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stature  of  true  or  of  full-grown  Christians. 

A  third  quotation  made  by  the  Quakers,  is  taken  from  St.  Paul 
exclusively:  '-Xow  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his^;"  that  is.  If  men  have  not  the  same  disposition,  which 
Jesus  Christ  manifested  in  the  different  situations  of  his  life,— the 
same  spirit  of  humility,  and  of  forbearance,  and  of  love,  and  of  for- 
giveness of  injuries. — or  if  thej^  do  not  follow  him  as  a  pattern. — or 
if  they  do  not  act  as  he  would  have  done  on  any  similar  occasion, — 
they  are  not  Christians.  Xow  the}'  conceive,  knowing  what  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  was  by  those  things,  which  have  been  recorded  of 
Kim,  that  he  could  never  have  been  induced  or  compelled  by  any 
earthly  consideration  or  power  to  engage  in  the  wars  of  the  world. 
They  are  aware  that  his  mission,  which  it  became  him  to  fulfill,  and 
which  engrossed  all  his  time,  would  not  allow  him  the  opj^oi-tunity 
of  a  military  life.  But  they  believe,  independently  of  this,  that  the 
Spirit,  which  he  manife.sted  upon  earth,  would  have  been  of  itself  a 
sufficient  bar  to  such  an  employment.  This  they  judge  from  his 
opinions  and  his  precej)ts.  For  how  could  he  have  taken  u]5  arms  to 
fight  who  enjoined  in  the  New  Dispensation  that  men  were  not  to 
resist  injuries; — that  they  were  to  love  their  enemies; — that  they 
were  to  bless  those,  who  cursed  them,  and  to  do  good  to  tho.se,  who 
hated  them?  This  they  judge  also  from  his  practice.  For  how 
could  he  have  lifted  up  his  arm  against  another,  who,  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again,  and  who  in  his  very  agony  upon  the  cross 
prayed  for  his  persecutoi'S,  saying,  '•  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  ?  "  But  if  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have 
been  induced  or  compelled  to  engage  in  a  profession,  which  would 
have  subjected  him  to  take  awaj'  the  life  of  another,  so  neither  can 
any  Christian  ; — for.  if  a  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his. 

Three  arguments  are  usuallj'  brought  against  the  Society  on  this 
subject. 

The  first  is,  that  John  thebaptistf,  when  the  soldiers  demanded  of 
him  what  they  should  do,  did  not  desire  them  to  leave  the  service,  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  content  with 
their  wages.     To  this  the  Quakers  reply,  that  John  told  them  also 

*Rom.  viii.  9.  t  Luke  iii.  14. 
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"to  do  violence  to  no  man."  But  even  if  he  had  not  said  this,  they 
apprehend  that  nothing  could  be  deduced  from  his  expressions, 
which  could  become  binding  upon  Christians.  For  John  was  the 
last  prophet  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  but  was  never  admitted  into 
the  New.  He  belonged  to  the  sj^stem,  which  required  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  but  not  to  that,  which  required  no 
resistance  to  evil,  and  which  insisted  upon  the  love  of  enemies  as 
well  as  friends.  Hence  Jesus  Chri.st  said  ot  him,  that  "  he  who  was 
least  in  the  kingdom  heaven  was  greater  than  he." 

The  second  argument,  brought  against  the  Society  on  this  occasion, 
is  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  former.  It  is  said,  that  if  war  had 
been  unlawful,  our  Savior,  when  the  centurion  came  to  him  at  Caper- 
naum*, would  have  found  fault  with  his  profession ;  but  he  did  not 
do  this ;  on  the  contrary,  he  highly  commended  him  for  his  religion. 
In  answer  to  this  the  Quakers  observe,  first,  that  no  solid  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  silence  on  any  occasion.  Secondly,  that  Jesu's 
Christ  seems,  for  wise  purposes,  to  have  abstained  from  meddling 
with  any  of  the  civil  institutions  of  his  time,  though  in  themselves 
wicked  :  thinking  probably  that  it  was  sufficient  to  leave  behind  him 
such  general  precepts,  as.  when  applied  properh',  would  be  subver- 
sive of  them  all.  And,  thirdly,  that  he  never  commended  the  cen- 
turion on  account  of  his  militar}-  situation,  but  on  account  of  the 
profession  of  his  faith. 

The)'  say.  further,  that  they  can  bring  an  argument  of  a  much 
more  positive  nature  than  that  just  mentioned,  from  an  incident 
which  took  place,  and  in  which  Jesus  was  again  concerned:  When 
Peter  cut  oft'  the  ear  of  one  of  the  servants  of  the  high-priest,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  apprehension  of  his  Lord,  he  was  not  ap- 
plauded, but  reprimanded,  for  the  part  which  he  thus  took  in  his 
defence,  in  the  following  Avords  :  ''Put  up  again  thy  sword  in  its 
place;  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  swordf." 
Kow  the  Quakers  conceive  that  much  more  is  to  be  inferred  against 
the  use  of  the  sword  from  this  instajice,  than  from  the  former  in 
favor  of  it. 

The  last  argument  which  is  usually  adduced  against  the  members 
of  this  Society  on  this  subject  is,  that  they  have  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  the  famous  Sermon  upon  the  Mount.  These 
words,  it  is  said,  teach  us  the  noble  lesson,  that  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  Christian  to  forgive  than  to  resent  an  injury. 
They  are,  it  is  said,  wholl}'  of  private  import,  and  relate  solely  to 
private  occurrences  in  life.     But  the  members  of  this  Society  have 


«••  Matt.  viii.  5.  t  Mark  xxvi.  52. 
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extended  the  meaning  of  them,  beyond  private,  to  public  injuries  or 
wars. 

The  Quakers  in  answer  to  this  observe,  that  they  dare  not  give  to 
the  words  in  question  a  less  extensive  meaning.  They  relate  to 
every  one,  who  reads  them.  They  relate  to  the  poor.  They  relate 
to  the  rich.  They  relate  to  every  potentate,  who  may  be  the  ruler 
of  a  land.  They  relate  to  every  individual  of  his  council.  There  is 
no  exception  or  dispensation  to  any  one  in  favor  of  any  ease. 

That  they  relate  to  public  as  well  as  private  wars,  or  that  they 
extend  themselves  naturally  to  those  which  are  public,  the  Quakers 
conceive  it  reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  following  consideration  : 
No  man,  they  apprehend,  can  possess  practically  the  divine  principle 
of  loving  an  individual  enemy  at  home,  or  of  doing  good  to  the  man 
who  hates  him,  but  he  must  of  necessity  love  his  enemy  in  anj^  and 
every  other  place.  He  must  have  gone  so  far  forward  on  the  road 
to  Christian  perfection,  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  arms  against  any 
other  person  whatsoever ;  and  particularly  when,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Xew  Testament,  no  geographical  boundaries  fix  the 
limits  of  love  and  enmity  between  man  and  man,  but  the  whole 
human  race  are  considered  as  the  children  of  the  same  parent,  and 
therefore  as  brothers  to  one  another.  But  who  can  truly  love  an 
enemy,  and  kill  him?  And  where  is  the  difference,  under  the  Gos- 
pel-dispensation, between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
Bond  and  Free? 

That  these  words  were  meant  to  extend  to  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate war.s,  they  believe,  again,  from  the  views  which  they  entertain 
relative  to  the  comjiletion  of  Prophecy.  They  believe  that  a  time 
will  come,  in  one  or  other  of  the  succeeding  ages,  "  when  men  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  and  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  and 
they  shall  not  ieurn  war  any  more."  Now  other  Christians,  who 
differ  from  them  in  the  interjjretation  of  the  words  in  question,  be- 
lieve equally  with  them  that  the  time  thus  predicted  will  come  to 
pass.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  more  enlarged  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  Society,  or  of  the  less 
enlarged,  as  insisted  upon  by  others,  be  the  most  consistent  with  the 
belief  of  the  luture  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  just  mentioned. 
And  in  this  case  the  Quakers  are  of  opinion,  that  if  wars  were  ever 
to  cease,  one  ought  to  expect  that  some  foundation  would  have  been 
previously  laid  in  Christianity  for  this  great  and  important  end. 
The  subjugation  of  the  passions,  which  it  is  the  direct  tendency  of 
Christianity  to  effect,  would  produce  this  end :  and  so  far  such  a 
foundation  has  already  been  laid  in  this  system.     But  as  the  admis- 
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sioii  of  moral  precepts  into  the  education  of  man,  so  as  to  form 
habits  of  moral  opinion,  is  another  way  of  influencing  conduct  in 
life,  tlie}'  think  it  likely  that  some  such  maxim  as  "that  Christians 
should  not  iight "  would  hav3  been  introduced  also;  because  the 
adoption  of  such  a  maxim  Avould  have  a  similar  tendency  with  the 
subjugation  of  the  passions  in  producing  the  same  end.  For  it 
seems  absurd,  they  conceive,  to  suppose  that  wars  should  cease,  and 
that  no  precept  should  have  been  held  out  that  they  were  wrong. 
But  the  more  enlarged  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question  fur- 
nishes such  a  precept,  and  therefore  another  foundation  seems  to 
have  been  laid  in  Christianity  for  the  same  end.  They  admit,  there- 
fore, the  larger  interpretation  as  included  in  the  less,  because  it  com- 
ports more  with  the  design  of  Providence  (who  announces  by  the 
mouth  of  his  Prophets  that  he  wills  universal  peace)  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  private  as  well  as  public  wars  should  be  understood  as  a 
Christian  doctrine,  than  that  the  words  in  question  should  be  con- 
fined to  private  injuries  alone. 

The  last  reason,  which  the  Quakers  give  for  adopting  the  larger 
interpretation  of  the  words  in  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount  as  well 
as  the  less,  is  the  following :  They  are  of  opinion  that,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  ought  not  to  lesson  the  number  of  the  moral  obligations 
of  the  Gospel.  They  ought  not  to  abridge  its  dignity,  nor  to  put 
limits  to  its  benevolence.  If  it  was  the  desire  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
men  should  love  their  enemies,  it  is  their  dutj'  to  believe  that  his 
wish  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  universal.  If  it  was  an 
object  with  him  to  cure  moral  evil,  it  is  their  duty  to  suppose  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  destroy  it,  not  partially,  but  to  the  utmost  jjossible 
extent.  If  it  was  his  design  to  give  happiness  to  men,  it  is  their 
duty  to  determine  that  he  intended  to  give  it,  not  in  a  limited  pro- 
portion, but  in  the  largest  measui-e.  But  when  thej^  consider  the  na- 
ture of  wars, — that  they  militate  against  the  law  of  jDreservation, — 
that  they  include  the  commission  of  a  multitude  of  crimes, — that 
they  ])roduce  a  complication  of  misery  and  suft'ering  to  man, — they 
conceive  tlie  would  not  be  doing  their  duty  as  Christians,  or  giving 
to  Christianity  its  due  honor,  if  they  were  not  to  admit  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question  as  well  as  the  less.  Reason,  too, 
pleads  for  the  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  Consistency  of  moral 
doctrine,  again,  demands  both.  But  if  we  admit  the  restricted  in- 
terpretation, and  exclude  the  larger,  we  oftend  reason.  All  consist- 
ency is  at  an  end.  Individual  responsibility  for  moral  turpitude  will 
be  tiiken  from  man.  Crimes,  clearl}^  marked  and  defined  in  the  page 
of  Christianit}",  will  cease  to  be  crimes  at  the  will  of  princes.  One 
contradiction  will  rush  in  after  another,  and  men  will  have  different 
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standards  of  morality,  as  they  adhere  to  the  commands  of  the  Gos- 
pel, or  to  the  customs  of  governments,  or  to  the  opinions  of  the 
world. 

SECTION    II. 

Meaning  of  the  scriptural  passages  advanced  by  the  Quakers  supported  by  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  early  Christians— Early  Christian  writers  held 
it  unlawful  to  fight,  as  appears  from  Justin,  Tatian,  Clemens,  and  others — 
Christians  would  not  enter  into  the  armies  for  more  than  two  centuries,  as 
appears  from  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Celsus,  Origen,  and  others — and  generally 
left  the  military  service  if  they  happened  to  be  converted  in  it. 

It  may  be  presumed  to  be  difficult  for  Christians,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  beholding  wars  entered  into  and  carried  on  by  their 
own  and  other  Christian  Governments,  and  without  any  other  cen- 
sure than  that  they  might  be  politically  wrong,  to  see  the  scriptural 
passages  of  "non-resistance  of  injuries,  and  love  of  enemies,"  but 
throiagh  a  vitiated  medium.  The  prejudices  of  some,  the  interests  of 
others,  and  custom  with  all,  will  induce  a  belief  among  them,  that 
these  have  no  relation  to  public  wars.  At  least  they  will  be  glad  to 
screen  themselves  under  such  a  notion.  But  the  question  is,  what 
would  a  Heathen  have  said  to  these  passages,  who,  on  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  believed  that  the  New  Testament  was  of  Divine  ori- 
gin,— that  it  was  ike  Book  of  Life,— and  that  the  precepts,  which  it 
contained,  were  not  to  be  dispensed  with  to  suit  particular  cases, 
without  the  imputation  of  evil.  Now  such  a  trial,  the  Quakers  say, 
has  been  made.  It  was  made  by  the  first  Christians ;  and  they  affirm, 
that  these  interpreted  the  passages,  which  have  been  mentioned,  dif- 
ferently from  those  of  most  of  the  Christians  of  the  present  age;  for 
that  both  their  opinions  and  their  practice  spoke  loudly  against  the 
lawfulness  of  war. 

Upon  this  new  subject  I  shall  enter  next.  And  I  confess  I  shall 
enter  upon  it  willingly.  First,  because  I  know  of  none  that  is  more 
important :  Secondly,  because,  though  controversy  may  have  thrown 
some  light  upon  it,  much  remains  to  be  added.  And,  thirdly,  be- 
cause the  assertions  of  the  Society  on  this  point  are  disputed  by 
many  at  the  present  day. 

With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians,  which  I  shall 
notice  first,  it  must  be  premised,  that  such  of  them  as  have  written 
books  have  not  all  of  them  entered  aipon  this  subject.  Some  of  them 
have  not  had  occasion  even  to  notice  it.  But  where  they  have,  and 
where  they  have  expressed  an  opinion,  I  believe  that  this  will  be 
found  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of  war. 

Justin  the  Martyr,  ome  of  the  earliest  writers  in  the  second  cen- 
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tniy,  considers  war  as  unlawful.  He  makes  the  devil  "the  author  of 
all  war."  No  severer  censure  could  have  been  passed  upon  it  than  this, 
when  we  consider  it  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  an  early  Christian. 
The  sentiment,  too,  was  contrary  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
times,  when,  of  all  professions,  that  of  war  was  most  honoi-able,  and 
was  the  only  one  that  was  considered  to  lead  to  glorj-.  It  resulted 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  from  the  new  views,  which  Justin  had 
acquired  by  a  perusal  of  such  of  the  Scriptures  as  had  then  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

Tatian,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Justin,  in  his  Oration  to  the 
Greeks,  speaks  precisely  in  the  same  terms  on  the  same  subject. 

From  many  expressions  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  we  collect  his  opinion  to  be  decisive  against  the 
lawfulness  of  war. 

Tertullian,  who  may  be  mentioned  next  in  order  of  time,  strongly 
condemned  the  practice  of  bearing  arms,  as  it  related  to  Christians. 
I  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  him  on  this  subject.: — In  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Worship  of  Idols,  he  says:  "Though  the  soldiers 
came  to  John,  and  received  a  certain  form  to  be  observed;  and 
though  the  centurian  believed ;  yet  Jesus  Christ,  by  disarming  Peter, 
disarmed  every  soldier  afterwards ;  for  custom  never  sanctions  ah 
illicit  act."  And  in  his  Soldier's  Garland  he  says,  "Can  a  Soldier's 
life  be  lawful,  when  Christ  has  pronounced  that  he,  who  lives  by  the 
sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword?  Can  one,  who  professes  the  peace- 
able doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  be  a  soldier,  when  it  is  his  duty  not  so 
much  as  to  go  to  law?  And  shall  he,  who  is  not  to  revenge  his  own 
wrongs,  be  instrumental  in  bringing  others  into  chains,  imprison- 
ment, torment,  death? 

Cyprian,  in  his  Epistle  to  Donatus,  takes  a  view  of  such  customs 
in  his  own  times  as  he  conceived  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  or  the 
letter  of  the  Gospel.  In  looking  at  war,  which  was  one  of  them,  he 
speaks  thus:  "Suppose  thyself,"  says  he,  "with  me  on  the  top  of 
some  very  exalted  eminence,  and  from  thence  looking  down  upon 
the  appearances  of  things  beneath  thee.  Let  our  pros-pect  take  in 
the  whole  horizon,  and  let  us  view,  with  the  indifference  of  persons 
not  concerned  in  them,  the  various  motions  and  agitations  of  human 
life.  Thou  wilt  then,  I  dare  say,  have  a  real  compassion  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  mankind,  and  for  the  posture,  in  which  this  view  will 
represent  them.  And  when  thou  reflectest  upon  thy  condition,  thy 
thoughts  will  rise  in  transports  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God  for 
having  made  thy  escape  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  The 
things  thou  wiltprincipally  observe  will  be — the  highwa3's  beset  with 
robbers ;  the  seas  with  pirates ;  encampments,  marches,  and  all  the 
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terrible  forms  of  war  and  bloodshed.  When  a  single  murder  is  com- 
mitted, it  shall  be  deemed  perhaps  a  crime  ;  but  that  crime  shall 
commence  a  virtue,  when  committed  under  the  shelter  of  public 
authority;  so  that  punishment  is  not  rated  by  the  measure  of  guilt, 
but  the  more  enormous  the  size  of  the  wickedness  is,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  chance  for  impunity."  These  are  the  sentiments  of 
Cyprian  ;  and  that  the}--  were  the  result  of  his  views  of  Christianity, 
as  taken  from  the  Divine  "Writings,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  If  he 
had  stood  upon  the  same  eminence,  and  beheld  the  same  sights,  pre- 
viously to  his  conversion,  he  might,  like  others,  have  neither  thought 
piracy  dishonorable,  nor  war  inglorious. 

Lacantius,  who  lived  some  time  after  Cyprian,  in  his  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  true  W^orship  of  God,  says.  "  It  can  never  be  lawful  for 
a  righteous  man  to  go  to  war,  whose  warfare  is  in  righteousness 
itself."  And  in  another  part  of  the  same  Treatise  he  observes,  that 
"  no  exception  can  be  made  with  resj^ect  to  this  command  of  Cod. 
It  can  never  be  lawful  to  kill  a  man,  whose  person  the  Divine  Being 
designed  to  be  sacred  as  to  violence." 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  extracts  from  other  of  the  early 
Christian  writers,  who  mention  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  only 
observe,  that  the  names  of  Origen,  Archelaus,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome  and  Cyril,  may  be  added  to  those  already  mentioned,  as  the 
names  of  persons,  who  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  Christians  to  go  to  war. 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  which  is  the 
next  point  to  be  considered,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  well 
authenticated  instance  upon  record  of  Christians  entering  into  the 
army  for  the  first  two  centuries ;  but  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  declined  the  military  profession,  as  one  in  which  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  engage. 

The  first  species  of  evidence,  which  I  shall  produce  to  this  j^oint, 
may  be  found  in  the  following  facts,  which  reach  from  the  year  169  to 
the  year  198 :  Avidius  Crassushad  rebelled  against  the  emperor  Yerus, 
and  was  slain.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  Clodius  Albinus  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  and  Pencennius  Niger  in  another,  rebelled  against 
the  emperor  Severus,  and  both  were  slain  likewise.  Now  suspicion 
fell,  as  it  always  did  in  these  times,  if  anything  Avent  wrong,  upon 
the  Christians,  as  having  been  concerned  upon  these  occasions.  But 
TertuUian,  in  his  Discourse  to  Scapula,  tells  us  that  no  Christians 
were  to  be  found  in  these  armies.  And  yet  these  armies  were  exten- 
sive. Crassus  was  master  of  all  Syria  with  its  four  legions,  Niger  of 
the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  legions,  and  Albinus  of  those  of  Britain ; 
which  legions  together  contained  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the 
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standing  legions  of  Eome.  And  the  fact,  that  no  Christians  were 
then  to  be  found  in  these,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  according 
to  the  same  Tertullian,  Christianity  had  reached  all  the  places,  in 
xvhich  these  armies  were. 

A  second  species  of  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  collected 
from  expressions  and  declarations  in  the  works  of  certain  authors  of 
those  times.  Justin  the  Martyr  and  Tatian  make  distinctions 
between  soldiers  and  Christians  ;  and  the  latter  says,  that  the  Chris- 
tians declined  even  military  commands.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
gives  the  Christians,  who  were  contemporaiy  with  him,  the  appella- 
tion of  "Peaceable,"  or  of  "the  Followers  of  Peace;"  thus  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  soldiers  of  his  age.  And  he  says  expressly'-, 
that  "those  who  were  the  followers  of  peace,  used  none  of  the 
instruments  of  war." 

A  third  species  of  evidence,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
this  case,  is  the  belief,  which  the  writers  of  these  times  had,  that  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  stated  that  men  should  turn  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks,  was'  then  in 
the  act  of  completion. 

Irenfous,  who  flourished  about  the  year  180,  affirms  that  this  famous 
prophecy  had  been  completed  in  his  time ;  "  for  the  Christians,"  says 
he,  "  have  changed  their  swords  and  their  lances  into  instruments 
of  peace,  and  they  know  not  how  to  fight."  Justin  Martyr,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Irenteus,  asserted  the  same  thing;  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  the  Christians  of  his  time  had  engaged  in 
war.  "  That  the  prophecy,"  says  he,  "  is  fulfilled,  you  have  good 
reason  to  believe ;  for  we,  who  in  times  past  killed  one  another,  do 
not  now  fight  with  our  enemies."  And  here  it  is  observable,  that 
the  word  "fight"  does  not  'mean  to  strike,  or  to  beat,  or  to  give  a 
blow,  but  to  fight  as  in  war;  and  the  word  "enemy"  does  not  mean 
a  common  adversary,  or  one  who  has  injured  us,  but  an  enemy  of 
the  State  :  and  the  sentence,  which  follows  that  which  has  been  given, 
puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  Turtullian,  who  lived  after  these, 
speaks  in  these  remarkable  words:  "Deny  that  these  (meaning  the 
turning  of  swords  into  ploughshares)  are  the  things  prophesied  of, 
when  you  see  what  you  see;  or  that  they  are  the  things  fulfilled, 
when  you  read  what  you  read :  but  if  you  deny  neither  of  these 
positions,  then  you  must  confess,  that  the  prophecy  has  been  accom- 
plished as  far  as  the  practice  of  every  individual  is  concerned,  to 
whom  it  is  applicable."  I  might  go  from  Turtullian  even  as  far  as 
Theodoret,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  show  that  the  prophecy  in  ques- 
tion was  considered  as  in  the  act  of  completion  in  those  times. 

The  fourth  and  last  proof  will  be  found  in  the  assertions  of  Celsus, 
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and  in  the  reply  of  Origen  to  that  writer.  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  attacked  the  Christian  religion.  He  made 
it  one  of  his  charges  against  the  Christians,  that  they  refused  in  his 
time  to  bear  arms  for  the  emperor,  even  in  the  case  of  necessity,  and 
when  their  services  would  have  been  accepted.  He  told  them  further, 
that  if  the  rest  of  the  empire  were  of  their  opinion,  it  would  soon 
be  overrun  by  the  Barbarians.  Now  Celsus  dared  not  have  brought 
this  charge  against  the  Christians,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  publicly 
known.  But  let  us  see  whether  it  was  denied  by  those,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  his  work  demanded  a  reply.  The  person,  who  wrote 
against  him  in  favor  of  Christianity,  was  Origen,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century.  But  Origen,  in  his  answer,  admits  the  fact  as  stated 
by  Celsus,  that  the  Christians  would  not  bear  arms,  and  justifies 
them  for  refusing  the  practice,  on  the  principle  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  war. 

And  as  the  early  Christians  would  not  enter  into  the  armies,  so 
there  is  good  ground  to  suppose  that,  when  they  became  converted 
in  them,  they  relinquished  their  profession.  Human  nature  was  the 
same  both  in  and  out  of  the  armies,  and  would  be  equally  worked 
upon  in  this  new  state  of  things  in  both  cases.  Accordingly  we  find 
from  TurtuUian,  in  his  Soldier's  Garland,  •'  that  many  in  his  time, 
immediately  on  their  conversion,  quitted  the  military  service."  We 
are  told  also  by  Archelaus,  who  flourished  under  Probus  in  the  year 
278,  that  many  Eoman  soldiers,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  after 
having  witnessed  the  piety  and  generosity  of  Marcellus,  immediately 
forsook  the  profession  of  arms.  We  are  told  also  by  Eusebius,  that, 
about  the  same  time,  "Numbers  laid  aside  a  military  life,  and  be- 
came private  persons,  rather  than  abjure  their  religion."  And  here 
it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  soldiers,  after  their  conver- 
sion, became  so  troublesome  in  the  army,  both  on  account  of  their 
scruples  against  the  idolatrous  practices  required  of  the  soldiery, 
and  their  scruples  against  fighting,  that  they  were  occasionally  dis- 
missed the  service  on  these  accounts. 

SECTION    III. 

Objection  to  the  foregoing  statement;  namely,  that  the  idolatry,  which  was  then 
connected  with  the  military  service,  and  not  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  was 
the  reason  why  Christians  declined  it — idolatry  admitted  to  be  a  cause — in- 
stance in  Marinus — but  the  belief  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting  Avas  another 
and  an  equally  powerful  cause — instances  in  Maximilian — Marcellus — Cas- 
sian — Martin — the  one  scruple  as  much,  then,  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  the  other. 

As  an  objection  may  be  made  to  the  foregoing  statement,  I  think 
it  proper  to  notice  it  in  this  place, 
23 
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It  will  be  said  that  the  military  oath,  Avhich  all  were  obliged  to 
take  alike  in  the  Eoman  armies,  and  which  was  to  be  repeated 
annually,  was  full  of  idolatry ;  that  the  Roman  standards  were  al! 
considered  as  gods,  and  had  divine  honors  paid  to  them  bj^  tlie  sol- 
diery ;  and  that  the  images  also  of  the  emperors,  which  were  either 
fixed  upon  these  standards,  or  placed  in  the  midst  of  them  in  a  tem- 
ple in  the  camp,  were  to  be  adored  in  the  same  manner.  ISow,  these 
customs  were  interwoven  with  the  military  service.  No  Eoman 
f^oldier  was  exempted  from  them.  It  will  be  urged,  therefore,  that 
no  Christian  could  submit  to  these  services.  Indeed,  when  a  person 
was  suspected  of  being  a  (christian  in  those  times,  he  was  instantly 
taken  to  the  altai'S  to  sacrifice  ;  it  being  notorious  that,  if  he  v/ere  a 
Christian,  he  would  not  sacrifice  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Is  it  not  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  these  idolatrous  tests  operated 
as  the  great  cause  why  Christians  refused  to  enter  into  the  army,  or 
why  they  left  it  when  converted,  as  described  in  the  former  section  ? 

That  the63  tests  operated  as  a  cause,  we  must  allow;  and  let  this 
be  considered  as  an  insuperable  argument  against  those  who  contend 
that  there  w^ere  Christian  soldiers  in  these  times  ;  for  no  Christian 
could  submit  to  such  idolatrous  homage  ;  but  if  so,  no  Christian 
could  be  a  soldier. 

That  these  tests  must  have  operated  as  a  cause,  we  may  infer  from 
the  history  of  Marinus.  Marinus,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  a  man 
of  family  and  fortune,  and  an  officer  in  a  legion,  which,  in  the  year 
260,  w^as  stationed  at  Ca^sarea  of  Palestine.  One  of  the  centurion's 
rods  happened  to  become  vacant  in  this  legion,  and  Marinus  was 
appointed  to  it.  But  just  at  this  moment,  another,  next  to  him  in 
rank,  accused  him  before  the  tribunal  of  being  a  Christian,  stating, 
"that  the  laws  did  not  allow  a  Christian,  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
the  emperors,  to  hold  any  dignity  in  the  army."  Achaus,  the  judge, 
asked  Marinus  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He 
acknowledged  it.  Three  hours  were  then  allowed  him  to  consider, 
whether  he  would  sacrifice  or  die.  When  the  time  was  expired,  he 
chose  the  latter.  Indeed  so  desirous  were  the  early  Christians  of 
keeping  clear  of  idolatry  in  ever}-  shape,  that  they  avoided  every 
custom  that  appeared  in  the  least  degree  connected  with  it.  Thus, 
when  a  largess  was  given  in  honor  of  the  emperors  L.  Septimus 
Severus  the  father,  and  M.  Aurelius  Caracalla  the  son,  a  solitary 
soldier,  as  we  learn  from  Turtullian,  was  seen  canying  the  garland, 
which  had  been  given  him  on  that  occasion,  in  his  hand,  while  the 
rest  wore  it  ujion  their  heads.  On  being  interrogated  by  the  com- 
mander why  he  refused  wearing  it,  he  replied,  "that  he  had  become 
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a  Christian*."  He  was  immediately  punished  before  the  army,  and 
sent  into  prison.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  is  not  related. 
But  it  must  be  clear,  if  he  lived  and  cherished  his  Christian  feelings, 
that  when  the  day  of  the  renewal  of  his  oath,  or  of  the  worshipping, 
of  the  standards,  or  of  any  sacrifice  in  the  camp,  should  arrive,  hc: 
would  refuse  these  services,  or  abandon  his  jirofession. 

But  though  unquestionably  the  idolatrous  services  required  of  the; 
soldiers  of  those  times  hindered  Christians  from  entering  into  the' 
armies,  and  compelled  those  who  were  converted  in  them  to  leave- 
them,  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  the  belief  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  Christians  to  fight  occasioned  an  equal  abhorrence  of  a  military 
life.  One  of  the  first  effects,  which  Christianity  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  its  first  converts,  when  it  was  pure  and  unadulterated, 
and  unmixed  with  the  interpretations  of  political  men,  was  a  per- 
suasion that  it  became  them,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands, 
to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  violence,  and  to  become  distinguishable 
as  the  followers  of  peace.  We  find  accordingly  from  Athenagoras 
and  other  early  writers,  that  the  Christians  of  his  time  abstained 
when  they  were  struck  from  striking  again,  and  that  they  carried 
their  principles  so  far  as  even  to  refuse  to  go  to  law  with  those  who 
injured  them.  We  find  also  from  the  same  Athenagoras,  and  from 
Theophilus  Antiochenus,  Tatian,  Minucius  Felix,  and  others,  that 
they  kept  away  from  the  shows  of  the  gladiators.  This  they  did, 
not  only  because  these  shows  were  cruel,  but  because,  as  Theophilus 
says,  "  lest  we  should  become  partakers  of  the  murders  committed 
there."  A  similar  reason  is  also  given  by  Athenagoras  on  this  occa- 
sion: "Who  is  there,"  says  he,  "that  does  not  prize  the  shows  of  the 
gladiators,  ^which  your  emperors  make  for  the  people?  But  we, 
thinking  that  there  is  very  little  difference  whether  a  man  be  the 
author  or  spectator  of  murder,  keep  away  from  all  such  sights." 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  gladiators  themselves  were 
generally  prisoners  of  war  or  reputed  enemies,  and  that  the  murder 
(jf  these  was  by  public  authority,  and  sanctioned,  as  in  war,  by  the 
State.  Now  what  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  these  promises  ? 
Can  we  think  it  possible,  that  they,  who  refused  to  strike  again,  or 
to  go  to  law  Avith  those  who  injured  them,  and  who  thought  an  attend- 
ance at  the  gladiatorial  spectacles  criminal,  on  the  principle  that  he 
who  stood  by  was  a  murderer  though  the  murder  was  sanctioned  by 
law,  should  not  have  had  an  objection  to  the  military  servivc,  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  unlawful  to  fight? 

In  short,   the  belief  o-f  the  unlawfulness   of  Avar   was   universal 

*  The  priests  wore  the  garland  when  they  sacrificed  to  tlio  Heathen  gods. 
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among  Christians  in  those  times.  Every  Christian  writer  of  the 
second  century,  who  notices  the  subject,  makes  it  unlawful  for  Chris- 
tians to  bear  arms.  And  if  the  Christian  writers  of  this  age  were 
of  this  opinion,  contrary  to  all  their  sentiments  before  their  conver- 
sion, and  wholly  from  tlieir  knowledge  of  Divine  truths, — why  should 
not  others,  who  had  a  common  nature  with  these,  be  impressed  on 
receiving  the  same  truths,  in  a  similar  manner?  And  so  undoubt- 
edly they  were.  And  as  this  belief  was  universal  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  times,  so  it  operated  with  them  as  an  impediment  to  a 
military  life,  quite  as  much  as  the  idolatry  that  was  connected  with 
it;  of  which  the  following  instances,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mari- 
nus,  may  suffice. 

The  first  case  I  purpose  to  mention  shall  be.  where  there  was  an 
objection  to  entering  into  the  military  service  upon  this  principle. 
And  here  I  apprehend  none  can  be  more  in  point  than  that  of  Maxi- 
milian, as  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  Eninart. 

Maximilian  having  been  brought  belbi-e  the  tribunal,  in  order  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  Dion,  the  proconsul,  asked  him  his  name. 
Maximilian,  turning  to  him,  replied,  "AVhy  wouldst  thou  know  my 
name?     I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot  fight.'' 

Then  Dion  ordered  him  to  be  enrolled  ;  and  when  he  was  enrolled, 
it  was  recited  out  of  the  register  that  he  Avas  five  feet  ten  inches 
high.  Immediately  after  this,  Dion  bade  the  officer  mark  him.  But 
Maximilian  refused  to  be  marked,  still  asserting  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. Upon  which  Dion  instantly  replied.  "Bear  arms,  or  thou 
shalt  die." 

To  this  Maximilian  answered,  "  I  cannot  fight,  if  I  die :  I  am  not 
a  soldier  of  this  world,  but  a  soldier  of  God."  Dion  then  said,  "Who 
has  persuaded  thee  to  behave  thus  ?  "  Maximilian  answered,  "My 
own  mind,  and  He  who  has  called  me."  Dion  then  spoke  to  bis 
father,  and  bade  him  persuade  his  son.  But  his  father  observed, 
that  his  son  knew  bis  own  mind,  and  what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do. 
After  this  had  passed,  Dion  addressed  Maximilian  again  in  these 
words:  "Take  thy  arms,  and  receive  the  mark."  "  I  can  receive," 
saj^s  Maximilian,  "  no  such  mark.  I  have  already  the  mark  of 
Christ."  Upon  which  Dion  said,  "  I  will  send  thee  quickly  to  thy 
Christ." — "Thou  mayst  do  so,"  says  Maximilian,  "but  the  glory  will 
be  mine." 

Dion  then  bade  the  officer  mark  him.  But  Maximilian  still  per- 
sisted in  refusing,  and  spoke  thus  :  "  I  connot  receive  the  mark  of 
this  world.  And  if  thou  shouldst  give  me  the  mark,  I  will  destroj' 
it.  It  will  avail  nothing.  I  am  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for 
me  to  wear  such  a  mark  about  my  neck,  when  I  have  received  the 
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saving  mark  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God, 
whom  thou  knowest  not,  who  died  to  give  us  life,  and  whom  God 
gave  for  oar  sins.  Him  all  we  Christians  obey.  Him  we  follow,  as 
the  Eestorer  of  our  life  and  the  Author  of  our  salvation." 

Dion  instantly  replied  to  this,  '•  Take  thy  arms  and  receive  the 
mark,  or  thou  shalt  suffer  a  miserable  death." — "But  I  shall  not 
perish."  said  Maximilian.  '"My  name  is  already  enrolled  with 
Christ.     I  cannot  tight." 

Dion  said,  "  Consider,  then,  thy  youth,  and  bear  arm^^.  The  pro- 
fession of  arms  becomes  a  young  man.'  Alaximilian  replied,  '•  My 
arms  are  with  the  Lord.  I  eannottight  for  any  earthly  consideration. 
I  am  now  a  Christian." 

Dion,  the  proconsul,  said,  "Among  the  life-guards  of  our  masters 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  and  Constantius  and  Maximus,  there  are^ 
Christian  soldiers,  and  they  fight."  Maximilian  answered,  '^  They 
know  best  what  is  expedient  for  them  ;  but  I  am  a  Christian,  and  it 
is  unlawful  to  do  evil." 

Dion  said,  ''  Take  thy  arms.  Despise  not  the  profession  of  a  sol- 
dier, lest  thou  perish  miserably." — -But  I  shall  not  perish,"  says 
Maximilian;  "and  if  I  should  leave  this  world,  my  soul  will  live 
with  Christ  the  Lord." 

Dion  then  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  roll  ;  and  when 
this  was  done  he  proceeded:  '-Because  out  of  thy  rebellious  spirit 
thou  hast  refused  to  bear  arms,  thou  shalt  be  punished  according 
to  thy  deserts,  for  an  example  to  others ;  and  then  he  delivered  the 
following  sentence:  "Maximilian!  because  thou  hast  with  a  rebel- 
lious spirit  refused  to  bear  arms,  thou  art  to  die  by  the  sword." 
Maximilian  relied,  "  Thanks  be  to  God." 

He  was  twenty  years  three  months  and  seventeen  days  old;  and 
when  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  he  spoke  thus  :  "My  dear 
brethren,  endeavor  with  all  your  might,  that  it  may  be  your  portion 
to  see  the  Lord,  and  that  he  may  give  you  such  a  crown."  And 
then  with  a  pleasant  countenance  he  said  to  his  father,  "  Give  the 
executioner  the  soldier's  coat  thou  hadst  gotten  for  me ;  and  when  I 
shall  receive  thee  in  the  compan}^  of  the  blessed  martyrs,  we  may 
rejoice  together  with  the  Lord." 

After  this  he  suffered.  His  mother  Pompeiana  obtained  his  body 
of  the  judge,  and  conveyed  it  to  Carthage,  and  buried  it  near  the 
place  where  the  body  of  Cyprian  the  martyr  lay.  And  thirteen 
days  after  this  his  mother  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  place. 
And  Victor,  his  father,  returned  to  his  habitation,  "rejoicing  and 
praising  God  that  he  had  sent  before  such  a  gift  to  the  Lord,  himself 
expecting  to  follow  after." 
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I  shall  only  observe  iipon  this  instance,  that  it  is  nearly  pure  and 
■unfiiixed,  or  that  it  is  but  little  connected  with  idolatrous  circum- 
stances ;  or  rather,  that  the  tinlawfulness  of  fighting  was  principally 
urged  by  Maximilian  as  a  reason  against  entering  upon  a  military 
life.  Let  us  now  find  a  case  where,  when  a  person  was  converted  in 
the  army,  he  left  it,  pleading  this  principle  as  one  among  others  for 
his  dereliction  of  it : 

Marcellus  was  a  centurion  in  the  legion  called  '•  Trajana."  On  a 
festival  given  in  honor  of  the  birth-day  of  Galerious,  he  threw  down 
his  military  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  and,  in  the  face  of  the 
standards,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would  no  longer  serve 
in  the  army,  for  that  '-he  had  become  a  Christian." — "I  hold  in 
detestation,"  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  all  the  soldiers,  "the 
worship  of  your  gods — gods,  which  are  made  of  wood  and  stone, — 
gods  which  are  deaf  and  dumb."  So  far  Marcellus,  it  appears,  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  in  his  desertion  of  a  military  life  by  the 
idolatry  connected  with  it.  But  let  us  hear  him  further  on  this  sub- 
ject: "  It  is  not  lawful,"  says  he,  "for  a  Christian,  who  is  a  servant 
of  Christ  the  Lord,  to  bear  arms  for  an}^  earthly  consideration." 
After  a  delay  of  more  than  three  months  in  prison,  which  delay  was 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  him,  he  was  brought  before  the 
praifect.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  his  former 
expressions.  But  as  he  persisted  in  the  same  sentiments,  he  suffered. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  almost  immediately  after  his  execution,  Cas- 
sian,  who  was  the  notar}^  to  the  same  legion,  refused  to  serve  any 
longer,  bj^  publicl}^  throAving  his  pen  and  account-book  upon  the 
ground,  and  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  sentence  of  Marcel- 
lus was  unjust.  When  taken  up  by  the  order  of  Aurelianus  Agrico- 
ianus,  he  is  described  by  the  record  preserved  by  Euinart,  to  have 
avowed^the  same  sentiments  as  Marcellus.  and  like  him  to  have  suf- 
fered death. 

It  may  not,  perhaps  ^k-  necessary  to  cite  any  other  instances,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Mariiius,  to  the  point  in  question.  But  as  another 
occurs,  which  may  be  related  in  a  few  words,  I  will  just  mention  it 
in  this  place  :  Martin,  of  whom  Sulpicius  Severus  sa3\s  so  much,  had 
been  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  but  on  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity declined  it.  In  the  answer,  which  he  gave  to  Julian  the 
Apostate  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  we  find  him  making  use 
onl}^  of  these  words  :  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
fight." 

Now  this  answer  of  Martin  is  detached  from  all  notions  of  idola- 
try. The  unlawfulness  of  fighting  is  given  as  the  only  motive  for 
his  resignation.     And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unlawfulness  of 
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fighting  was  as  much  a  principle  of  religion  in  the  early  times  oi 
Christianity,  as  the  refusal  of  sacrifice  to  the  Heathen  gods  ;  and 
that  they  operated  equally  to  prevent  men  from  entering  into  the 
army,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  it  on  their  conversion.  Indeed  these 
principles  generally  went  together,  where  the  profession  of  arms 
presented  itself  as  an  occupation  for  a  Christian.  He  who  refused 
the  profession  on  account  of  the  idolatry  connected  with  it,  would 
have  refused  it  on  account  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting.  And  he, 
who  refused  it  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  fighting,  would  have  refused 
on  account  of  the  idolatrous  services  it  i-equired.  In  the  early  times 
of  Christianity  each  of  them  was  a  powerful  impediment  to  a  military 
life. 

SECTiOX    IV. 

Early  Christians  then  declined  the  army  on  account  of  one  among  other  persua- 
sions, that  it  wa:s  unlawful  for  Christians  to  fight — their  practice  examined 
further,  or  into  the  fourth  century — shown  from  hence  that  while  Christian- 
ity continued  pure,  Christians  still  declined  the  military  profession — ^but  as  it 
became  less  pure,  their  scruples  against  it  became  less— and  when  it  became 
corrupt,  their  scruples  against  it  ceased — Manner  in  which  the  Quakers  make 
the  practice  of  those  early  times  support  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  pas- 
sages which  they  adduce  in  favor  of  their  tenet  on  war. 

As  it  will  now  probably  be  admitted  that  the  early  Christians 
refused  to  enter  into  the  army,  and  that  they  left  it  after  their  con- 
version, on  account  of  one  among  other  persuasions  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  fight,  I  must  examine  their  practice  as  it 
related  to  this  subject  still  further  ;  or  I  must  trace  it  down  to  a  later 
period,  before  I  can  show  how  the  Quakers  make  the  practice  of 
those  early  times  support  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  passages, 
which  they  advance  in  favor  of  their  tenet  on  war. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  well-founded  proposition,  that  as  the 
lamp  of  Christianity  burned  bright  in  those  early  times,  so  those, 
who  were  illuminated  b}"  it,  declined  the  military  profession  ;  and 
that  as  its  flames  shone  less  clear,  they  had  less  objection  to  it.  Thus, 
in  the  two  first  centuries,  when  Christianity  Avas  the  purest,  there 
were  no  Christian  soldiers.  In  the  third  century,  when  it  became 
less  pure,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  such  soldiers.  And  in  the 
fourth,  when  its  corruption  was  fixed,  Christians  entered  upon  the 
profession  of  arms  with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  entered  upon  any 
other  occupation  in  life. 

That  there  were  no  Christian  soldiers  in  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies has  already  been  made  apparent. 

That  Christianity  also  was  purest  in  these  times  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     Let  us    look  at   the  character,  which  is  ffiven  of  the  first 
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Christians  by  Athena<^oras,  Justin  Mai-tyr,  Minucius  Felix,  and 
others  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  According  to  these,  they  were 
plain  and  neat  in  their  apparel,  and  frugal  in  their  furniture.  They 
were  temperate  in  their  eating  and  drinking.  They  relinquished  all 
the  div-ersious  of  the  times,  in  which  they  saw  any  tendency  to  evil. 
They  were  chaste  in  their  conversation,  tempering  mirth  with  grav- 
it}'.  They  were  modest  and  chaste  in  their  deportment  and  man- 
ners. They  were  punctual  to  their  words  and  engagements.  They 
were  such  lovers  of  truth,  that,  on  being  asked  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians, they  never  denied  it,  though  death  was  the  consequence  of 
such  a  religious  profession.  They  loved  each  other  as  brethren,  and 
called  one  another  by  that  name,  They  were  kind  and  courteous, 
and  charitable  beyojid  all  example,  to  others.  .  They  abstained  from 
all  manner  of  violence.  They  prayed  for  those  who  persecuted  them. 
They  were  patterns  of  humility  and  patience.  They  made  no  sacri- 
fice of  their  consciences,  but  would  persevere  in  that  which  was  right, 
never  refusing  to  die  ibr  their  religion.  This  is  the  character,  which 
is  uniformly  given  of  them  by  the  Christian  writers  of  those  times. 
That  their  conduct  was  greatly  altered  in  the  third  century,  where 
we  are  now  to  view  it,  we  may  collect  from  indisputable  authority. 
I  stated  in  a  former  section,  that  a  Christian  soldier  was  punished 
for  refusing  to  wear  a  garland,  like  the  rest  of  his  comrades,  on  a 
public  occasion.  This  man.  it  appears,  had  been  converted  in  the 
army,  and  objected  to  the  ceremony  on  that  account.  Now  Tertul- 
lian  tells  us  that  this  soldier  was  blamed  for  his  unseason.able  zeal, 
as  it  was  called,  by  some  of  the  Christians  ot  that  time,  though  all 
Christians  before  considered  the  wearing  of  such  a  garland  as  unlaw- 
ful and  profane.  In  this  century  there  is  no  question  but  the  Chris- 
tian discipline  began  to  relax.  To  the  long  peace  that  the  Church 
enjoyed,  from  the  death  of  Antoninus  to  the  tenth  year  of  Severus, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  corruption  that  ensued.  This  corruption  we 
find  to  have  spread  rapidly  :  for  the  same  TertuUian  was  enabled  to 
furnish  us  with  the  extraordinarj'  instance  of  manufacturers  of 
idols  being  admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Many  corruptions 
are  also  noticed  in  this  century  hy  other  writers.  Cyprian  com- 
plained of  them  as  they  existed  in  the  middle,  and  Eusebius  as  they 
existed  at  the  end  of  it;  and  both  attributed  it  to  the  peace,  or  to  the 
ease  and  plenty,  which  the  Christians  had  enjoyed.  The  latter  gives 
us  a  melancholy-  account  of  their  change.  They  had  begun  to  live 
in  fine  houses,  and  to  indulge  in  luxuries.  But,  above  all,  they  had  be- 
gun to  be  envious,  and  quarrelsome,  and  to  dissemble,  and  to  cheat, 
and  to  falsify  their  word,— so  they  lost  the  character  which  Pliny, 
an  adversary  to  their  religion,  had  been  obliged  to  give  of  them,  and 
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■which  they  had  retained  for  more  than  a  century,  as  appears  by  their 
own  writers. 

That  there  were  Christian  soldiers  in  this  more  corrupt  century  of 
the  Church,  it  is  impossible  to  deny;  for  such  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  histories,  which  relate  to  this  period,  that  we 
can  not  refuse  our  assent  to  one  or  other  of  the  propositions,  either 
that  there  were  men  in  the  armies  who  failed  themselves  Christians, 
or  that  there  were  men  in  them  who  had  that  name  given  them  by 
others.  That  they  were  Christians,  however,  is  another  cj^uestion. 
They  were  probably  such  Christians  as  Dion  mentioned  to  have  been 
among  the  life-guards  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  and  of  Constan- 
tius  and  Maximus,  of  whom  Maximilian  observed,  '-These  men  may 
know  best  what  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  do ;  but  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  therefore  I  can  not  fight."  Indeed  that  real  Christians  could 
have  boen  found  in  the  army  in  this  century  is  impossible;  for  the 
military  oath,  which  was  full  of  idolatry,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
standards,  and  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  still  continued  as  services* 
not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  soldiery.  Xo  one  therefore  can  be- 
lieve that  men  in  the  full  practice  of  Pagan  idolatry,  as  every  le- 
gionary soldier  must  then  have  been,  were  real  Christians,  merely 
because  it  is  recorded  in  history  that  men,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, were  found  in  the  army  in  those  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  soldiers  professed  Christianity  at  this  period,  or  are  related  by 
authors  to  have  professed  it,  and  yet  to  have  remained  soldiers,  it 
may  be  directly  jjronounced,  that  they  could  only  have  been  nominal 
or  corrupted  Christians. 

That  Christianity  was  more  degenerate  in  the  fourth  than  in  the 
third  century  (which  is  the  next  position)  we  have  indubitable  proof. 
One  of  the  first  facts  which  strike  us,  is  an  extraordinary  one  re- 
lated by  Lactantius  in  his  "'Death  of  the  persecuted,"  namel3^  that 
there  were  Christians  at  this  time  who.  having  probably  a  supersti- 
tious belief  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  would  be  a  preventive  of  pol- 
lution, were  j)resent  and  even  assisted  at  some  of  the  Heathen  sacri- 
fices. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  these  or  other  particulars. 
Almost  every  body  knows  that  more  evils  sprung  up  to  the  Church 
in  this  century  than  in  any  other;  some  of  which  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Indeed  the  corruption  of  Christianity  was  fixed  as  it  were- 
by  law  in  the  age  now  mentioned.  Constantine,  on  his  conversion, 
introduced  many  of  the  Pagan  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  in  whicl* 

*The  military  oath  was  not  altered  for  Christians  till  the  next  century,  whea- 
they  were  allowed  to  swear  "hy  God,  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by 
the  Majesty  of  the  Emperor,  which,  next  to  God,  is  to  be  loved  and  honored  by 
mankind." 
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he  had  been  brought  up,  into  the  Christian  religion.  The  Christians, 
rejoiced  at  seeing  an  emperor  of  their  own  persuasion,  under  whom 
they  had  hopes  of  restoration  to  equal  privileges  with  others,  and  of 
freedom  from  persecution,  submitted,  in  order  to  please  or  flatter 
him,  to  his  idolatrous  customs  and  opinions, — thus  sacrificing  their 
consciences  to  their  ease  and  safety.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  always  been  Heathens,  professed  themselves  Christians  at  once, 
out  of  compliment  to  their  emperor,  and  without  an}'  real  conversion 
of  the  heart.  Thus  there  was  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Pagan- 
ism in  the  Church,  which  had  never  been  known  befoi*e.  Constan- 
tine,  too,  retained  the  blasphemous  titles  of  Eternity,  Divinity,  and 
Pontifex  Maximus,  as  they  had  been  given  to  his  predecessors.  Af- 
ter his  death  he  was  considered  also  as  a  god.  And,  if  Philostorgius 
is  to  be  beKeved,  the  Christians,  for  so  he  calls  them,  prayed  to  and 
worshipped  him  as  such. 

Now  in  this  centur}^  when  the  corruption  of  the  Church  m:ty  be 
considered  to  have  been  fixed,  we  scarcely  find  any  mention  of  Chris- 
tian soldiers,  or  we  find  the  distinction  between  them  and  others 
gradual!}'  passing  away.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  Christians  of  this 
age  had  submitted  to  certain  innovations  upon  their  religion,  they 
were  in  a  fit  state  to  go  greater  lengths,  and  so  it  happened:  for  as 
Heathens,  who  professed  to  be  Christians  out  of  compliment  to  their 
emperor,  had  no  objection  to  the  military  service, — so  Christians, 
who  had  submitted  to  Heathenism  on  the  same  principle,  relaxed  in 
their  scruples  concerning  it.  The  latter,  too,  were  influenced  by  the 
example  of  the  former.  Hence  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting  began 
to  be  given  up.  We  find,  however,  that  here  and  there  an  ancient 
Father  still  retained  it  as  a  religious  tenet;  but  these  dropping  oft" 
one  after  another,  it  ceased  at  length  to  be  &,  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Having  now  traced  the  practice  of  the  Christians  down  to  the 
fourth  c-entury,  as  far  as  the  profession  of  arms  is  concerned,  I  shall 
state  in  few  words  the  manner  in  which  the  Quakers  make  this  jjrac- 
tice  support  the  meaning  of  the  scripturjil  passages  which  they  pro- 
duce in  favor  of  their  tenet  on  war. 

The  Quakers,  then,  lay  it  down  as  a  position,  that  the  Christians 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  as  we  have  already  observed,  gave 
the  same  interpretation  as  they  themselves  give  of  the  j^assages  in 
•question. 

Now  they  say,  first,  that  if  there  were  any  words  of  expressions  in 
the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Evangelists  or  Apostles,  which  might 
throw  light  upon  the  meaning  of  these  or  other  passages  on  the  same 
subject,  but  which  words  and  exj^ressions  were  not  in  the  copies 
which  cixvciG  aftei',  then  many  of  these,  who  lived  in  the  first  and 
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second  centuries,  had  advantages  with  respect  to  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  which  their  successors  had  not,  inasmuch  as  the  former  were 
soon  afterward  lost. 

Thev  say,  secondlj^.  that  if  there  was  anything  in  tradition,  which 
might  help  to  explain  these  passages  more  satisfactorily,  those  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  had  advantages,  again,  because  they  lived 
nearer  to  these  traditions,  or  to  the  time  when  they  were  more  pure, 
than  those  Christians,  who  succeeded  them. 

They  say,  thirdly,  that  if  primitive  practice  be  to  be  considered  as 
the  best  interpreter  of  the  passages  in  question,  then  those  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  had  their  advantages,  again,  because  many 
of  them  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  all  of 
them  nearer  to  those,  who  succeeded  the  Evangeli.sts  and  Apostles, 
than  those  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  Christian  aera. 

But  a  direct  inference,  they  conceive,  is  to  be  drawn  from  these 
premises;  namely,  that  the  opinions  of  those,  who  lived  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  relative  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion are  likely  to  be  more  correct,  on  these  several  accounts,  than 
those  of  Christians  in  any  of  the  ages  that  followed. 

And  as  in  the  first  and  second  centui'ies  of  the  Church,  when 
Christianity  was  purest,  there  were  no  Christian  soldiers;  but  as  in 
the  fourth  century,  when  it  became  corrupt,  Christians  had  lost  their 
objections  to  a  military  life ;  they  conceive  the  opinions  of  the  former 
to  be  more  correct  than  those  of  the  latter,  because  the  opinions  of 
real  Christians,  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  religion,  must  be 
always  less  biassed  and  more  jjure  than  those  of  persons  calling 
themselves  Christians,  but  yet  submitting  to  the  idolatrous  and  other 
corrupt  practices  of  the  world. 

And  as  they  conceive  this  to  be  true  of  the  opinions  of  the  second 
century,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  fourth,  so  they  conceive 
it  to  be  true  of  the  opinions  of  the  second,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  moderns  upon  this  subject;  because,  whatever  our  pro- 
gress in  Christianity  may  be,  seeing  that  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  first  Christians,  it  is  certain,  besides  the  distance  of  time,  that 
we  have  prejudices  arising  from  the  practice  of  fourteen  centuries, 
during  all  which  time  it  has  been  held  out,  except  by  a  few  individ- 
uals, as  lawful  for  Christians  to  fight. 

SECTION   v. 

Keflections  of  the  Author  on  the  foregoing  subject — Case  of  a  Superior  Being 
supposed,  who  should  reside  in  the  planet  nearest  to  us,  and  .see  war  carried 
on  by  men  no  larger  than  the  race  of  ants — his  inquiry   as  to  the  origin  of 
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tliese  wars — their  duration — and  otlier  circumstances — supposed  answers  to 
these  questions — new  arguments  from  this  supposed  conversation  against  war. 


I  HAVE  now  stated  the  principal  arguments,  by  which  the  Quakers 
are  induced  to  believe  it  to  be  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  men  should 
abstain  from  war;  and  I  intended  to  close  the  subject  in  the  last  sec- 
tion. But  when  I  consider  the  frequency  of  modern  wars, — when  I 
consider  that  they  are  scarcelj^  over  before  others  rise  up  in  their 
place; — when  I  consider,  again,  that  they  come  like  the  common 
diseases,  which  belong  to  our  infirm  nature,  and  that  they  are  con- 
sidered by  men  nearly  in  a  similar  light, — I  should  feel  myself  crimi- 
nal, if  I  were  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  an  author  to 
add  a  few  observations  of  my  own  upon  this  subject. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  almost  inaccessible  island,  and  having  there- 
fore more  than  ordinary  means  of  security  to  our  pro^jorty  and  our 
persons  from  hostile  invasion,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  grate- 
ful to  the  Divine  Being  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  We  do  not  seem 
to  make  a  right  use  of  our  benefits,  by  contemplating  the  situation, 
and  by  feeling  a  tender  anxiety  for  the  happiness,  of  others.  We 
seem  to  make  no  proper  estimates  of  the  miseries  of  war.  The  lat- 
ter we  feel  principally  in  abridgments  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  But 
if  we  were  to  feel  them  in  the  conflagration  of  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages, or  in  personal  wounds,  or  in  the  personal  sufferings  of  fugitive 
miser}^  and  want,  we  should  be  apt  to  put  a  greater  value  than  we 
do  upon  the  blessings  of  peace.  And  we  should  be  apt  to  consider 
the  connection  between  war  and  misery,  and  between  war  and  moral 
evil,  in  a  light  so  much  stronger  than  we  do  at  jDresent,  that  we 
might  even  suppose  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  deficient, 
unless  they  were  made  to  extend  to  wars  as  well  as  to  private  in- 
juries. 

I  wonder  what  a  Superior  Being,  living  in  the  nearest  i)lanet  to 
our  earth,  and  seeing  us  of  the  size  of  ants,  would  say,  if  he  were 
enabled  to  get  any  insight  into  the  nature  of  modern  wars. 

It  must  certainly  strike  him,  if  he  were  to  see  a  number  of  such 
diminutive  persons  chasing  one  another  in  bodies  over  different  parts 
of  the  hills  and  vallej^s  of  the  earth,  and  following  each  other  in  little 
nut-shelis  as  it  were  upon  the  ocean,  as  a  very  extraordinary  sight, 
and  as  mysterious,  and  hard  to  be  explained.  He  might  at  first  con- 
sider them  as  occupied  in  a  game  of  play,  or  as  migrating  for  more 
food,  or  for  a  better  climate.  But  when  he  saw  them  stoj)  and  fight, 
and  destroy  one  another,  and  was  assured  that  they  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  solemn  game  of  death,  and  this  at  such  a  distance 
from  their  own  homes,  he  would  wonder  at  the  causes  of  these  move- 
ments, and  the  reason  of  this  destruction  ;  and,  not  knowing  that 
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they  possessed  rational  faculties,  he  Avould  probahl}'  consider  them 
as  animals  destined  b}'  nature  to  live  upon  one  another. 

I  think  the  first  question  he  would  ask  would  be,  And  from  whence 
do  these  fightings  come  ?  It  would  be  replied,  of  course,  that  they 
came  from  their  lusts; — that  these  beings,  though  diminutive  in 
their  appearance,  were  men  ; — that  they  had  pride  and  ambition  ; — 
that  they  had  envy  and  jealousy  ; — that  they  indulged  also  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  avarice,  and  anger ;— and  that  on  account  of  some 
or  other  of  these  causes  they  quarrelled  and  fought  with  one  another. 
Well : — but  the  Superior  Being  would  say,  Is  there  no  one  on  the 
earth,  which  I  see  below  me,  to  advise  them  to  conduct  themselves 
better ;  or  are  the  passions  you  speak  of  eternally  predominant  and 
never  to  be  subdued  ?  The  reply  would  of  course  be,  that  in  these 
little  beings,  called  men,  there  had  been  implanted  the  faculty  of 
reason,  by  the  use  of  which  they  must  know  that  their  conduct  was 
exceptionable,  but  that  in  these  cases  they  seldom  minded  it.  It 
would  also  be  added  in  reply,  that  they  had  a  religion,  which  was 
not  only  designed  by  a  Spirit  from  heaven,  who  had  once  lived 
amongst  them,  but  had  been  pronounced  by  him,  as  efficacious  to  the 
end  proposed ;  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  religion  was  a 
due  subjugation  of  their  passions :  and  this  was  so  much  insisted 
upon,  that  no  one  of  them  was  considered  to  have  received  this  reli-. 
gion  truly  unless  his  jJassions  were  subdued.  But  here  the  Superior 
Being  would  inquire,  whether  they  acknowledged  the  religion  spoken 
of,  and  the  authority  from  whence  it  came.  To  which  it  would  of 
course  be  replied,  that  they  were  so  tenacious  of  it,  notwithstanding 
their  indulgence  of  their  passions,  and  their  destruction  of  one  an- 
other, that  you  could  not  offend  them  more  grievously  than  by  tell- 
ing them  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  religion  they  professed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  other  questions  this  Superior 
Being  would  ask  ;  and  probably  the  first  of  these  would  be.  the 
duration  of  the  lives  of  these  little  beings,  and  the  length  and  fre- 
quency of  their  wars.  It  would  be  replied  to  these,  that  their  lives 
were  but  as  a  vapor,  which  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  van- 
isheth  away,  and  that  a  quarter  and  sometimes  half  of  their  time 
on  earth  was  spent  in  these  destructive  pursuits.  Their  Superior 
being  would  unquestionably  be  grieved  at  this  account,  because  he 
would  feel  that  they  really  frustrated  their  own  haj)piness,  or  that 
they  lost  by  their  OAvn  fault  a  considerable  portion  of  the  enjoyment 
of  their  lives. 

In  this  impatience  and  anxiety  for  their  future  comfort  he  would 
probably  ask,  again,  if  they  had  any  notion  of  any  generous  end, 
for  which  they  were  born;  for  it  is  impossible  they  could  suppose 
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that  the}-  came  into  the  world  to  destroy  one  another.  It  would  be 
replied  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  true  object  or  end  ; 
for  the  same  religion,  in  which  they  believed,  and  which  was  said 
before  to  have  been  given  them  by  a  Spirit  sent  from  heaven,  incul- 
cated, that  they  were  sent  there  on  a  life  of  trial,  and  that  in  a 
future  existence  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct,  and 
were  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  accordingly.  The  same  religion,  it 
would  be  replied  also,  inculcated,  notwithstanding  their  fightings,  the 
utmost  benevolence  from  one  towards  another.  It  wished  so  much 
every  one  of  them  to  live  peaceably,  that  it  enjoined  it  as  a  duty 
rather  to  put  up  with  an  injury  than  to  resent  it ;  and  it  carried  its 
benevolence  so  far,  that  it  made  no  distinction  between  others  of  the 
same  species,  who  spoke  a  different  language,  or  lived  in  other  dis- 
tricts or  parts  of  the  same  world. 

But  here  the  Superior  Being  would  interrupt.  What!  he  would 
say.  Are  thej^  not  to  resent  injuries,  and  yet  do  they  go  to  war  ?  And 
are  they  not  afraid  of  fighting  in  this  manner,  when  they  are  to  give 
an  account  of  their  conduct  in  a  future  state?  It  would  be  replied, 
No.  They  have  their  philosophers  among  them ;  aiid  most  of  these 
have  determined,  that  in  this  particular  case  responsibility  lies  at  the 
door  of  those,  who  employ  them.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  there 
are  others  living  among  them,  who  think  otherwise.  These  are  of 
oi^inion,  that  they,  who  employ  them,  cannot  take  the  responsibility 
upon  themselves,  without  taking  it  from  those,  Avhom  they  thus 
employ.  But  the  religioli  of  the  Great  Spirit  no  where  says,  that 
any  constituted  authorities  among  them  can  take  away  the  responsi- 
bility of  individual  creatures  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  every  individual  creature  is  responsible  wholly 
for  himself.  And  this  religion  does  not  give  any  creature  an  exemp- 
tion on  account  of  any  force,  which  may  be  used  against  him; 
because  no  one,  according  to  its  precei)ts,  is  to  do  evil,  not  even  that 
good  may  come.  But,  if  he  be  persecuted,  he  is  to  adhere  to  that 
which  is  right,  and  to  expect  his  reward  in  the  other  state.  The 
impossibility,  therefore,  of  breaking  or  dissolving  individual resj^on- 
sibility,  in  the  case  of  immoral  action,  is  an  argument  to  many  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  these  wars.  And  they,  who  reason  in  this  man- 
ner, think  they  have  reasoned  right,  when  they  consider,  besides, 
that  if  an}'  of  the  beings  in  question  were  to  kill  one  of  his  usually 
reputed  enemies  in  the  time  of  peace,  he  would  suffer  death  for  it, 
and  would  be  considered  as  accountable  also  for  his  crime  in  a  future 
state.  They  cannot  see,  therefore,  how  any  constituted  authorities 
among  them  can  alter  the  nature  of  things,  or  how  these  beings  can 
kill  others  in  time  of  war  without  the  imputation  of  a  crime,  whom 
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they  could  not  kill  without  such  an  imputation  in  time  of  peace. 
They  see  in  the  Book  of  the  Great  Spirit  no  dispensation  given  to 
•societies  to  alter  the  nature  of  actions  which  it  has  pronounced  to  be 
ci'imes. 

But  the  Superior  Being  would  say.  Is  it  really  defined,  and  is  it 
defined  clearly  in  the  Great  Book  of  the  Spirit,  that  if  one  of  them 
should  kill  another  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime?  It  would  be  replied, 
not  only  of  a  crime,  but  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes;  and  that  no 
dispensation  is  given  to  any  of  them  to  commit  it  in  any  case.  And 
it  would  be  observed,  further,  that  there  are  other  crimes,  which 
these  fightings  generally  include,  which  are  equally  specified  and  for- 
bidden in  the  Great  Book,  but  which  they  think  it  proper  to  sanction 
in  the  present  case.  Thus  all  kinds  of  treachery  and  deceit  are  con- 
sidered to  be  allowable;  for  a  very  ancient  philosopher  among  them 
has  left  a  maxim  upon  record,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  beaten  out  of 
their  heads,  notwith.standing  the  precepts  of  the  Great  Book,  in 
nearly  the  following  words:  --Who  thinks  of  requiring  open  courage 
of  an  enemy,  or  that  treachery  is  not  equally  allowable  in  war=^?" 

Strange  !  the  Superior  Being  would  rejjly.  They  seem  to  me  to 
be  reversing  the  order  of  their  nature,  and  the  end  of  their  exist- 
once.  But  how  do  they  justify  themselves  on  these  occasions?  It 
would  be  answered, — they  not  only  justify  themselves,  but  they  even 
go  so  far  as  to  call  these  fightings  honorable.  The  greater  the 
treachery,  if  it  succeed,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  these  beings 
killed,  the  more  glorious  is  the  action  esteemed. 

Still  more  strange !  the  Superior  Being  would  reply.  And  is  it 
possible,  he  would  add,  that  they  enter  into  this  profession  with  a 
belief  that  they  are  entering  into  an  honorable  employ?  Some  of 
them,  it  would  be  replied,  consider  it  as  a  genteel  employ;  and  hence 
they  engage  in  it.  Others,  of  a  lazy  disposition,  prefer  it  to  any 
other.  Others  are  decoyed  into  it  by  treachery  in  various  ways. 
There  are  also  strong  drinks  which  they  are  fond  of;  and  if  they  are 
prevailed  upon  to  take  these  to  excess  they  lose  their  reason,  and 
then  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  engagements,  which  they  had 
made  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  when 
these  wars  begin,  the  trades  of  many  of  these  little  beings  are 
stopped  ;  so  that,  to  get  a  temporary  livelihood,  they  go  out  and  fight. 
iSTor  must  it  be  concealed,  that  many  are  forced  to  go,  both  against 
their  judgment  and  against  their  will. 

The  Superior  Being,  hurt  at  these  various  accounts,  would  proba- 
bly ask,  And  what  then   does   the  community  get  by   these  wars, 

*  Dolus  an  virtus  qui*  in  hoste  requiat? 
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as  a  counterbalance  for  the  loss  of  so  much  happiness,  and  the 
production  of  so  much  evil?  It  would  be  replied,  —  nothing.  The 
community  is  generally  worseoff  at  the  end  of  these  wars  than  when 
it  began  to  contend.  But  here  the  Superior  Being  would  wish  to 
hear  no  more  of  the  system.  He  would  suddenly  turn  away  his 
face,  and  retire  into  one  of  the  deep  vallej^s  of  his  planet,  either  with 
exclamations  against  the  folly,  or  with  emotions  of  pity  for  the  sit- 
uation, or  with  expressions  of  disgust  at  the  wickedness,  for  these 
little  creatures. 

"O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  toundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
"Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more !     My  car  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled — 
Lands,  intersected  hy  a  narrow  frith, 
Ahhor  each  other.     Mountains  interpos'd 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else. 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. — 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother  and  destroys — 
Then  what  is  man?     And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush, 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ?  " 

COWPKR. 

SECTION    VI. 

Subject  further  examined — Sad  conceptions  of  those,  relative  to  the  Divine  Being 
and  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  who  plead  for  the  necessity  of  war — war  neces- 
sary, where  statesmen  pursue  the  policy  of  the  world — nature  and  tendency 
of  this  policy — but  not  necessary,  where  they  pursue  the  policy  of  the  Gospel 

nature  and  tendency  of  this  policy — this  tendency  further  confirmed  by  a 

supposed  case  of  a  few  Quakers  becoming  the  Governors  of  the  world. 

It  is  now  an  old  maxim,  and  time  with  all  its  improvements,  has 
not  worn  it  away,  that  wars  are  necessary  in  the  present  constitution 
of  the  world.  It  has  not  even  been  obliterated,  that  they  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sweep  off  mankind  on  account  of  the  narrow  boun- 
daries of  the  earth.  But  they,  who  make  use  of  this  argument,  must 
be  aware  that,  in  espousing  it,  they  declare  no  less  than  that  God,  in 
the  formation  of  his  system,  had  only  half  calculated  or  half  pro- 
vided for  its  continuance;  and  that  they  charge  him  with  a  worse 
cruelty  than  is  recorded  of  the  worst  of  men  :  because,  if  he  told 
men  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  gave  them  passions  accordingly, 
it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  created  them  only  to  enjoy  an  eternal 
feast  in  the  sight  of  their  destruction.     Nor  do  they  make  him   a 
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moral  governor  of  the  world,  if  he  allows  men  to  butcher  one 
another  without  au  individual  provocation  or  otfense. 

Neither  do  persons  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  wars  do  less  than 
set  themselves  above  the  prophecies  or  oracles  of  God,  which  declare 
that  such  warfare  shall  some  time  or  other  cease. 

Neither  do  they,  when  they  consider  wars  as  necessary,  and  as 
never  to  be  done  away,  on  account  of  the  wicked  passions  of  men, 
do  less  than  speak  blasphemy  against  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
because  they  proclaim  it  to  be  inadequate  to  the  end  jn'oposed. 

For  the  proper  subjugation  of  these,  among  other  purposes,  it  was, 
that  the  Gospel  was  promulgated.  If  it  be  thought  a  miracle  that 
the  passions  of  men  should  be  subdued,  it  is  still  a  miracle,  which 
Christianity  professes  to  work; — which  it  has  worked  since  the  hour 
of  its  institution  ; — which  it  has  worked  in  men,  who  have  placed 
their  highest  reputation  in  martial  glory  ; — and  which  it  continues  to 
work  at  the  present  day.  Those,  therefore,  who  promote  wars,  and 
excite  the  passions  of  men  for  this  purpose,  attempt  to  undo  what  it 
is  the  object  of  Christianity  to  do,  and  to  stop  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

That  wars  are  necessary,  or  rather  that  the}'  will  be  begun  and 
continued,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  while  statesmen  pursue  the  wis- 
dom or  policy  of  the  world. 

What  this  Avisdom  or  policy  is,  it  will  nut  be  difficult  to  trace. — 
And,  first,  when  any  matter  is  in  dispute  among  the  rulers  of  nations, 
it  is  not  a  maxim  that  a  high  tone  is  desirable  in  the  settlement  of  it, 
in  order  that  the  parties  may  seem  to  bctraj'  neither  fear  nor  weak- 
ness, and  that  they  may  not  be  thought  to  lose  any  of  their  dignity 
or  spirit?  Now,  as  the  human  passions  are  constituted,  except  they 
have  been  previously  brought  under  due  regulation  bj'  Christianity, 
what  is  more  likely  than  that  a  high  tone  of  language  on  one  side 
should  beget  a  similar  tone  on  the  other;  or  that  spirit,  once  mani- 
fested, should  produce  spirit  in  return;  and  that  each  should  fly  oft' 
as  it  were  at  a  greater  distance  from  accommodation  than  betbre, 
and  that  when  once  exasperation  has  begun  it  should  increase? 
Now  what  is  the  chance,  if  such  policy  be  resoi-ted  to  on  such  occa- 
sions, of  the  preservation  of  peace  between  them  ? 

And,  secondly,  is  it  not  also  a  received  maxim,  that  in  controver- 
sies of  this  sort,  a  nation  even  during  the  discussion  should  arm 
itself,  in  order  that  it  may  show  itself  prepared  ?  But  if  any  one 
nation  arms  during  the  discussion, — if  it  fits  out  armies  or  fleets  of 
observation,  with  a  view  of  deterring  or  of  being  ready,  in  case  of 
necessity,  of  striking,  as  it  is  called,  the  first  blow, — what  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  other  will  arm  also,  and  that  it  will  fit  out  its 
24 
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own  armies  and  fleets  likewise  ?  But  when  both  are  thus  armed, 
pride  and  spirit  will  scarcely  suffer  them  to  relax;  and  what  is  then 
more  probable  than  that  they  will  begin  to  fight  ? 

And,  thirdly,  is  it  not  a  maxim  also,  that  even  during  the  attempt 
to  terminate  the  dispute  the  public  mind  should  be  prej)ared  ?  Are 
not  the  public  papers  let  loose,  to  excite  and  propagate  a  flame  ?  Are 
not  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  ushered  into  our  ears,  to  produce  a 
martial  spirit?  But  if  the  national  temper  be  roused  on  both  sides, 
and  if  preparations  are  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost 
vigor, — where,  again,  is  the  hope  of  the  prevention  of  war  between 
them? 

And,  fourthly,  after  hostilities  have  commenced,  is  it  not  a  maxim 
also  to  perjDetuate  the  enmity,  which  has  been  thus  begun,  and  to 
give  it  a  deeper  root,  and  even  to  make  it  perpetual  by  connecting  it 
with  religion  ?  Thus,  flag  staffs  are  exhibited  upon  steeples,  bells  are 
rung  to  announce  victories,  and  sermons  are  preached  as  occasions 
arise ;  as  if  the  places  allotted  for  Christian  worship  were  the  most 
proper  from  whence  to  issue  the  news  of  human  suffering,  or  to 
excite  the  passions  of  men  for  the  destruction  of  one  another.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  very  colors  of  the  armies  are  consecrated.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that,  like  the  banners  in  the  praetorian  tents,  they  are 
actually  worshipped,  but  that  an  attempt  is  nvdde  to  render  them 
holy  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  are  present.  An  attempt  is  made, 
wonderful  to  relate,  to  incorporate  war  into  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  perpetuate  enmit}^  on  the  foundation  of  his  Gospel ! 

Now  this  is  the  policy  of  the  world ;  and  can  it  be  seriously  imag- 
ined that  such  a  system  as  this  can  ever  lead  to  peace?  For  w^hile 
discussions  relative  to  matters  of  national  dispute  are  carried  on  in  a 
high  tone,  because  a  more  humble  tone  would  betray  weakness  or 
fear; — while,  again,  during  the  discussion,  preparations  for  war  are 
going  on,  because  the  appearance  of  being  prepared  would  give  the 
idea  of  determined  resolution  and  of  more  than  ordinary  strength; 
— while,  again,  during  the  same  discussion,  the  national  spirit  is 
awakened  and  inflamed  ;— and  while,  again,  when  hostilities  have 
commenced,  measures  are  resorted  to,  to  perpetuate  a  national  enmity, 
so  that  the  parties  consider  themselves  as  natural  enemies  even 
in  the  succeeding  peace — what  hope  is  there  of  the  extermination  of 
war  on  earth  ? 

But  let  us  now  look  at  the  opposite  policy,  which  is  that  of  the  Gospel. 
Now  this  policy  would  consist  in  the  practice  of  meekness,  modera- 
tion, love,  patience,  and  forbearance,  with  a  strict  regard  to  justice, 
80  that  no  advantages  might  be  taken  on  either  side.  But  if  these 
principles,  all  of  which  are  preventive  of  irritation,  were  to  be  dis- 
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played  in  our  negotiations  abi'oad  in  the  case  of  any  matter  in  dis- 
pute.— would  they  not  annihilate  the  necessity  of  wars  ?  For  what 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  such  principles  ?  What  is  their  tendency, 
for  instance,  in  private  life?  And  who  are  the  negotiators  on  these 
occasions,  but  men  ?  Which  kind  of  conduct  is  more  likely  to  dis- 
arm an  opponent, — that  of  him,  who  holds  up  his  arm  to  strike,  if 
his  opponent  should  not  comply  with  his  terms;  or  of  him,  who 
argues  justly,  who  manifests  a  temper  of  love  and  forbearance,  and 
who  professes  that  he  will  rather  suffer  than  resist,  and  that  he  will 
do  everything  sooner  than  that  the  affair  shall  not  be  amicably  set- 
tled? The  apostle  Paul,  who  knew  well  the  human  heart,  says,  ■  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head;"  that  is,  thou  shalt  cause  him  by  thy  amiable 
conduct  to  exj)erience  burning  feelings  within  himself,  which,  while 
they  torment  him  with  the  wickedness  of  his  own  conduct,  shall 
make  him  esteem  thee,  and  bring  him  over  to  thy  side.  Thus  thou 
shalt  overcome  his  evil  by  thy  good :  or,  in  other  words,  as  fire  melts 
the  hardest  metals,  so  thy  kindness   shall   melt  his   anger.     Thus 

Parnell : 

'•  So  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
By  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head. 
Touched  by  the  warmth,  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  pure  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below."' 

This  policy,  again,  would  consist  of  the  practical  duty  of  attempt- 
ing to  tranquilize  the  minds  of  the  people  while  the  discussion  was 
going  on  ;  of  exhorting  them  to  await  the  event  with  comjjosure  ;  of 
■<leclaring  against  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  wars,  as  if  peace  only 
could  be  the  result ;  of  abstaining  from  all  hostile  preparations,  and 
indeed  from  all  appearance  of  violence.  Xow  what  influence  would 
HMch  a  conduct  have,  again,  but  particularly  when  known  to  the 
opposite  party.  If  the  opposite  party  were  to  see  those  alluded  to 
keeping  down  the  passions  of  their  people,  would  they  inflame  the 
passions  of  their  own?  If  they  were  to  be  convinced  that  these 
were  ranking  no  preparations  for  war,  would  they  put  themselves  to 
the  expense  of  arming?  Can  we  see  any  other  termination  of  such 
a  contest  than  the  continuance  of  peace? 

That  the  policy  of  the  Gos-pel,  if  acted  upon  by  statesmen,  would 
render  wars  unnecessary,  we  may  infer  from  supposed  cases.  And. 
first,  I  would  ask  this  simple  question  : — whether,  if  all  the  world 
were  Quakers,  there  would  be  any  more  wars?  I  am  sure  the  reply 
would  be,  No.  But  why  not?  Because  nations,  consisting  of  such 
individuals,  it  would  be  replied,  would  discuss  matters  in  dispute 
between  them  with  moderation,  with  temper,  and  with  forbearance. 
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They  would  never  make  any  threats.  They  would  never  arm  ;  and 
consequently  they  would  never  fight.  It  would  be  owing,  tlien,  to 
these  principles,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
the  Grospel  in  preference  of  the  policy  of  the  world,  that  if  the  globe 
were  to  be  peopled  by  this  Society  there  would  be  no  wars.  Now  I 
would  ask,  what  are  Quakers  but  men  ;  and  might  not  all,  if  they 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  Quaker.s. 
come  out  of  it  of  the  same  form  and  character. 

But  I  will  go  still  further.  I  will  suppose  that  any  one  of  "the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  having  been  previously  divided  into  threo 
parts,  was  governed  only  by  three  Quakers,  and  that  these  had  tlie 
same  authority  over  their  subjects  as  their  respective  sovereigns  have 
at  present:  and  I  will  maintain  that  there  would  never  be  upon  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  during  their  respective  administrations,  another 
war.  For,  first,  many  of  the  causes  of  Avar  would  be  cut  off.  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  would  be  no  disputes  about  insults  offered  to  flags. 
'There  would  be  none,  again,  about  the  balance  of  power.  In  short, 
it  would  be  laid  down  as  a  position,  that  no  one  was  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come.  But  as,  notwithstanding,  there  might  still  be  dis- 
putes from  other  causes,  these  would  be  amicably  settled.  For,  first, 
the. same  Christian  disposition  would  be  manifested  in  the  discussion^ 
as  in  the  former  case.  And,  secondly,  if  the  matter  should  be  of  an 
intricate  nature,  so  that  one  Quaker-government  could  not  settle  it 
with  another,  these  would  refer  it,  according  to  their  constitution,  to 
.a  third.  This  would  be  the  "  ne  plus  ultra"  of  the  business.  Both 
the  discussion  and  the  dispute  would  end  here.  What  a  folly,  then, 
lo  talk  of  the  necessity  of  wars,  when,  if  but  three  members  of  this 
'Society  -were  to  rule  a  continent,  they  would  cease  there !  There 
can  be  no  plea  for  such  language,  but  the  impossibility  of  taming 
the  human  passions.  But  the  subjugation  of  these  is  the  imme- 
diate olsject  of  our  religion.  To  confess,  therefore,  that  wars 
must  be,  is  either  to  utter  a  libel  against  Christianity,  or  to  confess 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stature  of  real  Christians. 

SECTION    VII. 

Subject  further  examined — Case  allowed  that,  if  a  Cabinet  of  good  men  had  to 
negotiate  with  a  Cabinet  of  good  men.  there  might  be  no  wars — but  what 
would  be  the  issue,  if  good  had  to  deal  with  bad — Case  of  American  settlers, 
who  adopted  the  policy  of  the  world,  and  were  always  at  war — and  of  other 
.American  settlers,  who  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  always  at 
peace — no. case  stronger  than  where  civilized  men  had  to  deal  with  savago 
American  tribes. 

I  BELIEVE  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  Quaker-instances  mentioned 
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ia  the  last  section  are  in  point.  I  am  aware,  however,  it  will  be 
said,  that  though  different  Cabinets  all  having  the  same  Christian 
disposition  would  settle  their  disputes  in  a  friendly  manner,  ho.w 
would  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  spiritually-minded  men  settle  with  a 
Cabinet  of  other  men,  who  had  not  brought  their  passions  under 
due  regulation,  and  who,  besides,  had  no  notion  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  war  ? 

I  apprehend  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  men,  as  ferocious  as  any 
recorded  in  history  were  those,  who  were  found  in  America  when 
that  continent  was  discovered.  We  hear  nothing  of  Africans,  or  of 
Asiatics,  which  would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  more 
wild  and  barbarous  than  these ;  and  nothing  is  more  true  of  these, 
than  that  they  were  frequently  concerned  in  wars.  I  shall  therefore 
take  these  for  an  example;  and  I  shall  show  by  the  opposite  conduct 
of  two  different  communities  towards  them,  that  it  rests  with  men 
to  live  peaceably  or  not,  as  they  cultivate  the  disposition  to  do  it,  or 
as  they  follow  the  policy  of  the  Gospel  in  i:)reference  of  the  policy 
of  the  world. 

When  the  English,  Dutch,  and  others,  began  to  people  America, 
they  purchased  land  of  the  natives.  But  when  they  went  to  that 
continent,  notwithstanding  there  were  amiable  ^Jersons  among  them, 
and  friends  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the}'  went  with  the  notions 
of  worldly  policy,  and  they  did  not  take  with  them  the  Christian 
wisdom  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war.  They  acted  on  the  system  of 
preparation,  because  there  might  be  danger.  They  never  settled 
without  palisados  and  a  fort.  They  kept  their  nightly  watches, 
though  unmolested.  They  were,  in  short,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
though  no  injury  had  been  offered  theni  by  the  natives,  and  though 
professedly  in  a  state  of  peace. 

In  the  peopling  of  Connecticut,  for  I  must  begin  with  some  one 
State,  it  was  ordered  at  an  English  Court,  "  holden  at  Dorchester  on 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  163G,  that  every  town  should  keep  a  watch, 
and  be  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  The  constables  were  directed 
to  warn  the  watches  in  their  turns,  and  to  make  it  their  care  that 
they  should  be  kept  according  to  the  direction  of  the  court.  They 
were  required  also  to  take  care  that  tlie  inhabitants  were  well  fur- 
nished with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
tlefence*.'  As  these  infant  settlements,  the  author  observes,  "were 
filled  and  surrounded  with  numerous  savages,  the  people  conceived 
themselves  in  danger  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose  up, 
and  when  they  Avent  out,  and  when  they  came  in.     Their  circum- 
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stances  was  such,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  for  every  man  to  be 
a  soldier." 

I  find  from  this  author,  looking  further  into  his  History,  that  pre- 
viously to  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Dorchester,  which  did  nothing 
more  than  enjoin  a  more  strict  execution  of  the  original  plan,  Avhich 
wa-8  that  of  military  preparation  and  defence,  some  of  the  settlers 
had  been  killed  by  the  natives.  The  provocation,  which  the  natives 
received,  is  not  mentioned.  But  it  was  jDrobably  provocation  enough 
to  savage  Indians  to  see  people  settle  in  their  country  with  all  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  war.  Was  such  a  sj^stem  likely  to  have  any 
other  eifect  than  that  of  exciting  their  jealousy?  They  could  see 
that  these  settlers  had  at  least  no  objection  to  the  use  of  arms.  They 
could  see  that  these  arms  could  never  bs  intended  but  against  other 
persons,  and  there  were  no  other  persons  there  but  themselves. 
Judging,  therefore,  by  outward  circumstances,  they  could  draw  no 
inference  of  a  peaceable  disposition  in  their  new  neighbors.  War 
soon  followed.  The  Pequots  were  attacked.  Prisoners  were  made 
on  both  sides.  The  Pequots  treated  those  settlers  barbarously,  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  for  they  did  not  see  on  the  capture  of  their 
own  countrymen  any  better  usage  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves ;  for  these  settlers,  again,  had  not  the  wisdom  to  use  the  policy 
of  the  Gospel,  but  preferred  the  policy  of  the  world.  "  Though  the 
first  planters  of  New  England  and  Connecticut,"  says  the  same 
author,  "were  men  of  eminent  piety  and  strict  morals,  yet,  like 
other  good  men,  they  were  subject  to  misconcejition  and  the  influ- 
ence of  passion.  Their  beheading  Sachems,  whom  they  took  in 
war,  killing  the  male  captives,  and  enslaving  the  women  and  children' 
was  treating  them  with  a  severity,  which  on.the  benevolent  principles 
of  Christianity  it  will  be  difficult  to  justify*." 

After  this  treatment  war  followed  war.  And  as  other  settlements 
were  made  in  other  States  on  the  same  principles,  war  fell  to  their 
portion  likewise.  And  tiie  whole  history  of  the  settlement  of 
America,  where  these  principles  were  followed,  or  where  the  policy 
of  the  world  was  adopted,  is  full  of  the  wars  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians,  which  have  continued  more  or  less,  nearly  up  to  the 
present  day. 

But  widely  different  was  the  situation  of  the  settlers  under  Wil- 
liam Penn.  When  he  and  his  Fellow-Quakers  went  to  this  conti- 
nent, they  went  with  principles  of  Christian  wisdom,  or  they  adoj^ted 
the  policy  of  the  Gosjiel  instead  of  the  policy  of  the  world.  They 
had  to  deal  with  the  same  savage  Indians  as  the  other  settlers. 

*  See  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  112. 
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They  had  the  same  fury  to  guard  against,  and  were  in  a  situation 
much  more  exposed  to  attack,  and  of  course  much  more  creative  of  > 
alarm ;  for  they  had  neither  sword,  nor  musket,  nor  palisado,  nor 
fort.  They  judged  it  neither  necessary  to  watch,  nor  to  be  provided 
with  ammunition,  nor  to  become  soldiers.  They  spoke  the  language 
of  peace  to  the  natives,  and  they  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  lan- 
guage by  their  continuance  in  a  defenceless  condition.  They  held 
out,  also,  that  all  wars  were  unlawful,  and  that  whatever  injuries 
were  offered  them,  they  would  sooner  bear  them,  than  gratify  the 
principle  of  revenge.  It  is  quite  needless  to  go  further  into  the  sys- 
tem of  this  venerable  founder  of  Pennsjivania.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  no  Quaker  settlers,  when  known  to  be  such,  were  killed*. 
And  whatever  attacks  were  made  upon  the  possessors  of  lands  in 
their  neighborhood,  none  were  ever  made  upon  those,  who  settled 
on  the  lands  purchased  by  "William  Penn. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  further,  that  the  harmonious 
intercourse  between  the  Indians  and  the  Quakers  continues  uninter- 
rupted to  the  present  day.  In  matters  of  great  and  public  concern, 
of  which  I  could  mention  instances,  it  has  been  usual  with  the  In- 
dians to  send  deputies  to  them  for  their  advice.  And  the  former 
have  even  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  latter  to  relinquish  wars, 
which  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  undertake.  It  is  usual  also 
for  some  of  these  to  send  their  children  to  the  Society  for  education. 
And  so  great  is  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  over  some  of  these 
tribes,  that  many  individuals  belonging  to  them,  and  now  living 
together,  have  been  reclaimed  from  a  savage  life.  These  have  laid 
aside  the  toilsome  occupations  of  the  chase.  They  raise  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep.  They  cultivate  wheat  and  flax.  They  weave  and 
spin.  They  have  houses,  barns,  and  saw-mills  among  them,  They 
have  schools  also;  and  civilization  is  taking  place  of  the  grossest 
barbarism. t 

*  "The  Indians  shot  him  who  had  the  gun,"  says  Story  in  his  Journal;  "and 
when  they  knew  the  young  man  they  killed  was  a  Quaker,  they  seemed  very  sorry 
for  it,  but  blamed  him  for  carrying  a  gun.  For  they  knew  the  Quakers  would  not 
fight,  or  do  them  any  harm,  and  therefore  by  carrying  a  gun  they  took  him  for  an 
enemy.'  This  instance,  which  was  in  after  times,  confirms  still  more  strongly  all 
that  has  been  said  on  this  subject.  Quakers  at  this  time  occasionally  armed  them- 
selves against  the  wild  beasts  of  the  country. 

t  I  refer  the  reader  to  an  Account,  lately  published  by  Phillips  and  Fardon, 
George-yard,  Lombard-street,  of  the  Proceedings  of  two  Committees,  the  one 
appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c., 
and  the  other  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Baltimore,  for  the  promoting  the 
Civilization  of  the  Indian  Natives.  He  will  see  in  this  Account  the  judicious, 
disinterested,  and  truly  Christian  manner,  in  which  the  Quakers  have  conducted 
themselves  for  the  attainment  of  this  great  object. 
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These  facts,  when  contrasted,  speak  for  themselves.  A  Cabinet  of 
Quaker-ministers,  acting  upon  the  policy  of  the  Gospel,  has  been 
seated  in  the  heart  of  a  savage  and  warlike  nation,  and  peace  has 
been  kept  with  them  for  ever.  A  Cabinet  of  other  settlers,  acting 
on  the  polic}'  of  the  world,  has  been  seated  in  the  heart  of  nations 
of  a  simihir  description,  and  they  have  almost  always  been  embroiled 
in  wars.  If  Christian  policj'  has  had  its  influence  on  Barbarians,  it 
would  be  libellous  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  its  influence  upon 
those,  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  Let  us  then,  again,  from  the 
instances  which  have  been  now  recited,  deprecate  the  necessity  of 
wars.  Let  us  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  Christian  religion  as  that 
it  does  not  forbid,  nor  so  meanly  of  its  power  as  that  it  is  not  able 
to  prevent,  their  continuance.  Let  us  not  think,  to  the  disgrace  of 
our  religion,  that  the  human  heart  under  its  influence  should  be  so 
retrogade,  that  the  expected  blessing  of  universal  ])eace  should  be 
thought  no  imjirovement  in  our  moral  condition,  or  that  our  feelings 
under  its  influence  should  continue  so  impure,  that  when  it  arrives 
we  should  regard  it  not  so  much  a  blessing  as  a  curse.  But  let  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  hope  and  believe,  that  as  an  opposite  and  purer 
policy  is  acted  upon,  it  will  do  good  to  our  own  natures,  good  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  and  honor  to  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel. 

SECTION    VIII. 

Subject  finally  considered — Authors  of  wars  generally  justify  their  own  as  defen- 
sive— and  state,  that  if  any  nation  were  to  give  up  the  practice  of  war,  or  to 
act  on  the  policy  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  be  overrun  by  others  which  acted 
upon  the  policy  of  the  world— reason  to  believe  that  such  a  nation  would  be 
held  in  veneration  by  others,  and  applied  to  by  them  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes — Sentiments  of  bishop  Butler  in  a  supposed  case — Case  of  An- 
toninus Pius — Conclusion. 

Having  now  said  all  that  I  intended  to  say  on  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  wars,  I  shall  for  a  short  time  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  two  points, — the  only  two  that  I  jiurpose  to  notice  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  usually  said,  first,  that  the  different  Powers,  who  go  to  war, 
give  it  out  that  their  wars  are  defensive,  or  that  they  justify  them- 
selves on  this  principle. 

I  shall  observe  in  ve])\y  to  this,  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  de- 
termine where  actual  aggression  begins.  Even  old  aggressions  of 
long  standing  have  their  bearings  in  these  disputes.  Is^or  shall  wo 
find  often  any  clue  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  manifestoes 
of  either  party;  for  each  makes  his  case  good  in  these;  and  if  we 
were  to  decide  upon  the   merits  of  the  question  by  the  contents  of 
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these,  "wc  should  often  come  to  a  conclusion,  that  both  the  parties 
were  wrong.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  nation  may  have  been  guilty 
of  an  offence  to  another.  So  far  the  cause  of  the  other  is  a  just 
one.  But  if  the  other  should  arm  first,  and  this  during  an  attempt 
at  accommodution,  it  will  be  a  question  whether  it  does  not  forfeit 
its  pretensions  to  a  just  case,  and  whether  both  are  not  then  to  be 
considered  as  aggressors  on  the  occasion. 

When  a  nation  avows  its  objects  in  a  war,  and  changes  its  object 
in  the  course  of  it,  the  presumption  is  that  such  a  nation  has  been 
the  aggressor.  And  when  any  nation  goes  to  war  upon  no  other 
avowed  princii^le  than  that  of  the  balance  of  power,  such  a  nation, 
however  right  accordirfg  to  the  policy  of  the  world,  is  an  aggressor 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  Gospel,  because  it  proceeds  upon  the 
the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

If  a  nation  hires  or  employs  the  troops  of  another  to  fight  for  it, 
though  it  is  not  the  aggressor  in  any -war,  yet  it  has  the  crime  iipon 
its  head  of  making  those  aggressors,  whom  it  employs.  There  are 
few  modern  wars,  however,  which  can  be  called  defensive.  A 
war  purely  defensive  is  that,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation 
remain  wholly  at  home  to  repel  the  attacks  of  another,  and  content 
themselves  with  sending  protection  to  those  settlements,  which  be- 
long to  it.     But  few  instances  are  recorded  of  such  wars. 

But  if  there  be  often  a  difficulty  in  discerning  between  aggressive 
and  defensive  wars;  and  if,  moreover,  there  is  reason  to  supjjose 
that  most  of  the  modern  wars  are  aggressive,  or  that  both  parties 
become  aggressors  in  the  course  of  the  dispute ;  it  becomes  the  rul- 
ers of  nations  to  pause,  and  to  examine  their  own  consciences  with 
fear  and  trembling,  before  they  allow  the  sword  to  be  drawn,  lest  a 
dreadful  responsibility  should  fall  upon  their  heads  for  all  the  de- 
struction of  haj^piness,  all  the  havoc  of  life,  and  all  the  slaughter  of 
morals,  that  may  ensue. 

It  is  said,  secondly,  that  if  any  nation  were  publicly  to  determine 
to  relinquish  the  practice  of  war,  or  to  act  on  the  policy  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  would  be  overrun  by  other  nations,  which  might  act  on  the 
policy  of  the  world. 

This  argument  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  the  Pagan 
Celsus,  who  said  in  the  second  century,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  Eo- 
man  empire  were  Christians,  it  would  be  overrun  by  the  Barbarians. 

In  answering  this  argument  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  saying, 
that  such  a  nation  would  have  just  reason  to  look  up  to  the  Almighty 
for  his  support.  Would  he  not  ultimately  protect  those,  who  obeyed 
his  laws,  and  who  refused   to  destroy  their  fellow-creatures?     In 
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what  page  of  sacred  history  do  we  find  that  the  people  are  to  be  for- 
saken, who  have  acted  righteously  ? 

But  independently  of  the  protection,  which  such  a  nation  might 
count  upon  from  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  let  us  inquire  up- 
on rational  principles  what  would  be  likely  to  be  its  fate. 

Armies,  we  know,  are  kept  up  by  one  nation,  princiijally  because 
they  are  kejJt  up  by  another.  And  in  proproportion  as  one  rival- 
nation  adds  to  its  standing  armies,  it  is  thought  by  the  other  to  be 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  world  to  do  the  same.  But  if  one 
nation  were  to  decline  keeping  any  armies  at  all,  where  would  be 
the  violence  to  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  other  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample? Who  would  not  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing them,  if  they  could  do  it  with  safety?  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
powerful  nation  professing  to  relinquish  war  would  experience  the 
calamities  of  it.  Its  care  to  avoid  provocation  would  be  so  great, 
and  its  language  would  be  so  'temperate,  and  reasonable,  and  just, 
and  conciliatory,  in  the  case  of  any  dispute  which  might  arise,  that 
it  could  hardly  tail  of  obtaining  an  accommodation.  And  the  pro- 
bability.is,  that  such  a  nation  would  grow  so  high  in  esteem  with 
other  nations,  that  they  Avould  have  recourse  to  it  in  their  disputes 
with  one  another,  and  would  abide  by  its  decision.  "Add  the  gen- 
eral influence,"  says  the  great  Bishop  Butler  in  his  Analogy,  '-which 
such  a  kingdom  would  have  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  way  of 
example  particularly,  and  the  reverence  which  would  be  paid  to  it. 
It  would,  plainly,  be  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  world  must 
gradually  come  under  its  empire;  not  by  means  of  lawless  violence, 
but  partly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  just  conquest,  and  partly 
by  other  kingdoms  submitting  themselves  voluntarily  to  it  through- 
out a  course  of  ages,  and  claiming  its  protection  one  after  another, 
in  successive  exigencies.  The  head  of  it  would  be  an  universal  Mon- 
arch in  another  sense  than  any  other  mortal  has  yet  been,  and  the 
Eastern  style  would  be  literally  applicable  to  him,  "that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him."  Now  Bishop  Butler  sup- 
poses this  would  be  the  etfect,  where  the  individuals  of  a  nation  were 
perfectly  virtuous.  But  I  ask  much  less  for  my  own  hypothesis.  I 
only  ask  that  the  ruling  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  any  great  nation 
(and  perhaps  these  would  onl}^  amount  to  three  or  four)  should  con- 
sist of  real  Christians,  or  of  such  men  as  would  implicitly  follow  the 
policy  of  the  Gospel ;  and  I  believe  the  result  would  be  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it.  , 

Nor  indeed  are  we  without  instances  of  the  kind.  The  goodness 
of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  was  so  great,  that  he  was  said  to 
have  outdone  all  example.     He  had  no  war  in  the  course  of  a  long 
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reign  of  twenty.four  years,  so  that  he  was  compared  to  Numa.  And 
nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  princes  referred  their  controversies 
to  his  decision. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  bring  again  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  the 
instance,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  colonists  and  descendants 
of  William  Penn.  The  Quakers  have  uniformly  conducted  them- 
selves towards  the  Indians  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  them  from 
their  earliest  intercourse  an  exalted  idea  of  their  character.  And 
the  consequence  is,  as  I  stated  in  a  prior  section,  that  the  former  in 
affairs  of  importance  are  consulted  by  the  latter  at  the  present  day. 
But  why,  if  the  Cabinet  of  any  one  powerful  nation  were  to  act  up- 
on the  noble  principle  of  relinquishing  war,  should  we  think  the 
other  Cabinet  so  lost  to  good  feelings  as  not  to  respect  its  virtue? 
Let  us  instantly  abandon  this  thought;  for  the  supposition  of  a  con- 
trary sentiment  would  make  them  worse  than  the  savages  I  have 
mentioned. 

Let  us  then  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  human  animosities  are  not 
to  be  eternal,  and  that  man  is  not  always  to  be  made  a  tiger  to  man. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Government  of  some  one  nation  (and  when 
we  consider  the  vast  power  of  the  British  empire,  the  nature  of  its 
constitution  and  religion,  and  the  general  humanity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, none  would  be  better  qualified  than  our  own)  will  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  total  dereliction  of  wars.  And  let  lis,  in  all  our  re- 
spective situations,  precede  the  anticipated  blessing,  by  holding  out 
the  necessity  of  the  subjugation  of  the  passions,  and  by  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  universal  benevolence  to  man ; — so  that,  when  we 
look  upon  the  beautiful  islands,  which  lie  scattered  as  so  many  orna- 
ments of  the  ocean,  we  may  wish  their  several  inhabitants  no  greater 
injury  than  the  violence  of  their  own  waves ;  or  that,  when  we  view 
continents  at  a.  distance  from  us,  we  may  consider  them  as  inhabited 
by  our  brothers;  or  that,  when  we  contemplate  the  ocean  itself, 
-which  may  separate  them  from  our  sight,  we  may  consider  it  not  as 
separating  our  love,  but  as  intended  by  Providence  to  be  the  means 
of  a  quicker  intercourse  for  the  exchange  of  reciprocal  blessings. 
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CHAPTEE    lY. 

SECTION    I. 

Fourth  tenet  is  on  the  subject  of  a  Pecuniary  Maintenance  of  a  Gospel-Ministry — 
Example  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ — also  of  Paul  and  Peter — conclusions 
from  these  premises — these  conclusions  supported  by  the  primitive  practice — 
great  tenet  resulting  from  these  conclusions  and  this  primitive  practice  is, 
that  the  Quakers  hold  it  unlawful  to  pay  their  own  ministers,  and  also  others 
of  any  other  denomination,  for  their  Gospel-labors. 

The  fourth  and  last  tenet  of  the  Society  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
Unhiwfiilness  of  a  Peeuniaiy  Maintenance  of  a  Gospel -Ministiy. 

In  explaining  this  tenet  I  am  aware  that  I  am  treading  upon  deli- 
cate ground.  The  great  majority  of  Christians  have  determined  that 
the  spiritual  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  that  if  men  relinquish  the 
usual  occupations,  by  which  a  livelihood  is  obtained,  in  order  that 
they  may  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  religion,  the}"  are  enti- 
tled to  a  pecuniary  maintenance;  and  that  if  they  produce  a  rich 
harvest  from  what  they  sow,  they  are  of  all  men,  considering  their 
usefulness  to  man  to  be  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  service  they 
can  render  him,  the  most  worthy  of  encouragement  and  support.  I 
am  aware  also  of  the  possibility  of  giving  offence  to  some,  in  the 
course  of  the  explanation  of  this  tenet.  To  these  I  can  onlj^  say, 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  ;  that  in  the 
Church  there  are  those,  whom  I  esteem  and  love,  and  whom  of  all 
others  I  should  be  sorry  to  olfend.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  these, 
and  indeed  to  all,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me,  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Society,  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
tenet  that  is  now  before  me ;  and  if  1  notice  it,  they  must  be  sensible 
that  it  becomes  mo  to  state  fully  and  fairly  all  the  arguments,  which 
the  Quakers  give  for  the  dilfereuce  of  opinion,  which  they  manifest 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  on  this  subject. 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  the  Quakers  say,  by  any  records  that  can 
be  produced,  that  Jesus  Christ  ever  received  any  payment  for  the 
doctrines,  which  ho  taught ;  neither  does  it  appear,  as  far  as  his  own 
instructions,  which  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  can  be  collected 
on  this  subject,  that  he  considered  any  jDocuniary  stij)eud  as  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  those,  who  were  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  his 
religion. 

Jesus  Christ,  on  the  erection  of  his  Gospel-ministrj',  gave  rules  to 
his  Discij)le8  how  they  were  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  Cfise  before 
us.  He  enjoined  the  twelve,  before  he  sent  them  on  this  errand,  as 
we  collect  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  that,  "  as  they  had  re- 
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ceived  freely,  so  they  were  to  give  freely ;  that  they  were  to  provide 
neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in  their  purses,  nor  scrip  nor 
other  things  for  their  journej'-,  for  that  the  workman  was  worthy  of 
his  meat*."  And  on  their  return  from  their  mission  he  asked  them, 
"  When  I  sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye 
any  thing?  And  they  said,  I^othing.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  But 
now  he  that  hath  a  purse  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scripf." 

In  a  little  time  afterwards  Jesus  Christ  sent  out  other  seventy  of 
his  Disciples,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  similar  to  the  former, 
that  they  should  not  take  scrip,  or  clothes,  or  money,  with  them. 
But  to  these  he  said  additionally,  that  "  wheresoever  they  were  re- 
ceived they  were  to  eat  such  things  as  were  given  them ;  but  where 
they  were  not  received  they  were  to  go  their  way,  and  say.  Even  the 
dust  of  your  city,  which  cleaveth  on  us,  we  do  wipe  off  against 
you|."  And  as  on  that  occasion  he  compared  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  laborers,  whom  a  man  sends  to  the  harvest,  he  told 
them  they  were  at  liberty  to  eat  what  was  set  before  them,  because 
the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire. 

This  the  Quakers  conceive  to  be  the  substance  of  all  that  Jesus 
'Christ  taught  upon  this  subject.  They  go  therefore,  next,  to  St. 
Paul  for  a  further  elucidation  of  it. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy,  and 
to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,§  acknowledges  the  position,  that 
the  spiritual  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

The  same  apostle,  however,  says,  that  "if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  cat||."  From  this  text  they  draw  two  conclusions: 
first,  that  when  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  idle,  they  are  not  enti- 
tled to  bodily  sustenance ;  and,  secondly,  that  those  only,  who  receive 
them,  are  expected  to  support  them.  The  same  apostle  says,  also, 
"Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  Word  communicate  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things^;"  bxit  he  no  where  says,  "to  him  that 
teacheth  not." 

But  though  men,  who  faithfully  spend  their  time  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  ai-e  entitled  to  bodily  maintenance  from  those,  who  receive 
them,  yet  St.  Paul,  the  Quakers  say,  as  far  as  his  own  practice  was 
concerned,  thought  it  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  less  detrimental  to  its  interests,  to  support  himself  by  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands,  than  to  be  supported  by  that  of  others.  And  he 
advises  others  to  do  the   same,  and   not   to  make   their  preaching 

*  Matt.  X.  8.     Luke  ix.  t  Luke  xiii.  35.  J  Luke  x. 
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chargeable,  "  not  because,"  says  he,  "we  have  not  power,  but  to  make 
ourselves  an  ensample  to  j^ou  to  follow  us*." 

This  power  the  Quakers  consider  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  abuse, 
who  make  their  preaching  chargeable,  if  by  any  means  they  can  sup- 
port themselves;  for  St.  Paul  says,  further,  "What  is  my  rew^ard, 
then  ?  Verily,  that  when  I  preach  the  Gospel  I  may  make  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  without  charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the  Gos- 
pelf."  Thus  the  apostle,  they  conceive,  looks  up  to  God,  and  not  to 
men,  for  the  rew^ard  of  his  spiritual  labors.  And  the  same  apostle 
makes  it  a  characteristic  of  the  false  teachers,  that  they  make  a  mer- 
chandize of  their  hearers^. 

It  is  objected  to  the  Society  on  this  occasion,  that  St.  Paul  re- 
ceived relief  from  the  brethren  of  Philippi  as  well  as  from  others, 
when  he  did  not  preach.  But  their  reply  is,  that  this  relief  consisted 
of  voluntary  and  aifectionate  presents  sent  to  him,  when  in  cii'cum- 
stances  of  distress.  In  this  case  the  apostle  states  that  he  never  de- 
sired these  gifts,  but  that  it  was  jjleasant  to  him  to  see  his  religious 
instruction  produce  a  benevolence  of  disposition,  that  w^ould  abound 
to  their  own  account^. 

St.  Peter  is  the  only  other  person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  ISTew 
Testament,  as  speaking  on  this  subject.  Writing  to  those,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  churches,  he  advises  as 
follows:  "Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly;  not  for  filthy 
lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heri- 
tage, but  being  exam^^les  to  the  flock;  and  when  the  chief  Shepherd 
shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away||." 
Upon  these  words  the  members  of  this  Society  make  three  observa- 
tions : — that  ministers  should  not  make  a  gain  of  the  Gospel ; — that 
they  should  look  to  God  for  their  reward,  and  not  to  men ; — and  that 
St.  Peter  himself  must  have  preached,  like  St.  Paul,  without  fee  or 
reward,  or  he  could  not  consistently  have  recommended  such  a  prac- 
tice to  others. 

They  come,  therefore,  from  the  example  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions on  this  subject:  First,  that  God  raises  up  his  own  ministers. 
Secondly,  thatvthese  are  to  dispense  his  Gospel  freely.  Thirdly,  that 
they  are  to  take,  wherever  they  are  received,  such  things  as  are  given 
them,  (which  things  they  deserve  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  call- 
ing as  much  as  the  laborer  his  hire)  but  that  no  bargains  are  to  be 

*2  Thess.  iii.  9,  fl  Cor.  ix.  18.  ^2  Peter  ii.  3. 
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made  about  religion  ;  that  they  are  not  to  compel  men  to  give,  neither 
are  they  to  take  away  any  thing  from  those,  who  are  unwilling  to 
receive  them;  but,  in  this  case,  to  go  their  ways,  and  shake  the  dust 
from  their  feet  against  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  declare  that  they 
have  done  their  own  duty  in  going  to  them  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  the  fault  lies  with  them  in  refusing  to  hear  it,  Xeither 
when  they  return  from  their  missions,  or  are  idle  at  home,  are  they 
to  receive  any  thing,  but  to  use  their  own  scrips,  and  pux-ses,  and 
clothes.  And,  fourthly,  that  though  it  be  lawful  for  them  to  receive 
such  sustenance,  under  such  limitations,  during  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
if  they  would  give  their  sjjiritual  labors  freely,  and  look  up  to  God 
for  their  reward; — thus  avoiding  the  character  of  false  teachers,  and 
the  imputation  of  an  abuse  of  their  power  in  the  GoajDel. 

Now  these  conclusions,  the  Quakers  say,  seem  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned in  a  great  mea.sure  by  the  primitive  practice  for  the  three 
first  centuries  of  the  Church,  or  till  the  darkness  of  Apostasy  began 
to  overwhelm  the  religious  world. 

In  the  very  early  times  of  the  Gospel,  many  Christians,  both  at 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  sold  their  possessions  and  lived 
together  on  the  produce  of  their  common  stock.  Others,  in  Antioch, 
Galatia,  and  Pontus,  retained  their  estates  in  their  possession,  but 
established,  a  fund,  consisting  of  weekly  or  monthly  offerings,  for 
the  support  of  the  Church.  This  fund  continued  in  after  times :  but 
it  was  principally  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  distressed  Saints,  in 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  if  in  that  situation,  might  also 
share.  Tertullian,  in  speaking  of  such  funds,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count: "Whatsoever  we  have,"  says  he,  "in  the  treasury  of  our 
churches,  is  not  raised  by  taxation,  as  though  we  put  men  to  ransom 
their  religion,  but  every  man  once  a  month,  or  when  it  pleaseth  him, 
bestoweth  what  he  thinks  proper,  but  not  except  he  be  willing.  For 
no  man  is  compelled,  but  left  free  to  his  own  discretion.  And  that, 
which  is  thus  given,  is  not  bestowed  in  vanity,  but  in  relieving  the 
poor,  and  upon  children  destitute  of  parents,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  aged  and  feeble  persons,  and  of  men  wrecked  by  sea,  and  of  such 
as  have  been  condemned  to  metalic  mines,  or  have  been  banished 
to  islands,  or  have  been  cast  into  prison  jirofessing  the  Christian 
faith." 

In  process  of  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  some 
lands  began  to  be  given  to  the  Church.  The  revenue  from  these  was 
thrown  into  the  general  treasury  or  fund,  and  was  distributed,  as 
other  offerings  were,  by  the  deacons  and  elders;  but  neither  bishops 
nor  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  allowed  to  have  any  concern  vfith 
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it.  It  appears  from  Origen,  Cyprian,  Urban,  Prosper,  and  others, 
that  if  in  those  times  such  ministers  were  able  to  support  themselves, 
they  were  to  have  nothing  from  this  fund.  The  fund  was  not  for 
the  benefit  of  any  particular  person.  But  if  such  ministers  stood  in 
need  of  sustenance,  they  might  receive  from  it;  but  they  were  to  bo 
satisfied  with  simple  diet,  and  necessary  apparel.  And  so  sacred  was 
this  fund  held  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperors,  who  did  as  the  bishops  advised  them,  had  no  recourse 
to  it,  but  supplied  the  wants  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  their 
own  revenues,  as  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  Sozomen  relate. 

The  Council  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  340,  finding  fault  with  the 
deacons  relative  to  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  churches, 
ordained  that  the  bishojis  might  distribute  them,  but  that  they 
should  take  no  part  of  them  to  themselves,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  brethren,  who  lived  with  them,  unless  necessity  required 
it;  using  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "Having  food  and  raiment,  be 
therewith  content." 

In  looking  at  other  instances,  cited  by  the  Quakers,  I  shall  men- 
tion one,  which  throws  light  for  a  few  years  further  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  year  359,  Constantius,  the  Emperor,  having  summoned 
a  general  council  of  bishops  to  Ariminum  in  Italy,  and  provided  for 
their  subsistence  there,  the  British  and  French  bishops,  judging  it  not 
decent  to  live  on  the  public,  chose  rather  to  live  at  their  own 
expense.  Three  onl}-  out  of  Britain,  compelled  by  want,  but  yet 
refusing  assistance  ottered  to  them  by  the  rest,  accepted  the  emperor's 
provision,  judging  it  more  proper  to  subsist  by  public  than  by  pri- 
vate support.  This  delicate  conduct  of  the  bishops  is  brought  to 
show,  that  where  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  the  power  of  main- 
taining themselves,  they  had  no  notion  of  looking  ujj  to  the  public. 
In  short,  in  those  early  times,  ministers  were  maintained  only  where 
their  necessities  required  it,  and  this  out  of  the  fund  of  the  poor. 
They,  who  took  from  this  fund,  had  the  particular  appellation  given 
them  of  •' Sportularii,"  or  "Basket-clerks,"  because,  according  to 
Origen,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  they  had  their  portion  of 
sustenance  given  them  in  baskets.  These  portions  consisted  but  of 
a  small  pittance,  sutficient  only  for  their  livelihood,  and  were  given 
them  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  ministers 
of  Jesus  Christ  were  to  eat  and  drink  only  such  things  as  were  set 
before  them. 

In  process  of  time  new  doctrines  were  advanced  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry,  which  will  be  hereafter  explained.  But 
as  these  were  the  inventions  of  men,  and  introduced  during  the 
Apostacy,  the  members  of  this  Society  see  no  reason  why  should 
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look  up  to  these  in  preference  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  the  practice  of  Christians  in  the  purest  ages  of  the 
Church.  They  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  latter  only  are  to 
be  relied  upon  as  the  true  doctrines.  These  were  founded  in  divine 
wisdom  on  the  erection  of  the  Gospel-ministry,  and  were  unmixed 
Avith  the  inventions  of  men.  They  were  founded  on  the  genius  rand 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  not  on  the  genius  or  spirit  of  the  w^orld. 
The  (Quakers,  therefore,  looking  up  to  these  as  to  the  surer  founda- 
tion, have  adopted  the  following  tenets  on  this  subject : 

They  believe,  first,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  them  as  Chris- 
tians to  make  a  pecuniary  paj^ment  to  their  ow^n  ministers  for  their 
Gospel-labors.  And  they  regulate  their  practice  accordingly  upon 
this  principle.  ~No  one  is  ever  paid  by  them  for  the  performance  of 
any  office  in  the  Church.  If  a  minister  lives  at  home  and  attends 
the  meeting  to  which  he  belongs,  he  supports  himself,  as  St.  Paul  did, 
by  his  own  trade.  If  he  goes  on  the  ministry  to  other  meetings,  he 
is  received  by  the  members  of  the  Society  as  he  travels  along,  and  he 
finds  meat  and  drink  at  the  houses  of  these.  His  travelling  expenses 
also  are  generally  defrayed  in  this  particular  case.  But  he  receives 
no  reward,  or  fixed  or  permanent  stipend,  for  his  services  on  these  or 
on  any  other  such  occasions. 

And  as  the  Quakers  cannot  pay  their  own  ministers,  so  it  is  a  tenet 
with  them  that  they  cannot  pay  those  of  other  denominations  for 
theii- Gospel-labors,  upon  the  same  principles;  that  is,  they  believe 
that  all  ministers  of  every  description  ought  to  follow  the  example, 
wliich  St.  Paul  gave  and  enjoined  them,  of  maintaining  themselves 
by  their  own  hands ;  they  ought  look  uj>  to  God,  and  not  to  men,  for 
their  reward ;  tlKy  ought  to  avoid  the  character  of  false  teachers 
and  the  imputation  of  abusing  their  power  in  the  Gospel.  And  to 
these  they  add  a  particular  reason  drawn  from  the  texts  quoted, 
which  is  not  applicable  in  the  former  case;  namely,  that  ministers 
arc  not  authorized  to  take  meat  anrl  drink  from  those,  wdio  are  not 
willing  to  receive  them. 

SECTION    II. 

Other  reasons  why  Quakers  cannot  pay  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  other  denomi- 
nations from  themselves — these  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  payments  made 
to  them,  or  out  of  the  nature  of  tithes — history  of  tithes  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  they  were  definitely  consoli- 
eated  into  the  laws  of  the  land. 

But  the  members  of  this  Society  have  other  reasons,  besides  the 

general  reasons  and  the  particular  one  which  have  been  given,  why, 

as  Christians,  they  cannot  pay  ministers  of  a  different  denomination 

from  themselves  for  their  Gospel-labors,  or  why  they  cannot  pay 
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ministers  of  the  Establislied  Church.  These  arise  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  payments,  which  are  made  to  them,  or  out  of  the  nature  of 
tithes.  But  to  see  these  in  their  proper  light,  some  notion  shouhl  he 
given  of  the  origin  of  this  mode  of  their  maintenance.  I  shall 
therefore  give  a  very  concise  history  of  tithes  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  which  period  I  have  already  brought  the  readei-,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  they  took  a  station  in  the  laws  of  the 
land,  from  which  they  have  yet  never  been  displaced. 

It  has  already  appeared,  that  between  the  middle  and  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  such  ministers  of  tlic  Gospel,  as  were  able,  sup- 
ported themselves,  but  that  those  who  were  not  able,  were  supported 
olit  of  the  fund  for  the  poor.  The  latter,  however,  had  no  fixed  or 
determined  proportion  of  this  fund  allotted  them,  but  had  only  a  bare 
livelihood  from  it,  consisting  of  victuals  served  out  to  them  in  bas- 
kets, as  before  explained.  This  fund,  too,  consisted  of  voluntary 
offerings,  or  of  revenues  from  land  voluntary  bequeathed.  And  the 
principle  on  which  these  gifts  or  voluntary  offerings  were  made,  was 
the  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor.  One  material  innovation,  however, 
had  been  introduced,  as  I  remarked  before,  since  its  institution; 
namely,  that  the  bishops,  and  not  the  deacons  had  now  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fund. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  from  this  period  to 
the  eighth,  other  changes  took  place  in  the  system,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  began  to  be  supported,  all 
of  them  without  distinction,  from  the  funds  of  the  poor.  This  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  be  provided  for 
than  before.  The  peoijle  therefore  were  solicited  for  greater  contri- 
butions than  had  been  ordinarily  given.  Jerom  and  Chrysostom.  out 
of  good  and  pious  motives,  exhorted  them  in  turn  to  give  bounti- 
fully to  the  poor,  and  double  honor  to  those,  who  labored  in  the 
Lord's  work,  and  though  they  left  the  people  at  liberty  to  bestow 
what  they  pleased,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  less  liberal  than  the  ancient  Jews,  who  under  the  Levitical  law 
o-ave  a  tenth  of  their  property  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  poor. 
Ambrose,  in  like  manner,  recommended  tenths  as  now  necessary,  and 
as  only  a  suitable  donation,  for  these  pui-poses. 

The  same  line  of  conduct  continued  to  be  pursued  by  those,  who 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  by  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  by  Pope  Leo,  by  Gregory,  by  Severin  among  the  Christians 
in  Pannonia,  and  by  others.  Their  exhortations,  hoAvever,  on  this 
subject  were  now  mixed  with  promises  and  threats.  Pardon  of  sins, 
and  future  rewards,  were  held  out  on  the  one  hand ;  and  it  was  sug- 
gested on  the  other,  that  the  people  themselves  would  be  reduced  to 
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a  tenth,  and  the  blood  of  all  the  poor,  who  died,  would  be  upon  their 
heads,  if  they  gave  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  income  to  holy  uses. 
By  exhortations  of  this  sort,  reiterated  for  three  centuries,  it  began 
at  length  to  be  expected  of  the  people  that  they  would  not  give  less 
than  tenths  of  what  they  possessed.  Xo  right,  however,  was  alleged 
to  such  a  proportion  of  their  income,  nor  was  coercion  ever  spoken 
of.  These  tenths  also  were  for  holy  uses,  which  chiefly  included  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  They  were  called  the  Lord's  goods  in  conse- 
quence, and  Avere  also  denominated  the  Patrimony  of  the  Poor. 

Another  change  took  place  within  the  period  assigned,  which  I 
must  now  mention  as  of  great  concern.  31inisters  of  the  Gospel 
now  living  wholly  out  of  the  tenths  which  with  legacies  constituted 
the  fund  of  the  poor,  a  determined  portion  of  this  fund,  contrary  to 
all  former  usage,  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  Gf  this  fund  one- 
fourth  was  generally  given  to  the  poor,  one-fourth  to  the  rej)airs  of 
churches,  one-fourth  to  officiating  ministers,  and  one-fourth  to  the 
bishops*,  with  whom  they  lived.  Hence  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministry,  as  consisting  of  these  two  orders,  and  the  repairs  of 
churches,  took  now  the  greatest  part  of  it;  so  that  the  face  of  things 
began  to  be  materially  altered.  For  whereas  formerly  this  fund 
went  chiefly  to  the  poor,  out  of  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were 
provided,  it  now  went  chiefly)''  to  the  church,  out  of  which  there  came 
a  provision  for  the  poor.  Another  change  must  be  noticed  with 
respect  to  the  principle,  on  which  the  gifts  towards  this  fund  were 
oftered.  For  whereas  tenths  were  formerly  solicited  on  the  Christian 
•luty  of  charity  to  the  pooi\  they  were  now  solicited  on  the  princiijle 
that  by  the  law  of  Moses  they  ought  to  be  given  for  holy  uses,  in 
which  the  benefit  of  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  and  the  widow  was 
included.  From  this  time  I  shall  use  the  word  Tithes  for  tenths,  and 
the  word  Clergj^  instead  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  eighth  ceatury  matters  were  as  I  have  now  represented  them 
The  people  had  been  brought  into  a  notion  that  they  were  to  give 
no  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  income  to  holy  uses.  Bishops  generally 
at  this  time,  and  indeed  long  j^reviously  to  this,  lived  in  monasteries. 
Their  clergy  lived  also  with  them  in  these  monasteries,  and  went 
from  thence  to-  preach  in  the  country  within  the  diocese.  It  must 
be  also  noticed,  that  there  were  at  this  time  other  monasteries  under 
abbots  or  priors,  consisting  mostly  of  lay -persons,  and  distinct  from 
those  mentioned,  and  supported  by  offerings  and  legacies  in  the  same 
manner.     The  latter,  however,  -not  having  numerous  ecclesiastics  to 

*'In  process  of  time,  as  the  bishops  became  otherwise  provided  for,  the  fund  was 
divided  into  throe  parts,  for  the  other  three  purposes  just  mentioned. 
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support,  laid  out  more  of  their  funds  tlitin  the  former  were  enabled 
to  do,  towards  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  and  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.  Xow  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  these  two 
difterent  kinds  of  monasteries  existed,  the  people  were  at  liberty  to 
pay  their  tithes  to  either  of  them  as  they  pleased;  and  that,  having 
this  permission,  they  generally  favored  the  latter.  To  these  they 
not  only  paid  their  tithes,  but  gavo  their  donations  by  legacy.  This 
preference  of  the  lay-abbey.s  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  arose  from  a  knoAv- 
ledge  that  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit  tithes  had  been  originally 
preached  up,  would  be  more  materially  served.  Other  circumstances, 
too,  occurred,  which  induced  the  people  to  continue  the  same  prefer- 
ence. For  the  bishops  in  many  i^laces  began  to  abuse  their  trust,  as 
the  deacons  had  done  before,  by  attaching  the  liequeatlied  lands  to 
their  sees, — so  that  the  inferior  clerg}"  and  the  poor  became  in  a 
manner  dependent  upon  them  for  their  daily  bread.  In  other  places 
the  clergy  had  seized  all  to  their  own  use.  The  people,  therefore,  so 
thoroughly  favored  the  lay-abheys  in  ]ireference  to  those  of  the 
Church,  that  the  former  became  daily  richer,  while  the  latter  did  lit- 
tle more  than  maintain  their  ground. 

This  preference,  however,  which  made  such  a  difference  in  the 
funds  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  of  the  l.ay-mcmasteries,  was  viewed 
■with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  clergy  of  those  tinies.  and  measures  were 
at  length  taken  to  i-emove  it.  In  a  council  under  Pope  Alexander 
'the  Third,  in  the  year  1180,  it  was  determined  that  the  liberty  of  the 
•people  should  be  restrained  with  respect  to  their  tithes.  They  were 
accordingly  forbidden  to  make  appropriations  to  religious  houses 
without  the  consent  of  the  bisho]),  in  whose  diocese  they  lived.  But 
even  this  prohibition  did  not  succeed.  The  people  still  favored  the 
lay-abbeys,  paying  their  tithes  there  till  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
in  the  year  1200,  ordained,  and  he  enforced  it  by  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, that  every  one  should  pay  his  tithes  to  those,  who  adminis- 
tered to  him  spiritual  things  in  his  ov/n  parish.  In  a  general  coun- 
cil, also,  held  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,  it  was  decreed,  that  it  was 
no  longer  lawful  for  men  to  pay  their  tithes  where  they  pleased,  as 
before,  but  that  they  should  pay  them  to  Mother-Churcli.  And  the 
principle,  on  which  they  had  now  been  long  demanded,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Trent  under  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  in  the 
yovar  1560,  which  was,  that  they  were  due  by  divine  right.  In  the 
course  of  fort}-  years  after  the  payment  of  tithes  had  been  enforced 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  and  excommunications,  prescription  was 
set  up.  Thus  the  very  principle,  in  which  tithes  had  originatetl,  was 
changed.  Thus  free-will  offerings  became  dues  to  be  exacted  by 
compulsion.  And  thus  the  fund  of  the  poor  was  converted  almost 
wholly  into  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church. 
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Having  now  traced  the  origin  of  tithes,  as  far  as^  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  concerned,  I  shall  trace  it  as  far  as  they  have 
reference  to  our  own  country,  And  here  I  may  observe  in  few  words, 
that  the  same  system  and  the  same  changes  are  conspicuous.  Free- 
will offerings  and  donations  of  land  constituted  a  fund  for  the  poor, 
out  of  which  the  clergy  were  maintained.  In  process  of  time  tenths 
or  tithes  followed.  Of  these  certain  proportions  were  allowed  to 
the  clergy,  the  repairs  of  the  churches,  and  the  poor.  This  vras  the 
state  of  things  in  the  time  of  OfPa  king  of  Mercia,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  when  that  prince,  having  caused  Etheibert 
king  of  the  East  Angles  to  be  treacherously  murdered,  fled  to  the 
Pope  for  pardon;  to  please  whom  and  to  expiate  his  own  sin.  he 
caused  those  tithes  to  become  dues  iu  his  own  dominions,  wliieh  were 
only  at  the  will  of  the  donors  before. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Ethelwolf,  a  weak  and  superstitious 
prince,  was  worked  upon  by  the  clergy  to  extend  tithes  as  dues  to 
the  whole  kingdom;  and  he  consented  lo  it  under  the  notion  that  he 
was  thus  to  avert  the  judgments  of  God,  which  they  represented  as 
visible  in  the  frequent  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Poor  lay-men,  how- 
ever, were  still  to  be  supported  out  of  these  tithes,  and  the  people 
were  still  at  liberty  to  pay  them  to  whichever  religious  j^crsons  they 
pleased. 

About  thy  close  of  the  teiitli  century  Edgar  took  from  tlie  people 
the  right  of  disposing  of  their  titlies  at  their  own  discretion,  and  di- 
i-ected  that  they  should  be  jDaid  to  the  parish-chuivkes.  But  the 
other  monasteries  or  lay-houses  resisting,  his  orders  became  useless 
for  a  time.  At  this  pei-iod  the  lay-monasteries  were  rich,  but  the 
parochial  clergy  poor.  Pope  Innocent,  however,  by  sending  out  his- 
famous  decree  before  mentioned  to  king  John.  Avhich  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  England  as  well  as  in  olher  places  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  cverv  man  was  to  pay  his  tithes 
to  those  only,  who  administered  spiritual  help  to  him  in  his  own 
parish,  settled  the  affair;  for  he  set  up  ecclesiastical  courts,  thun- 
dered out  his  interdicts,  and  frightened  both  king  and  people*. 

*  To  show  the  principles,  upon  which  princes  acted  with  respect  to  tithes  in 
these  times,  the  following  translation  of  a  preamble  to  an  Act  of  king  Stephen 
may  he  produced:  "Because  tJiroagh  the  providence  of  Divine  mercy  we  know 
it  to  be  so  ordered,  and  by  the  Chinx-hes  publishing  it  far  and  near  every  body 
has  heard,  that  by  the  distribution  of  alms- persons  maybe  absolved  from  the 
bond.s  of  sin,  and  acquire  the  rewards  of  heuveniy  joys:  I,  Stephen,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England,  being  willing  to  have  a  share  with  those,  who  by  a 
happy  kind  of  commerce  exchange  heavenly  thing.?  for  earthly,  and  smitten  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  ov>-n  soul,  and  the  souls  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  all  my  forefathers  and.aaceitors,"  «S:c. 
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Eichard  the  Second  confirmed  these  tithes  to  the  parishes  as  thus 
settled  b}'  this  Pope;  but  it  -was  directed  by  an  act,  that,  in  all  ap- 
propriations of  churches,  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  should  ordain  a 
convenient  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  out  of  the  fruits  and  pro- 
fits of  every  living  among  the  poor  parishioners  annually  in  aid  of 
their  living  and  sustenance.  "Thus,  it  seems,"  says  Judge  Black- 
stone,  "the  people  were  frequently  sufferers  hy  the  withholding  those 
alms,  for  which  among  other  purposes  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
originally  imposed."  At  length  tithes  were  finally  confirmed,  and 
in  a  more  explicit  manner,  b}'  the  famous  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
on  this  subject.  And  hero  I  must  just  observe,  that  whereas  from 
the  eighth  century  to  this  reign  tithes  were  said  to  be  due,  whenever 
the  reason  of  them  was  expressed,  by  divine  right  as  under  the  Le- 
vitical  law, — so  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  Ilenrj'the  Eighth  they 
are  founded  on  the  same  principle,  being  described  therein  "as  due 
to  God  and  holy  Church."  Thus,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country,  were  these  changes  brought  about 
which  have  been  described:  and  they  were  brought  about  also  bj- 
the  same  means;  for  they  were  made  partly  by  the  exhortations  and 
sermons  of  Monks,  partly  by  the  decrees  of  Popes,  partly  by  the 
edict  of  Popish  Kings,  and  parti}'  by  the  determination,  of  Popish 
Councils. 

It  is  not  necessar}'  that  I  should  trace  this  subject  further,  or  that 
I  should  make  distinctions  relative  to  tithes,  whether  they  may  be 
rectorial,  or  vicarial,  or  whether  they  may  belong  to  lay-persons.  I 
have  already  developed  enough  of  their  history  for  my  purpose.  1 
shall  therefore  hasten  to  state  those  other  reasons,  which  the  Quakers 
have  to  give,  wh}'  they  can  not  pay  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for 
their  spiritual  labors ;  or  rather,  why  they  can  not  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  as  the  particular  species  of  payment  demanded  by  the 

Church. 

SECTION    in. 

The  other  reasons,  as  dcducible  from  the  history  of  Tithes,  are  the  following — 
iirst,  that  they  are  not  in  equity  dues  of  the  Church — secondly,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  them  being  comiuilsory,  it  would,  if  acceded  to,  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  civil  magistrate  had  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion 
. — and  thirdly,  that,  being  claimed  upon  an  act,  which  holds  them  forth  as  of 
divine  right,  any  payment  of  them  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Jew- 
ish  religion,  and  that  Christ  had  not  yet  actually  come. 

The  other  reasons  which  the  Quakers  have  to  give  for  refusing  to 
support  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  now  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  tithes,  as  explained  in  the  former  section. 

The  primitive  members  of  this  Society  resisted  the  payment  of 
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tithes  foi-  three  reasons  ;  and  first,  because  they  were  demanded  of 
them  as  dues  to  the  Church. 

Against  this  doctrine  they  set  their  ftices  as  a  religious  body. 
They  contended  that  if  they  were  due  at  all,  they  were  due  to  the 
poor,  from  whom  thej'  had  been  forcibly  taken,  and  to  whom  in 
equity  they  still  belonged  ;  that  no  prince  could  alter  the  nature  of 
right  and  wrong;  that  tithes  were  not  justly  due  to  the  Church 
because  Offa  wished  them  to  be  so  to  expiate  his  own  crimes,  or 
because  Ethelwolf  wished  them  to  be  so  from  a  superstitious  notion 
that  he  might  thus  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Danes;  or  because 
Stephen  wished  them  to  be  so,  as  his  own  grant  expresses,  on  the 
principle  that  '•  the  bonds  of  sin  might  be  dissolved,  and  that  he 
might  have  a  part  with  those,  who  by  a  happy  kind  of  commerce 
exchanged  heavenly  things  for  earthly ;'  or  because  the  Popes  of 
Rome  wished  them  to  be  so.  from  whose  jurisdiction  all  the  subjects 
of  England  were  discharged  by  law. 

Tliey  resisted  the  payment  of  them  because,  secondly,  tithes  had 
become  of  a  compulsory  nature,  or  because  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  them. 

They  contended  on  this  head,  that  tithes  had  been  originally  free- 
will offerings,  but  that  by  violence  they  had  been  changed  into  dues 
to  be  collected  by  force  ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that 
ministers  of  the  G-ospel,  if  the  instructions  of  Jesus  to  his  Disciples 
were  to  be  regarded,  were  not  authorized  even  to  demand,  much  less 
to  force,  a  maintenance  from  others;  and  that  any  constrained  pay- 
ment of  these,  while  it  was  contrary  to  his  intention,  would  be  an 
infringement  of  their  gi*eat  tenet,  by  which  they  hold  that,  Christ's 
kingdom  being  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  civil  magistrate  had  no 
right  to  dictate  a  religion  to  any  one,  nor  to  enforce  payment  from 
individuals  for  the  same  ;  and  tiiat  any  intei-ference  in  those  matters, 
which  were  solely  between  God  and  man,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  usurpation  of  the  prerogative  of  God. 

They  resisted  the  payment  of  them,  because,  thirdly,  they  were 
demanded  on  the  principle,  as  appeared  by  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the}'  were  due,  as  under  theLevitical  law, 
by  divine  right. 

Against  this  they  urged,  first,  that  if  they  were  due  as  the  Leviti- 
cal  tithes  were,  they  must  have  been  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
They  contended  that  if  the  Levites  had  a  right  to  tithes,  they  had 
previously  given  up  to  the  community  their  own  right  to  a  share  of 
the  land;  but  that  tlie  clergy  claimed  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
lands  of  othei-s,  but  had  given  up  none  of  their  own.  They  con- 
tended also,  that  tithes  bv  the  Levitical  law  were  for  the  strangers, 
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the  fatherless,  and  the  widows,  as  well  as  for  the  Levites;  but  that 
the  clergy,  by  taking  tithes,  had  taken  that  which  had  been  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  had  appropriated  it  solely  to  their 
own  use,  leaving  the  poor  thus  to  become  a  second  burthen  upon  the 
land. 

But  they  contended  that  the  principle  itself  was  false.  They 
luaintained  that  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  tithes  with  it,  had 
ceased  on  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  appeared  by  his  own  exam- 
ple and  that  of  his  Apostles;  that  it  became  them,  therefore,  as  Chris- 
tians to  make  a  stand  against  this  principle ;  for  that  by  acquiescing 
in  the  notion  that  the  Jewish  law  extended  to  them,  they  conceived 
that  they  would  be  acknowledging  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
still  existed,  and  that  Christ  had  not  actually  come. 

This  latter  argument,  by  which  it  was  insisted  upon  tl)at  tithes 
ceased  with  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  that  those,  who  acknowl- 
edged them,  acknowledged  the  Jewish  religion  for  Christian,  was  not 
contined  to  the  early  Quakers,  but  admitted  among  many  other 
serious  Christians  of  those  times.  The  great  John  Milton  himself, 
in  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  against  tithes,  did  not  disdain  to  use  it: 
"Although,"  says  he.  '•  liire  to  the  laborer  be  of  moral  and  perpetual 
right,  yet  that  spee'al  kind  of  hire,  the  tenth,  can  be  of  no  right  or 
necessity  but  to  that  special  la*bor,  to  which  God  ordained  it.  That 
special  labor  was  the  Levitical  and  ceremonial  service  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, which  is  nowMibolished ;  the  right,  therefore,  of  that  special 
hire  must  needs  be  withal  abofished,  as  being  also  ceremonial.  That 
tithes  were  ceremonial  is  plain,  not  being  given  to  the  Levites  till 
they  had  been  first  ottered  an  heave-offering  to  the  Lord.  He,  then, 
who  Ly  that  law  brings  tithes  into  the  Gospel,  of  necessity  brings 
in  withal  a  sacrifice  and  an  altar,  without  which  tithes  by  that  law 
were  unsanctified  and  polluted,  and  therefore  never  thought  of  in  the 
first  Christian  times,  nor  till  ceremonies,  altars,  and  oblations  had 
been  brought  back.  And  yet  the  Jews,  ever  since  their  temple  was 
destroyed,  though  they  have  rabbles  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet 
pay  no  tithes,  as  having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple  where  to 
paj  them,  no  altar  whereon  to  hallow  them  ;  which  argues  that  the 
Jew^s  themselves  never  thought  tithes  moral,  but  ceremonial  only. 
That  Christians,  therefore,  should  take  them  up  when  Jews  have 
laid  them  down,  must  needs  be  very  absurd  and  preposterous."' 

Having  now  stated  the  three  great  reasons,  which  the  eArl}"  Qua- 
kers gave  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  a  former  section,  why 
they  could  not  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  alien  min- 
istry, or  W'hy  they  could  not  submit  to  the  payment  of  tithes  as  the 
peculiar  payment  demanded  by  the  Established  Church.  I  shall  only 
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observe,  that  these  are  still  insisted  upon  by  their  descendants,  but 
more  particularly  the  latter,  because  all  the  more  modern  Acts  upon 
this  subject  take  the  Act  of  Henry  the  EighA  as  the  great  ground- 
work or  legal  foundation  of  tithes ;  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  is 
inserted,  that  '-they  arc  due  to  God  and  Hoh'  Church."  Xow  this 
preamble  the  Quakers  assert  has  never  been  done  away,  nor  has  any 
other  principle  been  acknowledged  instead  of  that  in  this  preamble, 
why  tithes  have  been  established  by  law.  They  conceive  therefore 
that  tithes  are  still  collected  on  the  foundation  of  divine  right,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  as  Christians  to  pay  them; 
for  that  by  every  such  payment  they  would  not  only  be  acknowledg- 
ing the  Jewish  religion  for  themselves,  but  would  be  agreeing  in  sen- 
timent with  the  modern  Jews,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 


Cliaracter  of  the  Quakers  —  character  of  great  importance  in  life  —  yet  often  im- 
properly estimated  —  this  the  case  with  that  of  this  Society  —  attempt  to  ap- 
preciate it  dul}" — many  outward  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  Qua- 
ivers,  which  may  he  referred  to  as  certain  helps  in  the  promotion  of  this  at- 
tempt. 

NoTHiNc;  is  of  more  importance  to  an  individual  than  a  good  char- 
acter, during  life.  Posthumous  reputation,  however  desirable^ it  may 
be  thought,  is  of  no  service  to  the  person,  whom  it  follows.  But  a 
living  character,  if  it  be  excellent,  is  inestimable,  on  account  of  the 
good,  which  it  produces  to  him,  who  possesses  it.  It  procures  him 
attention,  civility,  love,  and  respect  from  others.  Ilencc  virtue  may 
be  said  to  have  a  reward  in  the  present  life.  This  account  will  bo 
also  true  of  bodies,  and  particularly  of  religious  bodies,  of  men.  It 
will  make  a  difference  to  the  individuals  of  these,  whether  they  be 
respected  as  a  body  by  the  individuals  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, or  by  the  Government,  under  which  they  live. 

But  though  character  is  of  so  much  importance  in  life,  there  arc 
few  who  estimate  it.  either  when  they  view  it. individually  or  coUect- 
ivel}',  as  it  really  is.  It  is  often,  on  the  one  hand,  heightened  by 
jmrtiality ;  and,  on  the  other,  lowered  by  j^rejudice.  Other  causes 
iilso  combine  to  afford  wrong  apprehensions  concerning  it.  For  as 
different  diseases  often  throw  out  the^sanie  sj'mptoms,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  phj'sician  is  baffled,  so  ditferent  motives  frequently  pro- 
vince similar  actions;  and  the  man,  who  strives  to  develop  u  charac- 
ter, even  if  he  wishes  to  s})eak  truth,  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  pro- 
nounce justl}'  upon  it. 

As  these  lUilings  and  difficulties  have  attended  men  in  estimating 
the  character  of  individuals,  so  they  seem  to  have  attended  those, 
who  have  attempted  to  delineate  that  of  the  Society  of  the  Quakers. 
Indeed,  if  we  were  to  take  a  view  of  the  different  qualities,  which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  latter,  we  could  not  but  conclude  that 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake  concerning  them.  We  should 
have  occasion  to  observe,  that  some  of  these  were  so  different  in  their 
kind,  that  they  could  not  reasonably  be  8uj)posed  to  exist  in  the 
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same  persons.  "We  should  find  that  others  could  scarcely  he  ad- 
mitted among  a  body  of  professing  Christians.  The  Quaker-charac- 
ter, in  short,  as  it  has  been  exhibited  to  the  world,  is  a  strange  med- 
ley of  consistency  and  contradiction,  and  of  merit  and  defect. 

Amidst  accounts,  which  have  been  so  incongruous,  I  shall  attemjit 
the  task  of  drawing  the  Character  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  I 
shall  state,  fir.st,  all  the  excellencies  that  have  been  said  to  belong  to 
it.  I  shall  state  also  the  blemishes,  with  which  it  has  been  described 
to  be  chargeable.  I  shall  then  inquire  how  far  it  is  j)robable  that 
any  of  these,  and  in  what  degree,  are  true.  In  this  inquiry  some 
little  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  my  personal  knowledge  of  its 
members,  and  upon  my  desire  not  to  deceive.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  I  shall  be  able  in  this  case  to  aj)ply  to  a  test,  which  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  world  than  any  opinion  of  ray  own  upon 
this  subject.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  Quakers,  like  others,  are  the 
creatures  of  their  own  education  and  habits,  or  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  their  constitution,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  assist 
us  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  :  circumstances,  which  will  speak 
for  themselves,  and  to  which  we  may  always  refer  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ficulty or  doubt.  Their  moral  education,  for  examjDle,  which  has 
been  already  explained,  cannot  but  have  an  influence  on  the  minds 
of  those,  who  receive  it.  Their  discipline  also,  which  has  appeared 
to  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  and  to  be  conducted  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  cannot  but  have  an  effect  of  its  own  kind.  The  pe- 
culiar customs,  in  which  they  have  been  described  to  have  been  born 
and  educated,  and  whicli  must  of  course  act  upon  them  as  a  second 
nature,  must  have  a  correspondent  influence.  From  these  and  other 
prominent  and  distinguishing  features  in  their  constitution.  I  may 
hope  to  confirm  some  of  the  truths  which  have  been  told,  and  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  errors  that  have  been  stated,  on  the  subject  which  is 
now  before  us. 

Xor  am  I  without  the  hope,  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  upon 
such  principles  will  be  acceptable  to  many.  To  those,  who  love 
truth,  this  attempt  to  investigate  it  will  be  interesting.  To  the  Qua- 
kers it  will  be  highly  useful.  For  they  will  see  in  the  glass  or  mir- 
ror, which  I  shall  set  before  them,  the  aj)pearance  which  they  make 
in  the  world :  and  if  they  shall  learn  in  consequence  any  of  the 
causes  either  of  their  merits  or  of  their  failings,  they  will  have 
learned  a  lesson,  which  they  may  make  useful  by  the  further  im- 
provement of  their  moral  character. 
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CHAPTEK    II. 

Good  j>art  of  the  cluiracter  of  the  Qaukers — this  general  or  particular — great  gen- 
eral tta;t  is,  that  they  are  amoral  people — this  opinion  of  tlie  world  accounted 
for  and  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  some  of  the  causes  that  operate  in  the 
production  of  character — one  of  these  causes  is  the  discipline  peculiar  to  this 
Society. 

I  COME,  jicc'ording  to  my  desij^n,  to  the  good  part  of  the  Character 
of  the  Society.  This  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts, — into  that  wliich 
is  general,  and  into  that  which  is  particuhir.  On  the  suhject  of  their 
general  good  Character  I  shall  first  speak. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  world,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  volume,  that,  whatever  other  objections  miglit 
be  brought  against  the  Quakers  as  a  body,  they  deserved  the  char- 
acter of  a  moral  people. 

Though  this  fact  is  admitted,  and  there  appears  therefore  no  neces- 
sity for  conlirmiug  it,  I  shall  endeavor,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed, to  show,  by  means  of  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Quakers  as  a 
religious  body,  that  this  is  one  of  their  traits  given  them  by  the 
world,  which  can  not  be  otherwise  than  true. 

The  members  of  this  Society  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  acting  in  man,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  virtuous  charac- 
ter. They  believe  it  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  purest  and  sublimest 
source.  It  is  that  spring,  they  conceive,  to  good  action,  and  of  course 
to  exalted  ehuracter,  in  which  man  can  have  none  but  a  passive  con- 
cern. It  is  neither  hereditary  nor  fictitious.  It  can  neither  be  per- 
petuated in  generation  b}-  the  father  of  the  child,  nor  be  given  by 
human  art.  It  is  considered  b}'  them  as  the  great  and  distinguishing 
mark  of  theii"  calling.  Neither  dress,  nor  language,  nor  peculiar 
customs,  constitute  the  Quaker,  but  the  spiritual  knowledge  which 
he  possesses.  Hence  all  pious  men  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
this  Societ}'.  Hence  the  Patriarchs  were  Quakers ;  that  is,  because 
they  professed  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  Christians  were  Quakers.  Hence  the  virtuous  among 
the  Heathens,  who  know  nothing  of  Christianity,  were  Quakers  also. 
Hence  Socrates  may  be  ranked  in  profession  with  the  members  of 
this  community.  He  believed  in  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
It  was  said  of  him,  "that  he  had  the  guide  of  his  life  within  him; 
that  this  Spirit  furnished  him  with  divine  knowledge;  and  that  it 
often  impelled  him  to  address  and  exhort  the  people."  Justin  the 
Martj-r  had  no  scruple  in  calling  both  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  Chris- 
tians, though  they  lived  long  before  Christ;  "for  all  such  as  these,'' 
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says  he,  "who  lived  according  to  the  Divine  Word  within  them,  and 
which  TVord  was  in  all  men,  were  Christians."  Hence  also,  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianitj-,  many  of  our  own  countrymen  have 
been  Quakers,  though  undistinguished  by  the  exterior  mark  of  dress 
or  language.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  great  and  venerable 
Milton.  His  works  are  full  of  the  sentiments  of  Quakerism*.  And 
hence,  in  other  countries  and  in  other  ages,  there  have  been  men, 
who  might  be  called  Quakers,  though  the  "word  Quakerism  was  un- 
known to  them. 

But  indejjendently  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  the 
individuals  of  this  Society  thus  consider  to  be  the  purest  cause  of  a 
good  life  and  character,  we  may  reckon  a  subordinate  cause,  which 
may  be  artificial,  and  within  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  man. 
When  the  early  Quakers  met  together  as  a  religious  body,  though 
they  consisted  of  spiritually-minded  men,  they  resolved  on  a  system 
of  discipline,  which  should  be  followed  by  those  who  became  mem- 
bers with  them.  This  discipline  we  have  already  seen.  We  have 
seen  how  it  attempts  to  secure  obedience  to  Christian  precepts;  how 
it  marks  its  offences :  how  it  takes  cognisance  of  them  when  com- 
mitted; how  it  tries  to  reclaim  and  save:— how,  in  short,  by  endea- 
voring to  keep  up  the  members  of  the  Society  to  a  good  life,  it  be- 
comes instrumental  in  the  production  or  preservation  of  a  good 
character. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  that  the  virtue  of  the  Quakers,  and  of 
course  their  character,  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  as  aris- 
ing from^two  sources.  It  may  arise  from  spiritual  knowledge  on  the 
one  hand,  or  from  their  discipline  on  the  other.  That,  which  arises 
from  the  first,  will  be  a  perfect  virtue.  It  will  produce  activity  in 
excellence.  That,  which  arises  from  the  second,  will  be  inferior  and 
sluggish.  But,  however  it  may  be  subject  to  this  lower  estijnation, 
it  will  always  be  able  to  produce  for  those,  who  have  it,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moral  reputation  in  the  opinion  of  the  World. 

These  distinctions  having  been  made  as  to  the  sources  of  virtuous 
character,  there  will  be  no  difficultj'^  in  showing  that  the  world  has 
not  been  deceived  in  the  point  in  question.  For  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  means  of  its  agency  on  the  heart  of  man, 
is  really  a  cause  of  virtuous  cljaracter,  it  will  then  be  but.  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Quakers,  who  lay  themselves  open  for  its  recep- 
tion more  than  others,  both  by  frequent  private  retirements,  and  by 

*  Milton  considered  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a  divine  teacher:  he  maintained  also 
that  the  Scriptures  were  not  to  be  spiritually  understood  but  by  the  means  of  this 
.Spirit.  He  believed  also,  that  human  learning  was  not  necessary  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  Minister  of  the  G-ospel.     And  he  wrote  an  Essay  against  Tithes. 
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their  poculiai*  mode  of  public  Avorship,  should  bear  at  least  as  fair  a 
reputation  as  others  on  account  of  the  purity  of  their  lives.  But 
the  discipline,  which  is  unquestionably  a  guardian  of  morals,  is  pe- 
culiar  to  themselves.  Virtue  is  therefore  kept  up  in  the  Societ}'  by 
an  extraordinary  cause,  or  by  a  cause,  which  does  not  act  among 
many  other  bodies  of  men.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  expected,  while 
this  extraordinary  cause  exists,  that  an  extraordinarj^  result  should 
follow;  or  that  more  will  be  kept  apparently  virtuous  among  the 
Quakers,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  among  those,  where 
no  such  discipline  can  be  found;  or,  in  other  words,  that  whenever 
the  Quakers  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Avorld  at  large,  fhey  will 
obtain  the  reputation  of  a  Moral  People. 


CHAPTER    III 


SECTION    I. 


Particul.'ir  traits  in  the  Quaker-character— the  lirst  of  these  is  benevolence— this 
inchides  good-will  to  man  in  his  temporal  capacity — Reasons  why  the  world 
has  bestowed  this  trait  upon  the  members  of  this  Society — Probability  of  its 
existence — from  their  ignorance  of  many  of  the  degrading  diversions  of  the 
world — from  their  great  tenet  on  war — from  their  discipline,  which  inculcate.? 
equality — and  watchfulness  over  morals — and  from  their  doctrine,  that  man 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Op  the  good  traits  in  the  Quaker-character,  which  may  be  called 
particular,  I  shall  first  notice  that  of  Benevolence.  This  benevolence 
will  include,  lirst,  good-will  to  man  in  hia  temporal  capacity,  or  a 
tender  feeling  for  him,  as  a  fellow-creature  in  the  varied  situations 
of  his  life^. 

The  epithet  of  Benevolent  has  been  long  given  to  this  Society. 
Indeed  I  know  of  no  point  where  the  judgment  of  the  world  has 
been  called  forth,  in  which  it  has  been  more  unanimous  than  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  particular  trait,  as  a  part  of  the  Quaker- 
character. 

The  reasons  for  the  apj)lication  of  this  epithet  to  the  Society  may 
be  various. 

*  The  reader  must  be  aware  that  all  the  members  do  not  partake  of  this  good 
part  of  the  character.  That  the  generality  do,  I  believe.  That  all  ought  to  par- 
take of  it,  I  know;  because  their  principles,  as  will  be  clearly  seen,  lead  to  such  a 
character.  They,  therefore,  who  do  not,  will  see  their  own  deficiency,  or  how 
much  they  have  yet  to  attain,  before  they  can  become  Quakers. 
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It  has  been  long  known,  that  as  the  early  Chriatians  called  each 
other  Brethren,  and  loved  each  other  as  such,  so  there  runs  through 
the  whole  Society  a  system  of  similar  love.^their  aftection  for  one 
another  having  been  long  proverbial. 

It  has  been  long  known,  again,  that  as  the  early  Christians 
extended  their  benevolence  out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  community 
to  others,  who  lived  around  them,  so  the  Quakers  manifest  a  similar 
disposition  towards  their  countrymen  at  large.  In  matters  of  private 
distress,  where  persons  of  a  different  religious  denomination  have 
been  the  objects,  and  where  such  objects  have  been  worthy,  their 
jjurses  have  been  generally  open,  and  they  have  generally  given  as 
largely,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  as  other  people.  To  public 
charities  in  their  respective  places  of  residence  they  have  generally 
administered  their  proper  share.  But,  of  late  years,  as  they  have 
mixed  more  with  the  world,  this  character  has  become  more  conspic- 
uous, or  better  known.  In  the  cases  of  dearth  and  distress,  which 
happened  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  a  matter  of  publicity  that  they  were 
amongst  the  foremost  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  some  other  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  not  only  in  procuring  contributions,  but  in  frequent 
and  regular  attendance  for  the  proper  distribution  of  them.  And  if 
their  character  had  ever  stood  higher  for  willingness  to  contribute  to 
the  wants  of  others  at  any  one  time  than  at  another,  it  stands  the 
highest,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  happen,  at  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  long  known,  again,  that  as  the  early  Christians 
extended  their  love  beyond  their  own  Society,  and  beyond  those  of 
the  world  who  lived  around  them,  to  those  who  were  reputed  natural 
enemies  in  their  own  times,  so  the  Quakers  do  not  confine  their 
benevolence  to  their  own  countrymen,  but  extend  it  to  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  without  any  discrimination,  whether  they 
are  reputed  hostile  or  not  to  the  Government  under  which  they  live. 
In  times  of  war  we  never  see  them  bearing  arms ;  and  in  times  of 
victory  we  never  see  them  exulting,  like  other  people.  ^Ye  never 
see  them  illuminating  their  houses,  or  running  up  and  down  the 
streets,  frantic  with  joy,  upon  such  occasions.  Their  joy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  wounded  by  the  melancholy  consideration  of  the 
destruction  of  the  human  race,  when  they  lament  with  almost  equal 
sympathy  over  the  slaughter  of  enemies  and  friends. 

But  this  character  of  a  Benevolent  People  has  been  raised  higher 
of  late  years  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  by  new  circumstances, 
or  by  the  unanimous  and  decided  part,  which  they  have  taken  as  a 
body,  in  behalf  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade.  For  where  has 
the  injured  African  experienced  more  sympathy  than  from  the  hearts 
of  Quakers  ?    In  this  great  cause  they  have  been  singularly  conspic- 
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nous.  They  have  been  actuated  as  it  were  by  one  spring.  In  the 
different  attempts  made  for  the  annihilation  of  this  trade,  they  have 
come  forward  with  a  religious  zeal.  They  were  at  the  original  form- 
ation of  the  committee  for  this  important  object,  where  they  gave  an 
almost  unexampled  attendance  for  years.  I  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
ding volume,  that  near  a  century  ago,  when  this  question  had  not 
awakened  the  general  attention,  it  had  awakened  that  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  Society,  and  that  they  had  made  regulations  in  their 
commercial  concerns,  with  a  view  of  keeping  themselves  clear  of  the 
blood  of  this  cruel  traffic.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present  day 
they  have  never  forgotten  this  subject.  Their  yearly  Epistles  notice 
it  frequently,  and  whenever  such  notice  is  considered  to  be  useful. 
And  they  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  on  all  fit  occasions,  to  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  removal  of  this  great  and  shocking  source  of 
suffering  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

But  whether  these  are  the  reasons,  or  whether  tliey  are  not  the 
reasons,  why  the  Quakers  have  been  denominated  Benevolent,  nothing 
is  more  true  than  that  this  appellation  has  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  this  by  the  consent  of  their  countrymen.  For  wo  have  only  to 
examine  our  public  prints  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  "Wc 
shall  generally  find  there,  that  when  there  is  occasion  to  mention 
the  Society,  the  word  '•  Benevolent"'  accompanies  it. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  know  how  it  happens,  that 
the  Quakers  should  possess  this  general  feeling  of  benevolence  in  a 
degree  so  much  stronger  than  the  general  body  of  their  countrymen, 
that  it  should  have  become  an  acknowledged  feature  in  their  charac- 
ter. He  will  naturally  ask.  Does  their  Discipline  produce  it? — Do 
their  religious  tenets  produce  it? — What  springs  act  upon  these, 
which  do  not  equally  act  upon  other  people? — The  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  my  design;  for  I 
purpose,  as  I  stated  before,  to  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities  assigned  to  the  character  of  the  Quakers  by  the  test  of 
probabilities,  as  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  customs  or  opinions, 
which  they  adopt.  I  shall  endeavor  therefore  to  show,  that  there 
are  circumstances  connected  with  their  constitution,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  look  upon  man  in  a  less  degraded  and  hostile, 
and  in  a  more  kindred  and  elevated  light  than  many  others.  And 
when  I  have  accomplished  this,  I  shall  have  given  that  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  that  confirmation  of  the  trait,  which,  whether 
it  may  or  may  not  satisfy  others,  has  always  satisfied  myself 

The  members  of  this  community,  in  the  first  jilace,  have  seldom 
seen  a  man  degraded  by  his  vices.  Unaccustopied  to  many  of  the 
diversions  of  the  world,  they  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  him  in  the 
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lo-w  jcondition  of  a  hired  buffoon  or  mimic.  Mea,  wLo' consent  to  let 
others  degrade  tliemselves  for  their-  sport,  become  degraded  in  their 
turn.  And  this  degradation  increases  with  the  frequency  of  the 
spectacle.  Persons  in  such  habits  are  apfe  to  lose  sight  of  the  dignity 
of  mankind,  and  to  consider  the  actors  as  made  to  administer  to  their 
pleasures. — or  to  consider  them  in  an  animal  or  a  reptile  light.  But 
the  Quakers,  who  know  nothing  of  such  spectacles,  can  not,  at  least 
as  far  as  these  are  concerned,  lose  either  their  own  dignity  of  mind, 
or  behold  others  lose  it.  They  can  not  therefore  view  men  under 
the  degrading  light  of  animals  for  sport,  or  of  purchaseable  play- 
things. 

And  as  they  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  their  fellow-creatures 
as  below  themselves,  so  neither  are  they  accustomed  to  look  with 
enmity  towards  them.  Their  tenet  on  the  subject  of  War,  which  has 
been  so  amply  detailed,  prevents  any  disposition  of  this  kind.  For 
they  interpret  those  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  T  have  before  shown, 
which  relate  to  injuries,  as  extending  not  to  their  fellow-citizens 
alone,  but  to  every  individual  in  the  world;  and  his  precept  of  lov- 
ing enemies,  as  extending  not  only  to  those  individuals  of  their  own 
country,  who  may  have  any  private  resentment  against  them,  but  to 
those,  who  become  reputed  enemies  in  the  course  of  wars; — so  that 
they  fix  no  boundaries  of  land  or  ocean,  and  no  limits  of  kindred, 
to  their  love,  but  consider  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian. 
Bond  and  Free,  as  their  Brethren.  Hence  neither  fine  nor  imprison- 
ment can  induce  them  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  so  as  to  become  qual- 
ified to  fight  against  these,  or  to  shed  their  blood.  And  this  princi- 
ple of  love  is  not  laid  as  it  were  upon  the  shelf,  like  a  volume  of  ob- 
solete laws,  so  that  it  may  b©  forgotten, — but  is  kept  alive  in  their 
memories  by  the  testimony,  which  they  are  occasionally  called  to 
bear,  or  by  the  sufterings  they  undergo  b}-  distraints  upon  their  pro- 
pei'ty,  and  sometimes  by  short  imprisonments,  for  refusing  military 
service. 

But  while  these  circumstances  may  have  some  influence  in  the 
production  of  this  ti'ait  of  benevolence  to  man  in  the  character  of 
the  Quakers,  the  one  by  preventing  the  hateful  sight  of  the  loss  of 
his  dignity,  and  the  other  by  destroying  the  seeds  of  enmity  towards 
him,  there  a"re  others  interwoven  in  their  constitution,  which  will 
have  a  similar,  though  a  stronger,  tendency  towards  it. 

The  great  system  of  equality,  which  their  discipline  daih'  teaches 
and  enforces,  will  make  them  look  with  an  equal  eye  towards  all  of 
the  human  race.  Who  can  be  less  than  a  man  in  this  Society,  when 
the  rich  and  poor  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  exercise  of  its  discipline, 
and  when  they  fill  equally  the  important  offices  that  belong  to  it? 
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And  who  is  there  out  of  the  Society,  whom  its  members  esteem  more 
than  human?  They  bow  their  knees  or  their  bodies,  as  I  have  be- 
fore noticed,  to  no  man.  They  flatter  no  man  on  account  of  his 
riches  or  his  station.  They  pay  homage  to  no  man  on  account  of  his 
rank  or  title.  Stript  of  all  trappings  they  view  the  creature  man. 
If,  then,  they  view  him  in  this  abstracted  light,  they  can  view  him 
only  as  an  equal.  But  in  what  other  Society  is  it  that  a  similar  esti- 
mate is  made  of  him?  The  world  are  apt  in  general  to  make  too 
much  of  those  in  an  elevated  station;  and  those,  again,  in  this  sta- 
tion are  apt  to' make  less  of  others  beneath  them  than  they  ought. 
Thus  an  under  or  an  over-valuation  of  individuals  generally  takes 
'place  in  society;  from  whence  it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that  if 
-«ome  men  are  classed  a  little  below  superior  Beings,  others  will  be 
classed  but  little  above  the  brutes  of  the  field. 

Their  discipline,  again,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  in  them  an 
an^xious  concern  for  tbe  good  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Man  is  con- 
nidered,  in  the  theory  of  this  discipline,  as  a  being,  for  whose  spirit- 
ual welfare  the  members  are  bound  to  watch.  They  are  to  take  an 
iivtorest  in  his  character  and  his  happiness.  If  he  be  overtaken  in  a 
ittult,  he  is  not  to  be  deserted,  but  reclaimed.  No  endeavor  is  to  be 
■spared  for  his  restoration,  lie  is  considered,  in  short,  as  a  creature 
worth}'  of  all  the  pains  and  ettorts  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  religion  of  theQuakers  furnishes  also  a  cause,  Avhich  occasions 
-them  to  consider  man  in  an  elevated  light.  They  view  him,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  preceding  volume,  as  a  temple  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  There 'is  no  man  so  mean  in  station  who  is  not  made  capable 
by  them  of  feeling  the  presence  of  the  Divinity  within  him.  Neither 
>8ect,  nor  country,  nor  color,  excludes  him,  in  their  opinion,  from  this 
presence.  But  it  is  impossible  to  view  man  as  a  tabernacle,  in  which 
the  Divinity  ma}^  reside,  without  viewing  him  in  a  dignified  manner. 
And  though  this  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Sjiirit  dwelling  in 
man  belongs  to  many  other  Christian  Societies,  yet  it  is  no  where 
so  systematically  acted  upon  as  by  that  of  the  Quakers. 

These  considerations  may  probably  induce  the  reader  to  believe, 
that  the  trait  of  benevolence,  which  has  been  affixed  to  the  Quaker- 
character,  has  not  been  given  it  in  vain.  There  can  be  no  such  feel- 
ing for  the  moral  interests  of  man,  or  such  a  benevolent  attention 
towards  him  in  his  temparal  capacity,  where  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  one  another  in  low  and  degrading  characters,  as  where 
no  such  spectacles  have  occurred:  nor  .can  there  be  such  a  genuine 
or  well-founded  love  towards  hiin,  where  men,  on  a  signal  given  by 
their  respective  Governments,  transform  their  pruning-hooks  into 
spears,  and  become  tigers  to  one  another  without  any  private  jh-ovo- 
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cation,  as  where  they  can  be  brought  under  no  condition  whatever  to 
lift  up  their  arm  to  the  injury  of  any  of  the  human  race.  There 
must,  in  a  practical  system  of  equality,  be  a  due  appreciation  of  man 
as  man.  There  must,  in  a  system,  where  it  is  a  duty  to  watch  over 
him  for  his  good,  be  a  tender  affection  towards  him  as  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. And  in  a  system,  which  considers  him  as  a  temple  in  which 
the  Divine  Being  may  dwell,  there  must  be  a  respect  towards  him, 
which  Avill  have  something  like  the  appearance  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position to  the  world. 

SECTION    II. 

Trait  of  benevolence  includes,  again,  good-will  towards  man  in  his  religious  ca- 
pacity— Quakers  said  to  have  no  spirit  of  persecution,  nor  to  talk  with  bitter- 
ness respecting  other  religious  sects — this  trait  probable — because,  nothing  in 
their  doctrine  that  narrows  love — their  suflerings  on  the  other  hand — and  their 
law  against  detraction — and  their  aversion  to  make  religion  a  subject  of  com- 
mon talk — all  in  favor  of  this  trait. 

The  word  Benevolence,  when  mentioned  as  a  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Society,  includes  also  good-will  to  man  in  his  religious 
capacity. 

It  has  often  been  observed  of  the  Quakers,  that  they  show  no 
spirit  of  i">ersecution,  and  that  you  seldom  hear  them  talk  with  bit- 
terness respecting  other  religious  Societies. 

On  the  first  part  of  this  amiable  quality  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  have  never  had  any  great  power  of  exercising  dominion  over 
others  in  matters  of  religion.  In  America,  where  they  have  had  the 
greatest,  they  have  conducted  themselves  well.  "William  Penn 
secured  to  every  colonist  the  full  rights  of  men  as  to  religious  opin- 
ion and  worship.  If  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  ever  to  be  traced  to 
them,  it  must  be  found  in  their  writings  on  the  subject  of  Religion. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  productions  of  their  first  authors,  who  were 
obliged  to  support  their  opinions  by  controversy-,  there  is  certainly 
an  appearance  of  an  improper  warmth  of  temper;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that,  since  those  times,  scarcely  a  book  has  appeared,  written  by 
a  Quaker,  against  the  religion  of  another.  Satisfied  with  their  own 
religious  belief,  they  seem  to  have  wished  only  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
it  in  peace.  For  when  they  have  appeared  as  polemical  writers,  it 
has  been  principally  in  defense  of  themselves. 

On  the  second  part  of  this  amiable  quality  I  may  remark,  that  it 
is  possible,  in  the  case  of  tithes,  where  their  temper  has  been  tried 
by  expensive  distraints  and  hard  imprisonments,  that  they  may  utter 
a  harsh  expression  against  a  system,  which  they  believe  to  be  anti- 
christian,  and  which  they  consider  also  as  repugnant  to  equity,  inas- 
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much  as  it  compels  them  to  pay  laborers,  who  perform  no  work  in 
their  own  harvest.  But  this  feeling  is  only  temporary,  and  is  seldom 
extended  beyond  the  object  that  jiroduces  it.  They  have  never,  tc? 
my  knowledge,  spoken  with  bitterness  against  Churchmen  on  this 
account.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  them,  in  such  a  season  of  sui^ering. 
pass  the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  faith. 

That  this  trait  of  benevolence  to  man  in  his  religious  capacity  is 
probably  true,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  according  to  the  method  I 
have  proposed. 

There  is  nothing,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Society,  which  can  produce  a  narrowness  of  mind  in  religion,  or  a 
contempt  for  the  creeds  of  others.  I  have  certainly  in  the  course  ol' 
my  life  known  some  bigots  in  religion  ;  though,  like  the  Quakers,  I 
censure  no  man  for  his  faith.  I  have  known  some,  wdio  have  consid- 
ered Baptism  and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Sujjper  as  such  essentials  in 
Christianity,  as  to  deny  that  those,  who  scrupled  to  admit  them,  were 
Christians.  I  have  known  others  pronouncing  an  anathma  against 
persons,  because  they  did  not  believe  the  Atonement  in  their  own 
way.  I  have  known  others,  again,  who  have  descended  into  the 
greatest  depths  of  Election  and  Eeprobation,  instead  of  feeling  an 
awful  thankfulness  for  their  own  condition  as  the  elect,  and  the  most 
tender  and  affectionate  concern  for  those,  Avhom  they  consider  to  be 
the  reprobate,  indulging  a  kind  of  spiritual  pride  on  their  own  ac- 
count, which  has  ended  in  a  contempt  for  others.  Thus  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  wonderful  to  relate,  have  been  made  to  narrow  the 
love  of  Christians!  The  Quaker-religion,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
no  such  feelings  as  these.  It  considers  the  Spirit  of  God  as  visiting 
all  men  in  their  day,  and  as  capable  of  redeeming  all,  and  this  with- 
out any  exception  of  persons ;  and  that  the  difference  of  creeds, 
invented  by  the  human  understanding,  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  eternal  happiness  of  man.  Thus,  it  does  not  narrow  the  sphere 
of  salvation  ;  it  do.es  not  circumscribe  it  either  by  numerical  or  per- 
sonal limits.  There  does  not  api/ear,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Quaker-religion  any  thing  that  should  narrow  their  love  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  or  any  thing  that  should  generate  a  spirit  of 
rancor  or  contempt  towards  others,  on  account  of  the  religion  they 
profess. 

There  are,  on  the  contraiy,  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  an  opposite  effect. 

I  see,  in  the  first  place,  no  reason  why  the  general  spirit  of  benev- 
olence to  man  in  his  temporal  capacity,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Society,  should  not  be  admitted  as  having  some  power  in 
checking  a  bitter  spirit  towards  him  in  his  religious  character. 
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I  see,  again,  that  the  sufferings  which  individuals  of  this  commu- 
nity so  often  undergo  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  ought 
to  have  an  influence  with  them  in  making  them  tender  towards 
others  on  the  same  subject.  Virgil  naakes  the  Queen  of  Carthage 
say  to  ^Eneas, 

"Haud  ignara  mali,  miseris  succu«?cere  disco; "' 

or,  "jS'ot Unacquainted  with  misfortunes  myself,  I  learn  to  succor 
the  unfortunate." — So  one  woiild  hope,  that  the  Quakers,  of  all  people, 
ought  to  know  how  wrong  it  is  to  be  angry  with  another  for  his 
religion. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  trait,  which  relates  to  speaking 
acrimonious!}^  of  other  sects,  there  are  particular  circumstances  in 
the  customs  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  which  seem  likeh^  to  pre- 
vent it. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  Society,  enforced  by  their  discipline,  as  I  showed 
in  a  former  volume,  that  no  member  is  to  be  guilty  of  detraction  or 
slander.  Any  person  breaking  this  law  would  come  under  admoni- 
tion, if  found  out.  This  induces  an  habitual  caution  or  circumspec- 
tion in  speech,  where  persons  are  made  the  subject  of  conversation. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  law  would  act  as  a  preventive  in  the 
case  before  us. 

It  is  not  a  custom,  again,  with  the  Quakers  to  make  religion  a 
subject  of  common  talk.  They,  who  know  them,  know  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  them  converse  either  upon  their  own  faith  or 
upon  the  faith  of  others.  They  believe  that  topics  on  religion,  fa- 
miliarly introduced,  tend  to  weaken  its  solemnity  upon  the  mind. 
They  exclude  such  subjects  also  from  ordinary  conversation,  upon 
another  principle.  For  they  believe  that  religion  should  not  be 
introduced  at  these  times,  unless  it  can  be  made  edifying.  But  if  it 
is  to  be  made  edifying,  it  is  to  come,  they  conceive,  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  activity  of  the  imagination  of  man,  but  through  the 
passiveness  of  the  soul  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

SECTION    HI. 

Trait  of  benevolence  includes,  again,  a  tender  feeling  towards  the  brute-creation 
— Quakers  remarkable  for  their  tenderness  to  animals — this  feature  produced 
from  their  doctrine,  that  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  but  the  creatures  of 
God,  the  end  of  whose  existence  is  always  to  be  attended  to  in  their  treat- 
ment— and  from  their  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  as  recorded  in  their  own  Summary. 

The.  word  Eencvolence,  when  aj^j^lied  to  the  character  of  the 
Society,  includes  also  a  tender  feeling  towards  the  brute-creation. 
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It  has  frequently  been  observed  by  those,  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  members,  that  all  animals  belonging  to  them  are  treated  with  a 
tender  consideration,  and  are  not  permitted  to  be  abused ;  and  that 
they  feel  in  like  manner  for  those,  which  may  be  oppressed  by 
others;:  so  that  their  conduct  is  often  influenced  in  some  way  or 
other  upon  such  occasions. 

It  will  be  obvious,  in  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  this  quality  in 
the  character  of  the  Quakers,  that  the  same  principles,  which  I  have 
described  as  co-operating  to  produce  benevolence  towards  men,  are 
not  applicable  to  the  species  in  question.  But  benevolence,  when 
once  rooted  in  the  heart,  like  a  healthy  plant,  from  whatever  causes 
it  may  spring,  will  in  time  enlarge  itself  The  man,  who  is  remark- 
able for  his  kindness  towards  man,  will  always  be  found  to  extend  it 
towards  the  creatures  around  him.  It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  "a 
righteous  man  regards  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicked  are  cruel."' 

But,  independently  of  this  consideration,  there  is  a  princij)le  in 
the  Quaker  constitution,  which,  if  it  be  attended  to,  cannot  but  give 
birth  to  the  trait  in  question. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  volume,  on  the  subject  of  the  Diversions 
of  the  Field,  that  the  Quakers  consider  animals  not  as  mere  machines 
to  be  used  at  discretion,  but  in  the  sublime  light  of  the  creatures  of 
Cxod,  of  whose  existence  the  use  and  intention  ought  always  to  be 
considered,  and  to  whom  rights  arise  from  various  causes,  any  viola- 
tion of  which  is  a  violation  of  a  moral  law. 

This  i)rinciple,  if  thej^  attend  to  it,  must,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
secure  all  animals,  which  may  belong  to  them,  from  oppression. 
They  must  so  consider  the  end  of  their  use,  as  to  defend  them  from 
abuse.  They  must  so  calculate  their  powers  and  their  years,  as  to 
shield  them  from  excessive  labor.  They  must  so  anticipate  their 
feelings,  as  to  protect  them  from  pain.  They  must  so  estimate  their 
instinct,  and  make  an  allowance  for  their  want  of  understanding,  as  not 
to  attach  to  their  petty  mischiefs  the  necessity  of  an  unbecoming  re- 
venge. They  must  act  towards  them,  in  short,  as  created  for  special 
ends,  and  must  consider  themselves  as  their  guardians,  that  these 
ends  may  not  be  perverted,  but  attained. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  printed  Summary  of  theEeligion  of 
the  Society  constantly  stares  them  in  the  face,  in  which  it  is  recorded 
what  ought  to  be  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  this  subject.  "We 
are  also  clearly  of  the  judgment,  that,  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gos- 
pel were  generally  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  even  in- 
fluence their  conduct  in  the  treatment  of  the  brute-creation,  which 
would  no  longer  groan  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  false 
ideas  of  pleasure." 
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Second  truit  is  that  of  Complacencj^  of  Mind,  or  Quietness  of  Character — this, 
trait  confirmed  by  circumstances  in  their  education,  discipline,  and  public 
worship,  which  are  productive  of  quiet  personal  habits — and  by  their  disuse 
of  the  diversions  of  the  world — by  the  mode  of  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences— by  their  efforts  in  the  subjugation  of  their  will — by  their  endeavor 
to  avoid  all  activity  of  mind  during  their  devotional  exercises — all  of  which 
are  productive  of  a  quiet  habitude  of  mind. 

A  SECOND  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Society  is  that  of  Comiila- 
cency,  or  Evenness,  or  Quietness  of  Mind  and  Manner. 

This  trait  is,  I  believe,  almost  as  generally  admitted  by  the  world 
as  that  of  Benevolence.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that 
you  seldom  see  an  irascible  Quaker.  And  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  hear  persons,  when  the  members  of  this  Society  are  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  talking  of  the  mysteries  of  their  education,  or 
wondering  how  it  happens  that  the}"  should  be  brought  to  possess 
such  a  calmness  and  quietness  of  character. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  substantiating  this  second  trait. 

There  are  circumstances,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Quaker-system,  which,  as  it  must  have  already  appeared,  must 
be  generative  of.  quiet  personal  habits.  Among  these  may  be  reck- 
oned their  education.  They  are  taught  in  early  youth  to  rise  in  the 
morning  in  quietness;  to  go  about  their  ordinary  occupations  in 
quietness  ;  and  to  retire  in  quietness  to  their  beds.  We  may  reckon 
also  their  discipline.  They  are  accustomed  by  means  of  this,  when 
young,  to  attend  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  which  are 
often  of  long  continuance.  Here  they  are  obliged  to  sit  patiently. 
Here  they  hear  the  grown-u})  members  speak  in  order,  and  without  any 
interruption  of  one  another.  "VYe  may  reckon,  again,  their  public 
worship.  Here  they  are  accustomed  occasionally  to  silent  meetings, 
or  to  sit  quietly  for  a  length  of  time, — when  not  a  word  is  spoken. 

There  are  circumstances,  again,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society, 
which  are  either  preventive  of  mental  activity  and  excitement  of 
passion,  or  productive  of  a  quiet  habitude  of  mind.  Forbidden  the 
use  of  cards,  and  of  music,  and  of  dancing,  and  of  the  theater,  and 
of  novels,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  individuals  now  under  our 
consideration  cannot  experience  the  same  excitement  of  the  passions 
as  they  who  are  permitted  the  use  of  these  common  amusements  of 
the  world.  In  consequence  of  an  obligation  to  have  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration, as  the  established  mode  of  decision  in  the  case  of  differences 
with  one  another,  they  learn  to  conduct  themselves  with  temper  and 
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decorum  in  exjrsperating  cases.  They  avoid,  in  eonseqiicnee,  the 
phrensy  of  him,  Who  has  recourse  to  violence,  and  the  turbid  state 
of  mind  of  him,  who  engages  in  suits  at  law.  It  may  he  observed 
also,  that  if,  in  early  youth,  their  evil  passions  are  called  forth  by  other 
causes,  it  is  considered  as  a  duty  to  quell  them.  The  early  subjuga- 
tion of  the  will  is  iusisted  upon  in  all  genuine  Quaker  families.  The 
children  of  such  are  rebuked,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe, 
for  all  expressions  of  anger,  as  tending  to  raise  those  feelings,  which 
ought  to  be  supi^ressed.  A  raising  even  of  their  voice  is  discouraged, 
as  leading  to  the  disturbance  of  their  minds.  This  is  done  to  make 
them  calm  and  passive,  that  they  may  be  in  a  state  to  receive  the 
influence  of  the  pure  Principle.  It  maj"  be  observed,  again,  that  in 
their  meetings  for  worship,  whether  silent  or  vocal,  they  endeavor  to 
avoid  all  activity  of  the  mind,  for  the  same  reason. 

These  different  circumstances,  then,  by  producing  quiet  personal 
habits  on  the  one  hand,  and  quiet  mental  ones  on  the  other,  concur 
in  producing  a  complacency  of  mind  and  manner;  so  that  a  Quaker 
i-s  daily  as  it  were  at  school,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  formation  of  a 
-quiet  character. 


CHAPTER   V 


Third  trait  is,  that  they  do  not  temporize,  or  do  that,  which  they  believe  to  be 
•  improper  as  a  body  of  Christians — subjects,  in  which  this  trait  is  conspicuous — 
■Civil  oaths — Holy  or  consecrated  days — "War — Tithes — Language — Address — 
Public  Illuminations — Utility  of  this  trait  to  their  character. 

It  is  a  third  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Quakers,  that  they  refuse  to 
do  whatever,  as  a  religious  body,  they  believe  to  be  Avrong. 

I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  state  any  of  the  remarks  of  the  world 
to  show  their  belief  of  the  existence  of  this  good  qualit}-,  nor  to 
apply  to  circumstances  Avithin  the  constitution  of  the  Quakers  to 
confirm  it.  The  trait  is  almost  daily  conspicuous  in  some  subject  or 
another.  It  is  kept  alive  by  their  discipline.  It  is  known  to  all  Avho 
know  them.  I  shall  satisfy  myself,  therefore,  with  a  plain  historical 
relation  concerning  it. 

It  has  been  an  established  rule  with  them,  from  the  formation  of 
their  Society,  not  to  temporize,  or  to  violate  their  consciences  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  not  to  do  that,  which  as  a  body  of  Christians  they 
believe  to  be  wrong,  though  the  usages  of  the  world,  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  under  which  they  live,  should  require  it;  but 
rather  to  submit  to  the  frowns  and  indignation  of  the  one,  and  the 
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legal  penalties  annexed  to  their  disobedience  by  the  other.  This 
suffering,  in  preference  of  the  violation  of  their  consciences,  is  what 
they  call  "  the  bearing  of  their  testimony,"  or  a  demonstration  to 
the  world,  by  the  "testimony  of  their  own  example,"  that  they  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians  rather  to  suffer,  than  have  any 
concern  with  that,  which  they  conceive  to  be  evil. 

The  Quakers,  in  putting  this  principle  into  practice,  stand,  I  be- 
lieve, alone ;  for  I  know  of  no  other  Christians,  who  as  a  body  pay 
this  homage  to  their  scruples,  or  who  determine  upon  an  ordeal  of 
suffering,  in  preference  of  a  compromise  with  their  ease  and  safety*. 

The  subjects,  in  which  this  trait  is  conspicuous,  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  as  they  relate  to  things  enjoined  by  the  Government ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  they  relate  to  things  enjoined  by  the  customs  or  fashions  of 
the  world. 

In  the  first  case  there  was  formerly  much  more  suffering  than  there 
is  at  present,  though  the  Quakers  still  refuse  a  compliance  with  as 
many  injunctions  of  the  law  as  they  did  in  their  early  times. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  they  refused,  from  the  very  insti- 
tution of  their  Society,  to  take  a  civil  oath.  The  sufferings,  which 
they  underwent  in  consequence,  have  been  explained  also.  But  hap- 
pily, by  the  indulgence  of  the  Legislature,  they  are  no  longer  perse- 
cuted for  this  scruple,  though  they  still  persevere  in  it,  their 
aflBi-mation  having  been  made  equal  to  an  oath  in  most  civil  cases. 

It  has  been  stated,  again,  that  they  protested  against  the  religious 
observance  of  many  of  those  days,  which  the  Government  of  the 
country  from  various  considerations  had  ordered  to  be  kept  as  holy. 
In  consequence  of  this  they  were  grievously  oj)pressed  in  the  early 
times  of  their  history.  For  when  their  shops  were  found  open  on 
Christmas-day,  and  on  Good-Friday,  and  on  the  difterent  Fast-days, 
which  had  been  appointed,  they  were  taken  up  and  punished  by  the 
magistrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  insulted  and  beaten  by  the  people 
on  the  other.  But,  notwithstanding  this  ill  usage,  they  persevered 
as  rigidly  in  the  non-observance  of  particular  days  and  times,  as  in 
their  non-compliance  with  oaths;  and  they  still  persevere  in  it.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  bearing  of  their  testimony  in  this 
case  is  any  longer  a  source  of  much  vexation  or  trouble  to  them ;  for 
though  the  Government  of  the  country  still  sanctions  the  consecra- 
tion of  particular  days,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  join  in 
it,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  progressive  knowledge  or  civilization 


*  The  Moravians,  I  believe,  protest  against  war  upon  scriptural  grounds.  But 
how  far  in  this,  or  in  any  other  case,  they  bear  a  testimony,  like  the  Quakers,  by 
suffering,  I  do  not  know. 
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ill  both,  which  has  occasioned  them  to  become  tender  on  account  of 
this  singular  deviation  from  their  own  practice. 

But  though  they  have  been  thus  relieved  by  the  Legislature,  and 
by  the  more  mild  and  liberal  disposition  of  the  people,  from  so  much 
suffering  in  bearing  their  testimony  on  the  two  occasions,  which  have 
been  mentioned;  yet  there  are  others,  where  the  laws  of  C-rOvernnicnt 
are  concerned,  on  which  they  find  themselves  involved  in  a  struggle 
between  the  violation  of  their  consciences  and  a  state  of  suliVring. 
and  where  unfortunately  there  is  no  remedy  at  hand,  without  the 
manifestation  of  greater  partialitj^  towajds  them  than  it  may  be  sup- 
posed an  ec|ual  administration  of  justice  to  all  would  warrant. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  is,  wken  military  service  is  enjoined. 
The  Quakers,  when  drawn  for  the  militia,  refuse  either  to  serve,  or 
to  furnish  substitutes.  For  this  refusal  they  come  under  the  cogni- 
sance ot  the  laws.  Their  propert}^  where  they  have  any,  is  of  course 
distrained  upon,  and  a  great  part  of  a  little  substance  is  sometimes 
taken  from  them  on  this  account.  Where  they  have  not  distrainable 
property,  which  is  occasionally  the  case,  they  never  fly,  but  submit 
to  the  known  punishment,  and  go  patiently  to  prison.  The  Legis- 
lature, however,  has  not  been  inattentive  to  them  even  upon  this  oc- 
casion; fur  it  has  limited  their  confinement  to  three  months.-  The 
Government  also  of  the  country  afforded  lately,  in  a  case  in  which 
they  were  concerned,  an  example  of  attention  to  religious  scruples 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  late  bill  for  arming  the  country  en  masse. 
both  the  Quakers  and  the  Moravians  were  exempted  from  military 
service.  This  homage  to  religious  principle  did  the  authors  of  these 
exemptions  the  highest  honor.  And  it  certainly  becomes  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  to  be  grateful  for  this  unsolicited  favor ;  and  as 
it  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  full  belief  that  the}'  were  theijeoplc 
they  professed  themselves,  they  should  be  particularly  careful  that 
they  do  not,  by  any  inconsistency  of  conduct,  tarnish  the  high 
reputation,  which  has  been  attached  to  them  b}'  the  Grovernment. 
under  which  the}'  live. 

The  second  occasion  is,  when  tithes  or  other  dues  are  demanded  by 
the  Church.  The  Quakers  refuse  the  payment  of  these  upon  princi- 
ples, which  have  been  already  explained.  They  come  of  course, 
again,  under  the  cognisance  of  the  laws.  Their  property  is  annually 
distrained  upon,  by  w^arrant  from  justices  of  the  peace,  where  the 
demand  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  ten  pounds;  and  this  is  their 
usual  suffering  in  this  case.  But  there  have  not  been  wanting  in- 
stances, where  an  annual  hardness  of  heart  has  suggested  a  process. 
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still  allowable  by  the  law,  which  has  deprived  them  of  all  their  pro- 
perty, and  consigned  them  for  life  to  the  habitation  of  a  prison*. 

But  it  is  only  in  cases,  of  which  the  laws  of  the  land  take  cogni- 
sance, that  they  prefer  suffering,  to  doing  that,  which  their  consciences 
disapprove.  There  are  other  cases,  connected,  as  I  observed  before, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  world,  where  they  exhibit  a  similar  example. 
If  they  believe  any  custom  or  fashion  of  the  world  to  be  evil  in  itself, 
or  to  be  attended  with  evil,  neither  popular  applause  nor  popular 
fury  can  make  them  follow  it;  but  they  think  it  right  to  bear  their 
testimony  against  it  by  its  disuse,  and  to  run  the  hazard  of  all  the 
ridicule,  censure,  or  persecution,  which  may  await  them  for  so  doing. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  the  former,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Quakers  have  been  much  diminished,  though  they  still 
refuse  a  compliance,  in  as  many  instances  as  formerly,  with  the 
fashions  of  the  world. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  volume,  that  they  substituted  the  word 
Thou  for  You.  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  by  their  words,  as  well 
as  by  their  actions,  any  appearance  of  flattery  to  man.  It  was  stated 
also,  that  they  suffered  on  this  account ;  that  many  magistrates, 
before  whom  they  were  carried  in  the  early  times  of  their  institu- 
tion, occasioned  their  punishment  to  be  more  severe  ;  and  that  they 
were  often  abused  and  beaten  by  others,  and  put  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  This  persecution,  however,  for  this  siugularity  in  their  lan- 
guage has  long  ceased,  and  the  substitution  of  Thou  for  You  is  now 
only  considered  as  an  innocent  distinction  between  them  and  other 
people. 

It  was  stated,  again,  in  the  same  volume,  that  they  abstained  from 
the  usual  address  of  the  world, — such  as  pulling  off  their  hats,  and 


"■■•  One  died  not  a  great  while  ago  in  Yoi-k  Castle;  and  others,  who  were  con- 
fined with  him,  would  have  shared  his  fate  but  for  the  interference  of  the  King. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Clergy  should  not  unite  in  promoting  a  bill  in  parlia- 
ment to  extend  the  authority  of  the  justices  to  grant  warrants  of  distraint  for 
tithes  to  more  than  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  and  to  any  amount,  as  this  is  the 
most  cheap  and  expeditious  way  foi-  themselves.  If  they  apply  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts,  they  can  enforce  no  payment  of  their  tithes  there.  They  can  put 
the  poor  Quaker  into  prison,  but  they  can  not  obtain  their  debt.  If  they  apply 
to  the  Exchequer,  they  may  find  themselves  at  the  conclusion  of  their  suit,  and 
this  after  a  delay  of  three  years,  liable  to  the  payment  of  extra  costs  to  the  amount 
of  forty  or  fifty  pounds;  with  which  they  can  not  charge  the  Quaker,  though  they 
may  confine  him  for  life.  Some,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  glad  to  abandon 
these  suits,  and  put  up  with  the  costs  incurred  in  them,  rather  than  continue  them. 
Eecourse  to  such  Courts  occasions  the^Clergy  frequently  to  be  charged  with  cru- 
elty, "when,  if  they  had  only  understood  their  own  interests  better,  they  would 
have  avoided  them. 
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bowing  the  body,  and  other  ceremonious  usages.  It  was  exjDlained 
also,  that  they  did  this  on  two  principles.  First,  because,  as  such 
ceremonies  were  no  real  mark  of  obeisance,  friendship,  or  respect, 
they  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  a  peoj)le,  whose  religion  required 
that  no  image  should  be  held  out,  which  was  not  a  faithful  picture 
of  its  original,  and  that  no  action  should  be  resorted  to,  which  was 
not  correspondent  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Secondly,  be- 
cause all  such  ceremonies  were  of  a  complimentary  or  flattering 
nature,  and  were  expressly  forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
stated  also,  that,  on  account  of  their  rejection  of  such  outward 
usages,  their  hats  were  forcibl}^  taken  fi-om  their  heads,  and  thrown 
away ;  that  they  were  often  beaten  and  imprisoned  on  this  sole  ac- 
count; and  that  the  world  refused  to  deal  with  them  as  tradesmen; 
in  consequence  of  which  man}^  could  scarcely  supply  their  families 
with  bread.  But  this  deviation  from  the  general  practice,  though  it 
still  characterizes  the  members  of  this  Society-,  is  no  longer  a  soui'ce 
of  suffering  to  them.  Magistrates  sometimes  take  care  that  their 
hats  shall  be  taken  gently  from  their  heads  on  public  occasions,  and 
private  persons  expect  now  no  such  homage  from  Quakers  when 
they  meet  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  custom,  against  which  they  anciently  bore 
their  testimony,  and  against  which  they  continue  to  bear  it,  which 
subjects  them  occasionall}"  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  loss. 
In  the  case  of  general  illuminations  they  never  light  up  their  houses, 
but' have  the  courage  to  be  singular  in  this  respect,  whatever  may  be 
the  temper  of  the  mob. 

They  believe,  that  the  practice  of  general  illuminations  cannot  be 
adopted  consistently  by  i)ersons,  who  are  lovers  of  the  Truth. 
They  consider  it  as,  no  certain  criterion  of  joy.  For.  in  the  lirst 
place,  how  many  light  up  their  houses,  whose  hearts  are  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow !  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  event,  which 
is  celebrated,  may  not  always  be  a  matter  of  joy  to  good  minds. 
The  birth-day  of  a  prince,  for  example,  may  be  ushered  in  as  wel- 
come, and  the  celebration  of  it  maj'  call  his  actions  to  mind,  uj^on 
which  a  reflection  may  produce  pleasure;  but  the  celebration  of  the 
slaughter  or  devastation  of  mankind  can  aftord  no  happiness  to  the 
Christian. 

They  consider  the  practice,  again,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  all  its 
liery  instruments,  as  dangerous  and  cruel.  For,  how  many  acci- 
dents have  happened,  and  how  many  lives  have  been  lost,  upon  such 
occasions !  ^ 

They  consider  it,  again,  as  replete  with  evil.  The  wild  uproar 
which  it  cx'eates,  the  mad  and  riotous  joy  which  it  produces,  the 
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licentiousness  which  it  favors,  the  invidious  comparisons  wliich  it 
occasions,  the  partial  favor  which  it  fixes  on  individuals  who  have 
probably  no  moral  merit,  the  false  joys  which  it  holds  out,  and  the 
enmity  which  it  has  on  some  occasions  a  tendency  to  perpetuate, 
are  so  many  additional  arguments  against  it  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Quakers. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  they  choose  not  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
tom, but  to  bear  their  testimony  against  it.  and  to  run  the  hazard  of 
having  their  windows  broken,  or  their  houses  j^illaged,  as  the  popu- 
lace may  dictate.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  there  be  any  other 
practice,  in  which  the  world  may  expect  them  to  coincide,  they  re- 
ject it,  fearless  of  the  consequences,  if  they  believe  it  to  be  produc- 
tive of  evil. 

This  noble  practice  of  bearing  testimony  by  which  a  few  individu- 
als attempt  to  stem  the  torrent  of  immorality  by  opposing  themselves 
to  its  stream,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  living  martyrdom, 
does,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  a  great  deal  of  good  to  those,  who 
conscientiously  adopt  it.  It  recalls  first  principles  to  their  minds. 
It  keeps  in  their  remembrance  the  religious  rights  of  man.  It 
teaches  them  to  reason  upon  principle,  and  to  make  their  estimates 
by  a  moral  standard.  It  is  productive  both  of  patience  and  of  cour- 
age. It  occasions  them  to  be  kind,  and  attentive,  and  merciful,  to 
those,  who  are  persecuted  and  oppressed.  It  throws  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  Divinity  when  they  are  persecuted  themselves.  In 
short,  it  warms  their  moral  feelings,  and  elevates  their  religious 
thoughts.  Like  oil,  it  keeps  them  from  rusting.  Like  a  whetstone, 
it  gives  them  a  new  edge.  Take  away  this  practice  from  the  con.sti- 
tution  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  and  you  pull  down  a  consid- 
erable support  of  their  moral  character.  It  is  a  great  pity,  that,  as 
professing  Christians,  we  should  not  more  of  us  incorporate  this 
noble  principle  individually  into  our  religion.  "We  concur  unques- 
tionably in  customs,  through  the  fear  of  being  reputed  singular,  of 
which  our  hearts  do  not  always  aj»prove,  though  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  a  Christian  is  expected  to  be  singular  with  res^ject  to 
the  corruptions  of  the  world.  What  an  immensity  oi  good  would  be 
done,  if  cases  of  persons,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  than  to  temporize, 
were  so  numerous  as  to  attract  the  general  notice  of  men  !  Would 
not  every  case  of  suffering  operate  as  one  of  the  most  forcible  les- 
sons, that  could  be  given,  to  those  who  should  see  it?  And  how 
long  would  that  imfamous  system  have  to  live,  which  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  political  expediency  and  moral  right  ? 
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A  fourth  trait  b,  that  in  political  affairs  they  reason  upon  principle,  and  not  from 
consequences — this  mode  of  reasoning  insures  the  adoption  of  the  maxim  of 
not  doing  evil  that  good  may  come — had  Quakers  been  legislators,  many  pub- 
lic evils  had  been  avoided,  which  arc  now  known  in  the  world — existence  of 
this  trait  probable  from  the  influence  of  the  former  trait — and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Quakers — and  from  the  influence  of  their 
system  of  discipline  upon  their  minds. 

The  next  trait,  which  I  shall  lay  open  to  the  world  as  belonging 
to  the  Qualfer-character,  is  that  in  all  those  cases,  which  may  be 
called  political,  the  members  of  this  Society  generally  reason  upon 
principle,  and  but  seldom  upon  consequences. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  good  quality,  which  ever  imj^resscd  me  more, 
in  all  my  intercourse  with  them,  than  this.  It  was  one  of  those, 
which  obtruded  itself  to  my  notice  on  my  first  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  it  has  continued  equally  conspicuous  to  the  present  time. 

If  an  impartial  philosopher  from  some  unknown  land,  and  to 
whom  our  manners  and  opinions  and  history  Avere  unknown,  were 
introduced  suddenly  into  our  metropolis,  and  were  to  converse  with 
the  Quakers  there  on  a  given  political  subject,  and  to  be  directly 
afterwards  conveyed  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  there  to  eon- 
verse  with  politicians,  or  men  of  fashion,  or  men  of  the  world,  upon 
the  same,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  surprised.  If  he  thought 
the  former  wise,  or  virtuous,  or  great,  he  would  unavoidably  con- 
sider the  latter  as  foolish,  or  vicious,  or  little.  Two  such  opposite 
conclusions,  as  he  would  hear  deduced  from  the  reasonings  of  each, 
would  impress  him  with  an  idea  that  he  had  been  taken  to  a  coun- 
trj^  inhabited  by  two  ditferent  races  of  men.  He  would  never  con- 
ceive that  they  had  been  educated  in  the  same  country,  or  under  the 
same  Government.  If  left  to  himself  he  would  probably  imagine  ^ 
that  thej^  had  embraced  two  different  religions.  But  if  be  were  told 
that  they  professed  the  same,  he  would  then  say  that  the  precepts  of 
this  religion  had  been  expressed  in  such  doubtful  language,  that  tiiej- 
led  to  two  sets  of  principles  contradictor^^  to  one  another.  I  need 
scarcely  inform  the  reader  that  I  allude  to  the  two  opposite  conclu- 
sions, which  will  almost  always  be  drawn,  where  men  reason  from 
motives  of  policy  or  from  moral  right. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Quakers  reason  upon  principle  in  political 
affairs,  and  not  upon  consequences,  it  will  follow  as  a  direct  infer- 
ence, that  they  will  adopt  the  Christian  maxim  that  men  ought  not 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.     And  this  is,  indeed,  the  maxim, 
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■which  you  find  them  adopting  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  on 
such  subjects,  and  which  I  believe  they  would  uniformly  have 
adopted,  if  they  had  been  placed  in  political  situations  in  life.  Had 
they  been  the  legislators  of  the  world,  we  should  never  have  seen 
many  of  the  public  evils  that  have  aj)peared  in  it.  It  was  thought 
formerly,  for  example,  a  glorious  thing  to  attempt  to  drive  Paganism 
from  the  Holy  Land ;  but  Quakers  would  never  have  joined  in  any 
of  the  crusades  for  its  expulsion.  It  has  been  long  esteemed,  again, 
a  desideratum  in  politics,  that  among  nations  differing  in  strength 
and  resources  a  kind  of  balance  of  power  should  be  kept  up;  but 
Quakers  would  never  have  engaged  in  any  one  war  to  preserve  it. 
It  has  been  thought,  again,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  natives  of  India,  if  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion could  be  given  them  instead  of  their  own  ;  but  Quakers  would 
never  have  taken  possession  of  their  territories  for  the  aecomi^lish- 
ment  of  such  a  good.  It  has  been  long  thought,  again,  a  matter  of 
great  political  importance,  that  our  "West  India  settlements  should 
be  cultivated  by  African  laborers ;  but  Quakers  would  never  have 
allowed  a  slave-trade  for  such  a  purpose.  It  has  been  thought,  again, 
and  it  is  still  thought  a  desirable  thing,  that  our  property  should  be 
secured  from  the  petty  depredations  of  individuals ;  but  Quakers 
would  never  have  consented  to  capital  punishments  for  such  an  end. 
In  short,  few  public  evils  would  have  arisen  among  mankind,  if 
statesmen  had  adopted  the  system,  upon  which  the  Quakers  reason  in 
political  aff'airs,  or  if  they  had  concurred  with  an  ancient  Grecian 
philosopher,  in  condemning  to  destruction  the  memory  of  the  man, 
who  first  made  a  distinction  between  exiDcdicncy  and  moral  right. 

That  this  trait  of  reasoning  upon  princiiDle,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences, is  likely  to  be  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Society, 
we  are  warranted  in  pronouncing,  when  we  discover  no  fewer  than 
three  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  it,  which  may  be  causes 
in  producing  it*. 

This  trait  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  the  direct  and  legitimate 
offspring  of  that  explained  in  the  last  chapter.  For  every  time  an 
individual  is  called  upon  to  bear  his  testimony  by  suffering,  whether 
in  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  laws  or  with  the  customs 
and  fashions  of  the  land,  he  is  called  upon  to  refer  to  his  own  con- 
science, against  his  own  temporal  interest  and  against  the  opinion  of 
the  world.     The  moment  he  gives  up  principle  for  policy  in  the 

*  The  Sierra  Leone  Company,  which  was  founded  for  laudable  purposes,  might 
have  been  filled  by  Quakers;  but  when  they  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a 
fort  and  depot  of  arms  in  the  settlement,  they  declined  becoming  proprietore. 
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course  of  his  reasoning  upon  such  occasions,  then  he  does  as  many 
others  do,  that  is,  he  submits  to  the  less  inconvenience ;  and  then  he 
ceases  to  be  a  Quaker.  But  while  he  continues  to  bear  his  testi- 
mon}',  it  is  a  proof  that  he  makes  expediency  give  way  to  what  he 
imagines  to  be  right.  The  bearing  of  testimon}-,  where  it  is  con- 
scientiously done,  is  therefore  the  j^arent,  as  it  is  also  the  bulwark 
and  guardian,  of  reasoning  upon  principle.  It  throws  out  a  me- 
mento, whenever  it  is  j)ractised,  and  habituates  the  subject  of  it  to 
reason  in  this  manner. 

But  this  trait  is  nourished  and  supported,  again,  by  other  causes  : 
and,  first,  by  the  influence,  which  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Qua- 
kers must  occasionally  have  upon  their  minds.  An  individual  can 
not  go  out  of  doors  but  he  is  reminded  of  his  own  singularities,  or 
of  his  difference  in  a  variety  of  respects  from  his  fellow-citizens. 
N"ow  every  custom,  in  which  he  is  singular,  whether  it  be  that  of 
dress,  or  of  language,  or  of  address,  or  any  other,  is  founded  in  his 
own  mind  on  moral  principle,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  popular 
opinio^!  and  applause.  He  is  therefore  perpetually  reminded,  in 
almost  all  his  daily  habits,  of  the  two  opposite  systems  of  reasoning, 
and  is  perpetually  called  upon,  as  it  were,  to  refer  to  the  principles, 
which  originally  made  the  difference  between  him  and  another  citi- 
zen of  the  world. 

ISTeither  has  the  discipline  of  the  Society  a  less  tendency  to  the 
production  of  the  quality  in  question.  For  the  business,  which  is 
transacted  in  the  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  is  trans- 
acted under  the  deliberation  of  grave  and  serious  men,  who  consider 
themselves  as  frequently  under  the  divine  influence,  or  as  sj)iritually 
guided,  on  such  occasions.  In  such  assemblies  it  would  be  thought 
strange,  if  anj*  sentiment  were  uttered,  which  savored  of  expediency 
in  ojiposition  to  moral  right.  The  youth,  therefore,  who  are  present, 
see  no  other  determination  of  any  question  than  by  a  religious  stand- 
ard. Hence  these  meetings  operate  as  schools,  in  which  they  are 
habituated  to  reason  upon  principle,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
worldly  considerations,  which  may  suggest  themselves  in  the  discus- 
sion of  any  point. 
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A  fifth  trait  is,  that  they  have  an  extraordinary  independence  of  mind — this  pro- 
bable, because  it  must  be  the  result  of  the  former  trait — ^because  likely  to  be 
produced  by  their  discipline — by  their  peculiar  customs — and  by  their  opin- 
ions on  the  supposed  dignity  of  situations  in  life — because,  again,  they  are 
not  vulnerable  by  the  seduction  of  Governments — or  by  the  dominion  of  the 
Church — or  by  the  power  of  fashion,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

The  next  trait,  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  Society,  and 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  is  that  of  Independence  of 
Mind. 

This  feature  is  of  long  standing,  having  been  coeval  with  the  So- 
ciety itself.  It  was  observed  by  Cromwell,  that  "he  could  neither 
win  the  Quakers  by  money,  nor  by  honors,  nor  by  places,  as  he 
could  other  people."  A  similar  opinion  is  entertained  of  them  at  the 
present  day.  For  of  all  people  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are 
the  least  easily  worked  upon,  or  the  least  liable  to  be  made  tools  or 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  others.  Who,  for  example,  could  say  on 
any  electioneering  occasion,  whatever  his  riches  might  be,  that  he 
could  command  their  votes? 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  this  to  be  a  real  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Society;  for,  when  men  are  accustomed  to  refer 
matters  to  their  reason,  and  to  reason  upon  pi-inciple,  they  will  al- 
ways have  an  independence  of  mind,  from  a  belief  that  they  are 
right,  and  wherever  it  is  a  maxim  with  them  not  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,  they  will  have  a  similar  independence,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  have  never  put  themselves  into  the  jDower  of 
the  world.  Hence  this  independence  of  mind  must  be  a  result  of  the 
trait  explained  in  the  former  chapter. 

But  in  looking  into  the  constitution  of  the  Quakers,  we  shall  find 
it  full  of  materials  for  the  production  of  this  noble  trait. 

Their  discipline  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  produce  it ;  for  in  no 
community  does  a  man  feel  him  so  independent  as  a  man.  A  Quaker 
is  called  upon  in  his  own  Society  to  the  discharge  of  important  offices. 
He  sits  as  a  representative,  a  legislator,  and  a  judge.  In  looking 
round  him  he  finds  all  equal  in  privileges,  but  none  superior  to  him- 
self. 

Their  peculiar  customs  have  the  same  tendency ;  for  they  teach 
them  to  value  others,  who  are  not  of  the  Society,  by  no  other 
standard  than  that,  by  which  they  estimate  themselves.  They 
neither  take  off  their  hats,  nor  bow,  nor  scrape.  In  their  speech 
they  abstain  from  the  use  of  flattering  words  or  of  titles.  In  their 
27 
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letters  thoy  never  subscribe  themselves  the  humble  servants  of  any 
one.  They  never  use,  in  short,  any  action  or  signature,  which,  serv- 
ing as  a  mark  of  elevation  to  others,  has  any  influence  towards  tiie 
degradation  of  themselves. 

Their  opinions  also  upon  the  supposed  dignit}-  of  sitnations  in  life 
contribute  towards  the  promotion  of  this  independence  of  their 
minds. 

They  value  no  man,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  his  oarthly 
title.  They  pay  respect  to  magistrates,  and  to  all  the  nobility  of  the 
land,  in  their  capacity  of  legislators,  whom  the  chief  magistrate  has 
appointed;  but  they  believe  that  the  mere  letters  in  a  schedule  of 
parchment  can  give  no  more  intrinsic  worth  to  a  person  than  they 
possess  themselves;  and  they  think  with  Juvenal,  that  "the  only 
true  nobility  is  virtue."  Hence  titles,  in  the  glare  of  which  some 
people  lose  the  dignity  of  their  vision,  have  no  magical  effect  upon 
Quakers. 

They  value  no  man,  again,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  his  fam- 
ily-exploits. They  believe  that  there  are  people  now  living  in  low 
and  obscure  situations,  whose  ancestors  performed  in  the  childhood 
of  history,  when  it  was  ignorant  and  incaj)able  of  2:)erpetuating  tra- 
ditions, as  great  feats  as  those,  which  in  its  greater  maturity  it  has 
recorded.  And  as  far  as  these  exploits  of  antiquity  may  be  such  as 
were  performed  in  wars,  they  would  not  be  valued  by  them  as  orna- 
ments to  men,  of  whose  worth  they  can  only  judge  by  their  virtuous 
or  their  Christian  character. 

They  value  no  man,  again,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  his  an- 
cestors. Believing  Eevelation  to  contain  the  best  account  of  the  rise 
of  man,  they  consider  all  fiimilies  as  equally  old  in  their  origin,  be- 
cause they  believe  them  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  two  parents, 
as  their  common  source. 

But  this  independence  of  mind,  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  may  be  fostered,  again,  b}'  other  circumstances, 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Many  men  allow  the  independence  of  their  minds  to  be  broken  by 
an  acceptance  of  the  honors  offered  to  them  by  the  Governments  un- 
der which  they  live ;  but  no  Quaker  could  accept  of  the  honors  of 
the  world. 

Others  allow  the  independence  of  their  minds  to  be  invaded  by  the 
acceptance  of  places  and  pensions  from  the  same  quarter.  But  Qua- 
kers, generally  speaking,  are  in  a  situation  too  independent,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  indusny,  to  need  any  support  of  this  kind ;  and 
none  of  them  could  accept  it  on  the  terms,  on  which  it  is  usually 
given. 
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Others,  again,  suffer  their  opinions  to  be  fettei-ed  by  the  authority 
of  Ecclesiastical  dominion ;  but  the  Quakers  have  broken  all  such 
chains.  They  depend  upon  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  for  their  re- 
ligion, nor  do  they  consider  the  priesthood  as  a  distinct  order  of 
men. 

Others,  again,  come  under  the  dominion  of  fashion  and  of  popular 
opinion,  so  that  they  dare  only  do  that  which  they  see  others  do,  or 
are  hurried  from  one  folly  to  another,  without  having  the  courage  to 
try  to  pesist  the  stream.  But  the  life  of  a  Quaker  is  a  continual  state 
of  independence  in  this  respect,  being  a  continual  protest  against 
many  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  world. 

I  shall  now  only  observe  upon  this  subject,  that  this  quality  of  in- 
dependence of  mind,  which  is  likely  to  be  generated  by  some,  and 
which  is  preserved  by  others  of  the  causes  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, is  not  confined  to  a  few  members,  but  runs  through  the  So- 
ciety. It  belongs  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  serv- 
ants of  a  linriily  as  well  as  to  those,  who  live  in  poverty  by  them- 
selves. If  a  poor  member  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  man  of  rank, 
he  would  neither  degrade  himself  by  flattery  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
by  any  unbecoming  submission  on  the  other.  He  would  neither  be 
seduced  into  that  which  was  wrong,  nor  intimidated  from  doing  that 
which  was  right,  by  the  splendor  or  authority  of  appearances  about 
him.  He  would  still  preserve  the  independence  of  his  mind,  though 
he  would  behave  with  respect.  You  would  never  be  able  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  been  talking  with  a  person,  who  had  been  fashioned 
differently  from  himself.  This  trait  of  independence  can  not  but 
extend  itself  to  the  poor;  for,  having  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
in  the  discipline,  and  the  same  peculiar  customs,  and  the  same  views 
of  men  and  manners  as  the  rest  of  the  Society,  a  similar  disposition 
must  be  found  in  these,  unless  it  be  counteracted  by  other  causes. 
But  as  Quakei'-servants,  who  live  in  genuine  Quake*-families,  wear 
no  liveries,  nor  any  badge  of  poverty  or  servitude,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  opposite  scale  to  produce  an  opposite  feature  in  their  char- 
acter. 
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CHAPTER    YIII. 

SECTION    I. 

A  sixth  trait  is  that  of  Fortitude — this  includes,  first,  courage  in  life — courage 
not  confined  to  military  exploits — Quakers  seldom  intimidated  or  abashed — 
dare  to  say  what  they  think — and  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be  right — this 
trait  may  arise  from  that  of  bearing  their  testimony — and  from  those  circum- 
stances, which  produced  independence  of  mind — and  from  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  Society. 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Society,  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  Independence  of  Mind,  is  Fortitude.  This  fortitude  is  con- 
spicuous both  in  life  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  That  which  belongs 
to  the  former  instance  I  shall  consider  first. 

If  courage  in  life  were  confined  solely  to  military  exjjloits,  the 
individuals  now  under  our  consideration  would  have  no  pretension 
to  this  character.  But  courage  consists  of  presence  of  mind  in  many 
situations  of  peril  different  from  those  in  Avar.  It  consists  often  in 
refusing  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  in  spite  of  popular  opinion. 
Hence  a  man,  who  refuses  a  challenge,  and  whom  men  of  honor 
would  brand  with  cowardice  on  that  account,  may  have  more  real 
courage  in  so  doing,  and  would  have  it  in  the  estimation  of  moral 
men,  than  the  person  who  sends  it.  It  may  consist  also  in  an  inflex- 
ible perseverance  in  doing  that  which  is  right,  when  persecution  is 
to  follow.  Such  was  the  courage  of  martyrdom.  As  courage,  then, 
may  consist  in  qualities  different  from  that  of  heroism,  we  shall  see 
what  kind  of  courage  it  is  that  has  been  assigned  to  the  Quakers, 
and  how  far  they  may  be  expected  to  be  entitled  to  such  a  trait. 

There  is  no  question,  in  the  first  place,  that  Quakers  have  great 
presence  of  mind  on  difficult  and  trying  occasions.  To  frighten  or  to 
put  them  off  their  guard  would  be  no  easy  task.  Few  people  have 
ever  seen  an  innocent  Quaker  disconcerted  or  abashed. 

They  have  the  courage  also  to  dare  to  say.  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  what  they  believe  to  be  right. 

I  might  appeal  for  the  truth  of  this,  as  far  as  the  primitive  mem- 
bers are  concernsd,  to  the  different  conversations,  which  George  Fox 
had  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  to  the  different  letters,  which  he  wrote 
to  him  as  Protector,  or  to  those,  which  he-  afterwards  wrote  to  King 
Charles  the  Second. 

I  might  appeal,  again,  to  the  address  of  Edward  Burroughs  to  the 
same  monarch. 

I  might  appeal,  again,  to  the  bold  but  respectful  language,  which 
the  early  Quakers  used  to  the  magistrates  when  they  were  carried 
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before  them;  and  to  the  intrepid  irad  dignified  manner,  in  which 
they  spoke  to  their  judges,  in  the  com-se  of'  th-e  niumerous  trials,  to 
wliich  the}'  were  brought  in  those  early  times. 

I  might  aj)peal,  also,  to  Barclays  Address  to  the  King,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  Apology. 

"As  it  is  inconsistent,"  says  Barclay  to  King  Charles  the  Second,, 
'with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  far  from  me  to  use  this  letter  as  aa 
engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of  such  works;  and  therefore 
I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor  crave  thy  patronage,  as  if 
thereby  I  might  have  more  confidence  to  present  it  to  the  world,  or 
be  more  hopeful  of  its  success.  To  God  alone  I  owe  what  I  have, 
and  that  more  immediately  in  matters  spiritual;  and  therefore  to 
him  alone,  and  the  service  of  his  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  he 
may  bring  forth  in  me,  to  whom  alone  the  praise  and  honor  apper- 
tain, whose  truth  needs  not  the  patronage  of  worldly  pi-inces,  his- 
arm  and  power  being  that  alone,  by  which  it  i&.  propagated,  estab- 
lished, and  confirmed." 

And  further  on  he  says,  "  Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and 
and  adversity.  Thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native 
country,  to  be  overruled  as  well  as  to  rule,  and  to  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
and  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  oppres- 
sion is  both  to  God  and  man.  If  after  all  these  warnings  and  adver 
tisements  thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  Him,  who  remembered  thee  in  distress,  and  give  up  thy  self  to 
follow  lust  and  vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation.' 

And  this  courage  to  dare  to  say  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  as  it 
was  an  eminent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  primitive,  so  it  is- 
unqnestionably  a  trait  in  that  of  the  modern  members.  They  use 
no  flattery  even  in  the  presence  of  the  King;  and  when  the  nation 
has  addressed  him  in  favor  of  new  wars,  they  have  sometimes  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  the  national  voice  on  such  an  occasion,  and  to 
go  before  the  same  great  personage,  and  in  a  respectful  and  dignified 
manner  to  deliver  a  religious  petition  against  the  shedding  of  human 
blood. 

They  have  the  courage  also  to  dare  to  do.  as  well  as  to  say,  what 
they  consider  to  be  right. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  early  Quakers,  that  in  the  times  of  the  hottest 
persecution  they  stood  to  their  testimony  in  the  places  appointed  for 
their  worship.  They  never  assembled  in  private  rooms,  or  held  pri- 
vate conventicles,  employing  persons  to  watch  at  the  doors  to  keep 
out  spies  and  informers,  or  to  prevent  surprise  from  the  magistrates; 
but  they  worshiped  always  in  public,  and  with  their  doors  open:  nor 
when  armed  men  were  sent  to  dissolve  their  meetings  did  they  ever 
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fly ;  "but,  on  the  «nmmons  to  break  up  and  depart,  tbey  sat  motion- 
less ;  and,  regardless  of  threats  and  blows,  never  left  their  devotions, 
but  were  obliged  to  be  dragged  out  one.  by  one  from  their  places. 
And  even  where  their  meeting-houses  were  totally  destroyed  by  the 
magistrates,  they  sometimes  met  the  next  meeting-day  and  wor- 
shipped publicly  on  the  ruins,  notwithstanding  thej"  knew  that  they 
we^je  subject  by  so  doing  to  fines,  and  scourges,  and  confinements, 
and  banishmentfi ;  and  that,  like  many  others  of  their  members,  who 
had  been  persecuted,  they  might  die  in  prison. 

This  courage  of  the  primitive  members  has  descended,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow  us  to  judge,  to  their  posterity,  or  to  those, 
who  profess  the  same  ftiith.  For  happily,  on  account  of  the  superior 
knowledge,  which  has  been  diffused  among  us  since  those  times,  and 
on  account  of  the  progress  of  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity, 
both  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  legislature  a  spirit  of  liberality  in  religion,  neither  the 
same  trials,  nor  the  same  number  of  them,  can  be  afforded  for  the 
courage  of  the  modern  Quakers,  as  were  aftbrded  for  that  of  their 
predecessors.  But  as  far  as  there  are  trials,  the  former  exhibit  cour- 
age proportioned  to  their  weight.  This  has  been  already  conspicu- 
ous in  the  bearing  of  their  testimony,  either  in  those  cases  where 
they  run  the  hazard  of  suffering  by  opposing  the  customs  of  the 
world,  or  where,  by  refusing  a  compliance  with  legal  demands,  which 
they  believe  to  be  antichristian,  they  actually  sufter.  IS"or  are  these 
sufterings  often  slight,  when  we  consider  that  they  may  be  made, 
even  in  these  days  of  tolei-ation,  to  consist  of  confinement,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  for  yflars,  and  it  may  happen  even  for  life,  in  prison. 

This  feature  of  courage  in  life,  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
character  of  the  Society,  is  the  genuine  oftsiDring  of  the  trait  of  "  The 
bearing  of  their  Testimony."  For  by  their  testimony  it  becomes 
their  religion  to  suffer,  rather  than  comply  with  many  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  land.  But  every  time  they  get  through  their 
sufferings,  if  they  suffer  conscientiously,  they  gain  a  victory,  Avhich 
gives  them  courage  to  look  other  sufterings  in  the  face,  and  to  bid 
defiance  to  other  persecutions. 

This  feature  is  generated,  again,  by  all  those  circumstances,  which 
have  been  enumerated,  as  j)roducing  the  quality  of  independence  of 
mind ;  and  it  is  promoted,  again,  by  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
Society.  For  a  Quaker  is  a  singular  object  among  his  countrymen. 
His  dress,  his  language,  and  his  customs  mark  him.  One  person 
looks  at  him.  Another,  perhaps,  derides  him.  He  must  summon 
resolution,  or  he  cannot  stir  out  of  doors  and  be  coinfortable.  Eeso- 
lution,   once  suraraoned,  begets  resolution  again,  till  at  length   he 
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acquires  habits  superior  to  the  looks,  and  frowns,  and  ridicule  of  the 
world. 

SECTION    II. 

The  trait  of  courage  includes  also  Courage  in  Death — this  trait  probable — from 
the  lives  which  the  Quakers  lead — and  from  circumstances  connected  with 
their  religious  faith. 

This  quality  of  courage  includes  also  courage  in  death ;  or  it 
belongs  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  of  this  community  that 
they  show  great  indifference  with  respect  to  death,  or  that  they  pos- 
sess great  intrepidity  when  sensible  of  the  approach  of  it. 

I  shall  do  no  more  on  this  subject  than  state  what  may  be  the  causes 
of  this  trait. 

The  thought  of  the  dissolution  of  all  our  vital  organs,  and  of  the 
cessation  to  be,  so  that  we  move  no  longer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  our  places  know  us  no  more;  or  the  idea  of  being  swept 
away  suddenly  into  eternal  oblivion,  and  of  being  as  though  we  had 
never  been,  cannot  fail  of  itself  to  produce  awful  sensations  upon  our 
minds.  But  still  more  awful  wlil  these  be,  where  men  believe  in  a 
future  state ;  and  Avhere,  believing  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, they  contemplate  what  may  be  their  allotment  in  eternity. 
There  are  considerations,  however,  which  have  been  found  to  sup- 
port men  even  under  these  awful  reflections,  and  to  enable  them  to 
meet  with  intrepidity  their  approaching  end. 

It  may  certainly  be  admitted,  that  in  proportion  as  we  cling  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  less  willing  to  leave  them ; 
which  may  induce  an  appearance  of  fear  with  respect  to  departing 
out  of  life ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  we  deny  the  world  and  its 
pleasures,  or  mortify  the  affections  of  the  flesh,  we  shall  be  more 
willing  to  exchange  our  earthly  for  spiritual  enjoyments ;  which 
may  induce  an  appearance  of  courage  with  respect  to  death. 

It  may  be  admitted,  again,  that  in  jDroportion  as  we  have  filled  our 
moral  stations  in  life — that  is,  as  we  have  done  justly,  and  loved 
mercy,  and  this  not  only  with  respect  to  our  fellow -creature  man, 
but  to  the  different  creatures  of  God — there  will  be  a  conscious  rec- 
titude within  us,  whieh  will  supply  us  with  courage  when  Ave  be- 
lieve ourselves  called  upon  to  leave  them. 

It  may  be  admitted,  again,  that  in  proportion  as  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  follow  the  Divine  commands  as  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  as  we  have  followed  these,  through  faith,  fearless  of 
the  opinions  and  persecutions  of  men,  sO  as  to  have  become  sufferers 
for  the  Truth,  we  shall  have  less  fear,  or  more  courage,  when  we 
suppose  the  hour  of  our  dissolution  to  be  approaching. 
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Now,  without  making  any  invidious  comparisons,  I  think  it  will 
follow  from  hence,  when  we  consider  the  Quakers  to  be  persons  of 
acknowledged  moral  character  ;  when  we  know  that  they  deny  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  becoming  purer  beings,  the  ordinary  pleasures 
and  gratifications  of  the  world  ;  and  when  almost  daily  experience 
testifies  to  us  that  they  prefer  bearing  their  testimony,  or  suffering 
as  a  Christian  body,  to  a  compliance  with  customs  which  they  con- 
ceive the  Christian  religion  to  disapprove — that  they  will  have  as 
fair  pretensions  to  courage  in  the  hour  of  death  as  any  other  people, 
as  a  bod}^,  from  the  same  causes. 

There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  which  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  this  account ;  and,  in  looking  over  these,  I  find  none 
of  more  importance  than  those,  which  relate  to  the  religious  creeds, 
which  may  be  jirofessed  by  individuals  or  communities  of  men. 

Much,  in  the  first  place,  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances,  how 
far  men  are  doubtful  and  wavering  in  their  creeds ;  or  how  far  they 
depend  upon  others  for  their  faith  ;  or  how  far,  in  consequence  of 
reasoning  or  feeling,  they  depend  upon  themselves.  If  their  creeds 
are  not  in  their  own  power,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  troubled  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine  that  blows,  and  to  be  unhappy  when  the 
thought  of  their  dissolution  is  brought  before  them.  But  the  Qua- 
kers having  broken  the  power  or  dominion  of  the  priesthood,  what 
terrors  can  fanaticism  hold  out  to  them,  which  shall  appal  their 
courage  in  their  latter  hours? 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  men,  what  may  be  the  nature  of 
their  creeds.  Some  creeds  are  unquestionably  more  comfortable  to 
the  mind  than  others.  To  those,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Election  and  Reprobation,  and  imagine  themselves  to  be  of  the 
Elect,  no  creed  can  give  greater  courage  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and 
to  those,  who  either  doubt  or  despair  of  their  election,  none  can 
inspire  more  fear.  But  the  Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  encourage 
encourage  the  doctrine  of  Perfection,  or  that  all  may  do  the  will  of 
God  if  they  attend  to  the  monitions  of  his  grace.  They  believe  that 
God  is  good,  and  just,  and  merciful ;  that  he  visits  all,  with  a  view 
to  this  perfection,  without  exception  of  jDersons ,  that  he  enables  all, 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  to  be  saved;  and  that  he  will  make 
an  allowance  for  all  according  to  his  attributes;  for  that  he  is  not 
willing  that  an}^  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  inherit  eternal 
life. 
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CHAPTEE   IX 


Last  good  trait  is  that  of  Punctuality  to  TVords  and  Engagements — this  prohable 
from  the  operations  of  all  those  principles  which  have  produced  for  the  Qua- 
kers the  character  of  a  moral  people — and  from  the  operation  of  their  dis- 
cipline. 

The  last  good  quality,  -which  I  shall  notice  in  the  character  of  the 
Quakers,  is  that  of  Punctuality  to  their  Words  and  Engagements. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  trait.  Judge  Forster  entertained  this 
opinion  of  George  Fox — that,  if  he  -would  consent  to  give  his  -word 
for  his  appearance,  he  -would  keep  it.  Trusted  to  go  at  large  -with- 
out any  bail,  and  solely  on  his  bare  -word  that  he  -would  be  forth- 
coming on  a  given  day,  he  never  violated  his  promise.  And  he  -was 
kno-wn  also  to  carry  his  o-wn  commitment  himself.  In  those  days, 
also,  it  -was  not  unusual  for  Quakers  to  carry  their  o-wn  -warrants, 
unaccompanied  by  constables  or  others,  -wliich  -were  to  consign  them 
to  a  prison. 

But  it  -was  not  only  in  matters  -which  related  to  the  la-n's  of  the 
land,  where  the  primitive  members  held  their  -words  and  engage- 
ments sacred.  This  trait  -was  remarked  to  be  true  of  them  in  their 
concerns  in  trade.  On  their  first  appearance  as  a  Society  they  suf- 
fered as  tradesmen,  because  others,  displeased  -with  the  peculiarity 
of  their  manners,  withdrew  their  custom  from  their  shops.  But  in 
a  little  time  the  great  outcry  against  them  was,  that  they  got  the 
trade  of  the  country  into  their  hands.  This  outcry  arose  in  part 
from  a  strict  execution  of  all  commercial  appointments  and  agree- 
ments between  them  and  others,  and  because  they  never  asked  two 
prices  for  the  commodities,  which  they  sold.  And  the  same  charac- 
ter attaches  to  them  as  a  commercial  body,  though  there  may  be  in- 
dividual exceptions,  at  the  present  day. 

Neither  has  this  trait  been  confined  to  them  as  the  inhabitants  of 
their  own  country.  They  have  carried  it  with  them  wherever  they 
have  gone.  The  treaty  of  William  Penn  was  never  violated  :  and 
the  estimation,  which  the  Indians  put  upon  the  word  of  this  great 
man  and  his  companions,  continues  to  be  put  by  them  upon  that  of 
the  modern  Quakers  in  America  ;  so  that  they  now  come  in  deputa- 
tions out  of  their  own  settlements  to  consult  them  on  important 
occasions. 

The  existence  of  this  feature  is  probable,  both  from  general  and 
from  particular  considerations. 

If,  for  example,  any  number  of  principles  should  have  acted  so 
forcibly  and  in  such  a  manner  upon  individuals  as  to  have  procured 
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for  them  as  a,  body  the  reputation  of  a  moral  people,  they  must  have 
produced  in  them  a  disposition  to  keep  their  faith'^^ 

But  the  discipline  of  the  Society  has  a  direct  tendencj^  to  produce 
this  feature  in  their  character,  and  to  make  it  an  appendage  of  Qua- 
kerism. For,  punctuality  to  words  and  engagements  is  a  subject  of 
one  of  the  periodical  inquiries.  It  is  therefore  publicly  handed  to  the 
notice  of  the  members,  in  their  public  meetings  for  discipline,  as  a 
Christian  virtue  that  is  expected  of  them.  And  any  violation  in  this 
respect  would  be  deemed  a  breach,  and  cognisable  as  such,  of  the 
Quaker-laws. 


CHAPTEE  X 


Imperfect  traits  in  the  Quaker-character — some  of  tliese  may  be  called  intellectu- 
aUy  defective  traits — first  imputation  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  Quakers  are 
deficient  in  learning,  compared  with  other  people — this  trait  not  improbable, 
on  account  of  their  early  devotion  to  trade — and  on  account  of  their  contro- 
versies and  notions  about  human  learning — and  from  other  causes. 

The  world,  while  it  has  given  to  the  Quakers  as  a  body,  as  it  has 
now  appeared,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  virtue,  has  not  been 
without  the  belief  that  there  are  blemishes  in  their  character.  What 
these  blemishes  are  may  be  collected  partly  from  books,  partly  from, 
conversation,  and  partly  from  vulgar  sayings.  They  are  divisible 
into  two  kinds, — into  intellectually  defective,  and  into  morally  defect- 
ive traits  ;  the  former  relating  to  the  understanding,  the  latter  to  the 
heart. 

The  first  of  the  intellectually  defective  traits  consists  in  the  impu- 
tation, that  the  Quakers  are  deficient  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect of  their  children;  or,  that  when  they  grow  up  in  life  they  are 
found  to  have  less  knowledge  than  others  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning.  By  this  I  mean  that  they  are  understood  to  have  but  a 
moderate  classical  education,  to  know  but  little  of  the  difi'erent 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  to  have,  upon  the  whole,  less  variety  of 
knowledge  than  others  of  their  countrymen  in  the  corresponding 
stations  of  life. 

This  feature  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  world  in  two  sup- 
posed facts.  The  first  is,  that  there  has  never  been  any  literary 
writer  of  eminence  born  in  the  Society;  Penn,  Barclay,  and  others, 

*  This  character  was  given  by  Pliny  to  the  first  Christians.  They  were  to 
avoid  frauds,  theft,  and  adultery.  They  were  never  to  deny  any  trust  when 
required  to  deliver  it  up,  nor  to  falsify  their  word  on  any  occasion . 
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having  come  into  it  by  convincement,  and  brought  their  learning 
with  them.  The  second  is,  that  the  Society  has  never  yet  furnished 
a  philosopher,  or  produced  any  material  discovery.  It  is  rather  a 
common  remark,  that  if  the  education  of  others  had  been  as  limited 
as  that  of  the  individuals  of  this  community,  we  should  have  been 
probably  at  this  day  without  a  i!^ewton,  and  might  have  been  stran- 
i  gers  to  those  great  discoveries,  whether  of  the  art  of  navigation,  or 
i  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  any  other  kind,  which  have 
proved  so  eminently  useful  to  the  comfort,  health,  and  safety  of  many 
of  the  human  race. 

This  trait  will  be  true,  or  it  will  be  false,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Society  of  the  Quakers. 
The  poor,  who  belong  to  it,  are  all  taught  to  read,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter educated  than  the  j)Oor  belonging  to  other  bodies  of  men.  They 
who  spring  from  parents,  whose  situation  does  not  entitle  them  to 
rank  with  the  middle  class,  but  yet  keeps  them  out  of  the  former,  are 
generally  educated  by  the  help  of  a  subscription  at  Ackworth  School, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  more  school-learning  than  others  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  in  life^.  The  rest,  whatever  may  be  their  situation,  are 
educated  wholly  at  the  expense  of  their  parents,  who  send  them 
either  to  private  Quaker-seminaries,  or  to  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  they  judge  it  to  be  convenient  or  proper.  It  is  upon  this 
body  of  the  Quakers  that  the  imputation  can  only  fall ;  and,  as  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  pos- 
sess a  less  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  liberal  knowledge,  than 
others  in  a  corresponding  station  in  life.  There  may  be  here  and 
there  a  good  classical  or  a  good  mathematical  scholar:  but  in  general 
there  ate  but  few  individuals  among  them,  who  excel  in  these 
V^brancl/es  of  learning.  I  ought,  however,  to  add.  that  this  character 
is  not  likely  to  remain  long  with  the  Society ;  for  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  present  day  seem  to  me  to  be  sensible  Jpf  the  inferiority 
of  their  own  education,  and  to  be  making  an  attempt  towards  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  by  engaging  in  those,  which  are  the 
most  entertaining,  instructive,  and  useful ; — I  mean  philosophical 
\  pursuits. 

\      That  deficiency  in  literature  and  science  is  likely  to  be  a  feature 
/  in  the  character  of  the  Society  we  may  pronounce,  if  we  take  into 
^consideration  circumstances,  which  have  happened,  and  notions  which 
have  prevailed  in  it. 


*  Their  parents  pay  a  small  annual  sum  towards  their  hoard  and  clothing.  The 
rest  is  made  up  hy  a  subscription  in  the  Society,  and  by  the  funds  of  the  school. 
The  children  also  of , the  poor  are  admitted  to  this  school,  but  these  pay  nothing. 
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The  Quakers,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
are  brought  up,  in  obedience  to  their  own  laws,  to  some  employment. 
They  are  called  of  course  at  an  early  age  from  their  books.  It  can 
not  therefore  be  expected  of  them,  that  they  should  possess  the  same 
literary  character  as  they,  who  spend  years  at  our  Universities,  or 
whose  time  is  not  taken  up  by  the  concerns  of  trade. 

It  happens  also  in  this  Society,  that  persons  of  the  poor  and  mid- 
dle classes  are  frequently  through  industry  becoming  rich.  While 
these  were  gaining  but  a  moderate  support,  they  gave  their  children 
but  a  moderate  education.  But  when  they  came  into  possession  of  a 
greater  substance,  their  children  had  finished  their  education,  having 
grown  up  to  be  men. 

The  ancient  controversy,  too,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  human 
learning  as  a  qualification  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science  among  them.  This 
controversy  was  maintained  with  great  warmth  and  obstinacy  on 
both  sides;  that  is,  by  the  eaidy  Quakers,  who  were  men  of  learning, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Divines  of  our  Universities  on  the  other. 
The  less  learned  in  the  Society,  who  read  this  controversy,  did  not 
make  the  proper  distinction  concerning  it.  They  were  so  interested 
in  keeping  up  the  doctrine,  "that  learning  was  not  necessary  for  the 
priesthood,"  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  neces- 
sary at  all.  Hence  knowledge  began  to  be  cried  down  in  the  Soci- 
ety; and  though  the  proposition  was  always  meant  to  be  true  with 
respect  to  the  priesthood  only,  yet  many  mistook  or  confounded  its 
meaning,  so  that  they  gave  their  children  but  a  limited  education  on 
that  account. 

The  opinions  also  of  the  Quakers  relative  to  classical  authors  have 
been  another  cause  of  impeding,  in  some  degree,  their  progress  in 
learning;  that  is,  in  the  classical  part  of  it.  They  believe  these  to 
have  inculcated  d  system  of  morality  frequently  repugnant  to  that 
of  the  Christian  religion.  And  the  Heathen  mythology,  which  is 
connected  with  their  writings,  and  which  is  fabulous  throughout, 
they  conceive  to  have  disseminated  romantic  notions  among  youth, 
and  to  have  made  them  familiar  with  fictions,  to  the  prejudice  of  an 
unshaken  dovotedness  to  the  love  of  truth. 
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CHAPTEE   XI 


Second  trait  is,  that  they  are  a  superstitious  people — Circumstances  that  have 
given  birth  to  this  trait — Quakerism,  where  it  is  understood,  is  seldom  charge- 
able with  superstition — where  it  is  misunderstood,  it  leads  to  it — Subjects  in 
which  it  may  be  misunderstood  are  those  of  the  pibvince  of  the  Spirit — and 
of  dress  and  language — Evils  to  be  misapprehended  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  former  subject. 

It  may  seem  wonderful,  at  first  sight,  that  persons,  who  have  dis- 
carded an  undue  veneration  for  the  Saints,  and  the  Saints-days,  and 
the  relics  of  the  Eoman -catholic  religion,  who  have  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  reject  the  ceremonials  of  Protestants,  such  as  Baptism,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and  who  have  broken  the  terrors  of 
the  dominion  of  the  priesthood,  should,  of  all  others,  be  chargeable 
with  superstition.  But  so  it  is.  The  world  has  certainly  fixed  upon 
them  the  character  of  a  superstitious  people.  Under  this  ejjithet 
much  is  included.  It  is  understood,  that  Quakers  are  more  ready 
than  others  to  receive  mystical  doctrines,  more  apt  to  believe  in  mar- 
vellous appearances,  more  willing  to  place  virtue  in  circumstances 
where  many  would  place  imposition;  and  that,  independently  of  all 
this,  they  are  more  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  their 
ordinary  movements,  waiting  for  religious  impulses,  when  no  such 
impulses  are  expected  by  other  religious  people. 

This  trait  of  superstition  is  an  ancient  feature  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  has  arisen  from  the  following  causes: 

It  has  been  long  imagined,  that  where  a  people  devote  themselves 
so  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  as  the  members  of  this 
community  appear  to  do,  they  will  not  be  sufiiciently  on  their  guard 
to  make  the  proper  distinctions  between  imagination  and  revelation, 
and  that  they  will  be  apt  to  confound  impressions,  and  to  bring  the 
Divine  Spirit  out  of  its  proper  sphere  into  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  their  lives.  And  in  this  opinion  the  world  considers  itself  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  an  expression,  said  to  have  been  long  in  use 
among  them,  which  is,  ''that  they  will  do  such  and  such  things,  if 
they  have  liberty  to  do  them."  jS'ow  by  this  expression  the  Quakers 
may  mean  only,  that  all  human  things  are  so  uncertain,  and  so  many 
unforseen  events  may  happen,  that  they  dare  make  no  absolute  prom- 
ises, but  they  will  do  the  things  in  question  if  no  obstacle  should 
arise  to  prevent  them.  And  this  caution  in  language  runs  through 
the  whole  Society;  for  they  seldom  promise  but  provisionally  in  any 
case.  But  the  world  has  interpreted  the  expression  difterently,  and 
maintains  that  the  Quakers  mean  by  it.  that  they  will  do  such  and 
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such  things,  if  they  feel  that  they  have  liberty  or  permission  from 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

Two  other  circumstances,  which  have  given  birth  to  this  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  Quakers,  are  the  singularities  of  their  dress  and 
language.  For,  when  these  are  spoken  of  by  the  world,  they  are 
usually  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  idolatry  or  superstition  of  ; 
the  Quaker-language,  or  the  idolatry  or  superstition  of  the  Quaker- 
dress. 

E"ow  this  trait,  which  has  originated  in  the  three  causes  that  have 
been  mentioned,  is  considered  by  the  world  to  have  been  still  more 
confirmed  by  a  circumstance  which  happened  but  a  few  years  ago: 
namely,  that  when  animal-magnetism  was  in  fashion,  there  were 
more  of  this  Society  worked  upon  by  these  delusions  than  of  any 
other. 

With  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  trait,  I  believe  it  cannot  easily 
be  made  out,  as  far  as  animal  magnetism  is  concerned.  For  although 
undoubtedly  there  were  Quakers  so  superstitious  as  to  be  led  away 
on  this  occasion,  yet  they  were  very  few  in  number,  and  not  more 
in  proportion  than  others  of  other  religious  denominations.  The 
conduct  of  these  was  also  considered  as  rej^rehensible  by  the  Society 
at  large,  and  some  pains  were  taken  to  convince  them  of  their  errors, 
and  of  the  unsuitableness  of  such  doctrines  with  the  religion  they 
«•  professed. 

With  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  trait,  as  it  may  have  existed  on 
other  occasions,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  generally  true, 
that  where  the  members  understand  their  own  constitution,  it  can 
have  no  place  among  them.  But  where  they  do  not  understand  it, 
there  are  few  people  among  whom  it  is  more  likely  to  exist,  as  we 
may  see  from  the  following  account. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism  on  the  subject  of  the  Spirit,  that 
it  is  an  infallible  guide  to  men  in  their  spiritual  concerns.  But  I  do 
not  see  where  it  is  asserted  by  any  of  the  Quaker-writers,  that  it  is 
to  be  a  guide  to  man  in  all  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  life,  or  that 
he  is  to  depreciate  the  value  of  human  reason.  George  Fox  was  very 
apprehensive,  that  even  in  matters  of  religion,  which  constitute  the 
immediate  province  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  men  might  mistake  their 
own  enthusiastic  feelings  for  revelation  ;  and  he  censured  some,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "for  having  gone  out  into  imaginations.'' 
The  Society  also  have  been  apprehensive  of  the  same  consequences. 
Hence  one  among  other  reasons  for  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
Elders.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  to  watch  aver  the  doctrine  of  the 
ministers,  to  see  that  they  preach  soundly,  and  that  they  do  not 
mistake  their  own  imaginations  for  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  mix  his 
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wisdom  with  the  waj^wardness  of  theii'  own  wills.  They,  therefoi'e, 
who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  necessity  of  great  caution  and  watchfulness  that 
they  may  not  confound  its  operations  with  that  of  their  own  fancies, 
will  never  incur  the  charge  which  has  been  brought  against  the 
Body  at  large.  But  if  there  are  others,  who  give  themselves  ujd  to 
this  agency  without  the  necessary  caution,  they  will  gradually  mix 
their  impressions,  and  will  in  time  refer  most  of  them  to  the  same 
source.  They  will  bring  the  Divine  Being  by  degrees  out  of  his  spirit- 
ualp  rovince,  and  introduce  him  into  allthe  trivial  and  worthless  con- 
cerns of  their  lives.  Hence  a  belief  will  arise,  which  cannot  fail  of 
binding  their  minds  in  the  chains  of  delusion  and  superstition. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism,  again,  on  the  subject  of  dress, 
that  plainness  and  simplicity  are  required  of  those,  who  profess  the 
Christian  character ;  that  any  deviation  fi'om  these  is  unwarrantable, 
if  it  be  made  on  the  plea  of  conformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  world  ; 
that  such  deviation  bespeaks  the  beginning  of  an  unstable  mind ; 
and,  if  not  noticed,  may  lead  into  many  evils.  They,  therefore,  who 
consider  dress  in  this  point  of  view,  will  never  fall  into  any  errors 
of  mind  in  their  contemplation  of  this  subject.  But  if  there  are 
members,  on  the  other  hand,  who  place  virtue  in  the  color  and  shape 
of  their  clothing,  as  some  of  the  Jews  did  in  the  broad  phj^lacteries 
on  their  .garments,  they  will  place  it  in  lifeless  appearances  and 
forms,  and  bring  their  minds  under  vassalage  to  a  false  religion. 
And  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  observed  with  resi)ect  to  lan- 
guage, that  if  persons  in  the  Society  lay  an  undue  stress  upon  it, 
that  is,  if  they  believe  truth  or  falsehood  to  exist  inhei-ently  in  life- 
less words,  and  this  contrary  to  the  sense  in  which  they  know  they 
will  be  understood  by  the  world,  so  that  they  dare  not  pronounce 
them  for  religion's  sake,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  placing  religion 
where  it  is  not,  and  of  falling  into  errors  concerning  it,  which  will 
with  reason  be  denominated  superstition  by  the  world. 

As  I  am  now  on  the  subject  of  superstition,  as  capable  of  arising 
from  the  three  causes  that  have  been  mentioned,  I  shall  dwell  for  a 
short  time  on  some  of  the  evils,  which  may  arise  from  one  of  them, 
or  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit. 

I  believe  it  possible,  in  the  first  place,  for  those,  who  receive  this 
doctrine  without  the  proper  limitations,  that  is,  for  those,  who  attri- 
bute everything  exclusively  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  who  draw  no 
line  between  revelation  and  the  suggestions  of  their  own  will,  to  be 
guilty  of  evil  actions,  and  to  make  the  Divine  Being  the  author  of 
them  all. 
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I  have  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  many  of  those,  who  engaged  in 
the  Crusades,  considered  themselves  as  led  into  them  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  what  true  Quaker,  in  these  days,  would  wish  to  make  the 
Almighty  the  author  of  all  the  bloodshed  in  the  wars  that  were 
undertaken  on  this  account? 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  martyrdoms.  For  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many,  who  were  instrumental  in  shedding  the 
blood  of  their  fellow  creatures  because  they  haj^pened  to  differ  from 
them  in  religious  opinion,  conceived  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  _ 
Divine  Spirit,  and  that  they  were  doing  G-od  service,  and  aiding  the 
cause  of  religion,  by  their  conduct  on  such  occasions.  But  what  true 
Quaker  would  believe,  that  the  Father  of  justice  and  mercy  was  the 
author  of  these  bloody  persecutions;  or  that,  if  men  were  now  to  feel 
an  impulse  in  their  own  minds  to  any  particular  action,  they  ought 
to  obey  it,  if  it  were  to  lead  them  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come? 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  many  of  the  bad  laws,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 
Legislators,  no  doubt,  have  often  thought  themselves  spiritually  guided 
Avhen  they  made  them.  And  judges,  who  have  been  remarkable  for 
appealing  to  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  have  made 
no  hesitation  to  execute  them.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  If  there  be  any  one,  whose  writings  speak  a 
more  than  ordinary  belief  in  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is 
this  great  and  estimable  man.  This  Spirit  he  consulted,  not  only  in 
the  spiritual  but  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  life.  And  yet  he 
sentenced  to  death  a  number  of  persons,  because  they  were  reputed 
to  be  witches.  But  what  true  Quaker  believes  in  witchcraft?  or 
does  he  not  rather  believe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, would  have  protested  against  condemnation  for  a  crime,  which 
does  not  exist? 

But  the  mischief,  if  a  proper  distinction  is  not  made  between  the 
agency  of  the  Sjiirit  and  that  of  the  will  of  man,  may  spread  further, 
and  may  reach  the  man  himself,  and  become  injurious  to  his  health, 
his  intellect,  and  his  usefulness;  and  the  Divine  Being  may  be  made 
again  the  author  of  it  all. 

Many,  we  all  know,  notwithstanding  their  care  and  attention,  have 
found  that  they  have  gone  wrong  in  their  affairs  in  various  instances 
of  their  lives;  that  is,  events  have  shown  that  they  have  taken  a 
wrong  course.  But  if  there  be  those,  who  suppose  themselves  in 
these  instances  to  have  been  acted  upon  b}^  the  Spirit  of  God,  what 
is  more  likely,  than  that  they  may  imagine  that  they  have  lost  his 
favor;  and  that,  looking  upon  themselves  as  driven  by  him  into  the 
wrong  road,  they  may  fall  into  the  belief  that  they  are  among  the 
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condemned  reprobate,  and  pine  away,  deprired  of  their  senses,  in   a 
state  of  irretrievable  misery  and  despair? 

Others  again  may  injure  their  health,  and  diminish  their  comfort 
and  their  utility,  in  another  way.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that, 
if  I  have  seen  what  the  world  would  call  superstition  among  the 
Quakers,  it  has  been  confined  principally  to  a  few  females,  upon 
whose  constitution,  more  delicate  than  that  of  men,  an  attention  to 
undistinguished  impressions,  brought  on  in  a  course  of  time  by  a 
gradual  depreciation  of  human  reason,  has  acted  with  considerable 
force.  I  fear  that  some  of  these,  in  the  upright  intentions  of  their 
hearts  to  consult  the  Almighty  on  all  occasions  as  the  sole  arbiter  of 
everything  that  is  good,  have  fostered  their  own  infirmities,  and 
gone  into  retirements  so  frequent,  as  to  have  occasioned  these  to 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  good;  and 
that  they  have  been  at  last  so  perplexed  with  an  inci'easing  multi- 
tude of  doubts  and  scruples,  that  they  have  been  afraid  of  doing 
many  trivial  things,  because  they  have  not  had  a  revelation  for  them. 
The  state  of  such  worthy  persons  is  much  to  be  pitied.  What  must 
be  their  feelings  under  such  a  conflict,  when  they  are  deserted  by 
human  reason !  "What  an  efl'ect  will  not  such  religious  doubts  and 
perplexities  have  upon  their  health  !  "What  impediments  do  they 
not  throw  in  the  way  of  their  own  utility  ! 

I  should  be  sorry,  if  by  any  observations,  such  as  the  preceding, 
I  should  be  thought  to  censure  any  one  for  the  morality  of  his  feel- 
ings. And  still  more  sorry  should  I  be,  if  I  were  to  be  thought  to 
liave  any  intention  of  derogating  from  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  I  am  far  from  denying  his  omniscience;  for  I  believe  that 
he  sees  every  sparrow  that  falls  to  the  ground,  and  even  more,  that 
he  knows  the  innermost  thoughts  of  men.  I  deny  not  his  omni- 
presence; for  I  believe  that  he  may  be  seen  in  all  his  works.  I  deny 
neither  his  general  nor  his  particular  providence,  nor  his  hearing  of 
our  prayers,  nor  his  right  direction  in  our  spiritual  eroncerns,  nor  liis 
making  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  tliose,  who  love  him. 
Neither  do  I  refuse  to  admit  him  either  into  our  journeys,  or' into 
our  walks,  or  into  our  chambers ;  for  he  can  make  all  the  things  we 
see  subservient  to  our  moral  instruction,  and  hi«  own  glory.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  him  considered  as  a  clock,  tliat  is  to  inform 
us  about  the  times  of  our  ordinary  movements ;  or  to  make  him  a 
prompter  in  all  our  worldly  concerns ;  or  to- oblige  him  to  take  his  seat 
in  animal  magnetism  ;  or  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  marvellous  delu- 
sions. Why  should  we  expect  a  revelation  in  the  most  trivial  con- 
cerns in  our  lives,  where  our  reason  -vvill  inform  us?  Why,  like  the 
waggoner,  api3l3"  to  Hercules,  whea  we  may  remove  the  difficulty  by 
28 
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piitting  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheels  ?  If  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  we  can  generally  tell  whether  we  ought  to  go  forwards  or 
backwards,  or  to  begin  or  to  postpone ;  whether  our  actions  arc 
likely  to  be  innocent  or  hurtful,  or  whether  we  are  going  on  an 
errand  of  benevolence  or  of  evil.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  this  constant  appeal  to  the  Spirit  in-^  all  our  wordly  concerns, 
while  we  possess  our  reason  as  men.  And  unless  some  distinction  be 
made  between  the  real  agency  of  God  and  our  own  volitions,  which 
distinction  true  Quakerism  suggests,  we  shall  be  liable  to  be  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  every  wind  that  blows,  and  to  become  the  creatures  of 
a  superstition,  fthat  may  lead  us  into  great  public  evils,  while  it  may 
be  injurious  to  'Our  Iiealth  and  intellect,  and  to  the  happiness  and 
utility  of  our  lives. 
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Morally  defective  traits — First  of  these  i*  .that  of  Obstinacy — this  was  attached 
also  to  the  early  Christians — No  just  fiftiuidation  for  the  existence  of  this  trait. 

I  COME  now  to  the  consideration  of  those,  which  I  have  denom- 
inated Morally  Defective  Traits. 

The  first  of  this  kind,  which  is  attached  to  the  character  of  the 
Quakers,  is  that  of  an  obstinate  spirit. 

This  trait  is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  was  observed,  in  the  time  of 
George  Fox,  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  that  they  were  as  "  stiff 
as  trees  ;"  and  this  idea  concerning  them  has  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  origin  of  this  defective  feature  must  be  obvious  to  all.  The 
Quakers,  as  we  have  seen,  will  neither  pay  tithes,  nor  perform  mili- 
tary service,  nor  illuminate  their  houses,  like  other  people,  though 
they  are  sure  of  suffering  by  their  refusal  to  comply  with  custom  in 
these  cases.  Now,  when  individuals,  few  in  number,  become  singu- 
lar, and  differ  from  the  world  at  large,  it  is  generally  considered  that 
the  majority  are  in  the  right,  and  that  the  minoritj^  are  in  the  wrong. 
But  obstinacy  may  be  defined  to  be  a  perseverance  in  that,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  wrong. 

This  epithet  has  attached,  and  will  attach,  to  those,  who  resist  the 
popular  opinion,  till  men  are  better  educated,  or  till  they  lose  their 

*  I  hope  the  reader  will  consider  me  as  confining  my  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject to  trivial  things.  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  we  ought  never  to  ask 
help  or  directions  of  the  Almighty,  or  that  when  we  put  our  shoulders  to  ,the 
wheel,  we  should  not  look  up  to  Him  for  a  blessing  on  our  exertions. 
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prejudices,  or  have  more  correct  and  liberal  notions  on  religion.  The 
early  Christians  were  themselves  accused  of  obstinacy,  and  this  even 
by  the  enlightened  Pliny.  He  tells  us  that  they  would  not  use  wine 
and  frankincense  before  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  and  that  "there 
was  no  question  that  for  such  obstinacy  they  deserved  punishment*." 

In  judging  of  the  truth  of  this  trait,  two  questions  will  arise : 
First,  Whether  the  members  of  this  Society,  in  adhering  rigidly  to 
those  singularities,  which  have  produced  it,  are  really  wrong  as  a 
body  of  Christians?  and,  secondly.  Whether  they  do  not  conscien- 
tiously believe  themselves  to  be  right? 

In  the  case  of  the  early  Christians,  which  has  been  mentioned,  we 
who  live  at  this  day,  have  no  doubt  that  Pliny  put  a  false  estimate 
on  their  character.  We  believe  them  to  have  done  their  duty,  and 
we  believe  also  that  they  considered  themselves  as  doino-  it  when 
they  refused  divine  honors  to  the  emperors.  The  action,  therefore, 
which  Pliny  denominated  obstinacy,  would,  if  it  had  been  left  to  us 
to  name  it,  have  been  called  inflexible  virtue,  as  arisino-  out  of  a 
sense  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Christian  relio-ion. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  argue  with  respect  to  the  Quakers. 
Who,  for  example,  if  he  will  try  to  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices 
of  custom,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  world,  feels  such  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers,  as  positively  to  j^ronounce  that  the  notions  of  the 
Quakers  are  utterly  false  as  to  the  illicitness  of  wars  under  the 
Christian  system?  Their  arguments  on  this  subject  are  quite  as 
good,  in  my  apprehension,  as  any  that  I  have  heard  advanced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  These  arguments,  too,  are  unquestion- 
ably much  more  honorable  to  Christianity,  and  much  more  consistent 
with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Ciospel-dispensation.  They  are 
supported  also  by  the  belief  and  the  practice  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians. They  are  arguments,  again,  which  have  suggested  themselves 
to  many  good  men  who  were  not  of  this  Society,  and  which  have 
occasioned  doubts  in  some  instances,  and  conviction  in  others,  against 
the  prejudice  of  education  and  the  dominion  of  custom.  And  if  the 
event  should  ever  come  to  pass,  which  most  Christians  expect,  that 
men  will  one  day  or  other  turn  their  swords  and  their  spears  into 
plough-shares  and  pruning-hooks ;  they,  who  live  in  that  day,  will 
applaud  the  perseverance  of  the  Quakers  in  this  case,  and  weep  over 
the  obstinacy  and  inconsistency  of  those,  who  combated  their  opin- 
ions. 

But  the  question  after  all  is.  Whether  the  Quakers  believe  them- 
selves in  this,  or  in  any  other  of  their  religious  scruples,  to  be  right 

*  "Pervieaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obstinationem  debere  puniri." 
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as  a  Christian  body?  If  there  are  those  among  them,  who  do  not, 
these  give  into  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  either  leave  the  tS-ociety 
themselves,  or  become  disowned.  It  is  therefore  only  a  fair  and  a 
just  presumption,  that  all  those,  who  continue  in  the  Society,  and 
who  keep  up  to  these  scruples  to  the  detriment  of  their  worldly  in- 
terest, believe  themselves  to  be  right.  But  this  belief  of  their  own 
rectitude,  even  if  they  should  happen  to  be  wrong,  is  religion  to 
them,  and  ought  to  be  estimated  so  by  us  in  matters,  in  which  an 
interpretation  of  Gospel-principles  is  concerned.  This  is  but  an 
homage  due  to  conscience,  after  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in 
the  course  of  Christian  persecutions,  and  after  all  the  religious 
light  that  has  been  diffused  among  us  since  the  reformation  of  our 
religion. 


CHAPTEE    XIII. 


Next  trait  is  that  of  the  Money-getting  Spirit — Probability  of  the  truth  of  this 
trait  examined — An  undue  eagerness  after  money  not  unlikelj'to  be  often  the 
result  of  the  frugal  and  commercial  habits  of  the  Society — but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent insisted  on  by  the  world — This  eagerness,  wherever  it  exists,  seldom 
chargeable  with  avarice. 

The  next  defective  feature  in  the  character  of  the  members  of  this 
Society,  is  that  of  a  Money -getting  Spirit,  or  of  a  devotedness  to  the 
acquisition  of  money  in  their  several  callings  and  concerns. 

This  character  is  considered  as  belonging  so  general^  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  Society,  that  it  is  held  by  the  world  to  be  almost  in- 
separable from  Quakerism.  A  certain  writer  has  remarked,  that 
they  follow  their  concerns  in  pursuit  of  riches,  "with  a  step  as 
steady  as  time,  and  with  an  appetite  as  keen  as  death." 

I  do  not  know  what  circumstances  have  given  birth  to  this  feature. 
That  the  Quakers  are  a  thriving  set,  we  know.  That  they  may  also 
appear,  when  known  to  be  a  domestic  people  and  to  have  discarded 
the  amusements  of  the  world,  to  be  more  in  their  shops  and  count- 
ing-houses than  others,  is  probable.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  appearance,  connected  with  this  worldly  pros- 
perity, they  may  be  thought  to  be  more  intent  than  others  upon  the 
promotion  of  their  pecuniary  concerns.  There  are  circumstances, 
however,  belonging  to  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Society, 
which  would  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  They  are  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  first  place,  to  be  a  charitable  people.     But,  if  so,  they 
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ought  not  to  be  charged,  at  least,  with  that  species  of  the  money- 
getting  spirit,  which  amounts  to  avarice.  It  is  also  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  they  give  up  no  small  portion  of  their  time,  and  put  them- 
selves to  no  small  expense,  on  account  of  their  religion.  In  countrv 
places,  they  allot  one  morning  in  the  week,  and  in  some  of  the  towns 
two,  besides  the  Sunday,  to  their  religious  Avorship.  They  have  also 
their  monthly  meetings,  and,  after  these,  their  quarterly,  to  attend, 
on  account  of  their  discipline.  And  this  they  do  frequently  at  a 
great  distance,  and  after  a  considerable  absence,  as  tradesmen,  from 
their  homes.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  by  this  latter  instance,  that 
men  become  pious,  and  therefore  proof  against  the  influence  of 
money,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  attend  their  religious  meet- 
ings ;  but  that,  where  they  are  voraciously  intent  upon  the  getting 
of  mone}',  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of 
their  time. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  appearances  on  either  side,  the  question 
is.  Whether  the  imputation  of  the  trait,  which  is  now"  under  our  con- 
sideration, be  founded  in  fact.  AVhat  circumstances  make  in  favor 
of  it.  What  circumstances  make  against  it.  And,  which  of  these 
preponderate  on  the  whole. 

We  may  say  then,  at  the  first  sight,  that  the  precejits  of  Quaker- 
ism make  decidedly  against  it.  And  we  may  say  again,  that  it  ought 
to  be  expected,  that  all  those  principles  and  circumstances,  Avhich 
have  an  influence  in  the  production  of  moral  character,  or  of  such  a 
character  as  belongs  to  the  members  of  this  community,  should  work 
together,  in  some  degree,  either  towards  its  jjrevention,  or  its  cure. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  situation  of  the  Society,  we 
shall  find  circumstances,  the  oi^eration  of  which  is  directly  in  favor 
of  such  a  trait. 

And  first,  in  looking  into  the  human  heart,  we  seem  to  discover  a 
circumstance,  which,  on  account  of  the  situation  alluded  to,  ma}' 
operate  as  a  spring  in  producing  it.  Men,  generally  speaking,  love 
consequence.  Now  the  Quakers,  though  they  have  conseqiience  in 
their  own  Society,  have  none  iu  the  world.  They  can  neither  be 
legislators  nor  magistrates.  They  can  take  no  titles  to  distinguish 
them.  They  pass  therefore  in  the  world,  like  the  common  and  un- 
distinguished herd,  excej)t  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  dress.  But 
riches  give  all  men  consequence.  And  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  but  that 
this  circumstance  may  have  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  some,  who 
are  called  Quakers,  in  contributing  to  the  j^roduction  of  the  money- 
getting  spirit,  inasmuch  as  it  may  f>rocure  them  a  portion  of  estima- 
tion which  they  cannot  otherwise  have  while  they  remain  in  their 
own  body. 
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In  looking  again  into  the  human  heart,  we  find  another,  and  this 
a  powerful  spring,  connected  with  the  situation  of  the  members  of 
this  community,  for  the  production  of  such  a  trait. 

The  Quakers,  as  I  have  observed  before,  are  mostly  in  trade. 
Now  they  are  generally  a  sedate,  thoughtful,  sober,  diligent,  and 
honest  people.  It  is  not  then  too  much  to  say,  with  these  qualifica- 
tions, that  they  will  be  as  successful  in  trade  as  others.  Hence  their 
incomes  will  be  as  great  in  proportion  to  their  ca^jitals,  as  those  of 
others  from  the  same  source. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  their  outgoings.  They  neither 
spend  nor  lose  their  money  at  cards,  or  at  horse-races,  or  by  any 
other  species  of  gaming.  They  do  not  waste  their  substance  either 
in  drinking  at  taverns  or  at  home.  Not  having  in  general  an  en- 
larged education,  or  a  taste  lor  literature,  they*have  no  expensive 
libraries.  They  buy  no  costly  paintings.  They  neither  j)owder 
their  hair,  nor  dress  in  a  splendid  manner.  They  use  no  extrava- 
gant furniture.  They  keep  no  packs  of  hounds  for  their  diversion. 
They  are  never  seen  at  the  theatres.  They  have  neither  routs,  balls, 
Bor  music-meetings.  They  have  neither  expensive  liveries  nor 
equipages.  Hence  it  must  follow,  that  their  outgoings,  as  far  as 
their  living  is  concerned,  cannot  in  general  be  as  great  as  those  of 
others  in  a  similar  condition  of  life. 

But  if  their  inlets  are  greater  than  their  outlets  of  money,  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  persons,  a  greater  overplus  of  money 
be3'ond  the  expenses  of  living  will  be  the  constant  result ;  or  there 
will  be  a  greater  increasing  accumulation  of  money  upon  the  whole, 
than  falls  within  the  possession  of  others.  Now  a  question  arises 
here,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  infirmities  of  our  natui-e. 
Are  men  likely  in  general,  constituted  as  they  are,  to  see  the  golden 
idol  constantly  rising  in  dimension  before  them,  and  to  refrain  from 
worshipping  it?  or  are  they  likely  to  see  it  without  a  corruj)tion  of 
their  moral  vision  ?  It  is  observed*  by  one  of  the  Scriptural  writers, 
"A  merchent  shall  hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  a 
huckster  shall  not  be  free  from  sin."  And  where  is  it  that  this  old 
saying,  except  the  mind  be  strongly  fortified  by  religion,  will  not  be 
found  equall}^  true  in  the  present  as  in  former  times?  The  truth  is, 
that  the  old  maxim, 

"Crescit  amor  nuiumi  quantum,  ipsa  pecunia  crescit," 

is  a  just  one.     That  is,  it  is  true  -'that  the  coming  in  of  money  in 
an  undue  proportion  begets  the  love  of  it;"  that  the  love  of  money 

»  Eccl.  xxvi.  29. 
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again  leads  to  the  getting  of  more ;  that  the  getting  of  more  again 
generally  increases  the  former  love.  And  hence  a  round  is  kept  up 
of  circumstances  and  feelings,  till  a  money-getting  spirit  creeps  into 
the  character  of  him,  who  is  placed  in  a  situation  so  unfortunate  for 
tiie  purity  of  his  heart. 

These  then  are  the  acting  and  the  counteracting  circumstances  on 
both  sides.  Which  of  the  two  are  likely  to  be  predominant,  we  must 
conjecture.  Where  men  have  become  full  grown  Quakers,  the  latter 
will  lose  their  power.  But  where  they  have  not  (and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  are  many  in  the  Society  who  have  not  reached  this 
stature,  and  many  again  who  bear  only  the  name  of  their  profession) 
they  will  frequently  prevail.  I  own  I  fear  that  precepts,  though 
there  may  be  a  general  moral  bias,  will  not  always  be  found  success- 
ful against  those,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  most  powerful  of 
the  temptations,  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed.  I  own,  when  I 
consider  that  the  Quakers,  in  consequence  of  their  commercial  and 
frugal  habits,  have  greater  pecuniary  accumulations  before  their  eyes- 
than  others  in  a  similar  condition  of  life ;  when  I  consider  how  few 
are  able  to  bear  these  accumulations  without  moral  injury  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  even  the  early  Christians  began  to  relax  in  their 
character  when  they  began  to  be  prosperous ;  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit,  though 
not  to  the  extent  insisted  on  by  the  world ;  or  that  there  is  in  the 
Society,  notwithstanding  the  many  bright  and  amiable  exceptions 
that  are  to  be  found  in  it,  a  greater  eagerness  after  wealth  than  is 
consistent  with  its  religious  profession.  And  to  this  opinion  I  am 
inclined  from  another  consideration,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  iJn 
the  present  case.  The  Book  of  Extracts  itself  acknowledges  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  spirit;  for  it  characterizes  it  under  the  name  of 
•'hastening  to  be  rich,"  and  it  calls  it  '•  a  growing  evil." 

But  when  I  say  that  I  so  far  accede  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
as  to  allow  that  the  money-getting  spirit  may  be  fixed  upon  a  part 
of  the  Society,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  make  a  proper  distinction  con- 
cerning it.  I  must  observe,  that  the  money-getting  spirit,  wher- 
ever it  may  be  chargeable  upon  its  members,  seldom  belongs  to  that 
species,  which  is  called  avarice.  It  is  b}^  no  means  incongruous  to 
suppose,  that  there  may  be  in  the  same  person  an  unreasonable  love 
of  money,  and  yet  a  show  of  benevolence.  The  money -getting  spirit 
will  have  a  different  effect,  as  it  operates  upon  different  persons. 
Upon  those,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  an  ignorant  and  unfeeling- 
manner,  it  will  operate  to  make  them  hoard  their  substance,  and  to 
keep  it  exclusively  to  themselves.  But  it  will  not  always  hinder 
those,  who  have  been  humanely  educated,  though  it  may  lead  them 
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to  unreasonable  accumulations,  from  dispensing  a  portion  of  their 
gains.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  highly  criminal,  because  it  keeps 
the  whole  of  its  talent  in  a  napkin.  In  the  second,  though  less  criminal, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  dej)lored,  but  more  particularly  in  a  Quaker,  who, 
making  a  higher  profession  of  Christianity  than  many  others,  ought 
to  give  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  purer  mind. 

SECTION    II. 

Purther  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  former  trait — practicable  methods  sug- 
gested for  its  extirpation — these  methods  not  destructive,  but  promotive,  of 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  members  of  this  Society — and  consistent  with 
(the  religion  they  profess. 

As  the  Quakers  ajopear  to  me,  in  consequence  of  their  commercial 
;and  frugal  habits,  to  be  in  danger  of  contracting  a  money-getting 
spirit,  and  as  this  spirit  is,  as  I  conceive,  the  worst  feature  that  can 
exist  in  their  character,  I  shall  allot  a  few  pages  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  such  an 
evil. 

That  it  is  the  worst  feature  that  can  exist  in  the  character  of  the 
.Society,  I  repeal.  It  is  worse  thaai  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  than  su- 
iper&titi.on,  because  these  relate  to  the  wnderstanding,  while  this  is 
confined  to  the  heart.  It  renders  the  system  of  the  moral  education 
of  the  Society  almost  nugatory.  For,  what  is  the  use  of  keeping 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  spiritual  purity  by  means  of  prohibitions,  or 
by  attemjiting  to  shut  it  out  from  the  knowledge  of  corruj)tive  amuse- 
ments, if  it  be  afterwards  to  be  rendered  impure  by  the  love  of 
money?  It  occasions  them,  again,  to  bear  their  testimony  as  it  were 
against  their  own  religion.  For  a  Quaker  is  not  in  the  situation  of 
an  ordinary  person.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  a  highly  professing 
Christian;  as  one  who  is  not  to  conform  to  the  fashions  of  the  world; 
as  one  who  is  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial;  as  one  who  is  to  go  forward 
in  virtue, — his  belief  being  that  of  a  possibility  of  perfection  even 
in  the  present  life.  He  considers  himself,  too,  as  a  representative  of 
the  early  Christians,  and  holds  himself  ready  to  follow  them,  b}'-  the 
bearing  of  his  testimonj'^,  into  suifering,  and  even  unto  death.  But 
what  Christian  can  harbor  a  money -getting  spirit,  or  be  concerned 
in  an  extensive  accumulation  of  wealth?  If  a  Quaker  therefore 
should  go  into  the  common  road,  and  fall  down  before  the  idol  Mam- 
mon like  any  other  ordinary  person,  how  can  the  world  give  him 
any  pretension  but  to  an  ordinary  religion  ? 

My  object  in  the  ^^resent  consideration  of  the  subject  will  be  to 
show  the  Quakers  in  general,  and  those  in  particular  who  may  need 
it,  some  practicable  cure  for  this  evil,  and  to  convince  them  that  the 
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mode  of  effecting  it  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  temporal  interestn 
of  their  families,  but  promotive  of  their  spiritual,  and  consistent 
with  the  religion  they  profess. 

The  first  method,  which  I  would  recommend  to  those,  who'are  in 
trade,  and  who  know  their  own  habits  of  life  and  the  extent  of  their 
families,  would  be  to  fix  upon  a  certain  sum,  which  they  may  think 
sufficient  for  a  future  descent  and  moderate  competency,  and  to  leave 
ofl'  business  as  soon  as  this  should  be  obtained.  Such  a  step  would 
be  useful.  It  would  be  making  room  for  others  to  live  as  well  as 
themselves.  It  would  be  honorable,  for  it  would  be  generous.  And 
it  would  operate  as  a  certain  preventive  of  the  money-getting  spirit, 
as  well  as  of  the  imputation  of  it.  For  if  such  a  retreat  from  trade 
were  laid  down,  and  known  as  a  general  custom  of  the  Society,  they 
might  bid  their  hearts  rise  in  defiance  against  the  corruptions  of 
money,  and  their  reputation  against  the  clamors  of  the  world. 

This  step,  hard  and  difficult  as  it  may  appear  to  those,  who  are 
thriving  in  the  world,  is,  notwithstanding,  not  a  novel  one,  if  we 
may  judge  either  by  the  example  of  many  of  the  pure-minded  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations,  or  by  that  of  many  estimable  persons 
in  this  Society.  John  Woolman,  among  many  others,  was  uneasy  on 
account  of  his  business  "growing  cumbersome,"  for  so  he  expresses 
it,  lest  it  should  hurt  the  purity  of  his  mind.  And  he  contracted  it, 
leaving  himself  only  enough  of  it,  and  this  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands,  for  a  decent  supjDort.  And  here  I  might  mention  other  indi- 
viduals of  this  Society,  if  I  had  no  objection  to  offend  the  living  by 
praise,  who,  following  his  example,  have  retired  uj^on  only  a  moder- 
ate competency,  though  in  the  way  of  great  accumulations,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  were  afraid  lest  such  accumulations 
should  interfere  with  their  duty,  or  injure  their  character  as  Chris- 
tians. 

But  if  this  measure  should  not  be  approved  of,  under  an  idea  that 
men  ought  to  have  employment  for  their  time,  or  that,  in  these  days 
of  increasing  taxes  and  of  progressively  expensive  living,  they  can 
not  specify  the  sum  that  may  be  sufficient  for  their  future  wants, — 
I  have  another  to  propose,  in  consequence  of  which  they  may  still 
follow  their  commercial  pursuits,  and  avoid  the  imputation  in  ques- 
tion. I  mean  that  they  ought  to  make  it  a  rule,  after  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  living  have  been  settled,  to  lay  by  but  small  savings.  They 
ought  never  to  accustom  their  eyes  to  behold  an  undue  accumulation 
of  money,  but  liberally  to  deal  it  out  in  charity  to  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted, in  projDortion  to  their  gains;  thus  making  their  occuj)ation8 
a  blessing  to  mankind.  No  other  measure  will  be  eflFectual  but  this, 
if  the  former  be  not  resolved  upon,  while  they  continue  in  trade. 
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Their  ordinary  charity,  it  is  clear,  will  not  do.  Large  as  it  may 
have  been,  it  has  not  been  found  large  enough  to  prove  a  corrective 
of  this  sjiirit  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Indeed  it  matters  not  how 
large  a  charitable  donation  may  seem,  if  we  view  it  either  as  a  check 
upon  this  spirit  or  as  an  act  of  merit,  but  how  large  it  is,  when  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  the  savings  that  are  left.  A  hundred  pounds 
given  away  annually  in  benevolence  may  appear  something,  and 
may  sound  handsomely  in  the  ears  of  the  public.  But  if  this  sum 
be  taken  from  the  savings  of  two  thousand,  it  will  be  little  less  than 
a  reproach  to  the  donor  as  a  Christian.  In  short,  no  other  way  than 
the  estimation  of  the  gift  by  the  surplus  saving  will  do  in  the  case  in 
question.  But  this  would  certainly  be  effectual  to  the  end  proposed. 
It  would  entirel}^  keep  down  the  money -getting  spirit.  It  would  also 
do  away  the  imputation  of  it  in  the  public  mind.  For  it  is  impossi- 
ble, in  this  case,  that  the  word  Quakerism  should  not  become  synony- 
mous with  charity,  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  be  a  more  than  ordinary- 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Now  these  methods  are  not  chimerical,  but  practicable.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  objection  against  them,  because  they  allow  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  decent  and  moderate  competency.  The  only  one 
that  can  be  started  will  be,  that  Quakers  may  injure  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  their  children,  or  that  they  cannot,  upon  this  plan,  leave 
them  independent  at  their  deaths. 

That  independence  for  children  is  the  general  aim  of  the  world,  I 
know  well.  But  I  know  also,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  that  Christ- 
ianity has  no  such  word  as  independence  in  her  book.  For,  of  what 
do  people  wish  to  make  their  children  independent?  Certainly  not 
of  Pnn-idence,  for  that  would  be  insanity  indeed.  Of  the  poor,  then, 
shall  I  say?  That  is  impossible,  for  how  could  they  get  their  daily 
bread?  Of  the  rich,  then,  like  themselves?  That  would  be  folly; 
for  where  would  they  form  their  friendshijjs  or  their  connubial  con- 
nections, in  which  they  must  place  a  jDortion  of  the  happiness  of 
their  lives?  Do  they  wish,  then,  to  make  them  indeiDendent  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  so  as  not  to  do  it  good?  That  is  against  all  religion. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible,  while  we  exist  in  this  life,  to  be  independ- 
ent one  of  another.  We  are  bound  by  Christianity  in  one  great 
chain,  every  link  of  which  is  to  support  the  next,  or  the  band  is  bro- 
ken. But  if  they  mean,  by  indeijendence,  such  a  moneyed  situation 
as  shall  place  their  children  out  of  the  reach  of  the  frowns,  and 
crosses,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  so  that  no  thought  or  care 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  means  of  their  own  livelihood,  I  fear  they 
are  procuring  a  situation  for  them,  which  will  be  injurious  even  to 
their  temporal  interests  as  men. 
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The  matter,  then,  seems  to  be  brought  to  this  question,  "Whether  is 
it  better.  I  mean  as  a  general  proposition,  to  bring  up  children  -^vith 
the  expectation  of  such  a  moderate  portion  of  wealth,  that  they  shall 
see  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  honest  endeavors  and 
the  divine  suppoi't.  or  to  bring  them  up  with  such  notions  of  inde- 
pendence, that,  in  the  pride  and  exultation  of  their  hearts,  they  may 
be  induced  to  count  themselves  mighty,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
power  and  providence  of  God  ? 

If  we  were  to  look  into  the  world  for  an  answer  to  this  question, 
we  should  find  no  greater  calamity  than  that  of  leaving  to  children 
an  affluent  independence.  Such  persons,  when  grown  up,  instead  of 
becoming  a  blessing,  are  generally  less  useful  than  others.  They  are 
frequently  proud  and  haughty.  Fancying  themselves  omnipotent,  they 
bid  defiance  to  the  opinions  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community. 
To  the  laws  of  honor  and  fashion  they  pay  a  precise  obedience,  but 
tramj)le  under  foot,  as  of  little  consequence,  the  precepts  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion.  Having  sensual  gratifications  in  their  power,  they  indulge 
to  excess.  By  degrees  they  ruin  their  health  and  fortunes,  and  get 
wisdom  by  experience  when  it  is  too  late  to  use  it.  How  many  young 
persons  have  I  known — I  wish  I  could  make  a  different  statement — 
whose  ruin  originated  wholly  in  a  sense  of  their  own  independence 
of  the  world ! 

Xeither,  if  we  look  into  the  Society  of  the  Quakers,  shall  we  find 
a  different  result.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  though  there  are  many 
amiable  exceptions,  that  the  worst  examples  in  it  are  generally 
among  the  children  of  the  rich.  These  presently  take  wings  and 
fly  away ;  so  that,  falling  into  the  corruptive  and  destructive  fash- 
ions of  the  times,  their  parents  have  only  been  heaping  up  riches,  not 
knowing  who  were  to  gather  them.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  Quaker-education,  by  means  of  its  prohibitions,  greatlj-  dis- 
qualifies its  young  members,  who  may  desert  from  the  Society,  from 
acting  prudently  afterwards.  They  will  be,  in  general,  but  children 
and  novices  in  the  world.  Kept  within  bounds  till  this  period,  what 
is  more  probable,  than  that,  when  they  break  out  of  them,  they  will 
launch  into  excess  ?  A  great  river  may  be  kept  in  its  course  b}'  pay- 
ing constant  attention  to  its  banks ;  but  if  you  make  a  breach  in 
these  restrictive  walls,  you  let  it  loose,  and  it  deluges  the  plains  be- 
low. 

In  short,  whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Quaker-Society,  or  to 
the  world  at  large,  we  cannot  consider  an  affluent  indejjendence  as 
among  the  temporal  advantages  of  youth.  And  as  they,  who  only 
leave  their  children  a  moderate  portion  of  substance,  so  that  they 
shall  see  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  honest  endeavors 
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and  the  Divine  support,  act  wisely  in  their  own  generation,  so  they 
act  only  consistently  with  the  religion  they  j^rofess.  For,  what  does 
the  religion  of  the  Quakers  hold  out  to  them  as  the  best  attainment 
in  life  ?  Is  it  not  spiritual  knowledge  ?  Is  it  not  that  knowledge, 
which  shall  fit  them  best  for  the  service  of  their  Maker?  But  such 
knowledge  is  utterly  unattainable  while  a  money-getting  sj^irit  ex- 
ists ;  for  it  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  authority",  that  we  can 
not  serve  God  and  Mammon. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Another  trait  is  that  of  a  Want  ol"  Animation  or  Affection  —  this  an  appearance 
only,  and  no  reality,  arisini;;  from  a  proper  subjugation  of  the  passions — from 
the  prohibitions  relative  to  dress  —  and  address  —  and  the  anmsements  of  the 
world. 

It  is  said  next  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  that  they  are  a  cold 
and  inaniinate  people,  and  that  they  have  neither  the  ordinary  aifec- 
tion,  nor  the  gradation  of  attection.  of  other  peijple. 

I  n\ay  immediately  pronounce  upon  this  trait,  that  it  is  mere)}'  an 
outward  appearance.  The  (Quakers  have  as  warm  feelings  as  the  rest 
of  their  couiitrj-men.  Tiieir  love  of  their  fellow-creatures,  more  con- 
spicuous in  them  than  in  many  others,  as  has  been  amply  shown, 
gives  them  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  warm  and  atfectionate  feel- 
ings. The}'  have  the  character  also  of  a  domestic  people;  but  surely, 
if  they  do  not  possess  affection,  and  this  in  a  ver}-  high  degree,  they 
must  have  miserable  homes,  There  is  indeed  a  want  of  gradation  in 
their  affections,  which  may  be  traced  upon  some  occasions.  In  making 
their  wills,  for  example,  the}'  are  not  apt  to  raise  up  an  eldest  son  to 
the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  their  offspring.  And  this  certainly  is  a 
proof,  that  they  do  not  possess  the  gradation  of  affection  of  man}' 
other  people.  Happy  it  is  for  their  own  feelings,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  families,  that  they  give  this  proof  to  the  worhl  of  this  equal 
affection  for  their  children. 

That- this  feature  is  only  an  ap])earance,  and  not  a  reality,  I  shall 
show  by  stating  many  outward  circumstances  in  the  Quaker-consti- 
tution, which  may  be  jireventive  of  apparent  animation,  but  which 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  heart. 

We  must  all  of  us  be  sensible,  that  both  opinions  and  customs  have 
an  effect  on  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  our  characters.  Who  would 
exjject,  if  two  faithful  portraits  could  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
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from  antiquity,  to  find  the  same  gravity  or  coldness  of  countenance 
and  manners  in  an  Athenian  as  in  a  Spartan?  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  who  can  expect  that  there  will  not  be  a  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Quakers  and  other  people? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  discipline  and  education  of  the  Society  pro- 
duce an  appearance  of  a  want  of  animation,  and  this  outwai-d  ap- 
pearance the  world  has  falsely  taken  as  a  sj'mbol  of  the  character  of 
the  heart.  Can  we  expect  that  a  due  subjugation  of  the  passions,  which 
is  insisted  upon  in  true  Quaker-families,  will  give  either  warmth  to 
the  countenance,  or  spirit  to  the  outward  manners?  Do  not  the  pas- 
sions animate  and  give  atone  to  the  characters  of  men?  Can  we 
see,  then,  the  same  variety  of  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  individ- 
uals now  under  our  consideration  as  in  those  of  others  on  this 
account?  The  actions  of  men,  again,  enliven  their  outward  appear- 
ances; but  Quakers,  being  forbidden  to  use  the  address  of  the  world, 
can  assume  no  variety  of  action  in  their  intercourse  with  others. 
The  amusements,  again,  of  the  world,  such  as  of  music  and  the  the- 
atre, reach  the  mind,  and,  animating  it,  give  a  certain  expression  to 
the  countenance ;  and  the  contemjjlation  upon  these  amusements 
afterwards  produces  a  similar  though  a  slighter  effect.  But  in  what 
Quakers  can  you  see  sensibility  from  the  same  cause?  The  dress  too 
of  the  members  of  this  Society  gives  them  an  appearance  of  gravity 
and  dulness.  It  makes  them  also  shy  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But 
gravity,  and  dulness,  and  shj-ness,  have  generally,  each  of  them,  the 
appearance  of  coldness  of  manners. 


CHAPTER    XY. 


Another  trait  is  that  of  Evasiveness  in  Speech — this  an  appearance  only,  arising 
from  a  peculiar  regard  to  truth — and  from  a  caution  about  the  proper  use  of 
words,  induced  by  circumstances  in  the  discipliuc,  and  by  the  peculiarities  in 
the  Quaker-language. 

It  is  alleged  against  the  members  of  this  Society,  as  another  bad 
feature  in  their  character,  that  they  are  not  plain  and  direct,  but 
that  they  are  evasive  in  their  ansAvers  to  any  questions  that  may  be 
asked  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world,  who  know  scarcely  any  thing 
about  the  Quakers,  will  have  some  reason,  if  they  judge  from  their 
outward  manner  of  expression,  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  There 
is  often  a  sort  of  hesitation  in  their  speech,  which  has  the  appear- 
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ance  of  evasiveness.  But  though  there  may  be  such  an  appearance, 
their  answers  to  questions  are  full  and  accurate  when  finally  given; 
and  unquestionably  there  is  no  intention  in  them  either  to  hold 
back  any  thing,  or  to  deceive. 

This  outward  appearance,  strange  to  relate,  arises  in  part  from  an 
amiable  trait  in  their  character!  Their  great  desire  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  not  to  exceed  it,  occasions  often  a  sort  of  doubtfulness  of 
speech.  It  occasions  them  also,  instead  of  answering  a  question  im- 
mediately, to  ask  other  questions,  that  they  may  see  the  true  bear- 
ings of  the  thing  intended  to  be  known.  The  same  appearance  of 
doubt  runs  also  through  the  whole  Society  in  all  those  words,  which 
relate  to  promises,  from  the  same  cause;  for  the  Quakers,  knowing 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  things,  and  the  impossibility  of  fulfill- 
ing but  provisionally,  seldom,  as  I  have  observed  before,  promise 
any  thing  positively,  that  they  may  not  come  short  of  the  truth. 
The  desire,  therefore,  of  uttering  the  truth  has  in  part  brought  this 
accusation  upon  their  heads. 

Other  circumstances  also,  to  be  found  within  the  constitution  of 
the  Society,  have  a  tendenc}^  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

In  their  monthl}^,  and  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  for  discipline, 
they  are  taught  by  custom  to  watch  the  propriety  of  the  expressions 
that  are  used  in  the  wording  of  their  minutes,  that  these  may  accu- 
rately represent  the  sense  of  the  persons  present.  And  this  habit  of 
caution  about  the  use  of  words,  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  Society, 
naturally  begets  a  caution  concerning  it  also  in  their  intercourse  Avith 
the  world. 

The  peculiarities  of  their  language  produce  also  a  similar  circum- 
spection. For,  where  people  are  restrained  from  the  use  of  expres- 
sions, which  are  generally  adopted  by  others;  and  this  on  the  belief, 
that,  as  a  highly  professing  people,  they  ought  to  be  w^atchful  over 
their  words  as  well  as  their  actions,  a  sort  of  hesitation  will  accom- 
pany them,  or  a  pause  will  be  perceptible,  while  they  are  choosing 
as  it  were  the  proper  words  for  a  reply  to  any  of  the  questions  that 
may  be  asked  them. 


CHAPTEE    XVI. 


Another  trait  is  that  of  Slyness — this  is  an  appearance  only,  arising  from  the 
former  trait — and  from  that  of  coldness  of  manners — and  from  the  great  so- 
briety of  the  Quaker-character. 

Another  bad  quality,  which  the  world  has  attached  to  the  Qua- 
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kers,  is  that  of  being  a  Sly  People.     This  character  has  been  long 
given  them.     We  find  it  noticed  by  Pope : — 

"The  Quaker  sly,  the  Presbyterian  sour." 

This  charge  is  grounded  on  appearances.  It  arises  in  part  from 
the  last  mentioned  feature  in  their  character;  for,  if  men  are  thought 
cautious  in  the  use  of  their  words,  and  evasive  in  their  answers, 
whether  they  be  so  or  not,  they  will  be  marked  as  sly. 

It  arises  again  from  the  supposed  trait  of  want  of  animation,  or 
of  coldness  of  manners:  for,  if  men  of  good  understanding,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  proper  subjugation  of  their  passions,  appear  always  to 
be  cool,  they  will  have  an  appearance  of  wariness. 

It  arises,  again,  from  the  great  sobriety  of  the  Quakers.  For,  where 
men  are  always  sober,  they  appear  to  be  always  on  their  guard ;  and 
men,  who  are  always  on  their  guard,  are  reputed  cunning. 

These  circumstances  of  coolness  and  sobriety,  when  called  into 
action,  will  only  confirm  the  world  in  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of 
the  trait  in  question.  For  it  will  not  be  easy  to  deceive  a  man  of 
but  moderate  understanding,  who  never  looses  his  senses  either  b}' 
intoxication  or  by  passion.  And  what  man,  in  such  habits,  will  not 
make  a  better  bargain  than  one,  who  is  hot  in  his  temper,  or  who  is 
accustomed  to  be  intoxicated? 

Hence  the  trait  arises  from  appearances,  which  are  the  result  of 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  morality  of  the  Quaker-character. 


CHAPTEE   XVII, 


Last  bad  trait  is  a  Disregard  of  Truth — apparent  rise  of  this  trait — falsehood  of  it 
probable  from  considerations  on  the  language  of  the  Quakers — from  their 
prohibition  of  detraction — their  rejection  of  romantic  books — their  punctu- 
ality to  words  and  engagements — and  their  ideas  with  respect  to  the  unlaw- 
of  civil  oaths. 


The  last  charge  against  the  members  of  this  community  will  be 
seen  in  a  vulgar  expression,  which  should  have  had  no  place  in  this 
book  if  it  had  not  been  a  saying  in  almost  everybody's  mouth.  The 
expression  is,  "Though  they  will  not  swear,  they  will  lie." 

This  trait  has  arisen  in  part  from  those  different  circumstances, 
which  have  produced  the  appearance  of  evasiveness.  For,  if  people 
are  thought  evasive,  they  will  always  be  thought  liars.  Evasiveness 
and  lying  are  almost  synonymous  terms.     It  is  not  impossible  also, 
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if  Quakers  should  appear  to  give  a  doubtful  answer,  that  persons 
may  draw  false  conclusions  from  thence,  and  therefore  may  suppose 
them  to  have  spoken  falsely.  These  two  circumstances,  of  an  appa- 
rent evasiveness,  and  probably  of  a  deduction  of  conclusions  from 
doubtful  or  imaginary  premises,  have,  I  apprehend,  produced  an  ap- 
pearance, which  the  world  has  interpreted  into  evil. 

No  trait,  however,  can  be  more  false  than  this.  I  know  of  no  peo- 
ple, who  regard  truth  more  than  the  Quakers.  Their  whole  system 
bends  and  directs  to  truth.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
guage, or  their  rejection  of  many  of  the  words  which  other  people 
use,  because  the}'  consider  them  as  not  religiously  appropriate  to  the 
objects,  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  serves  as  a  constant  admoni- 
tion to  them  to  speak  the  truth. 

Their  prohibition  of  all  slanderous  rejiorts,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  volume,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  same  effect;  for  de- 
traction is  forbidden,  partly  on  the  idea  that  all  such  riunors  on 
character  may  be  false. 

They  reject  also  the  reading  of  plays  and  novels,  partly  under  a 
notion  that  the  subjects  and  circumstances  in  these  ai'e  fictitious,  and 
that  a  taste  therefore  for  the  reading  of  these,  if  acquired,  might 
familiarize  their  youth  with  fictions,  and  produce  in  them  a  romantic 
and  lying  spirit. 

It  is  a  feature,  again,  in  their  character,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  their 
words  and  engagements.  But  such  punctuality  implies  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  the  words  spoken  by  them  are  generally  fulfilled  ; 
and  if  thej^  are  generally  fulfilled,  then  the  inference  is,  that  all  such 
words  have  been  generally  truths. 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  their  notions  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  and 
their  ideas  of  the  character,  which  it  becomes  them  to  sustain  in  life, 
must  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  them  in  inducing  an  attention  to 
the  truth  ;  for  they  consider  Jesus  Christ  to  have  abolished  civil 
oaths,  because  he  meant  to  introduce  a  more  excellent  system  than 
that  of  old :  that  is,  because  he  meant  it  to  be  understood  by  his  dis- 
ciples, that  he  laid  such  an  eternal  obligation  upon  them  to  speak 
truth,  that  oaths  were  to  be  rendered  unnecessary  where  persons 
made  a  profession  of  his  religion. 
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CHAPTEE   XYIII. 

SECTION    I. 

Character  of  the  Quaker-women — this  differs  a  little  from  that  of  men — womon 
share  in  the  virtues  of  the  former — but  do  not  always  partake  of  all  their  re- 
puted imperfections — are  not  chargeable  with  a  want  of  knowledge — nor  with 
the  money-getting  spirit — modesty  a  feature  in  their  character. 

Having  now  amply  inquired  into  the  character  of  the]\Ien,  I  shall 
say  a  fewAVords  on  the  subject  of  that  of  the  Women  of  this  Society. 
For  though  it  might  have  been  supposed  at  the  first  sight  (all  the 
members  being  cast  as  it  were  in  one  mould)  that  the  same  character 
would  attach  to  both  ;  yet  it  must  be  obvious,  on  further  considera- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  wholly  applicable  to  the  female  sex. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth,  that  the  Avomen  of  this  Society 
share  in  the  virtues  of  the  men.  They  jiossess  their  benevolence, 
their  independence  of  mind,  and  the  other  good  traits  in  their  moral 
character.  But  they  do  not  always  partake  of  all  their  reputed 
imperfections. 

The  want  of  knowledge,  which  was  reckoned  among  the  failings 
of  the  men,  can  have  no  room  as  a  charge  against  the  women. 

For,  first,  let  us  compare  the  Quaker-women  with  the  Quaker-men. 
Now  it  generally  happens  in  the  world,  that  men  have  more  literary 
knowledge  than  women ;  but  this  is  not  so  generallj'  the  case  in  this 
Society.  As  the  women  here  are  not  taken  from  their  books,  like 
the  men,  at  an  early  age,  and  put  into  trade,  they  have  no  bar,  like 
these,  to  the  further  improvement  of  their  minds.  They  advance 
often  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  while  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attention  to  business,  are  kept  stationary.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  they  are  generally  as  well  informed,  and  that  they 
have  as  great  a  vai-iety  of  knoAvledge,  as  these ;  so  that  thiy  suffer 
no  disparagement,  as  the  women  of  the  world  do,  by  a  comparison 
with  the  other  sex. 

ISTeither  will  the  women  of  this  society  be  considered  as  deficient 
in  knowledge,  if  compared  Avith  Avomen  of  other  religious  denomi- 
nations. It  is  too  much  the  practice,  but  particularly  in  the  higher 
circles,  to  educate  females  for  show.  We  too  seldom  see  a  knowledge 
of  the  domestic  duties.  To  dance  well,  to  sing  well,  and  to  plaj- 
well, — these  are  the  usual  accomplishments  that  are  insisted  on,  and 
they  are  insisted  upon  Avith  an  earnestness  as  if  they  included  all 
the  valuable  purposes  of  life.  Thus  the  best  part  of  youth  is  spent 
in  the  acquirement  of  trivial  things;  or  rather,  the  acquirement  of 
such  things  takes  up  so  much  time  as  to  leave  but  little  for  the  moral 
29 
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and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  mind.  The  great  object,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  education  of  the  females  in  question,  is  utility, 
and  not  shoAv.  They  are  taught  domestic  economy,  or  the  cares  and 
employments  of  a  house.  They  ai"e  taught  to  become  good  wives 
and  good  mothers.  Prohibited  the  attainments  of  music,  and  danc- 
ing, and  many  of  the  corruptive  amusements  of  the  vrorld,  they 
have  ample  time  for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding.  Thus 
they  have  in  general  as  good  an  education  as  other  females,  as  far  as 
literary  acquirements  are  concerned, — so  that,  whether  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  Quaker-men,  or  with  the  other  women  of  the  island, 
they  will  not  incur  the  imputation  of  a  deficiency  of  knowledge. 

It  must  be  obvious,  too,  that  the  money-getting  spirit,  which  the 
world  has  fixed  upon  as  a  blemish  in  the  character  of  some  of  the 
men,  can  seldom  be  a  trait  in  that  of  the  women  in  this  Society.  For 
men  are  the  principals  in  trade.  They  lay  their  plans  for  the  get- 
ting of  money.  They  see  the  accumulating  surplus  rise.  They 
handle  it.  Tliey  count  it.  They  remember  it.  The  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  it  only  in  the  disposition  of  their  husbands,  or  pa- 
rents, who  make  probably  a  larger  allowance  for  domestic  wants  or 
gratifications  than  before.  Hence  a  charge  cannot  so  frequently  be 
brought  against  them  of  a  want  of  tliat  spiritual-mindedness,  which 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  Quakerism,  as  they  have  but  little  to  do 
with  the  Mammon  of  the  world. 

To  these  exceptions  in  Quaker-wonien  from  the  reputed  imperfec- 
tions of  the  Quaker-men,  I  cannot  help  adding  in  this  place,  that  the 
females  of  this  Society  are  peculiarly  distinguishable  for  that,  which 
has  been  at  all  times  considered  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
their  sex.  Modesty  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  their  looks,  and 
in  their  whole  outward  demeanor.  It  is  conspicuous  in  their  con- 
versation. It  is  conspicuous  also  in  their  dress.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that,  whatever  objections  may  be  made 
to  the  Quaker-apparel,  it  is  estimable  as  far  it  gives  this  appearance 
of  modesty  to  the  females,  who  wear  it;  or  rather,  as  far  it  hinders 
them  from  wearing  the  loose  and  indelicate  garments,  which  are  fre- 
quently worn  without  any  scruple  by  many  of  the  females  of  the 
world. 

SECTION    II. 

Quaker-women,  besides  their  private,  have  a  public  character — low  light  in  which 
women  have  been  held — importance  given  them  by  chivalry — and  by  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe — and  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity — but 
still  held  in  an  inferior  light — Quakers  have  given  them  their  due  importance 
in  society — influence  of  their  public  character  on  their  minds. 

The   Quaker-women.,  independently  of  their  private,  have   that, 
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which  no  other  body  of  women  have,  a  public  character.  This  is  a 
new  era  in  female  history.  I  shall  therefore  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this,  before  I  proceed  to  another  subject. 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  women,  it  is  melancholy  to  see 
the  low  estimation,  in  which  they  have  been  held  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  possible,  because  they  have  not  possessed  the  strength  of 
constitution,  that  they  may  have  been  thought  not  to  have  had  the 
intellect,  of  men.  It  is  possible,  because  domestic  cares  and  the  rear- 
ing of  children  have  been  consigned  to  them,  that  other  occupations 
may  not  have  been  considei-ed  as  falling  within  the  province  of  their 
stations.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  polygamy  or  con- 
cubinage has  unquestionably  been  the  greatest  in  hindering  women 
from  occupying  a  useful,  dignified,  and  important  station  in  society. 
This  custom  has  held  them  up  as  little  better  than  slaves,  or  than 
living  toys  or  playthings.  And  this  custom  has  prevailed  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  globe,  from  times  of  the  earlie&t  antiquity  to  the 
present  dhy. 

Among  the  many  circumstances,  which  contributed  to  give  im- 
portance to  women  in  Europe,  we  may  reckon  the  introduction  of 
chivalry.  Honor  and  humanity  were  the  characteristics  of  this  in- 
stitution. Hence  weakness  was  to  be  protected  by  it.  And  as  weak- 
ness was  more  particularly  the  lot  of  women,  so  these  became  more 
peculiarly  the  objects  of  its  care.  Hence  Avomen  began  to  feel  a  con- 
sequence, which  had  been  hitherto  denied  them.  They  were  treated 
with  politeness  and  tenderness  by  all,  and  men  began  to  be  even 
solicitous  of  their  applause.  But  though  this  was  the  case,  chivalry 
did  not  elevate  them  beyond  a  certain  height.  It  rendered  a  polite 
attention  to  them  essential.  But  this  attention  was  a  homage  to  the 
weakness  of  females,  and  not  to  their  intellect.  It  presupposed  no 
capacity  of  usefulness  in  them  ;  for  every  thing  in  fact  was  to  be 
done  for  them,  and  they  were  to  do  but  little  for  themselves. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  twelfth  century  was  another  cause 
of  adding  to  the  importance  of  women.  As  men  became  more 
learned,  they  began  to  respect  the  power  of  the  humun  understand- 
ing. They  began  to  be  acquainted,  by  means  of  history,  with  the 
talents  of  women  in  former  ages.  They  began  to  give  a  better  edu- 
cation to  their  families.  These  circumstances  produced  a  more  en- 
larged opinion  of  female  genius.  Hence  learning  became  an  instru- 
ment of  giving  new  consequence  to  women.  But  it  gave  it  to  them 
on  a  principle  different  from  that  of  chivalry;  for,  whereas  chivalry 
insisted  upon  a  polite  attention  to  them  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  their  constitutions,  learning  insisted  upon  it  on  account  of  the 
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strength  of  their  understanding,  or  because  they  were  intellectual 
and  reasonable  beings. 

But  that,  which  contributed  most  to  make  women  important  in 
society,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion.  By  the  mild 
spirit,  which  it  diffused,  it  produced  a  certain  suavity  of  behavior 
towards  them.  By  the  abolition  of  polygamy,  it  allowed  of  no  divi- 
sion of  a  man's  love  among  many  women,  but  limited  it  to  one. 
Thus  it  made  one  woman  dearer  than  another,  and  of  course  eveiy 
individual  woman  of  consequence.  By  the  abolition  of  polygamy, 
it  added  to  their  consequence,  again,  by  raising  them  from  the  rank 
of  slaves  to  that  of  the  companions  of  men.  This  importance  it  in- 
creased, again,  by  the  inculcation  of  specific  duties  towards  them ; 
and  by  the  doctrine,  that  as  all,  without  exception,  were  equally  ac- 
countable for  their  actions,  and  the  Divine  Being  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  so  all,  whether  men  or  Avoraen,  were  of  equal  importance  in 
his  sight. 

But  though  Christianity  has  operated,  as  it  always  will  where  it  is 
received  in  the  heart,  to  the  j^roduction  of  a  tender  attention  to 
women,  and  to  the  procuring  of  an  honorable  station  for  thAu  in 
society,  we  have  yet  to  lament  that  this  operation  has  not  been  more 
general,  considering  our  public  profession  of  this  religion,  than  we 
find  it  at  the  present  day.  Women  are  still  weighed  in  a  diff"erent 
scale  from  men.  Their  education  is  still  limited,  as  if  their  under- 
standings, notwithstanding  the  honorable  testimony  which  history 
has  borne  concerning  them,  were  incapable  of  high  attainments.  If 
homage  be  paid  to  their  beauty,  very  little  is  paid  to  their  oinnions. 
Limits  also  are  assigned  to  the  sphere  of  their  utility.  To  engage 
in  other  pursuits  than  they  do,  would  be  thought  strange.  In  short, 
the  education  they  receive  marks  the  inferior  situation,  for  which 
they  are  considered  to  be  designed.  Its  tendency  is  mostly  to  out- 
ward show.  Formed  like  dolls  or  plaj'things,  which  are  given  to 
children  to  captivate  by  outside  appearances,  they  are  generally  ren- 
dered incapable  of  exhibiting  great  talents,  or  of  occupying  an  im- 
portant station  in  life. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Quakers,  as  a  religious 
body,  to  insist  upon  that  full  practical  treatment  and  estimation  of 
women,  which  ought  to  take  place  wherever  Christianity  is  professed. 
They  have  accordingly  given  to  the  females  of  their  own  Society 
their  proper  weight  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  Believing  them 
to  have  adequate  capacities,  and  to  be  capable  of  great  usefulness, 
they  have  admitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of  almost 
all  the  ofiices,  which  belong  to  their  religious  discipline ;  so  that, 
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independently  of  their  private,  they  have  a  public  character,  like 
the  men. 

In  the  first  volume  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  treating  on 
the  subject  of  Discipline,  that  representatives  were  chosen  by  the 
men  out  of  their  own  body  to  the  different  meetings,  which  were 
then  named.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  Quaker-women.  Eepresenta- 
tives  are  appointed  out  of  these  by  the  other  women  on  similar  occa- 
sions. I  stated  also  that  at  certain  times  the  men  assembled  by 
themselves;  that  they  discussed  the  business  that  came  before  them; 
that  they  replied  to  those,  who  supported  opposite  opinions  to  their 
own ;  and  that  the  young  men  were  present  during  these  discussions. 
So  it  is  with  the  women.  They  sit  in  council  by  themselves.  They 
argue  and  reply  in  like  manner.  The  young  females  are  also  present. 
I  stated  also,  that  during  these  meetings  of  the  men,  one  of  them 
held  the  office  of  drawing  up  and  recording  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings or  resolutions  that  had  taken  place.  The  women  also  ap- 
point one  of  their  own  body  to  the  same  office.  I  stated,  again,  that 
in  these  meetings  of  the  men  some  were  chosen  as  a  committee,  to 
act  in  particular  cases.  So  also  are  women  chosen  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee by  their  own  meetings.  I  explained  the  nature  of  the  office 
of  overseer ;  and  I  observed  that  there  were  overseers  among  the 
men.  There  are  also  overseers  among  the  women.  I  explained  the 
nature  of  the  office  of  Elder  ;  and  I  observed  that  there  were  Elders 
among  the  men.  The  women  have  their  Elders  likewise.  The  men 
were  said  to  preach,  as  in  other  societies.  The  women  are  permitted 
to  preach  also.  In  short,  if  the  men  consider  themselves  to  be  quali- 
fied for  any  office  belonging  to  their  religious  discipline,  they  be- 
lieve their  women  to  be  equally  capable  of  holding  the  same.  Xo 
distinction  is  made  as  to  the  powers  of  usefulness  between  the  men 
and  the  women  of  this  Society.  There  are  few  offices  held  by  men, 
but  there  is  a  corresponding  one  for  those  of  the  other  sex^'"^. 

The  execution  of  these  and  other  public  offices,  by  which  the  Qua- 
ker-women have  an  important  station  allotted  them  in  society,  can 
not  but  have  an  important  influence  on  their  minds.  It  gives  them, 
in  fact,  a  new  cast  of  character.  It  imparts  to  them,  in  the  first 
place,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  produces  in 
them  thought,  and  foresight,  and  judgment.  It  creates  in  them  a 
care  and  concern  for  the  distressed.  It  elevates  their  ideas.  It 
raises  in  them  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  importance  as  hu- 
man beings,  which  sets  them   above   ever}'  thing  that  is  little  and 

*  The  principal  exceptions  are,  that  they  are  not  correspondents,  arbitrators, 
legislators,  or  on  committees  of  appeal. 
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trifling,  and  above  all  idle  parade  and  show.  Fond  as  they  are  of 
the  animal-creation,  you  do  not  see  them  lavishing  their  caresses  on 
lap-dogs,  to  the  contempt  of  the  poor  and  miserable  of  their  own 
species.  You  never  see  them  driving  from  shop  to  shop  to  make  np 
a  morning's  amusement  by  examining  and  throwing  out  of  order 
the  various  articles  of  tradesmen,  giving  them  great  trouble,  and 
buying  nothing  in  return.  You  never  find  them  calling  upon  those, 
whom  they  know  to  be  absent  from  their  homes,  thus  making  their 
mimic  visits,  and  leaving  their  useless  cards.  Nothing,  in  short,  so 
ridiculous  or  degrading  is  known  among  them.  Their  pursuits  are 
rational,  useful,  and  dignified  ;  and  they  may  be  said  in  general  to 
exhibit  a  model  for  the  employment  of  time,  worthy  of  the  character 
they  profess. 
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RELATIVE  TO  THE  QUAKERS. 


CHAPTER  I 


Quakers  a  happy  people— subordinate  causes  of  thisr  happiness — namely,  their 
comfortable  situation — their  attachment  to  domestic  life — their  almost  con- 
stant employment — this  happiness  not  broken,  like  that  of  others,  by  an  in- 
terruption of  the  routine  of  constituted  pleasures — or  by  anger  and  other  pas^ 
sions— or  by  particular  inquiries  and  notions  about  religion. 

If  a  person  were  to  judge  of  the  Quakers  bj  the  gen^iral  gravitv 
of  their  countenances,  and  were  to  take  into  consideration,  at  the 
same  time,  the  circumstance  that  they  never  partook  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  world,  in  which  he  pLnced  a  part  of  his  own  pleasures, 
he  would  be  induced  to  conclude  that  they  had  dull  and  gloomy 
minds,  and  that  they  could  not  be  upon  the  whole  a  happy  people. 
Such  a  conclusion,  however,  Avould  be  contrar}'  to  the  fact.  On  my 
first  acquaintance  Avith  them.  I  was  surprised,  seeing  the  little  vari- 
ety of  their  pursuits,  at  the  happiness,  which  they  appeared  to  enjoy ; 
but  as  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  state  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  solution  of  the  problem  became  easy. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  develop  the  subordinate  causes  of  this 
liappine.ss*.  To  show  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  view  the  Society  in 
the  three  classes  of  the  rich,  the  middle,  and  the  poor.  Of  the  rich 
I  may  observe,  that  they  are  not  so  affluent  in  general  as  the  rich  of 
other  bodies.  Of  the  middle,  that  they  are  upon  the  whole  in  better 
circumstances  than  others  of  the  same  class  in  life.  Of  the  poor, 
that  they  are  not  so  poor  as  others  in  a  similar  condition.  Now  the 
rich  in  the  Society  have  of  course  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  in 
their  power  as  they  desire.  The  middle  classes  in  it  have  more  of 
these  than   the  middle  classes  of  other  denominations.     The  poor  in 

'•  Religion,  which  includes  positive  virtues  and  an  absence  from  vices,  joined  to 
a  peaceful  conscience  and  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  better  life,  is  the  first  and 
greatest  cause  of  happiness,  and  may  belong  to  all:  but  I  confine  myself  in  this 
chapter  to  such  c^ses  as  may  be  culled  subordinatej  and  in  which  the-Q^uakers  aire 
more  particularly  concerned. 
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it  have  also  more  of  these,  in  consequence  of  the  handsome  provision, 
which  is  made  for  them,  than  others  in  a  simihir  state  of  dependence. 
There  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  a  greater  distribution  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  among  all  the  ranks  of  this  Society,  than  is  to  be  found 
among  any  other  community,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  But 
this  superior  state,  in  point  of  comfortable  circumstances,  ought  to 
be  undoubtedly  a  source  of  superior  happiness;  for,  where  the  com- 
forts of  life  arc  wanting,  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  men  are  happy, 
unless  their  minds  are  more  than  usually  comforted  by  their  re- 
ligion. 

Another  source  of  their  happiness  ma}'  be  found  in  their  do- 
mestic situation.  The  Quakers,  as  I  observed  before,  in  consequence 
of  denying  themselves  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  have  been  obliged 
to  cherish  those,  which  are  found  in  domestic  life.  In  the  fashiona- 
ble world,  men  and  their  wives  seldom  follow  their  pleasures  to- 
gether. They  resemble  the  little  wooden  figures  of  the  man  and  the 
woman,  which,  by  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  small  painted 
house,  denote  the  changes  of  the  weather.  While  one  of  these  is 
within,  the  other  is  out  of  doors.  But  this  is  not  the  case  witli  the 
Quakers.  The  husband  and  wife  are  not  so  easily  separable.  They 
visit  generally  together.  They  are  remarked  as  affectionate.  You 
never  hear  of  intrigues  among  them.  They  are  long  in  each  other's 
society  at  a  time,  and  they  arc  more  at  hon?e  than  almost  an}'  other 
people :  for  neither  the  same  pleasures  nor  the  same  occupations  sep- 
arate these  as  others.  The  husband  is  never  seen  at  a  play,  nor  at  a 
tavern,  nor  at  a  dance.  i!^either  the  naval  nor  the  military  profes- 
sions summons  him  abroad.  He  is  seldom  concerned  in  voyages  as 
a  mariner.  Hence  he  must  of  necessity  be  much  at  home.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  Quakers  have  generally  families,  with  the  power  of 
providing  for  them.  But  these  circumstances  render  their  home> 
agreeable  to  them,  and  increase  their  domestic  delights 

A  third  source  of  the  happiness  of  the  members  of  this  Societ}' 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  almost  constantly  em- 
ploj'cd.  Few  are  so  miserable  as  those,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or 
who,  unable  to  find  employment,  feel  a  dull  vacuum  in  their  time. 
And  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equal  1}^  true,  that  the  time 
of  those  flies  pleasantly  away,  who  can  emj^loy  it  rationally.  But 
there  is  rarely  such  a  being,  among  the  Quakers,  as  a  lazy  person 
gaping  about  for  amusement.  Their  trades  or  callings  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time.  Their  meetings  of  discij^line,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  occupy  their  time  again.  The  execution  of  the 
various  offices,  to  which  they  may  be  af)pointed,  such  as  overseers,  or 
elders,  or  committee-men,  or  arbitrators  in  disputes,  occupies  more. 
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Few  Quakers,  but  particularly  the  more  respectable,  have  many  va- 
cant hours.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the 
discipline  of  the  Society,  organized  as  it  is,  is  productive  of  a  cheer- 
ful and  friendly  intercourse  of  the  members,  or  of  a  sociable  manner 
of  spending  their  time,  one  with  another.  The  monthly  meetings 
usually  bring  two  or  three  particular  meetings  together.  The  mem- 
bers of  these,  when  they  have  dispatched  their  business,  retire  to  the 
houses  of  their  friends,  where  they  take  their  refreshment,  and  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasures  of  conversation.  The  quarterly  meetings, 
again,  bring  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  county  into  one.  Here, 
again,  when  the  business  is  over,  they  partake  of  a  similar  repast. 
Hence  a  renewal  of  conversation  and  of  friendship.  The  yearly 
meeting,  again,  brings  many  from  the  quarterly  together.  And  here 
individuals  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  one  another.  I  may  add,  too.  that  many 
of  those  in  the  interim  who  travel,  whether  on  business,  or  on  plea- 
sure, or  on  religious  errands,  enlarge  this  friendly  intercourse;  for 
few  Quakers  pass  through  the  towns  where  members  live,  without 
calling  upon  these;  so  that  there  are  many  sources  within  the  cus- 
toms, and  constitutions  of  the  Society,  that  are  productive  of  cheer- 
ful hour.s*. 

But  here  it  will  probably  be  said,  that  these  sources  of  happiness, 
which  have  been  hitherto  described,  are  common  to  many  others.  I 
grant  that  they  are  to  individuals,  but  not  to  communities  at  large. 
No  Society  has  probably  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  its  power, 
number  for  number  and  rank  for  rank,  as  that  of  the  Quakers:  none 
probably  so  wholly  domestic :  none,  where  the  members  of  it  have 
such  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  where  they  are  so  con- 
nected in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love :  and  none,  as  far  as  I  know 
men,  who  have  such  constant  employment  for  their  time. 

Having  explained  some  of  those,  which  may  be  considered  as  posi- 
tive sources  of  happiness  to  the  Society,  I  shall  noAV  s'.iow  what  may 
be  causes  of  unhappiness  to  others,  and  that  the  Quakers  seldom  par- 
take of  these.  Such  an  exposition,  however  strange  it  may  appear 
at  the  first  sight,  will  be  materially  to  the  point :  for  though  an  ex- 
emption from  the  causes  of  the  uneasiness  of  others  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  positive  enjoyment  among  the 
Quakers;  yet,  if  the  latter  have  solid  sources  of  happiness  of  their 

"•■•  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  Quakers  acknowledge  their  relations  to  a 
much  further  degree  of  consanguinity  than  other  people.  This  relationship,  where 
it  can  be  distinctly  traced,  is  commemorated  by  the  appellation  of  Cousin.  This 
custom,  therefore,  is  a  cause  of  endearment  when  they  meet,  and  of  course  of  ad- 
ditional pleasure. 
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OAvn,  and  these  are  not  in  any  material  degree  diminished  hy  the 
causes  of  the  uneasiness  of  the  former,  there  will  be  left  to  them,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  drawback,  a  certain  portion  of  happiness  vv'ith 
less  alloy.  And  here  it  is  obvious  at  the  first  sight,  that  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  this  Society  have  not  the  same,  nor  so  many, 
wants  as  others  with  respect  to  their  pleasures,  and  that  they  do  not 
admit  the  same  things  to  be  component  parts  of  them.  Hence  they 
have  not  the  same  causes  of  uneasiness  from  the  chance  of  interrup- 
tion. Hence  also  their  happiness  is  more  in  their  own  power.  What 
individual  can  annihilate  the  comforts,  which  arise  from  their  own 
industry,  or  their  domestic  enjoj'ments,  or  their  friendly  intercourse 
with  each  other,  or  their  employments,  which  arise  from  their  disci- 
pline and  from  their  trade  and  callings?  But  how  easily  are  mauy 
of  the  reputed  enjoyments  of  the  world  to  be  broken  !  Some  people 
place  their  happiness  in  a  routine  of  constituted  pleasures.  In  pro- 
portion as  these  have  been  frequently  resorted  to,  they  will  have  got 
into  the  habit  as  the  necessary  enjoyments  of  life.  Take  away,  then, 
from  persons  in  such  habits  the  power  of  these  their  ordinary  grati- 
fications, and  3'ou  will  make  them  languid,  and  even  wretched.  There 
will  be  a  wide  chasm,  which  they  will  not  know  how  to  fill  up;  —  a 
dull  vacuum  of  time,  which  will  make  their  existence  insijjid  ; — a  dis- 
appointment, which  will  carry  with  it  a  tormenting  sting.  In  some 
of  the  higher  circles  of  life,  accustomed  to  such  rounds  of  pleasure, 
who  does  not  know  that  the  Sunday  is  lamented  as  the  most  cruel 
interrupter  of  their  enjoyments? — jSTo  shopping  in  the  morning, — no 
theater  or  rout  in  the  evening,  —  nothing  but  dull,  heavy,  church, 
stares  them  in  the  face.  —  But  I  will  not  draw  the  picture  at  full- 
length.  I  shall  onl}'  observe,  that  where  persons  adopt  a  routine  of 
constituted  pleasures,  they  are  creating  fictitious  wants  for  them- 
selves, and  making  their  own  happiness  subject  to  interruption,  and 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  others.  The  Quakers,  however,  by  their 
total  rejection  of  all  the  amusements  included  in  the  routine  alluded 
to,  know  nothing  of  the  drawbacks  or  disadvantages  described. 

They  are  exempt,  again,  from  several  of  the  causes  of  uneasiness, 
which  attach  to  the  world  at  large.  Some  go  to  the  gaming-table, 
and  ruin  themselves  and  their  families,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  their 
minds:  but  the  Quakers  are  never  found  injuring  their  fortunes  or 
their  happiness  by  such  disreputable  means. 

Others  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  lives  by  intemperate  sallies  of 
passion.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  du- 
ration of  a  man's  anger,  so  much  time  he  loses  of  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  Quakers,  however,  have  but  few  miserable  moujents  on  this 
account.     A  due  subjugation  of  the  passions  has  been  generally  in- 
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stilled  into  them  from  early  3'outh.  Provocation  seldom  produces  in 
them  any  intemperate  Avarmth,  or  takes  away  in  any  material  de- 
gree from  the  apparent  composure  of  their  minds. 

Others,  again,  by  indulging  their  anger,  are  often  hurried  into 
actions,  of  which  the  consequences  vex  and  torment  them,  and  of 
which  they  often  bitterly  repent.  But  the  Quakers  endeavor  to 
avoid  quarrelling,  and  therefoi-e  they  often  steer  clear  of  the  party 
and  family  feuds  of  others.  They  avoid,  also,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  law ;  so  that  they  have  seldom  any  of  the  law-suits  to  harrass 
and  disturb  them,  which  interrupt  the  tranquility  of  others  by  the 
heavy  expense  and  by  the  lasting  enmities  they  occasion. 

They  are  exempt,  again,  from  many  of  the  other  passions,  which 
contribute  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  world  at  large.  Some  men 
have  an  almost  boundless  ambition :  they  are  desirous  of  worldly 
honors,  or  of  eminent  stations,  or  of  a  public  name,  and  pursue  these 
objects  in  their  passage  through  life  with  an  avidit}",  which  disturbs 
the  repose  of  their  minds.  But  the  Quakers  scarcely  know  any  such 
feeling  as  that  of  ambition,  and  of  course  scarcely  any  of  the  tor- 
ments that  belong  to  it.  They  are  less  captivated  by  the  splendor 
of  honors  than  any  other  people;  and  they  had  rather  live  in  the 
memory  of  a  few  valuable  friends,  than  be  handed  down  to  poster- 
ity for  those  deeds,  which  generally  constitute  the  basis  of  public 
character. 

Others,  again,  who  cannot  obtain  these  honorable  distinctions, 
envy  those  who  possess  them.  They  envy  the  very  coronet  upon  the 
coach  as  it  passes  by.  But  the  Quakers  can  have  no  such  feelings  as 
these.  They  pass  in  their  pilgrimage  through  life  regardless  of  such 
distinctions,  or  they  estimate  them  but  as  the  baubles  of  the  day.  It 
would  be  folly,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  envious  of 
that,  which  they  do  not  covet. 

They  are  exempt,  again,  from  some  of  the  occasions  of  uneasiness, 
which  arise  to  others  from  considerations  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Some  peoj)le,  for  example,  pry  into  what  are  denominated  Mysteries. 
The  more  they  look  into  these,  the  less  they  understand  them ;  or 
rather,  the  more  they  are  perplexed  and  confounded.  Such  an 
inquiry,  too,  while  it  bewilders  the  understanding,  generally  atfects 
the  mind.  But  the  Quakers  avoid  all  such  curious  inquiries  as  these  ; 
and  therefore  they  suifer  no  interruption  of  their  enjoyment  from 
this  sourse.  Others,  again,  by  the  adoption  of  gloomy  creeds,  give 
rise  frequently  to  melancholy,  and  thus  lay  in  for  themselves  a  store 
of  fuel  for  the  torment  of  their  own  minds.  But  the  Quakers  espouse 
no  doctrines  which,  while  they  conduct  themselves  uprightly,  can 
interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds.     It  is  possible  there  may 
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be  here  and  there  an  instance  where  their  feelings  may  be  unduly 
affected,  in  consequence  of  having  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  as  it  relates  to  their  own  condition,  beyond  its 
proper  bounds.  But  individuals,  who  may  fall  into  errors  of  this 
nature,  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  but  few;  because  any  melancholy, 
which  may  arise  from  these  causes,  must  be  the  effect,  not  of  genuine 
Quakerism,  but  of  a  degenerate  superstition. 


C  H  A  P  T  B  E   II . 


Good  whicli  the  Quakers  liave  done  a:?  a  Sucietj^,  upon  earth — by  their  general 
good  example — by  showing  that  persecution  for  religion  is  ineffectual — by 
showing  the  practicability  of  the  subjugation  of  the  will  of  man — the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  character — the  inefficacy  of  capital  punishments — 
the  best  object  of  punishment — the  practicability  of  living  either  in  a  private 
or  public  capacity  in  harmony  and  peace — the  superiority  of  the  policy  of  the 
Gospel  over  the  policy  of  the  world. 

"When  we  consider  man  as  distinguished  from  other  animals  by  the 
rational  and  spiritual  faculties  which  he  possesses,  we  cannot  but  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  reproach  to  his  nature,  if  he  does  not  distinguish 
himself  fi'om  these:  or,  if  he  does  not  leave  some  trace  behind  him, 
that  he  has  existed  rationally,  and  profitably  both  to  himself  and 
others :  but  if  this  be  expected  of  man,  considered  abstractedly  as 
man,  much  more  will  it  be  expected  of  him,  if  he  has  had  the  advan- 
tages of  knowing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  sublime 
example  of  the  great  Author  of  that  religion.  And  the  same  observa- 
tion, I  aj)prehend,  will  hold  true  with  respect  to  societies  of  men. 
For,  if  they  have  done  no  good  during  their  existence,  we  cannot  see 
how  they  can  escape  censure,  or  that  it  would  not  have  been  better 
that  they  had  not  existed  at  all.  This  consideration  leads  me  to 
inquire  what  good  the  Quakers  have  done  since  their  institution,  as 
a  Society,  upon  earth. 

It  was  said  of  its  members  in  George  Fox's  time,  after  their  char- 
acter had  been  established,  that,  '  if  they  did  not  stand,  the  nation 
would  run  into  debauchery."  By  this,  I  apprehend,  it  was  meant, 
that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  have  a  people  to  look  up  to,  who, 
residing  in  the  midst  of  a  vicious  community,  professed  to  be  follow- 
ers of  that  which  was  right,  and  to  resist  the  current  of  bad  exam- 
ple in  their  own  times;  or  that  such  a  people  might  be  considered  as 
a  leaven,  that  might  leaven  the  whole  lump ;  but  that,  if  this  leaven 
were  lost,  the  community  might  lose  one  of  its  visible  incitements  to 
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virtue.  Xow  in  this  way  the  Quakers  have  had  a  certain  general 
usefulness  in  the  world.  They  have  kept  more,  I  apprehend,  to  first 
principles,  than  any  other  people.  They  have  afforded  a  moral 
example.  This  example  ought  to  have  been  useful  to  others.  To 
those,  who  were  well  inclined,  it.  should  have  been  as  a  torch  to  light 
up  their  virtues;  and  it  should  have  been  a  j^erpetual  monument  for 
reproof  to  others,  who  were  entering  upon  a  career  of  vice. 

The  first  particular  good,  after  the  general  one  now  stated,  which 
the  members  of  this  community  have  done,  has  been,  that  they  have 
shown  to  those,  who  have  been  spectators  of  their  conduct,  that  all 
persecution  for  matters  of  religion,  as  it  is  highly  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  supreme  Being,  so  it  is  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed. 
This  proposition,  indeed,  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  at  the 
present  day.  At  least,  they,  whose  minds  have  been  well  informed, 
acknowledge  it.  The  history  of  Martyrdom,  by  which  we  learn  how 
religion  soars  above  all  suffering,  how  the  torments  inflicted  on  the 
body  are  unable  to  reach  the  mind,  how  the  moral  Gfovernor  of  the 
world  reigns  triumphant  upon  earth,  how  tyranny  and  oppression 
fall  prostrate  before  virtue,  losing  their  malignant  aim,  has  been  one, 
among  other  causes,  of  this  knowledge.  But  as  history  is  known 
only  to  few,  and  is  not  remembered  by  all,  the  Quakers  are  jjarticu- 
larly  useful,  by  holding  up  the  truth  of  the  proposition  to  our  daily 
sight ;  that  is,  by  the  example  they  continue  to  afford  of  bearing 
their  testimony  in  all  cases,  where  the  civil  magistrate  is  concerned 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  consciences  on  the  other. 

A  second  good,  which  the  Quakers  have  done,  is  by  showing,  as  a 
whole  body,  the  power  of  Christianity  in  the  subjugation  of  the  will 
of  men,  and  its  influence  on  their  character. 

They  are  living  proofs,  in  the  first  instance,  that  human  nature  is 
not  the  stubborn  thing,  which  many  have  imagined  it  to  be;  that, 
however  it  may  be  depraved,  it  is  still  corrigible ;  and  that  this  cor- 
rection is  universally  practicable ;  for  there  are  as  various  disposi- 
tions in  this  Society  as  in  any  other,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
They  show  that  Christianity  can  alter  the  temper;  that  it  can  level 
enmities ;  and  that  there  is  no  just  occasion  for  any  to  despair.  And 
they  are  living  proofs  in  the  second,  as  to  what  kind  of  character 
Christianity,  where  it  is  rightly  received,  will  produce.  They  are 
living  proofs  that  it  can  produce  sobriety,  inoffensiveness,  simplicity, 
charity,  peace,  and  the  domestic  and  other  virtues.  Now,  though 
every  private  Christian  can  show  in  himself  an  example  of  these 
effects,  yet  the  Quakers  show  it,  not  by  producing  solitary  instances, 
but  as  a  Body ;  the  temper  of  the  great  mass  of  their  members  being 
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apparently  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  their  character,  as  a  Society, 
being  acknowledged  to  be  that  of  a  moral  people. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  stop  for  a  moment,  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
the  Quaker-system,  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  for,  whether  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  it,  or  whether  the 
discipline  which  it  promotes,  or  whether  both  of  them  conjointly, 
produce  the  effects  which  have  been  just  related,  certain  it  is  that  they 
are  produced*.  But  that  system  of  religion  is  surely  the  most 
excellent,  which  produces,  first,  the  greatest,  and,  secondly,  the  most 
universal  effect  upon  those  Avho  jsrofess  it.  For,  what  is  the  use  of 
any  particular  creed,  or  where  is  the  advantage  of  any  one  creed 
above  another,  if  it  cannot  give  the  great  characteristic  marks  of  a 
Christian,  a  subjugated  mind,  and  a  moral  character?  What  signifies 
the  creed  of  an}^  particular  description  of  Christian  professors,  if  it 
has  no  influence  on  the  heart ;  or  if  we  see  professors  among  these 
giving  way  to  their  passions,  or  aftbrding  an  inconsistent  example  to 
the  world  ? 

The  Quakers  have  given,  again,  in  the  reforms,  which  in  the  first 
volume  I  described  them  to  have  introduced  into  legislation,  a  beau- 
tiful and  practical  lesson  of  jurisprudence  to  the  governors  of  all  na- 
tions. They  have  shown  the  incfficacy  of  capital  punishments;  'that 
the  best  object  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  is  their  reformation; 
that  this  accords  best  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  while  such  a  system,  when  followed,  restores  the 
abandoned  to  usefulness  in  society,  it  diminishes  the  number  of 
crimes. 

They  have  shown,  again,  by  their  own  example,  that  it  is  not  so 
difficult  for  men  to  live  peaceably  together,  as  has  been  usually  be- 
lieved; and  they  have  exhibited  the  means,  by  which  they  have  ef- 
fected this  desirable  end  in  life.  And  as  they  have  proved  that  this 
is  practicable  in  private,  so  they  have  proved,  as  has  appeared  in  this 
volume,  that  it  is  practicable  in  public  life;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  they  have  shown,  that  in  the  intercourse,  which  exists  betAveen 
nations,  there  is  no  necessity  for  wars. 

They  have  shown,  and  established,  again,  by  the  two  latter  in- 
stances, both   of  which  relate  to  civil  government,   a  proposition, 

*Many  of  the  Quakers  in  America,  influenced  by  the  custom,  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  slaves.  But,  on  a  due  recurrence  to  their  principles,  they  gave 
freedom  to  these  unconditionally;  thus  doing  another  public  good  in  the  world, 
and  giving  another  example  of  the  power  of  religion  on  the  mind.  Some  of  the 
former  masters  of  slaves  gave  them,  with  their  freedom,  a  pecuniary  compensation 
for  the  labor  they  had  performed,  over  and  above  the  necessary  expenses  attend- 
ing their  manumission. 
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which  seems  scarcely  to  be  believed  if  we  judge  by  the  practice  of 
statesmen,  but  the  truth  of  which  ought  for  ever  be  insisted  upon, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Gospel  is  superior  to  the  policy  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  portion  of  the  good,  which  the  Quakers  have  done  since 
their  apiDearance  as  a  Society  in  the  world.  What  other  good  they 
have  done  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify.  And  as  to  what  they  would 
yet  do,  if  they  were  permitted  to  become  universal  legislators,  it  may 
be  a  pleasing  subject  for  contemplation;  but  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  III 


General  opinion,  that  the  Quakers  are  on  the  decline  as  a  Society — observations 
upon  this  subject — opinion  believed  upon  the  whole  to  be  true — causes  of  this 
supposed  declension — Mixed  marriages — tithes — pursuit  of  trade  as  connected 
with  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Society,  and  a  residence  in  the  towns — educa- 
tion. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  suggested  as  matter  for  conversation,  whether 
the  Quakers  were  increasing  or  decreasing  in  their  number ;  and  the 
result  has  always  been  an  opinion  that  they  were  a  declining  body. 

When  we  consider  the  simplicity  and  even  philosophy  of  the  Qua- 
ker-religion, the  preservation  it  affords  from  the  follies  aud  difficul- 
ties of  life,  and  the  happiness  to  which  it  ultimately  leads,  we  shall 
wonder  that  the  progress  of  the  Society  in  point  of  number  has  not 
been  greater  than  we  find  it.  And  when  we  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  a  Quaker,  how  much  it  is  against  the 
temper  and  disj)osition  of  man  to  be  singular,  or  to  resist  the  tide  of 
custom  and  fashion,  and  to  undergo  an  ordeal  of  suffering  on  these 
accounts,  we  shall  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  long  ago  extinct. 

That  many  are  disowned  by  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  which 
its  numbers  are  diminished,  is  true.  That  others  come  into  it  from 
other  quarters,  by  which  an  increase  is  given  to  it  indej)endently  of 
its  own  natural  population,  is  true  also.  But  whether  the  new  mem- 
bers exceed  the  disowned,  or  the  disowned  the  new,  is  the  question 
to  be  resolved.  Now  no  people  have  had  better  opportunities  of  as- 
certaining this  point  than  the  Quakers  themselves.  By  means  of 
their  monthly  meetings  they  might  with  ease  have  instituted  a  cen- 
sus on  a  given  day.  They  might  have  renewed  such  a  census.  They 
might  have  compared  the  returns  in  every  case.  But  as  no  such 
census  has  ever  been  made,  they  themselves,  though  they  have  their 
ideas,  can  not  speak  with  particular  accuracy  on  this  subject. 
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The  general  opinion  however  is,  and  the  Quakers,  I  apprehend, 
will  not  deny  but  lament  it,  that  those,  who  go  out  of  the  Society, 
are  so  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  come  into  it  by  convincc- 
nient;  that  its  natural  population  does  not  counterbalance  the  dimi- 
nution thus  occasioned;  and  therefore  that  there  is,  upon  the  wholp, 
a  decrease  among  them. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  some  have  adduced  as  a  proof,  that 
the  quarterly  meetings  have  been  reduced  to  three-fourths  their  orig- 
inal number.  But  this  is  not  to  bo  considered  as  a  certain  criterion 
of  the  ftict.  For  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find,  if  the  mem- 
bers decrease  in  one  county,  that  they  increase  in  another.  It  has 
also  been  adduced,  that  many  particular  meetings  have  been  broken 
up,  or  that  meeting-houses  in  the  country  are  standing  deserted,  or 
without  members  to  worship  in  them.  But  neither  can  this  be  con- 
sidered as  any  infallible  proof  of  the  point.  For  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  if  they  become  less  numerous  in  any  particular  village, 
thay  become  more  so  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  same  county.  Thus 
no  true  judgment  can  be  formed  upon  these  principles.  The  Quaker- 
population  in  this  respect,  on  account  of  its  movements,  resembles 
the  sea,  which,  while  it  loses  on  one  j^art  of  its  shores  or  boundaries, 
gains  upon  another. 

There  are,  however,  considerations,  which  maybe  more  decisive  of 
the  fact. 

In  the  time  of  George  Fox,  the  number  of  those  converted  to  his 
principles  was  immense.  This  number,  if  we  consult  all  the  facts 
that  might  be  adduced  on  the  occasion,  continued  to  be  large  in  after 
times.  Il^ow  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Quakers  are  a  sober  and 
temperate  peoj^le ;  that  they  generally  marry  at  a  proper  age,  and 
that  they  have  large  families.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  if  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  members  had  continued  in  the  Society,  that 
their  number  should  have  been  much  larger  than  we  find  it  at  the 
present  day;  and,  if  so,  there  must  have  been  a  secession,  or  an  ex- 
pulsion, amounting,  notwithstanding  all  influx  by  conversion  or  pop- 
ulation, to  a  decrease. 

It  is  obvious,  again,  that  the  Quakers,  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
dustry and  their  frugal  habits,  must  almost  unavoidably  grow  rich. 
Now  if  the  descendants  of  the  early  Quakers  had  remained  in  the 
Society,  we  should  have  seen  more  overgrown  fortunes  in  it  than 
among  others,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  the  fact.  The  very  richest,  as  the  world  now  goes,  would  not  be 
considered  to  be  particularlj^  rich ;  and  it  is  a  truth,  that  those,  who 
are  afiiuent  among  them,  have  generally  been  the  founders,  by  means 
of  their  industry  and  integrity,  of  their  own  fortunes. 
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It  is.  again,  a  matter  of  observation  among  tlie  Quakers,  now 
grown  into  a  truth,  that  if  men  grow  rich  in  the  Society  their  grand- 
children generally"  leave  it.  But  surelj'  this  amounts  to  a  confession, 
that  in  a  particular  part  of  the  Society  there  are  the  seeds  of  a  regu- 
lar and  successive  decrease. 

That  the  Quak^-s,  then,  upon  the  whole  are  a  declining  body,  there 
can  be  no  doubt*.  While  I  state  it,  I  lament  it.  I  lament  that  there 
should  be  any  diminution  of  number  among  those,  who  have  done 
so  much  good  in  the  world,  and  who  have  so  justly  obtained  the  rep- 
utation of  a  moral  people.  This  consideration  will  lead  me  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  this  decline.  It  will  impel  me  also  to  inquire 
into  the  means  of  remedy.  How  far  I  maj'  be  successful  in  the  lat- 
ter attempt,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  it  will  always  be  a  pleasing 
consideration  to  me,  to  have  tried  to  prevent  the  decrease  of  a  virtu- 
ous people. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  causes  of  this  decline,  to  which  I  shall 
confine  myself  in  this  chapter,  they  will  be  found  in  the  causes  of  Dis- 
ownment.  ]S"ow  of  these  some  may  be  called  original  and  immediate, 
and  others  original  and  remote. 

Of  original  and  immediate,  the  first  is  what  the  Quakers  call 
Mixed  Marriage.  It  has  been  before  stated,  that  those,  who  marry 
out  of  the  Society,  are  disowned,  and  the  reasons  for  such  disown- 
ments  have  been  given. 

A  second  will  be  found  in  Tithes.  They,  who  pay  these,  are  ulti- 
mately disowned.  They  are  disowned  as  well  for  the  payment  of 
lay-tithes  as  of  those,  which  are  ecclesiastical. 

Of  the  original  and  remote,  a  very  prolific  cause  is  the  pursuit  of 
Trade,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Society,  and 
a  residence  within  the  towns. 

To  show  this,  I  must  observe,  first,  that  the  poor,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  seldom  disowned,  for  they  know  that  they  shall  never 
be  so  well  provided  for  in  any  other  Societyf.  I  must  observe,  again, 
that  the  members  of  the  middle  classes  are  also,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  seldom  disowned.  These  must  live  by  trade;  but  if  so,  they 
cannot  be  better  off  than  as  Quakers.     The  direct  conclusion  then 

*  Against  this  decrease  we  can  not  set  off  any  great  increase  by  admission  into 
membership.  The  dress,  the  language,  the  fear  of  being  singular,  the  discipline 
with  its  various  restraints,  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  suffer  where  suff'ering  can 
be  avoided — these  and  other  circumstances  are  great  impediments  in  the  way  of 
an  entrance  into  this  Society;  and  to  this  I  may  add,  that  applications  for  admis- 
sion into  it  are  not  always  complied  with. 

1 1  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  the  poor  do  not  remain  in  the  Society  from 
an  attachment  to  its  principles,  but  that  the  other  may  be  a  political  motive  also. 
30 
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from  these  observations  -will  be,  that  the  greater  number  of  those, 
who  are  disowned,  will  be  found  among  the  rich,  or  among  such  as 
are  growing  rich.  Hence  it  a}3pears  that,  as  far  as  this  original  and 
remote  cause  is  concerned,  my  inquiry  must  be,  how  it  happens  that 
members  of  this  particular  class  should  be  excluded  from  member- 
ship more  than  those  of  an}-  other. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  must  say,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
that  Quakers  in  trade,  having  as  good  abilities  and  as  much  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  as  others,  will  succeed  as  well  as  others  in  it; 
but  that,  having  fewer  sources  of  outgoings,  their  savings  will  he 
generally  greater.     Hence  they  will  have  before  their  eyes  the  sight 
of  a  greater  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  in  proportion  as  sucli  accu- 
mulation of  substance  is  beheld,  the  love  of  it  increases.     Xow  while 
this  love  increases,  or  while  their  hearts  are   unduly  fixed  on  the 
Mammon  of  the  world,  they  allow  many  little  inconsistencies  in  tlieir 
children  to  escape  their  reproof.     But  besides  this,  as  religion  and 
the  love  of  the  Mammon  of  the  world  are  at  variance,  the}'  have  a 
less  Spiritual  discernment  than  before.     Hence  they  do  not  see  the 
same  irregularities  in  the  same  light.     From  this  omission,  then,  to 
check  these  irregularities  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  this  decay  of 
their  Spiritual  vision  on  the  other,  their  children  have  greater  liber- 
ties allowed  them  than  others  in  the  same  Society.     But  as  these  ex- 
perience this  indulgence,  or  as  these  admit  the  customs  and  fashions 
af  the  world,  they  grow  more  fond  of  them.     Now,  as  they  live  in 
towns,  the  sjiark  that  is  excited  is  soon  fanned  into  a  flame.   Fashion 
and  fashionable  things,  which  they  cannot  but  see  daily  before  their 
eyes,  begin  to  get  the  dominion.     When  they  are  visited  b}^  whole- 
some advisers,  they  dislike  the  interference.     They  know  they  shall 
be  rich.     They  begin  to  think  the  discij)line  of  the  Society  a  cruel 
restraint.     Thc}^  begin  to  dislike  the  Societ}-  itself:  and,  committing 
irregularities,  they  are  sometimes  in  consequence  disowned.     But  if 
they  should  escape  disownment  themselves,  they  entail  it  generally 
upon  their  children.     These  are  brought  up  in  a  still  looser  manner 
than  themselves.     The  same  process  goes  on  with  these  as  with  their 
parents,  but  in  a  still  higher  degree,  till  a  conduct  utterly  inconsist- 
ent Avith  the  principles  of  the  Society  occasions  them  to  be  sejjarated 
from  it.    Thus,  in  the  same  manner  as  war,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing, begets  poverty,  and  poverty,  peace ;  so  the  pursuit  of  trade,  with 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Society,  leads  to  riches,  riches  to  fashion 
and  licentiousness, and  fashion  and  licentiousness  to  disownment:  so 
that  many  individuals  educate  their  children  as  if  there  were  to  be 
no  Quakers  in  the  second  generation  from  themselves.     And  thus, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  irregularities  are  the  immediate  occasion 
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of  tliese  disowuraents,  tlie}^  are  ultimately  to  be  attributed  to  the 
orif,nnal  and  remote  cause,  as  now  described'-i^. 

That  this  is  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  account,  I  shall  show,  in 
some  measure,  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  The  American  Quakers  sprang 
from  the  English.  The  English,  though  drained  in  consequence, 
were  still  considerable,  when  compared  with  the  former.  But  it  i.s 
remarkable  that  the  American  exceed  the  English  by  at  least  five 
times  their  number  at  the  present  day.  ISTow  it  must  undoubtedl}^ 
be  confessed,  that  the  American  have  advantages,  as  far  as  this  fact 
is  concerned,  which  the  English  have  not.  They  have  no  tithes  as  a 
cause  of  disownment.  Their  families  also,  I  believe,  increase  more 
rapidly.  Many  persons  also,  as  will  be  the  case  in  a  country  that  is 
not  fully  settled,  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Quakers,  but  at  a 
distance  from  those  of  other  denominations ;  and  therefore,  wishing 
to  worship  somewhere,  seek  membership  with  them.  Besides,  the 
Quakers  in  America  are  so  numerous,  as  to  bear  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  general  population.  This  circumstance  renders  them  more 
respectable,  and  their  children  less  disposed  to  leave  a  Society  so 
generally  esteemed.  But  I  apprehend  that  a  great  cause  of  the  dis- 
parity of  the  numbers  of  the  two  lies  in  another  circumstance, 
namel}^.  in  the  difference  of  their  situation ;  that  whereas  the  great 
Quaker-population  in  England  is  in  the  towns  Avith  but  a  remnant  in 
the  country,  the  great  Quaker-population  in  America  is  in  the  coun- 
try, with  but  a  remnant  in  the  townsf.  And  that  the  Americans 
themselves  believe  that  the  place  of  the  residence  of  their  members 
is  connected,  in  some  measure,  vvath  the  increase  and  decrease  of  their 
Societ}^,  it  is  fair  to  j^resume  from  this  circumstance;  that,  in  several 
of  the  quarterly  meetings  in  America,  advice  has  been  given  to 
parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  country,  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  the  towns. 

Another  of  the  original  and  remote  causes  is  Education.  This,  as 
it  becomes  promotive  of  the  diminution  of  the  Society,  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  may  be  called  Alien.  The  second  ls  such  as  is 
afforded  in  the  Society  itself 

Some  parents,  growing  rich  and  wishing  to  give  their  children  a 
better  education  than  they  can  get  in  their  own  schools,  send  them 

*  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  involving  the  rich  in  a  promiscuous  cen- 
sure, I  know  as  amiable  examples  among  these,  and  among  their  children,  as 
among  others  of  the  Society.  But  we  must  naturally  expect  more  deviations 
among  the  rich,  number  for  number,  than  among  others. 

t  The  number  of  the  Quakers  is  undoubtedly  great  in  one  or  two  of  the  cities 
in  America,  but  the  whole  town  population  is  not  great  when  compared  with  the- 
whole  country-population  there. 
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to  others  to  be  instructed.  Now  the  result  has  not  been  desirable, 
where  it  has  been  designed  that  such  children  should  be  continued 
members.  For,  how  is  a  poor  solitary  Quaker-boy  to  retain  the 
peculiarities  belonging  to  his  religious  profession  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  school?  AVill  not  his  opinions  and  manners  be  drowned  as  it 
were  in  the  torrent  of  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  rest?  How 
can  he  get  out  of  this  whirlpool  pure?  How  on  his  return  will  he 
harmonize  with  his  own  Society?  Will  not  either  he  or  his  descend- 
ants leave  it?  Such  an  education  may  make  him,  undoubtedly,  both 
a  good  and  an  enlightened  man, — and  so  far  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble objects  in  life  will  have  been  accomplished. — but  it  certainly  has 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  peculiar  institution  of  Quakerism. 

The  education,  which  is  afforded  in  the  Societj^  itself,  is  divisible 
again  into  two  kinds ;  into  that  which  is  moral  or  religious,  and  into 
that  which  is  literary  or  philosophical. 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  confessed,  in  looking  into  that  which  is 
moral  or  religious,  that  sufficient  care  is  not  always  taken  with 
regard  to  youth.  We  sometimes  see  fathers  and  sons,  and  mothers 
and  daughters,  so  different  in  their  appearance  and  deportment,  that 
we  should  scarcely  have  imagined  them  to  be  of  the  same  family.  I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  those  parents,  Avho  may  live  in  the  towns, 
and  who  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  Mammon  of 
the  world,  but  of  some  who,  living  both  in  town  and  country,  give 
an  example  of  a  liberal  and  amiable  spirit,  and  of  a  blameless  con- 
duct to  the  world.  That  the  former  should  neglect  and  lose  sight  of 
their  offspring,  when  their  moral  vision  is  clouded  by  an  undue  eager- 
ness after  money,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  the  latter  should 
do  it,  is  surprising.  It  is  certainly  true  that  some  of  these  are  too 
indulgent  in  their  families,  contrary  to  the  plan  and  manner  of  their 
own  education,  or  that  they  do  not  endeavor  to  nip  in  the  bud  all 
rising  inconsistencies.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  children  get 
bej'ond  control  in  time ;  when  they  lament  in  vain  their  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Society.  Hence  the  real  cause  of  their 
disownment,  which  occasionally  follows,  is  not  in  the  children  run- 
ning out  of  bounds,  but  in  the  parents  running  out  of  bounds  in  the 
manners  of  their  children.  And  here  I  may  add,  that  some  parents, 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  disuse  of  forms  in  religion,  because  such 
disuse  is  inculcated  by  their  own  doctrines,  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  bring  up  their  children  in  too  much  ignorance  of  the 
general  plan  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures. 

With  respect  to  education,  as  far  as  it  is  literary  or  philosophical, 
it  is  frequently  sufficient  for  those,  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed.     But 
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it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  carried  to  its  proper  extent  in  the  case 
of  the  children  of  the  rich,  when  I  consider  how  friendly  i-t  m-iglit  be 
made  towards  the  promotion  of  virtue.  Some  we  know,  growing 
wealthy,  have  had  children  when  they  were  poorer,  and,  when  in 
this  poorer  state,  they  have  given  them  an  education  which  was  suit- 
able to  it,  not  calculating  upon  their  future  rise  in  life.  But  their 
children,  having  had  such  a  limited  education,  have  not  had  that, 
whicli  has  been  proper  for  their  subsequent  station.  Others,  again, 
who  have  been  born  in  better  circumstances,  have,  on  account  of  an 
undue  depreciaticm  of  human  knowledge,  educated  their  children  as 
improperly  for  their  station  as  the  former.  The  children,  then,  in 
both  these  cases,  have  not  had  an  education  sufficient,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  riches  before  them,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  waj*  of  harm. 
They  have  not  had,  in  addition  to  any  religious  instruction,  that 
taste  given  them  for  sublime  pursuits,  which  should  make  them 
despise  those  which  were  frivolous.  Thus  many  of  the  corruptive 
opinions,  fashions,  and  amusements  of  the  world  have  charmed  them. 
Giving  way  to  these,  they  have  been  overcome;  when  overcome,  they 
have  run  into  excesses;  and  for  these  excesses  they  have  been  dis- 
owned. But,  with  a  better  education,  they  would  probably  have 
thought  all  such  corruptive  opinions,  fashions,  and  amusements  as- 
behnv  their  r^otice,  and  unworthy  their  countenaiirce  and  supports 
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.Supposed  remedies  for  the  diminution  of  some  of  these  causes — Kegulatiorrs  in  the- 
cuse  of  mixed  marriages — Measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  pursuit  of  trade — 
Education,  as  it  is  moral  or  religious,  to  he  more  strictly  enforced  in  some 
families — as  it  is  literary  or  philosophical,  to  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
among  the  children  of  the  rich — Object  of  this  latter  education — nature  of  it, 
as  consisting  both  of  knowledge  and  prohibitions^how  it  would  operate 
against  the  fascinating  allurements  of  the  world,  or  to  the  end  proposed. 

I  PURPOSE  now  to  suggest,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  such  remarks  as,  if 
adopted,  might  possibl}^  operate  as  remedies  to  some  of  the  evils, 
which  have  been  described.  In  doing  this,  I  am  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  await  me.  I  am  sensible  tliat  I  ought  not  to  be  too  san- 
guine as  to  the  result  of  all  my  observations  upon  this  subject,  and 
3'et  I  can  not  but  think  that  I  nmy  be  successful  in  some  of  them. 
Arduous,  however,  as  the  task,  and  dubious  as  my  success  may  be,  I 
am  encouraged,  on  the  prospect  of  being  at  Least  partially  useful,  to^ 
undertake  it. 
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On  the  first  of  the  originiil  and  immediate  causes,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  I  mean  mixed  marriages,  I  shall  have  but  little  to  say. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  while  the  Society  means  to  keep  up  a 
due  subordination  among  its  members,  not  to  disown  such  as  may 
marry  out  of  it.  In  mixed  families,  such  as  these  marriages  produce, 
it  is  in  vain  to  exj^ect  that' the  discijiline  can  be  carried  on,  as  has 
been  previously  shown.  And  without  this  discipline  the  Society 
could  hardly  keep  up,  in  the  extensive  manner  it  does,  the  character 
of  a  moral  people.  I  think,  however,  that  some  good  might  be  done 
by  regulations  to  be  universally  observed.  Thus  they,  who  are  de- 
puted to  inform  the  disowned  of  their  exclusion  from  membership, 
should  be  of  the  most  amiable  temper  and  conciliatory  manners. 
Every  unqualified  person  should  be  excluded  from  these  missions. 
Permission  should  be  solicited  for  both  the  married  persons  to  be 
present  ou  such  occasions.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  effect, 
which  the  deputed,  if  of  sweet  and  tender  dispositions,  or  the  bad 
effects,  which  the  deputed,  if  of  cold  and  austere  manners,  might 
have  upon  tk©se  they  visited,  or  what  bias  it  might  give  the  one  in 
particular,  wlio  had  never  been  in  membership,  for  or  against  the  So- 
ciety. Permission  also  might  be  solicited,  even  when  the  mission 
was  over,  for  future  friendly  opportunities  or  visits,  which  would 
show  in  the  Society  itself  a  tender  regard  and  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  former  members.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  from  the 
impression,  which  such  apparent  regard  and  solicitude  might  occa- 
sion, that  the  children  of  the  visited,  though  not  members,  might  be 
brought  up  in  the  rules  of  membership.  And,  finally,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  desirable  that  the  disowned,  if  they  should  give  proof,  by 
their  own  lives  and  the  education  of  their  children,  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  should  solicit  restoration 
to  membership,  should  bo  admitted  into  it  again,  without  exacting 
from  them  painful  or  improper  acknowledgments,  or  wholly  as  new 
and  convinced  members. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  the  immediate  and  original  causes, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  tithes,  I  may  observe,  that  it  is,  as  far  as  I 
can  collect,  but  a  small  and  an  inferior  one;  few  being  disowned  on 
this  account,  and  still  fewer  now  than  formerl3\  It  would  be  desira- 
ble, however,  few  as  these  instances  may  be,  to  prevent  them.  But 
I  fear  that  no  remedy  can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  Quakers 
would  acquiesce,  except  it  could  be  shown  that  a  distinction  might 
be  made  between  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithes,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  Great  Tenets  of  the  Society  on  this 
subject. 

A  third  cause  of  disownment,  but  this  belongs  to  the  original  and 
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remote,  was  shown  to  be  the  pursuit  of  trade,  counected  as  it  is  with 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Society,  and  a  residence  in  the  towns.  I 
may  propose  as  remedies  for  this  :  First,  that  parents  should  be  care- 
ful to  exhibit  a  good  example  to  their  cliildi-en.  Secondly,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  that  they  should  prescribe  to  themselves  moderation 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  either  by  relinquishing  trade  at  a  given 
time,  or  by  dealing  out  the  profits  of  it  more  liberally  than  coTnmon 
in  the  way  of  benevolence,  so  that  their  children,  in  each  case,  may 
never  have  the  misfortune  of  the  prospect  of  a  large  moneyed  inde- 
pendence before  their  eyes.  Or,  lastl}',  that  they  should  give  them  a 
better  education  than  they  do  at  present;  on  which  subject,  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  order  of  things,  I  am  now  to  speak. 

A  fourth  cause,  then,  but  this  belongs  also  to  the  original  and  re- 
mote, was  shown  to  exist  in  education.  And  education,  as  it  was 
promotive  of  the  diminution  of  the  Society,  was  of  two  kinds. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  it,  wliich  is  alien,  the  remedy  is  easy. 
There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  procuring  proper  schoolmasters,  I 
mean' such  as  has  been  members.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for 
this.  The  first  is,  that,  the  Society  having  been  backward  in  afford- 
ing due  encouragement  to  learning,  few  of  any  great  literary  acqui- 
sitions have  been  brought  up  in  it.  The  second  is,  that  persons  have 
found  that  they  could  make  much  less  of  their  time  in  such  a  line 
of  employment  than  in  the  way  of  trade.  But  surely  the  Quakers, 
as  a  body  in  comfortable  and  independent  circumstances,  might 
easily  remedy  the  evil.  Does  not  a  man,  who  devotes  his  time  to 
the  instruction  of  youth,  deserve  to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  the 
man  who  sells  silver  utensils,  or  bracelets,  or  ear-rings,  or  other 
articles  of  trade?  Is  there  any  comparison  between  the  moral  use- 
fulness of  these?  Is  there  any  profession  more  useful  than  that 
which  forms  the  youthful  mind?  or.  rather.  Is  it  not  the  most  im- 
portant profession  in  the  state='-  ? 

With  respect  to  the  education,  which  is  acquired  in  the  Society 
itself,  the  remedy  fs  not  difficult.  This  education  was  shown  to  be 
of  two  kinds. 

On  that  part  of  it,  which  is  moral  or  religious.  I  may  observe,  that 
the  remedy  is  in  the  parents  themselves.  The  first  thing  to  be  re- 
commended is  an  universal  vigilance  over  the  disposition  and  man- 
ners of  children,  so  that  no  censurable  appearance,  whether  in  tem- 


*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Quakers  to  observe,  that  tliey  are  taking  more  pains 
than  formerly  in  the  promotion  of  this  object.  I  am  told  that  there  are  more  pri- 
vate seminaries,  now  kept  by  Quakers  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  their  own 
Society,  than  even  before  the  institution  of  Ackworth  School. 
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per  or  in  conduct,  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  suitable  notice  or 
rejiroof ;  or  that  the  bud,  which  jDromises  to  be  corruptive  of  morals, 
should  no  sooner  make  its  appearance  than  it  should  be  cut  off.  In 
cases  of  so  much  importance,  as  where  the  happiness  both  of  parents 
and  children  is  concerned,  the  former  should  be  peculiarly  circum- 
spect. They  should  not  talk  about  things,  but  insist  upon  them,  on 
all  proper  occasions.  They  should  not  point  out,  but  redress.  They 
should  not  lop  off  the  branches,  but  lay  the  axe  to  the  root.  And 
surely  youth  is  the  best  season  for  such  wholesome  interference.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  season  in  which  a  remedy  is  practicable ;  for 
we  are  assured,  if  "  we  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
that  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  It  is,  secondly,  the 
season  in  which  it  is  most  practicable ;  for,  can  we  hope  to  bend  the 
tree  so  easily  to  our  form,  as  the  sapling  from  whence  it  came?  And, 
thirdly,  it  is  the  season  in  which  only  it  is  practicable;  for,  will  not 
a  small  irregularity  grow,  if  uncontrolled,  to  a  greater?  Will  not 
one  irregularity,  also,  if  not  properly  checked,  give  birth  to  others? 
And  may  not  these  be  so  incorporated  into  the  inner  man,  in  a  course 
of  time,  that  it  may  he  ;is  difficult  for  parents  to  eradicate  them,  as 
for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  color,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  But 
surely  the  Quakers  ought  to  know  the  impropriety  of  undue  indul- 
gences in  their  families,  as  well  as  any  other  people.  Is  not  the 
early  subjugation  of  the  will  a  doctrine  more  particularly  adopted 
by  them  as  a  Society?  Without  such  a  subjugation,  do  they  not 
conceive  the  mind  to  be  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive  the  admonitions 
of  the  pure  Principle,  and  of  course  to  make  a  true  proficiency  in 
religion  ?  Do  they  not  consider  themselves  also  as  a  highly  profess- 
ing people,  and  do  they  not  know  that  the  world  expects  more  from 
them  than  from  others?  But  how  can  their  children  ever  perpetuate  this 
extraordinary  character  after  them,  or  show  that  their  parents  pos- 
sessed it,  unless  they  are  brought  up  in  a  peculiarl}^  guarded  man- 
ner? In  addition  to  these  observations,  it  may  be  recommended  that 
parents  should  be  careful  to  give  their  children  what  may  be  called 
a  literal  instruction  in  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  pure 
Theism,  or  to  those  doctrines,  which  they  conceive  may  come  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  may  have  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  their  principles,  as  a  Christian  body. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  education,  which  may  consist  of  know- 
ledge as  it  is  literary  or  philosophical,  I  conceive  it  might  be  attended 
with  advantage  to  carry  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been 
practised  in  the  Society,  but  particularly  the  latter.  Nothing  is  so 
delightful  to  youth  as  experimental  philosophy,  by  which  they  see 

No  science  takes  their 
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attention  more,  or  inclines  them,  in  the  further  pursuit  of  it,  to  be 
satisfied  with  home.  And  yet  I  doubt  whether  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing be  not  almost  wholly  neglected  in  the  Quaker-schools.  The 
education,  which  is  received  in  the  Society,  as  it  consists  of  the  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  described,  is  not,  in  my  apprehension,  carried 
far  enough,  so  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  children  of  the 
rich.  These  are  they,  who  are  most  in  danger.  These  ai-e  they, 
who,  having  the  prospect  of  wealth  before  them,  have  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  procure  destructive  pleasures.  These  are  they,  who, 
having  the  prospect  of  independence,  do  not  fear  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  or  the  loss  of  reputation  in  it,  like  those,  who  have  their  live- 
lihood to  obtain  by  their  own  industry.  Now  it  should  be  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  education  of  these,  as  indeed  it  should  of  all 
rich  persons,  so  to  instruct  them,  that,  while  they  are  obliged  to  live 
in  the  world,  they  may  be  enabled  to  live  out  of  it,  or  deny  it ;  so 
that,  when  seated  amidst  its  corruptive  opinions,  amusements,  and 
fashions,  they  should  estimate  them  as  below  their  notice,  and  as 
utterly  unworthy  their  countenance  and  support. 

I  should  be  sorry  if,  in  holding  up  this  species  of  education  to  a 
further  encouragement,  as  a  preservative  of  the  morals  of  the  child- 
ren of  rich  parents  amidst  the  various  temptations  of  life,  I  wei-e  to 
be  thought  to  endeavor  to  take  away  in  any  degree  the  necessit}'  of 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man,  or  to  deny 
that  this  spirit  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  first  and  best  guide, 
both  by  rich  and  poor,  during  their  pilgrimage  upon  earth.  For, 
who  can  teach  us  best  to  deny  the  world  ?  Who  can  teach  us  best  to 
estimate  its  pursuits  ?  Who  can  instruct  us  best  to  resist  its  temp- 
tations ?  To  the  Divine  Being,  then,  we  are  first  to  look  up,  as  to  him 
who  can  be  the  best  author  of  all  our  good,  and  the  surest  averter  of 
all  our  evils  ;  who  can  apply  the  best  remedy  to  the  imperfections  of 
our  nature ;  and  who,  while  he  leads  us  in  safety,  can  lead  us  into 
the  way  of  truth.  But  when  we  consider  how  many  are  inattentive, 
on  account  of  the  cares,  and  pleasures,  and  fashions,  and  prejudices, 
and  customs  of  the  world,  to  the  secret  notices  of  his  grace,  I  can 
not  help  cousidering  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  secondary  and 
subordinate  helps  to  our  virtue.  As  the  discipline  of  the  Society 
may  produce  and  preserve  a  certain  purity  of  life,  so  imiy  a  literary 
and  philosophical  education  operate  to  the  same  end.  Such  an  edu- 
cation is  in  its  general  tendency  a  friend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue, 
and  to  the  discouragement  of  vice.  It  sets  us  often  unquestionably 
above  many  of  the  corruptive  opinions  and  customs  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  live.  It  leads  us  also  frequently  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Being  in  all  the  variety  of  his  works.     It  gives  us  amia- 
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ble,  awful,  and  sublime  conceptions  of  him.  As  far  therefore  as  it  is 
capable  of  doing  this,  it  is  a  nseful  though  it  be  only  a  suboi-dinate 
source  of  our  jiuritj,  and  we  may  therefore  adopt  it  innocently. 
But  we  are  never  to  forget,  at  the  same  time,  that,  though  it  may 
help  us  occasionally  to  resist  corrupt  temptations,  and  to  encourage 
desirable  propensities,  yet  it  cannot  do  every  thing  for  us  that  is 
necessary,  and  that  we  are  never  to  overlook,  on  this  account,  the 
necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  show  in  what  the  education,  which,  under  these  limitations,  I 
am  going  to  jiropose,  may  consist,  I  shall  revive  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  philosophical  moralists  and  the  Quakers,  as  described  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  volume.  The  philosoi)hical  moralists 
contended,  That  knowledge  was  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  to 
be  relied  upon  than  jJi'ohibitions  ;  that  prohibitions  were  often  causes 
of  greater  evil  than  they  were  intended  to  prevent ;  that  they  them- 
selves were  friends  to  occasional  indulgences  ;  that  they  saw  nothing 
necessarily  or  inherently  mischievous  in  the  amusements  of  the 
world  ;  that  it  was  not  wise  to  anticipate  danger,  b}'  looking  to  dis- 
tant prospects  where  the  things  were  innocent  in  themselves;  that 
ignorance  of  vice  was  no  guardian  of  morals ;  that  causes  and  not 
sub-causes  were  to  be  contended  against;  and  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tain securit}'  but  in  knowledge  and  a  love  of  virtue.  To  this  the 
Quakers  replied,  That  prohibitions  wei-e  sanctioned  by  divine  au- 
thorit}^;  that,  as  far  they  related  to  the  corrupt  amusements  of  the 
world,  they  were  implietl  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  that  the 
knowledge,  which  should  be  promotive  of  vii-tue.  could  not  be  incul- 
cated without  them;  that  knowledge,  again,  if  it  were  to  be  ac(juired 
bj'  the  permission  of  occasional  indulgences,  or  b}'  being  alloAved  to 
pass  through  scenes  which  might  be  dangerous  to  virtue,  Avould  be 
more  ruinous  than  ignorance  by  a  prohibition  of  vice ;  that  igno- 
rance of  vice  wan  an  essential  in  Christian  morals  ;  and  tiiat  prohi- 
bitions therefore  were  indispensably  necessar}-,  and  better  to  be  re- 
lied upon  than  any  corrupt  knowledge,  which  might  arise  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  world. 

This  then  was  the  state  of  the  controversy  as  described  in  the  first 
volume.  And  in  this  state  it  was  left.  But  to  explain  the  education 
I  have  in  view,  I  shall  now  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

I  must  observe,  then,  that  the  philosophical  moralists  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Quakers  in  this  controversy,  inasmuch  as  they  sup- 
posed that  knowledge  was  a  better  safeguard  to  morals,  than  a  mere 
ignorance  of  vice ;  but  they  failed  in  this,  that  they  permitted  this 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  passing  through  scenes,  which  might 
not  be  friendly  to  virtue,     Now  this  latter  permission  is  inadmissible 
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in  a  Christian  education  ;  for  no  Christian  youtli  ought,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  to  be  permitted  to  see,  or  to  hear,  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
uttered  or  exhibited  bv  a  Christian.  The  Quakers,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  advantage  of  the  pliilosophical  moralists,  inasmuch  as 
they  considered  ignorance  to  be  better  than  corruj)ted  knowledge  ;  but 
they  failed  in  this,  that  they  seemed  to  rely  upon  ignorance  of  vice, 
as  a  safeguard  against  it,  without  a  proper  proportion  of  knowledge. 
The  education,  then,  to  which  I  allude,  ought  to  embrace  the  most 
valuable  positions  of  both.  It  should  consist  of  knowledge,  and  it 
should  consist  of  wise  prohibitions  also.  Knowledge  and  prohibi- 
tions are  inseparable.  While  the  mind  is  gaining  knowledge,  it 
should  be  kept  innocent;  and  while  it  is  kept  innocent,  it  should  be 
gaining  knowledge.  Youth  should  have  that  kind  of  knowledge 
instilled  into  them,  by  which  they  should  discern  the  value  of  the 
prohibitions,  which  are  enjoined  them.  They  should  have  such  and 
so  much  knowledge,  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  things  prohibited,  they  should  be  able  to  look  them  in 
the  face,  and  pass  through  them  without  injury.  This  is  that  educa- 
tion, which,  without  superceding  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  a  tendency  to  enable  persons,  while  they  live  in 
the  world,  to  live  out  of  it,  or  to  deny  it. 

But  lest  I  should  not  be  clearly  understood  upon  this  subject,  I 
will  exemplify  how  such  an  education  would  act  or  operate  to  the 
end  proposed. 

And,  first  of  all,  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  reading.  Xow 
there  are  two  kinds  of  reading;  the  one  useful,  the  other  dangei-ous. 
By  the  premises,  I  am  to  adopt  the  first,  and  to  prohibit  the  last.  If 
then  I  accustom  my  child  to  the  best  and  purest  models  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  I  give  him  a  certain  taste  for  composition.  If 
I  accustom  him  to  the  purest  and  most  amiable  sentiments,  as  con- 
tained in  these,  I  give  him  a  love  of  virtue.  If  I  heighten  these  sen- 
timents by  beautiful  selections  from  the  more  pure  and  amiable  sen- 
ments  of  Christianity,  I  increase  that  love.  If  I  give  him  in  my  own 
conduct  an  example,  he  sees  me  practice  that  which  I  recommend. 
I  give  him  then  a  taste  for  the  purest  reading  and  the  choicest  com- 
position, and  I  oflPer  to  his  notice,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  s^'stem 
of  morality,  which  he  cannot  but  gradually  adopt  as  his  own. 

Now  I  would  ask,  what  influence  could  a  novel  have  upon  a  mind 
formed  in  this  manner,  if  thrown  accidentally  in  his  way  ?  If  its 
composition  were  but  moderate,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  them,  it 
would  not  suit  the  taste  of  my  child.  If  its  sentiments  were  impure, 
it  would  disgust  him.  These  would  be  so  contrary  to  the  taste  and 
to  the  feelings  he  had  acquired,  that  the  poison  in  such  a  book,  like  a 
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ball  fired  at  a  globular  surface,  would  slide  off  without  detriment  to 
the  morals  of  my  child. 

Knowledge,  again,  may  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  amusements, 
and  of  such  as  may  be  resorted  to  within  doors.  Now  of  these  again 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  innocent  and  the  corruptive.  By  the  prem- 
ises, I  am  to  be  concerned  with  the  first  only.  If  then  I  accustom 
m}^  child  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  jDursuits  ;  if  I  excite  him 
to  experiments  in  these  ;  if  I  assist  him  in  measuring  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  discovering  the  Avisdom  and  power  of 
Omnipotence  as  displayed  in  these;  if  I  occasion  him  to  be  interested 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  objects,  wliat  have  I  done  for  my  chikl? 
Have  I  not  called  out  his  intellectual  faculties?  Have  I  not  laid  in 
him  the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  a  thoughtful  mind  ?  Have  I  not 
accustomed  him  to  solid  things,  in  opposition  to  those  that  are  light ; 
and  to  sublime  things,  in  opposition  to  those  that  are  frivolous? 
Have  I  not  inculcated  in  him  a  love  for  science? — But  take  my  child 
after  he  has  been  accustomed  to  such  thoughts  and  such  subjects,  to 
the  theatre;  let  the  pantomime  display  its  various  attracting  scenes 
to  his  view ;  and  will  he  not  think  his  entertainment  low  and  super- 
ficial, in  comparison  of  that  which  he  left  at  home? 

Knowledge,  again,  ma}'  be  acquired  by  amusements,  which  are  out 
of  doors.  These,  again,  may  be  innocent  or  exceptionable.  As 
before,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  former.  If,  then,  I  accus- 
tom mj^  child  to  range  the  fields,  as  an  employment  promotive  of  his 
health,  and  connect  this  healthy  exercise  with  the  entertainment  of 
botanical  pursuits, — do  I  not,  in  examining  with  him  the  shape,  the 
color,  and  the  mechanism  of  plants  and  flowers,  confirm  in  him  his 
former  love  of  the  works  of  JSTature  ?  Do  I  not  confirm  his  former 
notion  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Omnipotence?  Do  I  not  teach 
him  by  these  and  the  other  pursuits,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
that  all  recreations  should  be  innocent,  and  that  time  should  be  wisely 
employed  ?  But  hark!  another  amusement,  and  one  of  those  which 
are  followed  out  of  doors,  is  at  hand.  The  hounds  are  in  view,  and 
fast  approaching.  My  son  is  accidentally  solicited  to  join  them.  He 
would  ask  my  permission,  but  I  am  absent.  At  length  he  goes.  He 
follows  them  in  wild  tumult  and  uproar  for  an  hour.  He  sees  some 
galloping  over  hedges  and  ditches  like  madmen,  and  hazarding  their 
persons  in  a  presumptuous  manner.  He  sees  others  ride  over  the 
cultivated  fields  of  their  neighboi'S,  and  injure  the  rising  corn.  He 
finds  that  all  this  noise  and  tumult,  all  this  danger  and  injury,  are 
occasioned  by  the  pursuit  of  a  little  hare,  whose  pain  is  in  proportion 
to  the  joy  of  those  who  follow  it.  Now  can  this  diversion,  educated 
as  my  child  has  been,  fascinate  him  ?     Will  he  not  question  its  inno- 
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cence?    And  will  he  not  question  its  consistency  as  a  natural  jDursuit, 
or  as  an  employment  for  his  time? 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  knowledge  will  be  found  to  operate  as  an  arti- 
ficial and  innocent  preservative  against  the  destructive  pleasures  of 
the  world.  But  prohibitions  without  knowledge  will  be  but  of  little 
avail,  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  riches,  and  the  power  of  gratify- 
ing any  improper  appetites  as  they  may  rise.  But  by  knowledge  we 
shall  be  able  to  discover  the  beauty  of  things,  so  that  their  opposites 
or  the  things  prohibited,  will  cease  to  charm  us.  By  knowledge  we 
shall  be  able  to  discern  the  ugliness  of  the  things  prohibited,  so  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  loathe  them,  if  they  should  come  into  our  way. 
And  thus  an  education  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  knowledge 
may  operate  to  the  end  proposed. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 


Education  contmued,  as  consisting  of  knowledge  and  prohibitions  —  Good  which 
the  Quakers  have  done  by  prohibitions  without  any  considerable  knowledge — 
greater  good  which  they  would  do  with  it — Knowledge,  then,  a  great  deside- 
ratum in  their  education  —  favorable  state  of  the  Society  for  the  communica- 
tion of  it  with  purity,  or  without  detriment  to  morals — in  what  this  knowledge 
should  consist — general  advantages  of  it — peculiar  advantages  which  it  would 
bring  to  the  Society. 

When  we  consider  that  men  have  all  the  same  moral  nature,  we 
wonder,  at  the  first  sight,  at  the  great  diff'erence  of  conduct,  which 
they  exhibit  on  earth.  But  when  we  consider  the  power  of  educa- 
tion upon  the  mind,  we  seem  to  lose  our  surprise.  If  men  in  all 
countries  were  educated  alike,  we  should  find  a  greater  resemblance 
in  their  character.  It  is,  in  short,  education,  which  makes  the  man ; 
and  as  education  appears  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  importance  in  life, 
I  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter. 

All  education  should  have  two  objects  in  view;  the  opening  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  improvement  of  the  heart.  Of  the  two,  the 
latter  is  most  important.  There  cannot  be  a  question,  whether  the 
person  of  the  most  desirable  character  be  the  virtuous  or  the  learned 
man.  Without  virtue,  knowledge  loses  half  its  value.  Wisdom  with- 
out virtue  may  be  said  to  be  merely  political;  and  such  wisdom, 
whenever  it  belongs  to  a  man,  is  little  better  than  the  cunning  or 
craftiness  of  a  fox.  A  man  of  a  cultivated  mind  without  an  unsha- 
ken love  of  virtue  is  but  a  dwarf  of  a  man.  His  food  has  done  him 
no  good,  as  it  has  not  contributed  to  his  growth.    And  it  would  have 
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been  better,  for  the  honor  of  literature,  if  he  had  never  been  educated 
at  all.  The  talents  of  man,  indeed,  considering  him  as  a  moral  be- 
ing, ought  always  to  be  subservient  to  religion.  "All  philosophy," 
says  tlie  learned  Cudworth,  "to  a  wise  man,  to  a  truly  sanctified 
mind,  as  he  in  Plutarch  speaketh,  is  but  matter  for  Divinity  to  work 
upon.  Religion  is  the  queen  of  all  those  inward  endowments  of  the 
soul;  and  all  pure  natural  knowledge,  all  virgin  and  iindeflowered 
arts  and  sciences,  are  her  handmaids,  that  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed." 

Now,  if  the  opening  of  the  understanding  and  the  improvement 
of  the  heart  be  the  great  objects  to  be  attained,  it  will  follow,  that 
both  knowledge  and  wise  prohibitions  should  always  be  component 
parts  of  the  education  of  youth.  The  latter  the  Quakers  have 
adopted  ever  since  the  institution  of  their  Society.  The  former  they 
have  been  generally  backward  to  promote,  at  least  to  any  considera- 
ble extent.  That  they  have  done  good,  however,  by  their  prohibi- 
tions, though  unaccompanied  by  any  considerable  knowledge,  it 
would  be  disingenuous  not  to  acknowledge.  But  this  good  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  children  of  those,  who  have  occupied  middle 
stations  in  the  Society.  Such  children  have  undoubtedly  arrived  at 
the  true  wisdom  of  life  at  an  early  age,  as  I  have  before  described, 
and  have  done  honor  to  the  religion  they  professed.  But  prohibi- 
tions without  knowledge  have  not  been  found  to  answer  so  well 
among  the  children  of  those,  who  have  had  the  prospect  of  a  large 
monej'cd  independence  before  them,  and  who  have  not  been  afraid 
either  of  the  bad  opinion  of  their  own  Society,  or  of  the  bad  opinion 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  knowledge  with 
prohibitions  would  in  all  probability  be  useful  to  these;  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  enable  them,  in  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  to  stand  against  corrupt  opinions  and  fashions;  and, 
while  they  were  living  in  the  world,  to  live  out  of  it  or  to  deny  it. 

Peculiarly  situated  as  the  Quakers  are,  the}'  have  opportunities, 
beyond  any  other  people,  of  ingrafting  knowledge  into  their  system 
of  education  without  danger,  or,  in  other  words,  of  giving  know- 
ledge to  their  children  with  the  purity,  which  Christianity  would 
prescribe.  The  great  misfortune  in  the  world  is,  that  a  learned  edu- 
cation is  frequently  thought  more  of  than  a  virtuous  one :  that  youth, 
while  they  obtain  knowledge,  are  not  properly  watched  and  checked; 
and  that  they  are  suffered  to  roam  at  large  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
and  to  cultivate  or  not,  at  their  own  option,  the  science,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  of  religion.  Hence  it  will  happen,  that  where  we  see  learned 
men,  we  shall  not  always  see  persons  of  the  most  exemplary  charac- 
ter.   But  the  Quakers  have  long  ago  adopted  a  system  of  prohibi- 
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tions,  as  so  many  barriers  against  vice  or  preservatives  of  virtue. 
Their  constitution  forbids  all  indulgences  that  appear  unfriendly  to 
morals.  They  may  therefore,  while  they  retain  the  prohibitions 
which  belong  to  their  constitution,  give  encouragement  to  know- 
ledg,  "without  a  fear  that  it  will  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  vice. 

They  have  opportunities,  again,  or  advantages,  which  others  have 
not,  in  another  point  of  view.  In  the  great  public  Seminar}^  at  Ack- 
worth,  which  belongs  to  them,  and  which  is  principally  for  those 
who  are  of  the  poor  and  middle  classes,  every  thing  is  under  the  in- 
spection and  guidance  of  committees,  which  can  watch  and  enforce 
an  observance  of  any  rules  that  may  be  prescribed.  Why,  then,  if 
public  seminaries  were  instituted  for  the  reception  of  the  children  of 
the  rich,  or  if  the  rich  were  to  give  encouragement  to  large  private 
seminaries  for  the  same  purposes,  should  they  not  be  placed  under 
the  visiting  discipline  of  the  Society?  Why  should  they  not  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  committees  also?  Why  should  not  these 
committees  see  that  the  two  great  objects  of  the  education  proposed 
were  going  on  at  the  same  time;  or  that,  while  knowledge  was  ob- 
taining, discipline  had  not  been  relaxed?  Why  should  not  such 
seminaries  j)roduce  future  Penns,  and  Barclays,  and  others,  who, 
while  they  were  men  capable  of  deep  literary  researches,  should  be 
exemplary  for  their  virtue  ? 

As  knowledge  then  ought  to  form  a  jDart  of  the  proj)osed  education, 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  been  hitherto  encouraged,  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  component  parts  of  it,  and  as  to  the  gen- 
eral advantages  of  these;  and  I  shall  afterwards  speak  to  the  advan- 
tages, which  the  Society  in  particular  would  derive  from  such  a 
change. 

In  the  education  I  propose,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  slightest  manner 
to  break  in  upon  the  moral  system  of  the  Quakers,  as  previously 
described.  I  do  not  propose  to  them  the  polite  arts.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend to  them  to  make  their  children  musicians,  or  that  they  should 
learn,  under  the  dancing-master,  to  step  gracefully.  I  advise  only 
such  knowledge  as  will  be  strictly  innocent  and  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  I  recommend  a  better  classical  education.  Class- 
ical knowledge  gives  the  foundation  both  of  particular  and  universal 
grammar.  While  it  gives  the  acquisition  of  the  dead  languages,  it 
is  the  root,  and  therefore  facilitates  the  acquisition,  of  many  of  the 
living.  As  most  of  the  technical  terms  in  the  professions  and  sci- 
ences are  borrowed  from  these  languages,  it  renders  them  easily  un- 
derstood. The  study  of  the  structure  and  combination  of  words 
and  sentences  calls  forth  the  reflecting  powers  of  youth,  and  exjiands 
their  genius.      It  leads  to  penetration  and  judgment.     It  induces 
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habits  of  diligence  and  patience.  By  means  of  this  knowledge  we 
have  access  to  the  sacred  writings  in  the  languages  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  we  are  therefore  not  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  for 
the  sense  of  them  by  others.  We  become  acquainted  also,  by  means 
of  it,  with  the  sentiments  and  knowledge  of  the  antients.  We  see 
their  thoughts  and  expressions.     We  acquire  a  literary  taste. 

A  knowledge  of  antient  history  is  necessarily  connected  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Classics.  To  this,  however,  should  be  added  that 
of  the  modern.  History*,  while  it  entertains  us,  instructs  us  mor- 
ally. We  can  not  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  or  the  causes  of 
their  formation  and  dissolution,  or  read  the  histories  of  good  and  bad 
men,  without  impressions  of  moral  importance  to  ourselves.  I  pur- 
pose to  add  a  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  this  account. 

A  philosophical  education  is  peculiarly  important.  By  this  I  mean 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  of  mechanics,  optics,  h}^- 
drostatics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  like.  The  teach- 
ing of  these  should  be  accompanied  by  experiments.  Experimental 
philosophy,  as  I  observed  before,  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  youth. 
Such  knowledge  teaches  us  the  causes  of  things.  Mysteries,  hitherto 
hidden  both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field,  and  in  the  heaven  and  in 
the  air,  lie  unfolded  to  our  view.  Every  walk  we  take,  while  the 
surface  of  the  earth  remains  as  it  is,  and  the  canopy  of  the  firma- 
ment is  spread  over  us,  gives  us  the  opportunity,  in  all  the  innumer- 
able objects  presented  to  our  view,  of  almost  endless  investigation 
and  delight.  And  the  deeper  we  go  into  the  hidden  things  of  nature, 
and  the  more  we  unfold  them,  have  we  not  a  firmer  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Creator,  and  more  sublime  notions  of  the  symmetry, 
order,  beauty,  and  wisdom  of  his  works?  Such  knowledge  leads  also, 
as  it  has  always  done,  to  discoveries,  by  which  we  may  make  ourselves 
useful  to  mankind.  And  besides  the  utility  of  which  it  may  make 
us  capable,  discoveries  of  the  principles  of  Nature  may  be  said  to 
have  a  tendency  to  augment  our  love  and  admiration  of  the  first 
great  Cause. 

To  philosophical  knowledge,  which  may  also  include  architecture, 
rhetoric,  and  logic,  should  be  added  general  reading.  Such  reading 
should  be  of  the  purest  kind.  Of  knowledge,  acquired  in  this  man- 
ner, it  may  be  said,  that  it  opens  new  sources  of  right  views  and 
sentiments,  and  this  even  independently  of  Christianity,  from  which 
our  most  valuable  information  is  derived.  Thus,  at  a  time  when,  as 
a  nation,  we  professed  to  be  Christians,  we  shed  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs.     Thus,  when  even  such  men  as  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 

*  Under  this  term  may  be  included  Select  Voyages  and  Travels. 
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one  of  the  brighest  Christian  jxitterns  in  our  countr}',  were  at  the 
head  of  it,  we  condemned  persons  to  death  for  witchcraft.  But  know- 
ledge, superior  to  that  of  those  times,  has  taught  us  better  things. 
By  means  of  it  we  perceive  that  persecution  does  not  destroy,  but 
that  it  propagates  opinions,  and  that  the  belief  of  the  existence  of 
witchcraft  is  absurd. 

These  then  appear  to  me  to  be  general  advantages,  or  such  as  are 
inseparable  from  education,  when  composed  of  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  have  been  described.  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
show  the  peculiar  advantages,  which  the  Quakers  would  derive  from  it. 

It  will  appear,  then,  if  we  look  back  into  the  character  of  the 
members  of  this  Society,  as  described  in  this  volume,  that  the  world 
charges  them,  I  mean  the  more  affluent  part  of  them,  with  havino- 
less  learning  than  others  in  a  similar  rank  of  life.  But  surely  the 
education  I  propose  would  remove  this  intellectual  defect. 

The  world,  again,  as  we  have  seen,  has  fixed  another  intellectual 
blemish  upon  them  by  the  imputation  of  superstition.  But  how  does 
superstition  enter  unless  there  is  a  want  of  knowledge?  Does  not 
all  history  bear  testimony,  that,  in  proportion  as  men  have  been  more 
or  less  enlightened,  they  have  been  more  or  less  liable  to  this  charge? 
It  is  knowledge,  then,  which  must  banish  this  frightful  companion  of 
the  mind.  Wherever  individuals  acknowledge,  in  a  more  extensive 
degree  than  usual,  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  these  of 
all  other  people  will  find  the  advantages  of  it.  Knowledo-e  leads  to  a 
solution  of  things,  as  they  are  connected  with  philosophy,  or  the 
theory  of  the  human  mind.  It  enables  men  to  know  their  first  and 
second  causes,  and  to  distinguish  between  causes  and  occasions.  It 
fixes  the  nature  of  action  and  of  thought,  and,  by  rcferrino-  effects  to 
their  causes,  it  often  enables  them  to  draw  the  line  between  the  prob- 
ability of  fancy  and  in.spiration.  How  many  good  men  are  there 
who,  adopting  a  similar  creed  with  that  of  the  Quakers  on  this  sub- 
ject, make  themselves  uneasj-  by  bringing  down  the  Divine  Beino-, 
promiscuously  and  without  due  discrimination,  into  the  minute  con- 
cerns of  their  lives  !  How  many  are  there,  who  attribute  to  him  that 
which  is  easily  explained  by  the  knowledge  of  common  causes! 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  appearances  in  nature,  which  a  person 
of  an  uninformed  mind,  but  who  adopts  the  doctrine  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  would  place  among  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divine 
notices,  which  others  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  nature 
would  almost  instantly  solve.  Thus,  again,  there  may  be  occasions 
which  persons,  carrying  the  same  doctrine  to  an  undue  extent,  might 
interpret  into  warning  or  prophetic  voices,  but  which  a  due  exercise 
of  the  intellect,  where  such  exercise  has  been  properly  encouraged 
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would  easily  explain.  This  reminds  me  of  a  singular  occurrence. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  lately  walking  in  a  beautiful  vale.  In  approach- 
ing a  slate-quarry,  he  heard  an  explosion,  and  amass  of  Ptone,  which 
had  been  severed  by  gunpowder,  fell  near  him  as  he  walked  along. 
He  went  immediately  to  the  persons  employed.  He  represented  to 
them  the  inipropriet}'  of  their  conduct  in  not  having  given  proper 
notice  to  such  as  were  passing  by,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
emphatically,  that  they  themselves  would  be  soon  destroyed.  It 
happened  but  six  weeks  afterwards,  that  two  of  these  men  were 
blown  to  pieces.  The  words  then  of  my  friend  were  verified.  Now 
I  have  no  doubt  that  ignorant  persons,  in  the  habit  of  referring 
everything  promiscuously  to  the  Divine  interference,  would  consider 
my  friend  as  a  prophet,  and  his  words  as  a  divinely  forewarning 
voice.  But  what  did  my  friend  mean  ?  or  where  did  he  get  his  fore- 
sight on  this  occasion?  The  answer  is,  that  my  friend,  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  his  I'ational  faculties,  concluded  that,  if  the 
people  in  question  were  so  careless  with  respect  to  those  who  should 
be  passing  by  in  such  times  of  danger,  they  would  by  custom  become 
careless  with  respect  to  themselves,  and  that  ultimately  some  mis- 
chief would  befall  them.  It  is  knowledge,  then,  acquired  by  a  due 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  through  the  course  of  an 
enlightened  education,  which  will  give  men  just  views  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  things;  and  which,  while  it  teaches  them  to  discover 
and  acknowledge  the  Divine  Being  in  all  his  wondrous  works,  and 
properly  to  distinguish  him  in  his*  providences,  preserves  them  from 
the  miseries  of  sujjerstition. 

The  world,  again,  has  fixed  the  moral  blemish  of  the  money  get- 
ting spirit  upon  the  Quaker-character.  But  knowledge  would  stej) 
in  here,  also,  as  a  considerable  corrector  of  the  evil.  It  would  show 
that  there  were  other  objects  besides  money,  which  were  worthy  of 
pursuit.  Nor  would  it  point  out  only  new  objects :  it  would  make  a 
scale  of  their  comparative  importance.  It  would  fix  intellectual 
attainments,  next  to  religion,  in  the  highest  class.  Thus  money 
would  sink  in  importance  as  a  pursuit,  or  be  valued  onlj^  as  it  was 
the  means  of  comfort  to  those  who  had  it,  or  of  communicating  com- 
fort to  others.  Knowledge  also  would  be  useful  in  taking  off  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  corruptive  effects  of  this  spirit;  for  it  would  prevent 
it,  by  the  more  liberal  notions  it  would  introduce,  from  leaving  the 
whole  of  its  dregs  of  pollution  upon  the  mind. 

*  I  by  no  means  intend  to  insinuate,  that  we  ought  to  overlook  the  acts  of 
Divine  Providence,  but  that  we  ought  not  promiscuously  to  attribute  everything 
to  his  particular  interference,  without  a  prior  exercise  of  our  reason. 
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The  Quakers,  again,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  charged  with  a 
want  of  animation;  from  whence  an  unjust  inference  has  been  drawn 
of  the  coldness  of  their  hearts.  But  knowledge  would  diminish  this 
appearance.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  enlarge  the  powers  and 
vary  the  topics  of  conversation.  It  would  enliven  the  speaker.  It 
would  give  him  animation  in  discourse.  Animation,  again,  would 
prodiieo  a  greater  appearance  of  energ}-,  and  energy  of  the  warmth 
of  life,  and  there  are  few  people,  whatever  might  be  the  outward  cold 
appearance  of  the  person,  with  whom  they  conversed,  whose  preju- 
dices would  not  die  away,  if  they  found  a  cheerful  and  an  agreeable 
companion. 

Another  charge  against  the  members  of  this  Society  was  obstinacy. 
This  was  shown  to  be  unjust.  The  trait  in  this  case  should  rather 
have  been  put  down  as  virtue.  Knowledge,  however,  would  even 
operate  here  as  a  partial  remedy.  For,  while  they  are  esteemed 
deficient  in  literature,  their  opjiosition  to  the  customs  of  the  world 
will  always  be  characterized  as  folly.  But  if  they  were  to  bear  in 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen  a  diff'erent  estimation  as  to  intellect- 
ual attainments,  the  trait  might  be  spoken  of  under  another  name. 
For  persons  are  not  af>t  to  impute  obstinacy  to  the  actions  of  those, 
however  singular,  whom  they  believe  to  have  paid  a  due  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  to  recollection  the  other  traits  that 
were  mentioned,  to  see  the  operation  of  a  superior  education  upon 
these.  It  must  have  already  apj)eared,  that,  whatever  inay  be  the 
general  advantages  of  learning,  they  would  be  more  than  usually 
valuable  to  the  Quaker-character. 


CHAPTEE    VI, 


Arguments  of  those  of  the  Society  examined,  who  may  deprecUite  humatt  know- 
ledge— this  depreciation  did  not  originate  with  the  first  members — with  Bar- 
clay— Penn — EUwood — but  arose  afterwards — Keputed  disadvantages  of  a 
classical  education — its  Heathen  mythology  and  morality — Disadvantages  of 
a  philosophical  one — its  scepticism — general  disadvantages  of  human  learning 
— inefficiency  of  all  the  arguments  advanced. 

Having  shown  the  advantages,  which  generally  accompany  a  su- 
perior education,  I  shall  exhibit  the  disadvantages,  which  may  be 
thought  to  attend  it;  or  I  shall  consider  those  arguments  which 
some  persons  of  this  Society,  who  have  unfoi'tunately  depreciated 
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human  learning,  though  with  the  best  intentions,  might  use  against 
it,  if  they  were  to  see  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

But  before  I  do  this,  I  shall  exonerate  the  primitive  members  from 
the  charge  of  such  a  depreciation.  These  exhibited  in  their  own 
persons  the  practicability  of  the  union  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
While  they  were  eminent  for  their  learning,  they  were  distinguished 
for  the  piety  of  their  lives.  They  were,  indeed,  the  friends  of  both. 
They  did  not  patronize  the  one  to  the  prejudice  and  expulsion  of  the 
other 'i^. 

Barclay,  in  his  celebrated  Apology,  no  where  condemns  the  pro- 
priety or  usefulness  of  human  learning,  or  denies  it  to  be  promotive 
of  the  temporal  comforts  of  man.  He  says  that  the  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  or  of  Logic  and  Philosophy,  or  of  Ethics, 
or  of  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  is  not  necessary.  But  not  necessary 
for  what?  Mark  his  own  meaning.  Not  necessar}^  to  make  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  But  where  does  he  say  that  knowledge,  which 
he  himself  possessed  to  such  a  considerable  extent,  was  not  neces- 
sary;  or  that  it  did  not  contribute  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life? 
"What  would  have  been  the  character  of  his  own  book,  or  what  would 
have  been  its  comparative  value  and  usefulness,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  quote  so  many  authors  to  his  purpose  in  their  original  texts, 
or  to  have  detected  so  many  classical  errors,  or  to  have  introduced 
such  apposite  history,  or  to  have  drawn  up  his  propositions  with  so 
much  logical  and  mathematical  clearness  and  precision  ;  or  if  he  had 
not  been  among  the  first  literary  characters  of  his  day  ? 

William  Penn  was  equally  celebrated  with  Barclay  as  a  scholar. 
His  works  afford  abundant  ])roof  of  his  erudition,  or  of  the  high 
cultivation  of  his  mind.  Like  the  rest  of  his  associates,  he  was  no 
advocate  for  learning  as  a  qualification  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel; 
but  he  was  yet  a  friend  to  it  on  the  principle  that  it  enlarged  the 
understanding,  and  that  it  added  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  He  entreated  his  wife,  in  the  beautiful  letter  that  he  left  her 
before  he  embarked  on  his  first  voyage  to  America,  "  not  to  be  sparing 
of  expense  in  procuring  learning  for  his  children  ;  for  that  by  such 
parsimony  all  was  lost  that  was  saved."  And  he  recommended  also, 
in  the  same  letter,  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  education, 
which  I  have  described. 

Thomas  EUwood,  a  celebrated  writer  among  the  early  Quakers, 

*  Georo-e  Fox  was  certainly  an  exception  to  this  as  a  scholar.  He  was  also  not 
friendly  to  classical  learning,  on  account  of  some  of  the  indelicate  passages  con- 
tained in  the  classical  authors,  which  he,  and  Furley,  and  Stubbs,  took  some  pains 
to  cite ;  but  if  these  "had  'been  removed,  I  believe  his  objections  would  have 
ceased. 
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and  the  friend  of  the  great  John  IVIilton,  was  so  sensible  of  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  a  want  of  knowledge,  that  he  revived  his 
learning  with  great  industry  even  after  lie  had  become  a  Quaker. 
Let  us  hear  the  account  which  he  gives  of  himself  in  his  own  Jour- 
nal. 'I  mentioned  before,"  saj-s  he,  "that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  made 
some  progress  in  learning,  and  that  I  lost  it  all  again  before  I  came 
to  be  a  man.  ISTor  was  I  rightly  sensible  of  my  loss  therein,  till  I 
came  amongst  the  Quakers.  But  there  I  both  saw  my  loss  and  la- 
mented it,  and  applied  myself  with  the  utmost  diligence  at  all  lei- 
sure times  to  recover  it.  So  false  I  found  that  charge  to  be,  which 
in  those  tini'^fes  was  cast  as  a  reproach  upon  the  Quakers,  that  they 
despised  and  decried  all  human  learning,  because  they  denied  it  to 
be  essentiall}^  necessary  to  a  Gospel-ministry,  which  was  one  of  the 
controversies  of  those  times. 

"But  though  I  toiled  hard,  and  spared  ho  pains  to  regain  what  I 
had  once  been  master  of,  yet  I  found  it  a  matter  of  so  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  was  ready  to  say,  as  the  noble  eunuch  to  Philip  in  an- 
other case,  'How  can  I,  unless  I  had  some  man  to  guide  me?' 

"  This  I  had  formerly  complained  of  to  my  especial  friend  Isaac 
Pennington,  but  now  more  earnestly;  Avhich  put  him  upon  consider- 
ing and  contriving  a  means  for  my  assistance. 

"He  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Paget,  a  phj^sician  of 
note  in  London  ;  and  he  with  John  Milton,  a  gentleman  of  great  note 
for  learning  throughout  the  learned  world  for  the  accurate  jjieces  he 
had  written  on  various  subjects  and  occa.««ions. 

"This  person,  having  filled  a  public  station  iu  the  former  timea, 
lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in.  London;  and,  having  wholly 
lost  his  sight,  kept  alwaj^s  a  man.  to  read  to  him,  which  usually  was 
the  son  of  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  in  kindness 
lie  took  to  improve  in  his  learning. 

"Thus,  by  the  me<:liation  of  my  friend  Isaac  Pennington  with  Dr. 
Paget,  and  of  Dr.  Paget  with  John  Milton,  was  I  admitted  to  come 
to  him,  not  as  a  servant  to  him,  (which  at  that  time  he  needed  not,) 
nor  to  be  in  the  house  with  him,  but  only  to  have  the  liberty  of 
coming  to  his  house  at  certain  hours  when  I  would,  and  to  read  to 
.him  what  books  he  should  appoint  me;  which  was  all  the  favor  I 
desired." 

By  means  of  this  extract  made  from  the  Life  of  Thomas  EUwood, 
we  come  to  three  conclusions:  First,  that  among  the  early  Quakers 
there  were  many  of  considerable  leaiming.  Secondly,  that  these  did 
not  decry  or  depreciate  human  knowledge.  And,  thirdly,  that  the 
calumny  of  such  a  depreciation  by  them  arose  from  the  controversy,. 
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which  they  thought  it  right  to  maintain,  in  which  they  denied  it  to 
'be  necessary  as  a  qualification  for  a  Cxospel-minister. 

This  .latter  conclusion  brings  me  round  again  to  the  point.  And 
here  I  must  observe,  that  though  this  famous  controversy  occasioned 
^the  first  members  to  be  unduly  blamed  on  account  of  such  a  depreci- 
ation, yet  it  contributed  to  make  some  of  their  immediate  successors, 
as  I  stated  in  a  former  volume,  justly  chargeable  with  it.  But 
whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  real  cause,  it  is  not  material  to  the 
question.  Many  of  the  Society,  from  some  cause  or  other,  did  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  their  founders, 
begin  to  depreciate  human  knowledge ;  the  effects  of  which,  though 
gradually  dissipating,  have  not  been  wholly  done  away  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  disadvantages,  therefore,  of  human  learning,  or  the 
arguments  which  would  be  advanced  against  it  by  those  who  may 
undervalue  it,  I  shall  now  consider. 

These  arguments  may  be  divided  into  particular  and  general.  On 
the  former  I  shall  first  speak. 

A  classical  education  is  considered  to  be  objectionable,  first,  on 
account  of  the  Heathen  mythology,  that  is  necessarily  connected 
with  it.  Its  tendency,  as  it  relates  to  fiibulous  occurrences,  is 
thought  to  be  unfavorable,  as  it  may  lead  to  a  romantic  proj)ensity, 
and  a  turn  for  fiction.  But  surely  I  may  observe  in  answer  to  this, 
that  the  meaning  of  such  occurrences  cannot  be  well  mistaken.  If 
they  are  represented  to  our  view  in  fable,  they  have  had  their  foun- 
dation in  truth.  Many  of  them,  again,  are  of  such  importance,  that 
we  could  not  wish  to  see  them  annihilated.  Let  us  refer,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  story  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  Is  it  not  one  among  the 
many  outward  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Moses? 
Or  do  we  not  trace  in  it  additional  proofs  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the 
renewal  of  mankind  ? 

Its  tendenc}',  again,  as  it  relates  to  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
Heathen  gods,  their  number,  their  offices,  and  their  character,  is  con- 
sidered as  degrading  and  exceptionable.  I  will  concede  this  for  a 
moment.  But  may  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  rendered  instruc- 
tive and  useful  ?  May  not  the  retention  of  such  a  history  be  accom- 
panied with  great  moral  advantages  to  our  children  ?  The  emj^eror  . 
Theodosius  commanded  the  idol-temples  to  be  destroyed.  Instead  of 
devoting  them  to  the  use  of  the  Christians  of  those  times,  by  which 
they  might  have  been  preserved  to  future  generations,  the  most 
beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  were  reduced  to  ruins.  But  would  it 
not  have  been  better,  had  Theodosius  brought  good  out  of  evil,  by 
retaining  them  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  a  high  moral  gratification 
to  those,  who  knew  the  fact,  that  temples  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
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ship  of  idols,  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  only  true  God? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  matter  of  joy  to  these  to  have  reflected 
upon  the  improving  condition  of  mankind?  And  Avhile  they  looked 
up  to  these  beautiful  structures  of  art,  might  not  the  sight  of  them 
have  contributed  to  the  incitement  of  their  virtue  ?  If  it  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  corrupt  part  of  our  nature  to  render  innocent  things 
vicious,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  essence  of  our  nature  to  render 
vicious  things  in  process  of  time  innocent ;  so  that  the  very  remnants 
of  idolatry  may  be  made  subservient  to  our  moral  improvement. 
'■If,"  as  I  observed  in  the  first  volume,  '•  we  were  to  find  an  altar, 
which  had  been  sacred  to  Moloch,  but  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
stepping-stone  to  help  the  aged  and  infirm  upon  their  horses,  why 
should  we  destroy  it?  Might  it  not  be  made  useful  to  our  morality, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  made  to  excite  sorrow  for  the  past  and  gratitude 
for  the  present?"  And  in  the  same  manner  the  retention  of  the 
Heathen  mj'thology  might  be  made  serviceable.  Ought  it  not,  when- 
ever we  contemplate  it,  to  make  us  thankful,  that  we  have  not  the 
dark  and  cheerless  path  of  our  ancestors  to  tread; — that  we  have 
clearer  light ; — that  we  have  surer  prospects ; — that  we  have  a  steadier 
ground  of  hope  ; — and  ought  we  not  on  a  contemplation  of  these 
superior  advantages,  brought  to  us  by  Eevelation,  to  be  roused  into 
the  practice  of  a  suj^erior  virtue  ? 

Classical  education  again,  is  considered  as  objectionable  by  the  So- 
ciet}"  on  account  of  the  Heathen  notions,  which  it  may  spread.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  highest  reputation  of  man  is  placed  in  deeds  of  mar- 
tial achievement,  and  a  martial  ardor  is  in  consequence  infused  into 
youth,  which  it  is  difiicult  to  suppress.  That  such  effects  are  pro- 
duced there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  how  are  we  to  avoid  these  whilst 
we  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  world?  The  expulsion  of  the  classics 
from  the  system  of  our  education  would  not  exj^el  such  notions. 
Our  own  newspapers,  which  are  open  to  all,  spread  the  same  opin- 
ions, and  are  instrumental  of  course  in  producing  the  same  excite- 
ments; but  they  do  it  in  a  much  more  objectionable  way  than  the 
classical  authors ;  that  is,  they  do  it  with  less  delicacy,  and  with  a 
more  sanguinary  applause.  But  where,  as  I  observed  before,  shall 
we  retire  from  such  impressions?  Does  not  the  recruiting  drum  pro- 
pagate them  in  all  our  towns?  Do  not  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
the  illuminations,  which  occasionally  take  place  in  the  time  of  war, 
propagate  them  also?  And  do  we  not  find  these,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace,  the  sentiments  and  impressions  of  the  world?  Our  own  no- 
tions, then,  our  own  writings,  and  our  own  customs,  are  more  to  be 
blamed  in  this  respect  than  the  literary  compositions  of  antient 
times.     But  this,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  least  an  objection  with 
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the  members  of  this  Society  to  such  an  education,  because,  to  their 
honor,  tliey  have  a  constant  counteraction  of  the  effects  of  such  sen- 
timents and  impressions  in  the  principles  of  their  own  constitution; 
and  which  counteraction  can  not  cease,  while  by  the  bearing  of  their 
testimony  they  live  in  a  continual  protest  against  them. 

The  last  objection  to  a  classical  education  is,  that  the  system  of  the 
Heathen  morality  is  generalh'  too  deficient  for  those,  who  are  to  be 
brought  up  as  Christians.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  S3'stem  of  the  moralitj^  of  the  world.  I  could  procure  purer 
sentiments,  and  this  generally,  from  the  Heathen  authors,  usually 
called  classical*,  than  I  can  collect  from  many  even  of  the  admired 
publications  of  our  own  times  The  morality  of  the  Heathens  is  not 
so  deficient  as  many  have  imagined.  If  their  best  opinions  were 
duly  selected  and  brought  into  one  view,  the  only  matter  of  surprise 
would  be,  how,  with  no  other  than  the  law  written  upon  the  heart, 
the}^  had  made  such  sublime  discoveries.  It  was  principally  in  their 
theolog}',  Avhere  the  law  written  upon  the  heart  could  not  reach,  that 
the  antients  were  deficient.  They  knew  but  little  of  the  one  true 
God.  They  did  not  know  hat  he  was  a  Spirit,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They  were  ignorant  of  his 
attributes.  They  had  learned  nothing  of  the  true  origin,  nature, 
and  condition  of  man,  or  of  the  scheme  of  creation  and  redemp- 
tion. These  things  were  undoubtedly  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
antient  philosophers:  and  it  was  in  knowledge  of  this  kind  chiefly 
that  their  deficienc}'  was  apparent.  But  how  is  this  particular  de- 
ficienc}'  detrimental  to  3'outh,  or  how,  rather,  might  it  not  be  ren- 
dered useful  to  them  in  the  way  described  ?  What  a  sublime  con- 
trast does  knowledge,  as  exhibited  by  Eevelation,  afford  to  the  ig- 
norance of  those  times;  and  what  joy  and  gratitude  ought  we  not 
to  feel  in  the  comparison !  And  this  is  the  only  use,  which  can  be 
made  of  their  mythology.  For,  when  we  send  youth  to  the  classical 
authors,  we  send  them  to  learn  the  languages,  and  this  through  a  me- 
dium where  the  morality  is  both  useful  and  respectable;  but  we  do 
not  send  them,  living  where  the  blessings  of  Eevelation  are  enjoyed, 
to  be  instructed  in  religion. 

*  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  amidst  beautiful  sentiments  such  as 
are  indelicate  are  occasionail}'  interspersed.  But  the  Quakers  might  remedy  this 
objection  by  procuring  a  new  edition  of  the  purest  Classics  only,  in  which  partic- 
ular passages  might  be  omitted.  Thej-  might  also  add  new  Latin  notes,  founded 
on  Christian  principles,  where  any  ideas  were  found  to  be  incorrect,  and  thus  make 
Heathenism  itself  useful,  as  a  literal  teacher  of  a  religious  system.  The  world,  I 
believe,  would  be  obliged  to  the  Quakers  for  such  an  edition;  and  it  would  soon 
obtain  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  kinurdoni. 
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The  principal  argument  against  a  philosophical  education,  which 
is  the  next  subject  for  consideration,  is.  that  men,  who  cultivate  such 
studies,  require  often  more  proofs  of  things  than  can  always  be  had: 
and  that  if  these  are  wanting  they  suspend  their  belief.  And  as  this 
is  true  in  philosophy,  so  it  may  be  true  in  religion.  Hence,  persons 
accustomed  to  such  pursuits  are  likely  to  become  sceptics  or  infidels. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  general  tendency  of  philosophy  is  favora- 
ble to  religion.  Its  natural  tendency  is  to  give  the  mind  grand  and 
sublime  ideas,  and  to  produce  in  it  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  one 
great  Cause,  which  is  not  visible  among  men.  Thus,  for  example,  I 
find  that  the  planets  perform  a  certain  round.  They  perform  it  with 
a  certain  velocity.  They  do  not  wander  at  random,  but  they  are 
kept  to  their  orbits.  I  find  the  forces,  which  act  upon  them  for  this 
purpose.  I  find,  in  short,  that  they  are  subject  to  certain  laws.  Now 
if  the  j)lanets  were  living  agents,  they  might  have  prescribed  these 
laws  to  themselves.  But  I  know  that  this,  Avhen  I  believe  them  to 
consist  of  material  substances,  is  impossible.  If,  then,  as  material 
substances,  they  are  subject  to  laws,  such  laws  must  have  been  given 
them.  There  must  have  been  some  lawgiver.  In  this  manner,  then, 
I  am  led  to  some  other  great,  and  jjowerful,  and  invisible  agent  or 
cause.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  philosophers  were  ever 
bafiied  in  their  attempts  after  knowledge,  as  they  frequently  are,  they 
would  not  on  this  account  have  any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  being 
of  a  God.  If  they  had  found,  after  repeated  discoveries,  that  the  ideas 
acquired  from  thence  were  repeatedly  or  progressively  sublime,  and 
that  they  led  repeatedly  or  progressively  to  a  belief  of  the  existence 
of  a  Superior  Power,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  all  at  once  discard 
this  belief,  because  their  researches  were  unsucceessful  ?  If  they 
were  to  do  this,  they  would  do  it  against  all  the  rules  of  philosophiz- 
ing, and  against  the  force  of  their  own  habits.  I  say  that  analogical 
is  a  part  of  philosophical  reasoning,  and  that  they  would  rather  argue, 
that  as  such  effects  had  been  uniformly  produced,  so  they  would  pro- 
bably still  be  produced,  if  their  researches  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  tendency,  then,  of  philosophical  knowledge  is  far  other- 
wise than  has  been  supposed.  And  it  makes  highly  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  these  sciences,  that  those,  who  have  cultivated  them  the 
most,  such  as  Newton,  and  Boyle,  and  others,  have  been  found  among 
the  ablest  advocates  of  religion*. 

I  come  now  to  the  general  arguments  used  by  the  Quakers  against 
human  learning;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  they,  who  po.ssess  it,  are 

*  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  Philosophy  leads  to  the  religion  called  Chris- 
tianity, but  that  it  does  to  Theism,  which  is  the  foundation  of  it. 
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too  apt  to  reduce  religion  to  reason,  and  to  strij)  it  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit.  But  this  is  contrary,  as  a  general  position,  to  all  fact. 
We  find  no  mention  of  this  in  history.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church 
were  the  most  eminent  for  learning  in  their  own  days;  and  these 
insisted  upon  the  influence  of  the  Sjjirit  in  spiritual  concerns,  as  one 
of  the  first  articles  of  their  faith.  The  Reformers,  who  succeeded  these, 
were  men  of  extensive  erudition,  and  acknowledged  the  same  great 
Principle.  And  nine-tenths,  I  believe,  of  the  Christians  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  among  whom  we  ought  to  reckon  nine-tenths  of  the  men  of 
learning,  also  adopt  a  similar  creed. 

Another  general  argument  is,  that  learning  is  apt  to  lead  to  con- 
ceit and  pride,  or  to  a  presumed  superiority  of  intellect;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  men  raise  themselves  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
look  down  upon  others  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  order  or  race.  To 
this  I  may  answer,  that,  as  prodigies  are  daily  produced  in  nature, 
though  they  may  be  but  as  one  to  a  hundred-thousand  when  com- 
pared with  the  pei-fcct  things  of  their  own  kind,  so  such  phainom- 
ena  may  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  the  world.  But,  as 
far  as  my  own  experience  and  observation  extend,  I  believe  the  true 
tendency  of  learning  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  I  believe  the  most 
learned  to  be  generally  the  most  humble,  and  to  be  the  most  sensible 
of  their  own  ignorance.  Men  in  the  course  of  their  studies  dail}^ 
find  something  new.  Every  thing  new  shows  them  only  their  former 
ignorance,  and  how  much  there  is  yet  to  learn.  The  more  they  per- 
severe in  their  researches,  the  more  they  acknowledge  the  latter 
fact.  The  longer  they  live,  the  more  they  lament  the  shortness  of 
life,  during  which,  man  with  all  his  industrj'  can  attain  so  little; 
and  tliat,  when  he  is  but  just  beginning  to  know,  he  is  cut  otf.  They 
see,  in  short,  their  own  nothingness;  and,  however  they  may  be  su- 
perior in  their  attainments,  they  are  convinced  that  their  knowledge 
,is,  after  all,  but  a  shadow; — that  it  is  but  darkness; — that  it  is  but 
■the  absence  of  light — and  that  it  no  sooner  begins  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance, than  it  is  j^one. 

The  last  general  argument  against  learning  is,  that  it  docs  not  lead  to 
morality,  or  that  learned  men  do  not  always  exhibit  an  example  of 
the  best  character.  In  answer  to  this  I  must  observe,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  learning  is  to  virtue.  If  learned  men  are  not  virtuous, 
I  presume  their  conduct  is  an  exception  to  the  general  efi'ect  of 
knawledge  upon  the  mind.  That  there  are,  however,  persons  of  such 
unnatural  character  I  must  confess.  But  any  deficiency  in  their  ex- 
ample is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  learning.  It  is  to  be  set  down, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  morall}-  defective  education  they  have  re- 
ceived.    Thej  have  not  been  accustomed  to  wise  restraints.     More 
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pains  have  been  taken  to  give  them  knowledge,  than  to  instruct  them 
in  religion.  But  where  an  education  has  been  bestowed  upon  per- 
sons, in  which  their  morals  have  been  duly  attended  to,  where  has 
knowledge  been  found  to  be  at  variance,  or,  rather,  where  has  it  not 
been  found  to  be  in  union  with  virtue?  Of  this  union  the  Quakers 
can  trace  some  of  the  brightest  examples  in  their  own  Society.  Where 
did  knowledge,  for  instance,  separate  herself  from  religion  in  Bar- 
clay, or  in  Penn,  or  in  Burroughs,  or  in  Pennington,  or  in  Ellwood, 
or  in  Arscott,  or  in  Claridge,  or  in  many  others,  who  might  be 
named?  And  as  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  Quaker-Society,  where 
a  due  care  has  been  taken  of  morals,  so  it  has  been  the  case  where  a 
similar  care  has  been  manifested  in  the  great  society  of  the  world. 

"  Piety  has  found 


Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  pray'r 

Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 

Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 

And  in  his  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 

And  fed  on  manna.     And  such  thine,  in  whom 

Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 

Immortal  Hale,  for  deep  discernment  prais'd 

And  sound  integrity  not  more,  than  fam'd 

For  sanctity  of  manners  undefil'd."  Cowper. 

It  appears,  then,  if  I  have  reasoned  properly,  that  the  arguments 
usually  adduced  against  the  acquisition  of  human  knowledge  are  but 
of  little  weight.  If  I  have  reasoned  falsely  upon  this  subject,  so 
have  the  early  Quakers.  As  the  most  eminent  among  them  were 
friends  to  virtue,  so  they  were  friends  to  science.  If  they  have  at 
any  time  put  a  low  estimate  upon  the  latter,  it  has  been  only  as  a 
qualification  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Here  they  have  made  a 
stand.  Here  they  h.v.we  made  a  discrimination.  But  I  believe  it  will 
no  where  be  found  I'lat  they  have  denied  either  that  learning  might 
conti'ibute  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  or  that  it  might  be  made 
a  subordinate  and  auxiliary  instrument  in  the  pi^omotion  of  virtue 
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CHAPTEE   VII. 

Conclusion  of  the  work — conclusory  remarks  divided  into  two  kinds — first  as  tliey 
relate  to  those,  who  may  have  had  thoughts  of  leaving  the  Society — advan- 
tages which  these  may  have  proposed  to  themselves  by  such  a  change — those 
advantages  either  religious  or  temporal — the  value  of  them  considered. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  subjects,  which  I  had  j)rescribed 
to  myself  at  the  beginning  of  this  worlc,  I  i3urj)ose  to  close  it.  But 
as  it  should  be  the  wish  of  every  author  to  render  his  production  as 
useful  as  he  can,  I  shall  add  a  few  observations  for  this  purpose.  My 
remarks  then,  which  will  be  thus  conclusory,  will  relate  to  two  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  persons.  They  will  relate  first  to  those,  who  may 
have  had  thoughts  of  leaving  the  Society,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  who  j^ersist  in  a  course  of  irregularities,  knowing  before- 
hand, and  not  regretting  it,  that  they  shall  be,  eventually  disowned. 
It  will  relate,  secondly,  to  all  other  persons,  or  to  those,  who  may  be 
called  the  world.  To  the  former  I  shall  confine  my  attention  in  this 
chapter. 

I  have  often  heard  persons  of  great  respectability,  and  these  even 
in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  express  a  wish  that  they  had  been  brought 
up  as  Quakers.  The  steady  and  quiet  deportment  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  the  ease  with  which  they  appear  to  get  through  life,  the 
simplicity  and  morality  of  their  character,  were  the  causes,  which 
produced  the  expression  of  such  a  wish.  "But  wh}-  then,  I  have 
observed,  if  you  feel  such  a  disposition  as  this  wish  indicates,  do  you 
not  solicit  membership  ?  Because,  it  has  been  replied,  we  are  too  old 
to  be  singular.  Dressing  with  sufiicient  simplicity  ourselves,  we  see 
no  good  reason  for  adopting  the  dress  of  the  Societj-.  It  would  be  as 
foolish  in  us  to  change  the  color  and  fashion  of  our  clothing,  as  it 
would  be  criminal  in  its  members,  with  their  notions,  to  come  to  the 
use  of  that,  which  belongs  to  us.  Endeavoring  also  to  be  chaste  in 
our  conversation,  we  see  no  reason  to  adopt  their  language.  It  would 
be  as  inconsistent  in  us  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the  Quakers,  as 
it  would  be  inconsistent  in  them  to  leave  their  own  language  for  ours. 
But  still  we  wish  we  had  been  born  Quakers.  And,  if  we  had  beon 
born  in  the  Society,  we  would  never  have  deserted  it. 

Perhaps  they,  to  whom  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  in  this  chapter, 
are  not  aware  that  such  sentiments  as  these  are  floating  in  the  minds 
of  many.  They  are  not  aware,  that  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
strangest  things  for  those,  who  have  been  born  in  the  Society  and 
been  accustomed  to  its  peculiarities,  to  leave  it.  And  least  of  all  are 
they  aware  of  the  worthless  motives,  which  the  world  attributes  to  \ 
them  for  an  intended  separation  from  it. 
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There  is,  indeed,  something  seemingly  irreconciliible  in  the  thought 
of  such  a  dereliction  or  change.  To  leave  the  society  of  a  moral 
people,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  any  credit  ?  To  diminish  the  number 
of  those,  who  protest  against  war,  and  who  have  none  of  the  guilt 
upon  their  heads  of  the  sanguinary  jDrogress  of  human  destruction 
which  is  going  on  in  the  world,  is  it  desirable,  or  rather  ought  it  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  regret?  And  to  leave  it  at  a  time  when  its  ditficul- 
ties  are  over,  is  it  a  proof  of  a  wise  and  a  prudent  choice?  If  persons 
had  ever  had  it  in  contemplation  to  leave  the  Society  in  its  most  diffi- 
cult and  trying  times,  or  in  the  days  of  its  persecution,  when  only 
for  the  adoption  of  innocent  singularities  its  members  were  insulted, 
and  beaten,  and  bruised,  and  put  in  danger  of  their  lives,  it  had  been 
no  matter  of  surprise ;  but  to  leave  it  when  all  prejudices  against 
them  are  gradually  decreasing ;  when  they  are  rising  in  respecta- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  the  government  under  which  they  live ;  and 
when,  by  the  weight  of  their  own  usefulness  and  character,  they  are 
growing  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  is  surely  a  matter  of  wonder, 
and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  in  question,  or  to  the  examination  of 
those  arguments,  which  may  at  times  have  come  into  the  heads  of 
those,  who  have  had  thoughts  of  ceasing  to  be  members  of  this 
Society. 

In  endeavoring  to  discover  these,  we  can  only  suppose  them  to  be 
actuated  by  one  motive,  for  no  other  will  be  reasonable,  namely,  that 
they  shall  derive  advantages  from  the  change.  JSTow  all  advantages 
are  resolvable  into  two  kinds ;  into  such  as  are  religious,  and  into 
such  as  are  temporal.  The  first  question  then  is,  what  advantage  do 
they  gaan  in  the  former  case  ?  or  do  they  actually  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  better  religion. 

I  am  aware  that  to  enter  into  this  subject,  though  but  briefly,  is  an 
odious  task.  But  I  shall  abstain  from  all  comparisons,  b}^  which  I 
might  offend  any.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  which  among  the  many  sys- 
tems of  the  Christian  religon  I  should  prefer,  I  would  say,  that  I  see 
in  all  of  them  much  to  admire,  but  that  no  one  of  them  perhaps  does 
wholly,  or  in  every  part  of  it,  please  me;  that  is,  there  is  no  one,  in 
which  I  do  not  see  some  little  difficulty,  which  I  can  not  solve,  though 
this  is  no  impediment  to  my  faith.  But  if  I  were  pressed  more  par- 
ticularly upon  this  point,  I  would  give  the  following  answer:  I 
would  say  that  I  should  prefer  that,  which,  first  of  all,  would  solve 
the  greatest  number  of  difficulties,  as  far  as  scriptural  texts  were 
concerned,  in  conformity  with  the  divine  attributes ;  which,  secondly 
would  afford  the  most  encouraging  and  consolatory  creed,  if  it  were 
equally  well  founded  with  any  othea- ;  and  which,  thirdly,  either  by 
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its  own  operation,  or  by  the  administration  of  it,  would  produce  the 
most  perfect  Cliristian  character.  Let  us  then  judge  of  the  religion 
of  the  Society  by  this  standard. 

That  there  are  difficulties  with  respect  to  tests  of  Scripture  must 
be  admitted;  for,  if  all  men  were  to  understand  them  alike,  there 
would  be  but  one  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  One  man  en- 
deavors to  make  his  system  comjDort  wholly  with  human  reason ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  texts  constantly  stare  him  in  the  face,  which 
militate  against  it.  Another  discards  reason,  with  a  determination 
to  abide  literally  hy  that  which  is  revealed:  and  the  consequence  is, 
that,  in  his  literal  interpretation  of  some  passages,  he  leaves  others 
wholly  irreconcilable  wnth  his  scheme.  Now  the  religion  of  the  So- 
ciety has  been  explained,  and  this  extensively.  In  its  doctrinal  parts 
it  is  simple: — -it  is  spiritual.  It  unites  generally  philosophy  with 
revelation.  It  explains  a  great  number  of  the  difficult  texts  with 
clearness  and  consistency.  That  it  explains  all  of  them,  I  will  not 
aver.  But  those,  which  it  does  explain,  it  explains  in  the  strictest 
harmony  with  the  love,  goodness,  justice,  mercy,  and  wisdom  of 
God. 

As  to  the  creed  of  the  vSociety,  we  have  seen  its  effects.  We  have 
seen  it  to  be  both  encouraging  and  consolatory.  We  have  seen  it 
produce  happiness  in  life  and  courage  in  death.  The  doctrine  of  the 
possibility  of  human  perfection,  where  it  is  believed,  must  be  a  per- 
petual stimulous  to  vii'tue.  It  must  encourage  hope  and  banish  fear. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that,  stimulative  and  consolatory  as  it  may  be,  it 
wants  one  of  the  marks  which  I  have  insisted  upon,  namely,  a  sound 
foundation.  But  surely  they,  who  deny  it,  will  have  as  many  scrip- 
tural texts  against  them  as  they  who  acknowledge  it;  and  will  they 
not  be  rendering  their  own  spiritual  situation  perilous?  for,  what  do 
the  Quakers  mean  by  perfection?  Not  the  perfection  of  God,  to 
which  there  are  no  limits,  as  has  been  before  explained,  but  that 
which  arises  to  man  from  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  divine  com- 
mands. They  mean  that  perfection,  such  as  Noah,  and  Job,  and 
Zacharias,  and  Elizabeth  attained,  and  which  the  Jewish  rabbles  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  redemj)tion,  and  which  they  conceived  to 
be  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  or  that  state  of  man 
in  Christian  morals,  which,  if  he  arrives  at  it,  the  Divine  Being  (out- 
ward redemption  having  taken  place  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ)  is 
pleased  to  accept  as  sufficient,  or  as  the  most  pure  state  at  which  man, 
under  the  disadvantages  of  the  frailty  of  his  nature,  can  arrive. 
And  is  not  this  the  practicable  perfection,  which  Jesus  himself  taught 
in  these  words,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect?"     Not  that  he  supposed  it  possible  that  any  human  being 
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could  be  as  perfect  as  the  divine  nature.  But  he  proposed  hy  these 
expressions  the  highest  conceivable  model  of  human  excellence,  of 
■which  our  natures  were  capable,  well  knowing  that,  the  higher  our 
aspirations,  the  higher  we  should  ascend,  and  the  sooner  we  should 
ascend,  and  the  sooner  we  should  reach  that  best  state  of  humanit^* 
that  was  attainable.  And  here  it  is  that  Christianity,  as  a  rule  of 
moral  conduct,  surpasses  all  others.  Men  in  general  look  up  to  men 
for  models.  Thus  Homer  makes  one  of  his  heroes,  when  giving 
counsel  to  his  son,  say,  "Always  emulate  the  best."  Thus  also  we 
should  say  to  our  children,  if  a  person  of  extraordinary  character 
were  to  live  in  our  neighborhood,  "  This  is  the  pattern  for  your  vir- 
tue." But  Jesus  Christ  says.  Aim  at  perfection  beyond  that  which  is 
human,  alluding  to  the  attributes  of  Grod,  and  thus  you  will  attain  a 
higher  excellence  than  the  study  of  any  other  model  can  produce. 

"With  respect  to  the  formation  of  man  according  to  the  model 
which  Christianity  prescribes,  the  system  of  the  Quakers  is  no  where 
to  be  excelled.  Xo  one,  that  we  know  of,  is  more  poAvcrful  in  the 
production  of  a  subjugated  mind  and  of  a  moral  character.  By  this 
I  mean,  that  there  is  none,  which  is  more  generally  powerful.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  Christianity,  whatever  denomination  it  may  assume, 
to  produce  these  effects.  But  there  is  full  as  general  an  appearance 
of  these  among  the  Quakers,  as  in  any  other  Christian  jjrofession. 

It  will  appear,  then,  that  if  the  three  criterions,  which  have  been 
.specified,  should  be  admitted  to  be  those,  by  which  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  in  the  present  case,  they,  who  have  had  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing the  Society,  will  not  be  much  better  off  by  an  exchange  of  their 
religion. 

Let  us  see  next  what  would  be  the  greater  temporal  advantages, 
which  they  would  obtain.  These  may  be  summed  up  in  two  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  happiness :  in  tranquility  of  mind,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  pass  through  the  troubles  of  life  in  the  most  placid 
manner ;  and  in  a  moderate  pecuniary  independence,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  know  none  of  the  wants  and  hardships,  but  enjoy  the 
reasonable  comforts,  of  existence. 

With  respect  to  tranquility  of  mind,  we  have  shown  this  to  be 
habitual  with  the  Quakers.  It  arises  from  their  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, from  seldom  placing  their  pleasures  or  their  fortunes  in  the 
power  of  others,  from  freedom  from  the  ambition  and  envyings  of 
the  world,  from  the  regulation  of  the  temper,  from  avoiding  quarrels 
and  law-suits,  and  from  other  causes.  And  with  respect  to  a  mode- 
rate pecuniary  independence,  we  have  shown  not  only  that  this  is 
the  general  portion  of  the  Society,  but  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
their  habits  to  acquire  it.    Now  these  essential  ingredients  of  hap- 
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piness.  or  these  temporal  advantages,  do  not  belong  to  the  present 
members  onlj'.  Thej  have  always  belonged  to  members,  and  they 
will  be  perpetuated  as  an  inheritance  to  their  children,  as  long  as 
Quakerism  lasts.  Bj^  this  I  mean  to  say,  that,  if  any  Quakers  now 
living  could  be  sui'e  that  their  descendants  would  keep  to  the  whole- 
some regulations  of  the  Society  for  ten  generations  to  come,  they 
might  have  the  comfort  of  believing  that  tranciUility  of  mind  would 
accompan}'  them,  as  an  effect  of  the  laws  and  constitution  belonging 
to  it,  and  that  at  any  I'ate  an  easy  pecuniary  situation  in  life  would 
be  preserved  to  them.  For,  if  it  be  no  difficult  thing,  with  the  natu- 
ral habits  of  this  Society',  to  acquire  an  independence,  it  is  much  easier 
to  preserve  that  which  has  been  left  to  them.  But  will  they,  who 
have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  leave  the  Society,  be  able  to  say  this 
for  their  children,  when  they  adopt  the  world  for  their  home?  What 
certainty  is  there  that  these  will  experience  tranquility,  unless  they 
are  seen,  quite  as  far  as  manhood,  in  the  habits  of  religion?  Will 
the  cares  of  the  world,  its  ambition,  its  thirst  after  honors,  and  its 
unbridled  affections  and  passions,  give  them  no  uneasiness?  And 
can  the  fortunes  transmitted  to  them,  subject  as  they  will  be  to  its 
destructive  fashions  and  pleasures,  be  ensured  to  them  for  even  half 
of  their  times?  How  many  have  we  seen,  who  have  been  in  the 
prime  of  health  in  the  day-time,  who  have  fallen  before  night  in 
the  duel !  And  how  many  have  we  seen  in  a  state  of  affluence  at 
night,  who  have  been  ruined  by  gaming  in  the  morning  ! 

But  it  is  possible,  that  they,  who  ma}-  have  had  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing the  Society,  may  picture  to  themselves  another  advantage,  wjjich 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  yet  one, 
which  they  may  distinguish  bj-  such  a  name.  They  may  possibly 
think  it  to  be  a  gain  to  get  rid  of  the  restraint  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Society,  and  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

That  the  discipline  is  a  restraint  I  do  not  deny.  But  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  its  object  is  moral  good,  and  its  effect  the  jDreserva- 
tion  of  a  moral  character.  But  come,  you,  who  complain  of  this 
heavy  burthen  imposed  upon  you.  let  us  converse  together  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  let  us  see,  if,  when  you  relinquish  it.  you  do  not  impose  upon 
yourself  a  worse.  Are  you  sure  that,  when  j-ou  get  rid  of  this  dis- 
cipline, you  will  not  come  under  the  discipline  of  Fashion?  And 
who  is  Fashion?  Is  she  not  of  all  mistresses  the  most  imperious, 
and  unreasonable,  and  cruel  ?  You  may  be  pleased  with  her  for  a 
while,  but  you  will  eventually  feel  her  chains.  With  her  iron  whip, 
brandished  over  your  head,  she  will  issue  out  her  commands,  and 
3-0U  must  obey  them.  She  will  drive  you  without  mercy  through 
all  her  corruptive  customs,  and  through  all  her  chameleon  changes, 
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and  this  against  your  judgment  and  against  your  will.  Do 
you  keep  an  equipage?  You  must  alter  the  very  shape  of  your 
carriage,  if  she  prescribes  it.  Is  the  livery  of  your  postillion 
plain  ?  You  must  make  it  of  many  colors  as  she  dictates.  If  you 
yourself  wear  corbeau  or  raven -color  to-day,  you  must  change  it, 
if  she  orders  you,  to  that  of  puce  or  the  flea  to-morrow.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  your  equipage  and  dress  that  she  will  put  you 
under  her  control.  She  will  make  you  obedient  to  her  in  your  ad- 
dress and  manners.  She  will  force  upon  you  rules  for  your  inter- 
course with  others.  She  will  point  out  to  you  her  amusements,  and 
make  you  follow  them.  She  will  place  you  under  her  cruel  laws  of 
honor,  from  which  if  you  swerve,  she  will  disown  you.  N'ow  I  be- 
seech you  tell  me,  which  you  think  you  would  prefer,  the  discipline 
of  the  goddess  Fashion,  or  that  of  the  good  old  mistress  which  you 
may  have  wished  to  leave?  The  one  kindly  points  out  to  you,  and 
invites  and  warns  you  to  avoid,  every  dangerous  precipice,  that  may 
be  before  you.  The  other  is  often  not  satisfied  but  with  your  de- 
struction. She  will  force  you,  for  a  single  word  uttered  in  a  thought- 
less moment,  to  run  the  hazard  of  your  life,  or  to  lose  what  she  calls 
your  character.  The  one,  by  preserving  you  in  innocence,  preserves 
you  happy.  The  greater  your  obedience  to  her,  the  greater  is  your 
freedom ;  and  it  is  the  best  species  of  freedom,  because  it  is  freedom 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  The  other  awakens  your  con- 
science, and  calls  out  its  stings.  The  more  obedient  you  are  to  her, 
the  greater  is  your  slavery ;  and  it  is  the  worst  species  of  slavery, 
because  it  is  often  slavery  to  vice.  In  consequence  of  the  freedom, 
which  the  one  bestows  upon  you,  you  are  made  capable  of  enjoying 
nature,  and  its  various  beauties,  and,  by  the  contemplation  of  these, 
of  partaking  of  an  endless  feast.  In  consequence  of  the  slavery,  to 
which  the  other  reduces  you,  you  are  cramped  as  to  such  enjoyments. 
By  accustoming  you  to  be  pleased  with  ridiculous  and  corruptive 
objects,  and  silly  and  corruptive  changes,  she  confines  your  relish  to 
worthless  things.  She  palsies  your  vision,  and  she  corrupts  your 
taste.  You  see  nature  before  you,  and  yon  can  take  no  pleasure  in 
it.  Thus  she  unfits  you  for  the  most  rational  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world,  in  which  you  are  designed  to  live. 


^2 
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CHAPTEE    VIII. 

Conclusory  remarks,  as  they  relate  to  those,  who  compose  the  world  at  large — 
Advantages  which  these  may  derive  from  the  contents  of  this  work — from,  a 
review  of  many  of  the  customs  and  of  the  principles  explained  in  it — from 
seeing  practically  the  influence  of  these  customs  and  principles  in  the  pro- 
duction of  character  and  happiness — and  from  seeing  the  manner  of  their 
operation,  or  how  they  produce  the  eftects  described. 

I  SHALL  now  endeavor  to  make  my  conclusoiy  remarks  useful,  as 
they  may  relate  to  those,  who  may  be  called  the  world. 

To  state  the  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  I  shall  observe  at  once, 
that  men  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  lawfulness,  or  expediency, 
or  wholesomeness,  of  many  of  the  customs,  fasliions,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  world.  Thus  we  find  some  encouraging  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  this  without  any  hesitation  and  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  those  which  many,  on  account  of  religious  considerations, 
have  expelled.  Thus  we  find  others  endeavoring  to  steer  a  course 
between  the  practice  of  these.  The  same  diversity  of  sentiment 
prevails  also  with  respect  to  principles.  The  virtuous  or  moral  are 
adojJted  by  some.  The  political  by  others.  That  the  political  often 
obtain  both  in  education  and  in  subsequent  life,  there  is  no  question. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  young  man  is  thought  by  some  to  be  more 
likely  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  with  the  address,  which  fashion- 
able accomplishments  may  give  him,  even  if  he  be  a  little  dissipated, 
than  one  of  strict  virtue  with  unpolished  manners.  Thus,  again,  in 
actions  and  transactions,  policy  is  often  preferred  to  express  and 
open  declarations  of  the  truth.  Others,  again,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  general  basis  of  principle  should  be  virtue,  but  that  a  latitude 
may  be  allowed  for  a  seasonable  policy.  Thus  an  education  is  going 
on  under  Christian  parents,  as  if  Christianity  had  objects  in  view, 
which  were  totally  opposite  to  each  other. 

It  is  chiefly  in  throwing  Mght  upon  subjects,  such  as  the  foregoing, 
that  I  can  hope  to  be  useful  in  this  conclusory  part  of  my  work. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  it,  both  customs  and  principles  laid 
open  and  explained.  We  have  seen  these  examined  by  a  moral  stan- 
dard. We  have  seen  their  tendencies  and  bearings.  We  have  seen 
their  influence  on  character  and  happiness.  We  have  seen  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  act,  or  how  this  influence  is  j)roduced.  A  revision 
therefore  of  these  customs  and  jjrinciples  cannot  but  be  useful,  but 
more  particularly  to  parents,  as  it  may  enable  some,  in  conjunction 
with  the  knowledge  they  possess,  to  form  probably  a  more  correct 
system,  than  they  may  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  adopt  for  the 
education  of  their  youth. 
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The  first  advantage,  then,  Avhich  those,  who  compose  the  world  at 
large,  may  derive  from  the  contents  of  this  work,  will  be  from  a 
review  of  some  of  the  customs,  which  have  tfeen  censured  in  it. 

In  looking  into  customs,  the  first  that  obtrudes  itself  upon  our 
notice  is  that  of  allowing  to  children  those  amusements,  which,  on 
account  of  the  use  of  them,  may  be  called  Gaming.  A  view  is 
offered  us  here  which  is  divested  of  all  superstition.  It  is  no  where 
contended,  in  speaking  against  these,  that  their  origin  is  objectiona- 
ble. It  is  no  where  insisted  upon,  that  there  is  evil  in  them  consid- 
ered abstractedly  by  themselves,  or  that  they  may  not  be  used  inno- 
cently, or  that  they  may  not  be  made  the  occasion  of  innocent  mirth. 
The  evil  is  shown  to  arise  from  their  abuse.  The  nature  of  this  evil 
is  unfolded.  Thus  the  malevolent  passions,  such  as  anger,  envy, 
hatred,  revenge,  and  even  avarice,  are  stirred  up,  where  they  should 
be  particularly  prevented — in  the  youthful  breast.  A  spirit  of 
gaming,  which  may  be  destructive  of  fortune,  health,  and  morals, 
is  engendered.  A  waste  of  time  is  occasioned*,  inasmuch  as  other 
pursuits  might  be  followed,  which  would  be  equally  amusing,  but 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  The  nature  of  the  abuse 
is  unfolded  likewise.  It  consists  of  making  games  of  chance  pro- 
ductive of  loss  and  gain.  Thus  they  hold  up  speedy  pecuniary 
acquisitions,  and  speedy  repairs  of  misfortunes.  Thus  they  excite 
hope  and  fear,  and  give  birth  to  pain  and  disappointment.  The  pre- 
vention also  of  the  abuse,  and  that  alone,  which  can  be  effectual,  is 
pointed  out.  This  consists  of  a  separation  of  emoluments  from 
chance,  or  of  the  adoption  of  the  maxim,  that  no  youth  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  lay  a  wager,  or  to  reap  advantage  from  any  doubtful 
event  by  a  previous  agreement  on  a  moneyed  stake,  l^ow,  if  the 
reader  be  not  disposed  to  go  the  length  which  the  Society  does,  by 
the  abolition  of  such  amusements,  he  will  at  least  have  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  that  there  may  be  evil  in  them,  and  where  it 
lies,  and  the  extent  (if  he  will  only  look  at  the  historical  instances 
cited)  to  which  it  may  proceed,  and  its  infallible  px*evention  or  its 
cure. 

The  next  subject,  among  customs,  which  offers  itself  to  oui-  view 
is  the  practice  of  Music ;  and  this  comes  before  us  in  two  forms, 
either  as  it  is  instrumental  or  vocal. 

With  respect  to  instrumental,  it  is  no  where  insisted  upon  that  its 
origin  is  evil,  or  that  it  is  not  productive  of  a  natural  delight,  or  that 

*  This  argument  is  usually  applied  to  grown  persons ;  but  may  be  a>pplied  to 
youth,  when  we  consider  the  ingenious  inventions  of  modern  times,  such  as  niaps 
of  dissected  geography,  historical  and  other  g,ame3;  which,  while  they  afford 
pleasure,  promote  improvement. 
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'it  does  not  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  passions,  or  that  it  may  not  be 
innocently  used,  or  that  it  may  not  be  made  under  limitations  a 
cheerful  companion  in  solitude.  But  it  is  urged  against  it,  that  it 
does  not  tend,  like  many  other  studies,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind;  that  it  affords  no  solid  ground  of  comfort,  either  in  solitude  or 
affliction  ;  that  it  is  a  sensual  gratification  ;  and  that  sensual  gratifi- 
cations, if  indulged  in  leisure  hours,  take  up  the  time,  which  should 
be  devoted  to  those  of  a  higher  nature,  that  is,  intellectual  and  moral 
pursuits.  It  is  urged  against  it,  again,  that,  if  abused,  it  is  chargea- 
ble with  a  criminal  waste  of  time,  and  a  criminal  impairing  of  health  ; 
that  this  abuse,  in  consequence  of  proficiency  being  insisted  upon, 
(without  which  it  ceases  to  be  delightful)  is  at  the  present  day 
almost  inseparable  from  its  use;  and  that  where  the  abuse  of  a  thing, 
either  in  consequence  of  fashion,  or  its  own  seductive  nature,  or  any 
other  cause,  is  either  necessarily  or  very  generally  connected  with 
the  use  of  it,  watchfulness  to  avoid  it  is  as  much  a  duty  in  Christian 
morals,  as  it  is  a  duty  against  the  common  dangers  of  life. 

On  vocal,  again,  we  observe  a  proper  distinction  made.  "We  find 
that  the  singing  is  no  more  criminal  than  the  reading  of  a  song,  be- 
ing but  another  mode  of  expressing  it,  and  that  the  morality  of  it 
therefore  will  depend  upon  the  words  and  sentiments  it  contains.  If 
these  are  indelicate,  or  unchaste,  or  hold  out  false  and  corrujitive 
ideas,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  a  variety  of  songs,  then 
singing  may  from  an  innocent  become  a  vicious  amusement.  But  it 
has  been  observed,  that  youth  seldom  make  any  discrimination  or 
selection  with  respect  to  songs ;  but  that  they  pick  up  all  that  come 
in  their  way,  whatever  may  be  the  impropriety  of  the  words  or  sen- 
timents which  they  may  contain. 

Now  if  the  reader,  whether  we  speak  of  instrumental  or  vocal 
music,  should  not  be  willing  to  discard  this  science  as  the  Quakers 
do,  he  will  at  least  have  learned  some  good  from  the  observations, 
which  the  work  will  have  held  out  to  him  on  this  subject.  He  will 
see  that  evil  may  unquestionably  be  produced  by  the  cultivation  of 
it.  He  will  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  guarding  his  children 
against  the  learning  of  it  to  professional  precision,  as  it  is  now  un- 
fortunately taught,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health,  and  of  the  ac- 
quisition, on  account  of  the  waste  of  time  which  it  occasions,  of  more 
important  knowledge.  He  will  see  also  the  necessity  of  great  vigi- 
lance with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  words  and  sentiments,  which 
may  be  connected  with  it. 

The  important  custom,  which  is  brought  next  before  us,  is  that  of 
attendance  at  the  Theatre.  Here  we  are  taught,  that,  though  dra- 
matic pieces  had  no  censurable  origin,  the  best  of  the  antient  moral- 
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ists  condemned  them.  We  are  taught,  that  even  in  the  most  favora- 
ble light,  in  which  we  can  view  them,  they  have  been  thought  ob- 
jectionable; that  is,  that,  where  they  have  pretended  to  teach  moral- 
ity, they  have  inculcated  rather  the  virtue  of  heathenism,  than  the 
strict,  though  mild,  morality  of  the  Gospel;  and  where  they  have 
attempted  to  extirpate  vice,  they  have  done  it  rather  by  making  it 
appear  ridiculous,  than  by  teaching  men  to  avoid  it  as  evil,  or  for  the 
love  of  virtue.  We  are  taught  that,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our 
neighbor  and  to  be  solicitous  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  we  ought  not, 
under  a  system  which  requires  simplicity  and  truth,  to  encourage 
him  to  be  what  he  is  not,  or  to  personate  a  character  which  is  not 
his  own.  We  are  taught,  that  it  is  the  general  tendenc}'  of  the  di- 
versions of  the  stage,  by  holding  out  false  morals  and  prospects,  to. 
weaken  the  sinews  of  morality;  by  disqualifying  for  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, to  wean  from  a  love  of  home;  by  accustoming  to  light 
thoughts  and  violent  excitements  of  the  passions,  to  unfit  for  the 
pleasures- of  religion.  We  are  taught  that  diversions  of  this  nature 
particularly  fascinate;  and  that,  if  they  fascinate,  they  suggest  repe- 
titions. And,  finally,  we  are  tauglit  that  the  early  Christians  on 
their  conversion,  though  before  this  time  they  had  followed  them  as 
among  the  desirable  pleasures  of  their  lives,  relinquished  them  on 
the  principles  now  explained. 

The  next  custom,  which  comes  to  us  in  order,  is  Dancing.  This  is 
handed  down  to  us  under  two  appearances;  either  as  it  is  simple,  or 
as  it  is  connected  with  j^reparations  and  accompaniments. 

In  viewing  it  in  its  simple  state,  it  is  no  where  contended,  if  it  be 
encouraged  on  the  principle  of  promoting  such  an  harmonious  car- 
riage of  the  body  or  use  of  the  limbs  as  may  be  promotive  of  health, 
that  it  is  objectionable,  though  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  such  purposes,  and  that  without  music  and  its  other  usual  accom- 
paniments it  would  not  be  pleasant.  Xeither  is  it  contended  that  a 
simple  dance  upon  the  green,  if  it  were  to  arise  suddenly  and  with- 
out its  usual  preparations,  may  not  be  innocent,  or  that  it  may  not 
be  classed  with  an  innocent  game  at  play,  or  with  innocent  exercise 
in  the  fields;  though  it  is  considered  that  it  would  hardly  be  worthy 
of  those  of  rij)er  years,  because  they,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have 
come  to  the  stature  of  men,  are  expected  to  abandon  amusements 
for  pursuits  of  usefulness,  and  particularly  where  they  make  any 
profession  of  the  Christian  name. 

In  viewing  it  with  its  preparations,  and  with  its  subsequent  ac- 
companiments, as  usually  displayed  in  the  ball-room,  we  see  it  in  a 
less  favorable  light.  We  see  it  productive,  where  it  is  habitually  re- 
sorted to,  of  a  frivolous  levity,  of  vanity  and  j)ride,  and  of  a  little- 
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ness  of  mind  and  character.  We  gee  it  also  frequently  becoming  the 
occasion  of  the  excitement  of  the  malevolent  passions,  such  as  anger, 
envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  malice,  and  revenge.  We  find  it  also  fre- 
■.quently  leading  to  indisposition*.  We  find,  lastly,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vexation  of  mind,  which  may  arise  from  a  variet}^  of 
causes,  but  more  particularly  from  disappointment,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  some  of  the  passions  that  have  been  mentioned,  more  plea- 
sure is  generally  perceived  in  the  anticipation  of  these  amusements, 
than  in  the  actual  taste  or  use  of  them. 

The  custom  of  reading  Novels  is  presented  next  to  our  view.  And 
here  it  is  shown,  that  no  objection  can  be  truly  adduced  against  these 
on  account  of  the  fictitious  nature  of  their  contents.  Novels,  also, 
are  not  all  of  them  promiscuously  condemned.  It  is  contended, 
however,  from  a  variety  of  causes  which  were  shown,  that  they  are 
very  generally  censurable.  We  are  taught,  again,  that  the  direct 
tendency  of  those,  which  are  censurable,  is  to  produce  conceit  and 
aff'ectation,  a  romantic  spirit,  and  a  perverted  morality,  among  youth. 
We  are  taught,  again,  that  on  account  of  the  peculiar  construction 
of  these,  inasmuch  as  they  have  plot  and  character  like  dramatic 
compositions,  they  fascinate,  and  this  is  to  such  a  degree,  that  youth 
wait  for  no  selection,  but  devour  promiscuously  all  that  come  in  their 
way.  Hence  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  efforts  alleged  against  novels 
can  not  but  be  generally  produced.  We  are  presented  also  with  this 
fact,  that,  on  account  of  the  high  seasoning  and  strong  stimulants 
they  contain,  all  other  writings,  however  useful,  become  insipid. 
Hence  the  novel-reader,  by  becoming  indisposed  to  the  perusal  of 
more  valuable  books,  excludes  himself  from  the  opportunity  of  moral 
improvement;  and,  if  immoral  sentiments  are  contracted,  from  the 
.chance  of  any  artificial  corrective  of  these. 

The  Diversions  of  the  Field  otter  themselves  as  the  next  custom  to 
ftur  notice.  We  are  taugiit  on  the  discussion,  which  has  arisen  on 
this  subject,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  take  away  the  lives  ot  ani- 
mals wantonl3",  but  only  as  their  bodies  may  be  useful  for  food,  or  as 
they  may  be  dangerous  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  other  animals  which 
may  belong  to  us ;  and  that  a  condition  is  annexed  to  the  original 
grant  or  charter,  by  which  permission  was  given  to  kill,  which  is 
never  to  be  dispensed  with ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  to  take 
away  their  lives  as  speedily  as  we  can.  Hence  rights  have  sjDrung 
up  on  the  part  of  animals,  and  duties  on  the  part  of  men,  any  breach 

*  Not  only  colds,  head-aches,  aiad  a  general  lassitude,  are  the  next  day  the  re- 
sult of  dancing  in  ball-rooms,  but  occasionally  serious  indisposition.  I  have  known 
the  death  of  two  young  persons  attributed  to  it  by  the  physicians  who  attended 
them  in  their  illness. 
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of  which  is  the  violation  of  a  moral  law.  Hence  the  diversions  of 
the  field  become  often  objectionable,  because  life  is  not  thus  taken 
away  as  speedily  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  and  because  food 
or  noxiousness  is  not  often  the  object  of  the  destruction  of  animals, 
but  mere  pleasure  or  sport.  "We  are  taught  also  to  consider  animals, 
not  as  mere  machines,  but  as  the  creatures  of  God.  "We  are  taught 
also,  that,  as  they  were  designed  to  have  their  proper  share  of  happi- 
ness during  the  time  of  their  existence,  any  wanton  interruption  of 
this  is  an  invasion  of  their  rights  as  living  beings.  And  we  are 
taught,  finally,  that,  the  organic  nature  of  men  and  animals  being 
the  same  as  far  as  a  feeling  of  pain  is  concerned,  the  sympathy 
which  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  the  Divine  law  of  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  which  will  hold  as  far  as  we  can  enter  into  the 
perceptions  either  of  men  or  brutes,  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  anti- 
cipating their  feelings,  and  of  treating  them  in  a  correspoding  or 
tender  manner. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  other  customs,  into  which  the  Society  has 
thought  it  right  to  introduce  regulations  with  a  view  of  keeping  its 
members  pure  and  innocent,  we  learn  other  lessons  of  usefulness. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  reader,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  adopt  their 
custom  of  dressing,  may  obtain  desirable  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  will  see  that  the  two  great  objects  of  dress  are  decency  and 
comfort.  He  will  see,  though  Christianity  prescribes  neither  color 
nor  shape  for  the  clothing,  that  it  is  not  indifferent  about  it.  It 
enjoins  simplicity  and  plainness,  because  where  men  pay  an  undue 
attention  to  the  exterior  they  are  in  danger  of  injuring  the  dignity  of 
their  minds.  It  discards  ornaments  from  the  use  of  apparel,  because 
these,  by  puffing  up  the  creature,  may  be  productive  of  vanity  and 
pride.  It  forbids  all  unreasonable  changes  on  the  plea  of  conformity 
with  fashion,  because  the  following  of  fashion  begets  a  worldly  spirit; 
and  because,  in  proportion  as  men  indulge  this  spirit,  they  are  found 
to  follow  the  loose  and  changeable  morality  of  the  world,  instead  of 
the  strict  and  steady  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  custom  of  Language,  though  the  reader  may  be  unwilling 
to  adopt  all  the  singularities  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  he  may 
collect  a  lesson  that  mny  be  useful  to  him  in  life.  He  may  discover 
the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  all  expressions  of  flattery,  because 
the  use  of  these  may  be  morally  injurious  to  himself  by  abridging  the 
independence  of  his  mind,  and  by  promoting  superstition  :  while  it 
may  be  injurious  to  others  by  occasioning  them  to  think  more  highly 
of  themselves  than  they  ought  and  moredegradingly  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  He  may  discover  also  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the 
truth  in  all  expressions,  whether  in  his  conversation  or  in  his  letters ; 
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that  there  is  always  a  consistency  in  truth,  and  an  inconsistency  in 
falsehood ;  that,  as  expressions  accord  with  the  essences,  qualities, 
properties,  and  characters  of  things,  they  are  more  or  less  proper; 
and  that  an  attempt  to  adhere  to  the  truth  is  productive  of  moral 
good;  while  a  departure  from  it  may  lead  into  error,  independently 
of  its  injury  as  a  moral  evil. 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  Address,  or  of  the  comjDlimentary 
gestures  or  ceremonies  of  the  world,  if  he  be  not  inclined  to  reject 
these  totally,  as  the  Quakers  do,  he  may  find  that  there  may  unques- 
tionably be  evil  in  them,  if  they  are  to  be  adjudged  by  the  purity  of 
the  Cliristian  system.  He  may  perceive  that  there  may  be  as  much 
flattery,  and  as  great  a  violation  of  truth,  through  the  medium  of 
the  body  as  through  the  medium  of  the  tongue;  and  that  the  same 
mental  degradation,  or  loss  of  dignified  independence  of  mind,  may 
insensibly  follow. 

On  the  custom  of  Conversation  and  Manners,  he  may  learn  the 
propriety  of  caution  as  to  the  use  of  idle  words — of  abstaining  from 
scandal  and  detraction — of  withholding  his  assent  to  customs  when 
started,  however  fashionable,  if  immoral — of  making  himself  useful 
by  the  dignity  of  the  topic  he  introduces,  and  by  the  decorum  with 
which  he  handles  it — of  never  allowing  his  sprightliness  to  border 
upon  folly,  or  his  wit  upon  lewdness,  but  to  clothe  all  his  remarks  in 
an  innocent  and  a  simjDle  manner. 

From  Customs  connected  with  Meals,  such  as  that,  for  example,  of 
saying  Grace,  he  may  learn  that  this  is  a  devotional  act ;  that  it  is 
not  to  be  said  as  a  mere  ceremony,  by  thanking  the  Supreme  Being 
in  so  many  words  Avhile  the  thoughts  are  roving  on  other  subjects; 
but  that  it  should  be  said  with  seriousness  and  feeling,  and  that  it 
should  never  come  as  an  oblation  from  the  tongue,  except  it  come 
also  as  an  oblation  from  the  heart.  And  on  that,  which  relates  to 
the  Drinking  of  Toasts,  he  may  see  the  moral  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate extirpation  of  it.  He  may  see  that  this  custom  has  not  one 
useful  or  laudable  end  in  view  ;  that  it  is  a  direct  imitation  of  Pagans 
in  the  worst  way  in  which  we  can  follow  them — their  enjoyment  of 
sensual  pleasures  ;  and  that  it  leads  directly  and  almost  inevitably  to 
drunkenness,  and  of  course  to  the  degradation  of  the  rational  and 
moral  character. 

Having  now  shown  the  first  advantage,  or  that,  which  they  who 
compose  the  world  may  derive  from  a  review  of  many  of  the  cus- 
toms which  have  been  treated  of  in  the  work,  I  shall  state  the  second 
advantage,  or  that,  which  may  be  afi'orded  them  from  a  review  of 
the  principles  contained  in  it. — The  advantage  in  question  will  prin- 
cipally consist  in  this, — in  knowing  what  kind  of  principles  and  peo- 
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pie,  confessedly  moral,  have  adopted  as  their  own,  and  this  after  seri- 
ous deliberation,  and  on  a  religious  ground.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance from  whence  principles  come  recommended  to  our  notice.  If 
they  come  from  the  inconsiderate  and  worthless,  they  lose  their  value. 
If  from  the  sober  and  religious,  we  receive  them  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  may  be  promotive  of  our  good.  I  shall  therefore  give 
a  summary  of  these,  as  they  may  be  collected  from  the  work. 

"  God  has  imparted  to  men  a  portion  of  his  own  Spirit,  though  he 
has  given  it  to  them  in  different  degrees.  Without  this  Spirit  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  discern  sjjiritual  things.  Without 
this,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  know,  spiritually,  even  that 
the  Scriptures  were  of  Divine  authority,  or  spiritually  to  understand 
them.  This  Spirit  performs  its  office  of  a  Teacher  by  internal  moni- 
tions, and,  if  encouraged,  even  by  the  external  objects  of  creation. 
It  is  also  a  primary  and  infallible  Guide.  It  is  given  to  all  without 
exception.  It  is  given  to  all  sufficiently.  They,  who  resist  it, 
quench  it,  and  this  to  their  own  condemnation.  They,  who  encour- 
age it,  receive  it  more  abundantly,  and  are  in  the  way  of  salvation 
or  redemption.  This  Spirit,  therefore,  becomes  a  Eedeemer  also. 
Eedemption,  however,  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view; 
either  as  it  is  by  outward  or  inward  means,  or  as  it  relates  to  past 
sins  or  to  sins  to  come.  Jesus  Christ  eftected  redemption  of  the  first 
kind,  or  that  from  past  sins,  while  he  was  personally  upon  earth,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  But  it  is  this  Spirit,  or  Christ  within,  as  the 
Quakers  call  it,  which  effects  the  latter,  or  which  preserves  from  fu- 
ture transgressions.  It  is  this  which  leads,  by  means  of  its  inward 
workings,  to  a  new  birth,  and,  finally,  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  In  this  office  of  an  inward  Eedeemer 
it  visits  all,  so  that  all  may  be  saved,  if  they  will  attend  to  its  saving 
operations;  God  being  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  inherit  eternal  life. 

"This  Sjiirit  also  qualifies  men  for  the  ministry.  It  qualifies 
women  also  for  this  office,  as  well  as  men.  It  dictates  the  true  sea- 
son for  silence,  and  the  true  season  for  utterance,  both  in  public  and 
private  worship. 

'•Jesus  Christ  was  man,  because  he  took  flesh,  and  inhabited  the 
body  which  had  been  prepared  for  him ;  but  he  was  Divinity,  be- 
cause he  was  the  Word. 

"A  resurrection  will  be  effected,  but  not  of  the  body  as  it  is.  Ee- 
wards  and  punishments  will  follow,  but  guilt  will  not  be  imputed  to 
men  till  they  have  actually  committed  sin. 

"Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  essentials  of  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion.     They  are  not,  however,  essentials  as  outward  ordinances, 
but  only  as  they  are  administered  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Civil  Government  is  for  the  protection  of  virtue,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  vice.  Obedience  should  be  paid  to  all  its  laws,  where  the 
conscience  is  not  violated  in  doing  it.  To  defraud  it  in  any  manner 
of  its  revenues,  or  to  take  uj)  arms  under  any  consideration  against 
it,  is  unlawful.  But  if  men  cannot  conscientiously  submit  to  any  one 
or  more  of  its  ordinances,  they  are  not  to  temporize,  but  to  obey  Je- 
sus Christ  rather  than  their  own  governors  in  this  particular  case. 
They  are,  however,  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  all  the  penalties,  which 
the  latter  may  inflict  upon  them  for  so  doing.  And  as  no  Christian 
ought  to  temporize  in  the  case  of  any  laws  enjoined  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  he  lives,  so  neither  ought  he  to  do  it  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  customs  or  fashions,  which  may  be  enjoined  him  by 
the  world. 

"All  Civil  Oaths  are  forbidden  in  Christianity.  The  word  of  every 
Christian  should  be  equivalent  to  his  oath. 

"It  is  not  lawful  to  return  evil  for  evil,  nor  to  shed  the  blood  of 
man.     All  wars,  therefore,  are  forbidden. 

"It  is  more  honorable,  and  more  consistent  with  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  practice  of  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles, 
and  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  men  should  preach  the  Gospel 
freely,  than  that  they  should  live  by  it,  as  by  a  profession  or  by  a 
trade. 

"All  men  are  brethren  by  creation.  Christianity  makes  no  differ- 
ence, in  this  respect,  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
bond  and  free.  ISTo  geographical  boundaries,  nor  color  of  the  skin  or 
person,  nor  difference  of  religious  sentiment,  can  dissolve  this  rela- 
tionship between  them. 

"All  men  are  born  equal  with  respect  to  privileges.  But  as  they 
fall  into  different  situations  and  ranks  of  life,  the}^  become  distin- 
guished. In  Chri.stianity,  however,  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  or 
no  distinction  of  them  but  b}-  their  virtue.  Nobility  avl  riches  can 
never  confer  worth,  nor  can  poverty  screen  from  a  just  :;ppropriation 
of  disgrace. 

"  Man  is  a  temple,  in  which  the  Divinity  may  reside.  He  is  there- 
fore to  be  looked  upon  and  treated  with  due  respect.  No  Christian 
ought  to  lower  his  dignity,  or  to  suffer  him,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  be- 
come the  instrument  of  his  own  degradation. 

"  Man  is  a  being,  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  eveiy  Christian 
should  be  solicitous,  and  a  creature,  therefore,  worthy  of  all  the  pains 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  preservation  of  his  moral 
character. 
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"  The  first  object  in  the  education  of  man  should  be  the  proper 
subjugation  of  his  -wilL 

"  ]>7o  man  ought  to  be  persecuted,  or  evil  spoken  of,  for  a  difference 
in  religious  opinion;  nor  is  detraction  or  slander  allowable  in  an^- 
case. 

''  Every  religious  community  should  consider  the  poor  belonging 
to  it  as  members  of  the  same  family,  for  whose  wants  and  comforts 
it  is  a  duty  to  provide.  The  education  also  of  the  children  of  these 
should  be  provided  for. 

"It  is  enjoined  us  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men.  All  quarrels, 
therefore,  are  to  be  avoided  between  man  and  man.  But  if  differ- 
ences arise,  they  are  to  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  and  not,  except  it 
be  otherwise  impossible,  by  going  to  law ;  and  never  by  violence. 

"If  men  offend  against  the  laws,  they  should  be  prevented  from 
doing  injuries  in  future,  but  never  by  the  punishment  of  the  loss  of 
life.  TliB  reformation  of  a  criminal,  which  includes  a  prevention  of 
a  repetition  of  such  injuries,  is  the  great  object  to  be  regarded  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  Christians. 

"  In  political  matters,  there  is  no  safe  reasoning  but  upon  princi- 
ple. ISo  man  is  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  The  policy  of  the 
Gospel  is  never  to  be  deserted,  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the 
world. 

"  Trade  is  an  employment,  by  means  of  which  we  are  permitted  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  But  all  trades  are  not  lawful.  Men  are  responsi- 
ble, as  Christians,  for  engaging  in  those  which  are  immoral,  or  for 
continuing  in  those  which  they  may  carry  on  either  to  the  moral 
detriment  of  themselves  or  of  others.  Abstinence  from  hazardous 
enterprises,  by  the  failure  of  which  innocent  persons  might  be  in- 
jured, and  honesty  in  dealing,  and  punctuality  to  words  and  engage- 
ments, are  essentials  in  the  prosecution  of  trade." 

Having  made  obsjcrvations  on  the  customs,  and  brought  to  the 
view  of  the  read^  r  some  of  the  jirominent  princij)les,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Societ}-.  I  come  to  the  third  advantage,  or  to  that,  which 
will  arise  from  knovring  the  kind  of  character  which  these  in  con- 
junction will  produce. 

On  this  subject  we  might  be  permitted  our  conjectures.  We  might 
insist  upon  the  nature  and  immediate  tendencies  of  these  customs 
and  principles,  and  we  might  di-aw  our  conclusions  from  thence;  or 
we  might  .state  how  these  were  likely  to  operate  in  the  production  of 
character,  so  as  ^probably  not  to  be  far  from  the  truth.  But  we  are 
spared  both  the  trouble  of  such  a  task,  and  are  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  having  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions  doubted.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Quakers  ihas  been  :made  up  from  the  acknowledgements 
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of  others.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  are  a  moral  people ;  that 
they  are  sober,  and  inoffensive,  and  quiet;  that  they  are  benevolent 
to  man  in  his  religious  and  temporal  capacity;  that  they  are  kind  or 
tender-hearted  to  animals ;  that  they  do  not  make  sacrifices  of  their 
consciences  to  others;  that  in  political  affairs  they  reason  upon  prin- 
ciple; that  they  are  punctual  to  their  words  and  engagements;  and 
that  they  have  independence  of  mind,  and  courage.  Their  charac- 
ter, as  it  is  defective,  has  been  explained  also.  It  has  been  probed, 
and  tried  by  a  proper  touchstone.  Appearances  have  been  separated 
from  realities.  The  result  has  been,  that  a  deficiency  in  literature 
and  science,  and  that  superstition,  and  that  an  undue  eagerness  after 
money,  have  been  fixed  upon  a  portion  of  them.  The  two  former, 
however,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  only  intellectually  defective  traits, 
and  may  be  remedied  by  knowledge.  The  latter,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, belongs  rather  to  individuals  than  to  the  Society  at  large. 
But,  whatever  drawbacks  may  be  made  from  the  perfect  by  the  im- 
perfect qualities  that  have  been  stated,  there  is  a  great  prepbnder- 
ancy  on  the  side  of  virtue.  And  where,  when  we  consider  the  evil 
propensities  of  our  nature,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  these  in  due 
order,  are  we  to  look  for  a  fairer  character?  That  men,  as  individ- 
uals, both  Quakers  and  others,  may  be  of  a  more  perfect  character 
than  that  we  have  just  given  of  the  Society;  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
But  where  shall  we  find  them  purer  as  a  body?  And  where  shall 
we  find  a  faultj^  charrcter  where  the  remedy  is  more  easily  at  hand? 
The  next  advantage  will  be  in  seeing  the  manner  of  the  operation 
of  these  customs  and  principles,  or  how  they  act.  To  go  over' every 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Society  with  this  view,  would  be  both 
tedious  and  unnecessary.  I  shall  therefore  only  select  one  or  two  of 
these  for  my  purpose.  And,  first.  How  do  these  customs  and  princi- 
ples produce  the  trait  of  benevolence?  I  repl}'  thus:  The  Quakers, 
in  consequence  of  their  prohibitions  against  all  public  amusements, 
have  never  seen  man  in  the  capacity  of  a  hired  buffoon  or  mimic,  or 
as  a  purchasable  plaything.  Hence  they  have  never  viewed  him  in 
a  low  and  degrading  light.  In  consequence  of  their  tenet  on  war, 
they  have  never  viewed  him  as  an  enemy.  In  consequence  of  their 
disciplinary  principles,  they  have  viewed  him  as  an  equal.  Hence 
it  appears  that  they  have  no  prejudices  against  him  from  causes, 
which  often  weigh  with  others,  either  on  account  of  rank,  or  station, 
or  many  of  the  customs  of  the  world.  Now,  I  conceive  that  the  de- 
reliction of  prejudice  against  man  is  equally  necessary,  as  a  first 
measure,  to  the  production  of  benevolence  towards  him,  as  the  dere- 
liction of  vice  to  the  production  of  virtue.  We  see,  then,  their  minds 
free  from  bias  on  this  subject.     But  what  is  there  on  the  other  side 
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to  operate  actively  towards  the  promotion  of  this  trait?  They  view 
man,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  temple,  in  which  the  Divinity  may  reside. 
This  procures  him  respect.  Secondly,  as  a  being  for  whose  spiritual 
welfare  they  ought  to  be  solicitous.  This  produces  a  concern  for  him. 
And,  thirdly,  as  a  brother.  This  produces  relationship.  We  see, 
then,  the  ground  cleared.  We  see  all  noxious  weeds  extirpated.  We 
see  good  seeds  sown  in  their  places:  that  is,  we  see  prejudices  re- 
moved from  the  heart;  and  we  see  the  ideas  of  respect,  concern,  and 
relationship  implanted  in  it.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  these  ideas, 
under  these  circumstances,  should  not  as  naturally  and  immediately 
produce  a  general  benevolence  to  man,  as  common  seeds,  when  all 
obstructive  weeds  are  removed,  produce  their  corresponding  saplings 
or  flowers. 

How,  again,  are  these  customs  and  principles  of  the  Quakers  pro- 
motive of  the  beautiful  feature  of  independence  of  mind?  I  answer 
thus : — There  is  a  natural  independence  of  mind  in  man,  but  it  is 
often  broken  and  weakened.  Some  men  injure  it  by  the  solicitation 
and  acceptance  of  honors,  and  pensions,  and  places :  others,  by  flat- 
tery and  falsehood  :  others,  by  customs  of  obeisance :  others,  by  their 
obedience  to  fashion.  But  the  independence  of  mind  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  is  not  stunted  in  its  growth  by  the  chilling  blasts 
of  such  circumstances  and  habits.  It  is  invigorated,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  their  own  laws.  No  servility  is  allowed  either  in  word  or 
gesture.  Neither  that  which  is  written,  nor  that  which  is  uttered,  is 
to  please  the  vanity  of  the  persons  addressed,  or  to  imply  services 
never  intended  to  be  performed.  The  knee  is  not  to  be  bent  to  any 
one.  This  trait  is  strengthened,  again,  and  made  to  shoot  by  their 
own  maxims.  It  is  possible  for  persons  to  be  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
all  men  as  equal  in  privileges,  and  no  one  as  superior  to  another  but 
by  his  virtue,* and  not  to  feel  a  disposition  that  must  support  it?  Can 
the  maxim  of  never  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  when  called 
into  exercise,  do  otherwise  than  cherish  it?  And  can  reasoning  upon 
principle  have  any  other  eff'ect  than  that  of  being  promotive  of  its 
growth  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  ways,  in  which  these  customs  and  principles 
operate.  Now,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  seeing  this  manner 
of  their  operation  consists  in  this:  First,  that  we  know,  to  a  cer-: 
tainty,  that  they  act  towards  the  production  of  virtue.  Knowing, 
again,  what  these  customs  and  principles  are,  we  know  those  which 
we  are  bound  to  cherish.  We  find  also  that  there  are  various  springs, 
which  act  upon  the  moral  constitution  for  the  formation  of  character. 
We  find  some  of  these  great  and  powerful,  and  others  inferior.  This 
consideration  should  teach  us  not  to  despise  even  those  which  are 
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the  least,  if  they  have  but  a  tendency  to  promote  our  purity.  For, 
if  the  effect  of  any  of  them  be  only  small,  a  number  of  effects  of  lit- 
tle causes  or  springs,  when  added  together,  may  be  as  considerable 
as  a  large  one.  Of  these,  again,  we  observe,  that  some  are  to  be 
found  where  many  would  hardly  have  expected  them.  This  consid- 
eration should  make  us  careful  to  look  into  all  our  customs  and  prin- 
ciples, that  we  may  not  overlook  any  one,  which  we  may  retain  for 
our  moral  good.  And  as  we  learn  the  lesson  of  becoming  vigilant 
to  discover  every  good  spring,  and  not  to  neglect  the  least  of  these, 
however  subtle  its  operations ;  so  we  learn  the  necessity  of  vigilance 
to  detect  every  spring  or  cause,  and  this  even  the  least,  whether  in 
our  customs  or  our  princij)le8,  if  it  should  in  its  tendency  be  promo- 
tive of  vice. 

And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  argue  with 'respect  to  what  may 
be  other  productions  of  these  customs  and  principles  of  the  Quakers. 
.For,  as  we  have  seen  the  latter  lead  to  character,  so  we  have  seen 
them  lead  to  happiness.  The  manner  of  their  operation  to  this  end 
has  been  also  equall}'  discernible.  As  we  value  them  because  they 
produce  the  one,  so  we  should  value  them  because  they  produce  the 
other.  We  have  seen  also  which  of  them  to  value.  And  we  should 
be  studious  to  cherish  the  very  least  of  these,  as  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  discard  the  least  of  those,  which  are  productive  of  real  and 
merited  unhapjiiness  of  the  mind. 

And  now,  having  expended  my  observations  on  the  tendencies  of 
the  customs  and  principles  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  I  shall 
conclude  by  expressing  a  wish  that  the  work,  which  I  have  written, 
may  be  useful.  I  have  a  wish  that  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
may  be  called  the  world,  by  giving  them  an  insight  into  many  excel- 
lent institutions,  of  which  they  were  before  ignorant,  but  which  may 
be  worthy  of  their  support  and  patronage.  I  have  a  wish  also  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  the  Quakers  themselves  :  first,  by  letting  them  see 
how  their  own  character  may  be  yet  improved ;  and,  secondly,  by 
preserving  them,  in  some  measure,  both  from  unbecoming  remarks, 
and  from  harsh  usage,  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  a  differ- 
ent  denomination  from  themselves.  For  surely  when  it  is  known,  as 
I  hope  it  is  by  this  time,  that  they  have  moral  and  religious  grounds 
for  their  particularities,  we  shall  no  longer  hear  their  scruples 
branded  with  the  name  of  follies  and  o.bstinacies,  or  see  magistrates 
treating  them  with  a  needless  severity  =^,  but  giving  them,  on  the 

*Some  magistrates,  much  to  their  honor,  treat  them  with  tenderness;  and  no 
people  are  more  forward  than  the  Quakers  in  acknowledging  any  attention  that 
may  be  shown  them,  but  particularly  where  their  religious  scruples  are  concerned. 
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Other  hand,  all  the  indulgences  they  can,  consistently  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  In  proportion  as  this  utility  is  produced,  my 
design  will  be  answered  in  the  production  of  the  work,  and  I  shall 
receive  pleasure  in  having  written  it.  And  this  pleasure  will  be 
subject  only  to  one  drawback,  which  will  unavoidably  arise  in  the 
present  case ;  for  I  can  not  but  regret  that  I  have  not  had  more  time 
to  bestow  upon  it,  or  that  some  other  person  has  not  appeared,  who, 
possessing  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  Society  with  myself,  but  bet- 
ter qualified  in  other  respects,  might  have  employed  his  talents  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  subjects,  upon  which  I  have  treated  in  this 
volume. 


